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DISSERTATION XIV. 
On the Sothiacal or Canicular period of the Egyptians. 


CHAPTER I. 
Szcrion T.—On the respect paid to the Nile in Egypt. 


HE Nile was the source of 80 many advantages to the 

Egyptians, that no one could consider it extraordinary did 
it appear that from time immemorial this river had even been 
deified among them, and treated with divine honour and re- 
gpect. And this indeed turns out to be the case. It is lite- 
rally true of this river that it was to the Egyptians what 
Jupiter was to the Greeks : 

Alyonmrea Zeb Neiae® : 
the principal, if not the 8ole, object of the national worship. 
The Egyptians paszed with the ancients for the oldest of the 
human race, the creatures ar avrdx0oves of the country which 
they inhabited; and yet this country itself was believed to 
have been the production and gift of the Nile. Ods ydp 
$apev Gpxatordrovs elvas TEv dvOpantuy Alyvnariovs, Tourav 1 
x6pa Tava yeyorvia palverar xat oFoa ro? rorapor Epyor?. To 
the Nile in the opinion of antiquity Egypt was supposed to 
owe not only its facilities of subsistence, its immunity from 
dearth and famine, rarely known to fail, its wealth and 
abundance, and its populousness; but its exemption from 
« Parmeno Byzantinus, Apud Athe- Opp. i. 352. 1. 20. Cf. Herodotus, ii. 


heum, v 2. 5. Rhod. iv. 261-271 
b ; +7 on Meteorologica, i. 14- SE TEITD te : 
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2 Sothiacal period of the Egyptians. wiz. xiv. 
pestilence, deluges, earthquakes, and from other phymcal 
evils: whereby its lot appeared to be zngularly contrazted 
with that of less fortunate countries. "Ns 3 «ai ocopois xat 
Aviuois xal rois of oiparcs xaraxhvopois Erdneros 5 xdpe I 
airod eorw ord rovs po naar "EMnras Aaber *— Kabeornae 
$ Gori juas wyhs Gzaoy Th yo 

The key to the meaning of most of the symbolical rites 
and ceremonies of the national religion, according to the 
best informed on such subjects among the ancients, was to 
be discovered in the respect and veneration 20 naturally paid 
to this river, as the one great benefactor of Egypt, as the 
guardian genius of the country : * A 1 =ait Aiyvzroc ovreapa- 
xoTEs otuar pei(ores Gyovort Ta car arror WOT EYOye TOTE 
1aouoa xal GAAGer TOP Tt doxourTer cidera. Kept Tara, Or. xai 
T@v vouiuwr T@v Tepi Tas Eopras «at Ovoias cis Tow NeiAor avrois 
Grhxe T6 mXeiora®. There was at least, according to Hehodo- 
rus, one festival in Egypt called in Greek after the name of 
the river Niloa, and annually celebrated at the gummer 
solstice, which he reprezents as the greatest im the Egyptian 
calendarf And this scems to be intended on the monu- 
ments and on the sculptures stall extant, by what i there 
described and dexignated as the zolemn awemblics (panc- 
gyrics) of the waters?®. 

The first idea of the two prmeipal divinities of Egypt, 
Oaris and TIss, (between whom, as the reapective types of 
the active and of the pazzwve principle in the work and proces 
of universal production, Egyptian mythology establhbed the 
closest connection,) might be zupposed to have been derived 
from the annual action of the Nile on the natural zuacepts- 
bilities of the zoil of Egypt. Thx yap x<pes our vere aabancp 
ai E\Aat reupoperys, GANG Tais TOY ToTapeor TAnpmopars ceobrns 
ava way fros Myzpdfcobas, beonhaorobor 79 AGyp Tow Nees 
Atyuzrioc, 6s dvripupor ooparor yeyorora, wail Tepi Ths xGpes 
eeupyyoporoy Þ— Qcorhaorore: row Neihow Atyvzrioc, cel aperr- 


< Aristides, Oratio xtviii. 490. 14. was really any zack fextival in his time, 


4 Ibid. 486. 15. or even before his time, 2s the feact of 
© Thid. 489. 16. Cf. Maximes Tyrins, the Niles at the Solstice. 

Diss. vill. I. p. 7 E Egyptian Antiquities in the Britink 
f Heliodorus, bopica, bx. 9, 10: 22. M 


ESCU. 
Heliodorus however was the author of hk Philo Jedzeuws, De Moe, = - Opp. 
nothing more than a romance or novel; i. 164. 41. 
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r6ver Tow ptywTory Eyovory, dvriupor oipavor Tov Torapor vepy- 
 myopourres, ola $1 S8ixa vepGveer cal veray deplur Thy Gpovperny 
airois dpdorros, ral cis Eros Get Teraypueres EmopBpiſorros. xal 
ravry pty 6 tokvs News. & 3 Exbeid{ovor Exeiva. Tod elvas xal 
(Gy drOpdzos Tip bypas tre xal Enpas oboias ovvodov atriap 
pdnora vouifovor Ta & Ga oTtoryeia rovrois oupruadpXxew TE 
xal ovvarapaireoda Acyorres wal rip puty vypay roy Nehoy 
0drepay It Thy yh Thy avror cupairew. xal ravri pty Fnporit- 
ovot. Tmpos TE Tovs pvoras "low Thy yi «al "Oo Tov Neaoy 
KaTAYYENAOUTT, Ta T, a Tois 6rYouam perankapSarorres. zober 
yory &zovra 7 Oeos xalt xaipe ovporrt xalt ph pawdperor ables 
Opyrei, «al ws &1 Twa Tokquor Tov Tvpara ExOpaive®—Tns dt 
ooparlas yijs xai Tis xGovias Tip Sovayup "low tpooceizov. . . oupa- 
viay It r3p o<hipys, x0ovias 3 Thy xapropdpor Ev 7 xaToUODPen, 
A&yovor. T0 & aro &ovara Anpirnp tap "EXno...cat Awrvoos 
xal "low «at "Oowes wap Alyvarios abrn 3 (1) Tpepovoa xal 
aipovoa Ta Ext ys 6 do "Ocwes Tap Alyvariois Thy xdptzyuor 
zapioryo: bovayuy, fv Oprporis kropernioceoda els you apartope- 
rqy &> Tw ozope, cat vþ nuar cararahorouerhy cis TpopasP. 
Ouns, in this particular relation to Ims, is explained di- 
rectly after of © the virtue of the river;” or its power and 
influence as exerted in impregnating and fertilizing the 
ground covered by its waters: AaySdrera: & ral arri Ths 
zorauuias To? Neihov Surauews. GAX' Gray ptr Tip xOoviav yi 
onuairedlw, Oops 1 wpzyuuos Aapgarcra: deraps Gray dE Tip 
ovpariay, "Ocwis corw 6 Neios, Oo & ouparor carapepeobar 
oiorras. terbovor JE xal rorror, atopeihiooouernr T1p Gurajuy 
Aimyovoar «al arakorouer my. 7 & e& Tos poOos juTyOpery Tu 
'Ooipitc "Iow 5 AiyvaTia cont yy. dunep iworras Kat xver cal 
Zo Tops xapzors. do arnp Tons Ilouos "Oowes rai adehpos ral 
vios zapadedora: P. 
tians, Owris was only another name for the Nile. Speaking 
of the oxyrynchus, one of the figh found in the Nile, and 
aacred in their extimation, hke the latus and some others, 
Zhan obecrves 4: Acyovo: 3 avros of Tepixepor. Ex Ter Ooi- 
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pedos rpavudror yeyovevar. voodo: dE Tov "Oowpw &pa Tov atrov 
' 70 NeAp elvar. 
Nile pater! quanam poesum te dicere caussa 
Aut quibus in terris obculuisse caput ? 
Te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 
Te canit atque 8num pubes miratur Osirim 
Barbara Memphitem plangere docta bovem 7. 

It is clearly to be inferred from the testimony of Pausa- 
nias* that, in the opinion of some of his contemporaries, the 
fable of Osiris and Isis itself was to be explained by the 
annual increase and decrease of the Nile : 'and it is on this 
principle, or 8ome other closely connected with it, that Plu- 
tarch has founded the ingenious and elaborate interpretation 
of the entire system of Egyptian mythology, which stall sur- 
vives in the most useful of his works, excepting his Laves ; 
his treatise De Iside et Ozride. 


Section IT. —Connection of the phenomenon of the inundation 
with the Sothiacal period. Testimonies to the phenomenon. 

1. Its reqularity. 

Now the phenomenon, thus annually exhibited by the 
Nile, 80 8stated and uniform in its occurrence, 80 important 
in its consequences to the Egyptians, and, as we may add, not 
only to them, but to the ancients in general, 80 mysterious 
and inexplicable in its causes ; viz. that of its overflowing 
its banks at a certain geason in the year, and inundating 
the country far and wide; appears to have given rise also 
to the Sothiacal or Canicular period among the Egyptians. 
Though therefore both the epoch of this period and the 
period itself are inseparably connected with the equable ca- 
lendar of Egypt, and through that with the primitive civil 
calendar of all mankind; yet before we proceed to explain 
the nature of this period, or to determine its epoch, we think 
it necessary to begin with directing the attention of our 
readers first of all to this annual phenomenon of the rise of 
the Nile, and to the statements which the ancients have left 
on record concerning it. 


r Tibullus, i. vii. 23; cf. 43-48. s x. 32. F$ 10. 
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The regularity of the phenomenon is one of the first and 
most obvious of its peculiarities, on which they are seen to 
insist : and that the more because, though they were familiar 
with the fact, they were able only to conjecture the cause, of 
this regularity itzelf. We shall not here enter on the gene- 
ral question of the opinions of the ancients concerning the 
cauges of the annual rise of the Nile; nor shall we exhibit 
in detail the testimonies to that effect still extant ; though 
we refer our readers to the most important of them t. But 
as to this characteristic in particular, the regularity of the 
phenomenon ; it appeared to the ancients such that, while all 
of them assert the fact of the annual commencement of the 
rise at the 8ame 8eagon of the year in general, 8ome of them 
assert it even of the same day of the year in particular. 

"Exec yap 6 Torapos Enidnulas. rabyra: BE avros Alyvnriuos 
Gvapever ral apiOuar aurod Tas muepas* rad 6 Neihos ov Weude- 
Tat, GAN' CoTW ToTap0s peru mpobeopuias Tov xpovov ThHper, rat TO 
i8wp perper, Torapos GA@rat ph OE\wv UTepmpepos Y. 

Devos pev aivew exuabor eriorapar 
Aivtotidos yhs, ev0a Neihos enrapovs 
yaiay xv\ivdec mveupaTwoy enopBpig Y, 
JAcos ey y myponds exhduyras xovi® 
Thxe: TeTpaiay xiGva” maca 8 evOakys 
Atyvrros ayvov vduaros T\npoupery 
$epeoBloy Anporpos avreMes oTaxuy ®. 

T'lveras FE xat mept Thy 'ApaBlay xat Thy AlVtoniap rod Oepovs 
Ta dara, xat ov Tov xemwavos, rat Tavra paydaia, xal Ths avrhs 
nutpas Tonkdxis, dit Thy avrhv alrlav Y—Neos Alyvrrov Thw- 
rv Epyaoguevos evxdprgp Th y1] xphovar diwouw vno TOY TED(Wv 
Exmobels. Ev Albtonla de bOev Epxeras Taplas avrs daiuwy Epe- 
oTNxev vþ ob TepTera. Tais Gpats oVupeTpos* yeEypanrar & ovpa- 
popyrns Enwohoar rat Tov Toda Exe Tpos Tats myais z—Ait TOY 

t Herodotus, ii. 20-28. Diodorus Clitophontis Amoribus, iv. 12. 
Sic. i. 38-41. BScholia ad Apollonium v Corrige evudroy trouBplars. 
Rhod. iv. 269. Atheneus, ii. 87. Lu- W Lege favs & f mupwndy dxAdupas 
cretius, vi. 712-737. Pliny, H. N.v. $6 
to. Plutarch, De Placitis Philos. iv. 1. x Xechylus. Ex Inc. Fabb. Athe- 
Solinus, Polyhistor, zxxii. 9-11. Am- neus, ii. 87. Cf. Dindorf, 290. 
mianus Marcellinus, xxii. 15. Lydus, y Aristotle, Meteorologica, 1. 1 2. Opp. 
De Mensibus, iv. 68. 96. 16—100. 12. ji. 349. L 4- Cf. Photius, Cod. 249. 
Photius, Codex, 249. P. 441. L 34 59. 441, 34 14 b. 
Vita Pythagore. Suidas,*Eryola:: New = ostratus, Imagines, NeiAos, L 


Aos. : : 737-D 
u Achilles Tatius, De Leucippes ot 
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OEpovs Tov TupwdeordTrov Th T@v Alyvariwy Tedla 6 Netlos EmrAt- 
oas 6\Ww putv atrois Oankdrrhs tnkepetrns kat Aclas SRwor ral 
GAtebovot xara Ths TEws Gpovptpns AlytarONT, ral ThEovor orxapats 
& Taurn Tv Gpay xat Thvde Thy Emtdnplay To) ToTayuod memo 
peEvars *—NeAov utv FF AGyos TOY ToTapor Tov Alyoariov, Eneidasv 
odpayor T0 ptoov imTtevov Taos pay Thv Oepwhy Epydirmras, uitp 
yy Alyunri@evy xeduevoy xat xpyrrovra ras Gpotpas To pebpart, 

Teay6s Te vavortopoy xal Tory GAxdow Gvapairew Thy AT- 
yumroy Þ—Top NetAov Tov Torauov Tov Alyotriov Get pev roOod- 
ow Alyvnro. cat Tapeivai dia T@v Tpoprraer Ef Albtonlas ebxov- 
rac” 0 $ robe pev rat Tais E\Aas Gpars ToD ETovs Thy AlyvaToOr 
&re oo odoav xal EvOeov, ral Tas evyxas avrer Jews Tpooierar” 
enedav Fe Atyomrur Anpinrpia Oboavres Tept Tas Ehws Tovjouor 
Tore ExxvOets Ef Alttonlas nohds mAayos Efalpvns Enacay Toet 


Thv Atyvmrov. 


SecTion II.—u. To the 8pecific time of the beginning and of 
the ending of the inundation, respectively. 

The testimony of antiquity is uniform to this effect, that 
the inundation began at the 8ame time every year, and con- 
tinued the 8ame length of time, and subsided at the 8ame 
time every year: that the period of the inundation, dated 
from the first beginning of the increase of the waters of the 
river to the first beginning of the decrease, might be rec- 
koned at one hundred days in general: that is, the former 
being as8umed to be at or about the gxummer 8olstice every 
year, the latter might be as8umed at or about the autumnal 
equinorX. 

1. Alyvnros yap pdvy oxeddv Ti nape Tas Cv To vorigp x\luars 
x@pas T@v ernolwv Gwpev way Thv Neuepwny ov TapadexeTar, 
rdxa ptv Gs AGyos dia T0 py Toppw (evns Staxexavperns elvar 
pEovTos T0) Tupwdovs Exeiber Geavds, rat TEv xoxhe TaVTA GAeal- 
vovTos* Taxa Ie Emet kal rats Oeptwats Tpomats TAnppoper 0 Tora- 
pds Tpoavanloxe THs vepwoes. Gpxerat pv yap EniBalver Otpovs 
ErtoTauevovu, Arye Ft Armyovros* Ev © xpove rat of Ernolas xara- 
pdrrovow Cf Evavrias T&v T0) Nelhov oroudrwvl—'O yap ravrhs 
Torapds Oepovs axpdovros tvixa Tovs E\Novs pact perobobai, xe 

s Alian, De Natura Anim. x. 43. xv. 246. 1: Oratio viii. $ 5. $48. 


b Himerius, Oratio iii. $ 15. 450. d Philo Judzus, De Mose, i. Opp. 
© Ibid. xiv. $ 8. 618. Cf. Eclogee, ii. 98. 29. 
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pbppovs Te xat avbtyeveis, EmBaivery Te xal avaxeduevos TAN 
pe, xal Ayuvdfc Tas dporpas — O yap xemuGros rats &\Aars xwpars 
ovpayds rodr Atyunro Oepovs axpudtovros 6 Neinos torw 6 ptv 
yap &vuber tn yiv Tov verov GnOOTEAXEL, 6 $2 xdrwlev Evw T0 
Tapadoforarov bwv hpder Tas Gpoypas f. 

i. Toy worauod 3 vos Tp. obre re T@v Iptwy, obre EA\Nov 
ovdevds raparaSetv, EdvvdoOnv. TpdOunos It ta rhe map' avrewr 
mv06o0ai, 5,7: xartpxeras ptv 6 Neihos TAnOtwy &T0 Tponewr T@Y 
Oepwtur Gpfdueros Ent Exarov nuepas Te\doas FE &5 TOv GpiOpor 
rouTdwy T@v Tpeptey onlow GTtepxerat, GEmonelnwr T0 peeOpor, 
Gore Bpaxvs Tov xeuuara &navra diarekter Ewv, juexpt 0) anris 
TPOTEWYP T@v Oepwews E. 

m. IIAclovs $' 5 rerrapdxovra muepas To? Oepovs diapeivay T0 
idwp En«af r16Baow NapBdvye xar GA\(yov, rabamep ral Thv adEn- 
ow Eoxev. Ev EfhxovTa FE hutpars TENEwS yuporTai ral dwayuxe- 
rat T0 Tediov Þ, 

wv. Incipit crescere (Nilus) luna nova quzecunque post 
80lstitium est, 8ensim modiceque Cancrum sole transeunte, 
abundantissime autem Leonem : et residit in Virgine usdem 
quibus adcrevit modis ... centesimo die '. 

v. Ths yap TAnpeceos Tov Gpxv Gm Oepwar TpomaEv TOupe- 
vos abferas puev pexpet Ths ionueplas Tis WETOTWpPLVIINS ... TOv Yap 
dAk@wv ToTau@r Gndvrwr TEpt Tas Oepwis Tponas ENATTOUPEDWU... 
obros puovos Tore Gpxiv AaBav Ths TANpPEOTtews ETL TOJOUTOD aUfe- 
Tas xa nutpay, GoTeE TO TEXEVTAWOY TAJGAY OXEDOv ETLKAUCEW THY 
Atyvnrov. @oavrws dt TdAw tis TouvapTlov peraBanknuvy TOY ov 
xp6vov xa nutpay Ex Tod kar 6XLyov TamTEWoora, pexpis av els 
Thv TpouTdpfaoay aplrmrai Tafu K—O yap Neihos Gpxerac pev 
TAnpodoVa xara THs Oepwas Tponas oUnw TRY ETNoiwy NVEOUTW, 
Amye: $ forepoy lonueplas p9vonwpwhs Tha TpoTenavpervwy TRY 
elpnpeEvwor Gvtuwr). 

vi. [IAnpodobai BE uno Oepwaer GpBpwr Tov Neiaov art, ral 
vroxaraBalvew pera wu ThuEpas It Gow at nvfmrau...ioropeirat 
dt kad 676 amo Oepwis Tpons 0 Neihos aptapevos TAyOuver 
TouTEoTL, mAnupwuper Em muepas Exaroy* Era Exnhmar TO peipov 
xal 6T(ow ane\bdaov darexet Bpaxvs TOY GNov Xeywara P. 

© Philo Jud. De Mose, i. Opp. ii. 81. i Pliny, H. N. v. 10. 335. Cf. xviii. 


25. f De Profugis, i. 573. 11. 47. Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxii. $ 11. 
E Herodotus, ii. 19. k Diodorus Siculus, i. 36. 
b Strabo, xvii. 1. Cf, Ibid. *'E»y \ G | Ibid. i. 39. 


'Axetavdpelg JE Tod Ocpous Gpxoperov m Fustathius, ad Dionysium Perieg. 
TAnpouueros 6 NeiAos, KT. A. 226. 
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va. Kat Tep! ris rod Nelhov dvafdoews $6fac didpopor 6 I 
ovyypapeds 'Ayabapy Gov rod Kridlov rn dfn mpooribera. pyot 
$ obros &y Eros ExaoTov Ev Tots xara Thy Albonlay peydhovs ral 
ovvexeis yiveobac pBpovs &md Oepwir Tporev puexpe Ths tonue- 
plas rhs & TG perotGpp ywoutvys ... ev\dyws ouy Tov Neoy.. 
xar@ . . 70 Oepos dia robs Exeter Exxeopevous els avrov GuSpovs 
AauBdrew Thy abfyow®. | 

vim. De Sarapi : Obros &ya Nedov dpg Oepovs, obros x<- 
p@vos Evaxanei?—'O yap Neitos mvis iv airy @paiov j} xarep- 
XETaU. ... GoT Ev pyot jurpod rerrapss rods TETTapas If} TevTeral- 
dexa Tovrovs mhxeis TAnpody Tept MeupwP—Els TEraprov $@ 
pva udnora Efexveiobai, xal Exhornv hutpay wWpotuevor, Tis 
Adyos eorty & ver@v9 ;—Ov rolvoy pdvoy aifera raxra 0 Neihos 
GAAQ xat Grokye Teraypevus GTlow, rat oxedov ous Ev ExdtrOML 
xpdvg rabloraras els 1d & Gpxihs < &» boy npoidy tendipuce® 
—Apxera utv yap 1 kvdBacrs Tpotats Oeptwats 1 GAlyp Bpadr- 
TEpov®—O) It xat T0 Otpovs abfera ro > xequevos Eo0 avrod, 
xa? T6T Cort BeTLWOToOsS!. 

ix. Kai ydp Tws ovveteove rat T6 Neha TOTE Thy peyiorny 
Tap Alyvnrios Eopriy EveoTnxevai, kara Tponas ptv Tas Oepwts 
pdhcora xa Gre Gpxiy Ths adfoews 6 Torauos EnthapSdre 


Teovuernv — Ms Ie Thy Eopriy Efebelaſov, Ent peya Nelor 


alpdvres, *Npdv Te xal Tov feldwpov aroxanhoovres, Alyunrov Te 
GXws Ths puev &vw cwripa Ths rdrw Ft xal Tarepa xal dnuoupyor, 
veay iv Þ$© Erovs Endyovra kat Neihov Evredbev Gropa{bperos, 
r6s re Eryolovs Gpas þpd(ovra, Oepiy ptv Tails avfyoeo: pero- 
TOpwnv IT rats vnovooThoeot®, «, T.A. 


X. Immenszx Cyllenius arbiter unde est. 
Hunec ubi pars cceli tenuit qua mista Leonis 
Sidera 8unt Cancro, rapidos qua Sirius ignes 
Exserit, et varii mutator circulus anni 
ZEgoceron Cancrumque tenet, cui subdita Nil 
Ora latent : quz cum dominus percussit aquarum 
Igne superjecto, tum Nilus fonte 8oluto 
Exit, ut Oceanus lunaribus incrementis 


n Photius, Codex 65. p. 32. L 2: Pp xlviii. AtyonTands, 445. 10. 
ylacti Historia : cf. Codex 213. qQ 447» 5- 
= <6 Sg peta dnaN OSS tr" 
iodor. Sic. i. 41. 3 462. 2 t 486. 10. 
© Aristides, Orat. viii. 96. 3 from the « Heliodorus, Rthiopica, ix. 9: <&. 


bottom. 
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Juzzus adest : auctusque 8uos non ante coarctat 
Quam nox zstivas a 8ole receperit horasz. 


Inde etiam leges aliarum nescit aquarum : 

Nee tumet hybernus cum longe sole remoto 
Officiis caret unda 8uis : dare jussus iniquo 
Temperiem ccelo mediis zstatibus exit 

Sub torrente plaga : neu terras dissipet ignis 
Nilus adest mundo contraque incensa Leonis 

Ora tumet, Cancroque suam torrente Syenen 
Imploratus adest : nec campos liberat undis 
Donec in auctumnum declinet Phoebus, et umbres 
Extendat Meroey. 


xi. Tunc Cererem fragili properant destringere culmo, 
Grajus et in patrias denudat membra palzstras, 
Et tepidum pelagus sedatis languet in undis : 
Nilusque tumescit in arva. 
Bic rerum status est Cancro cum sidere Phcebus 
Solstitium facit, et xummo versatur Olympo®. 


Nilusque tumescens 
In Cancrum, et tellus Agypti jussa natare®. 


x1. Alay yap rat mdwv em uijccorov ExTeTara 7 Vpa, ws. 
rpuay (wdlwy puolpas Enexovon, To) Te Kapxivov ral Tov Atovros 
xat Ths [TapP&vov. Todro yap T0 (Gov of *EAAnves "YSpay Exdae- 
oay, &nep Hpax\ijs xarmywvioaro. of uevror Alytmrio: Neiov 


_elyas 70 hoTpoy Touro Aeyouor rat AGyous TWavors mpopepourty. 


7 yap repay rod fwilov tort Tept Thy Lephy poipay Tod Kapxlivov - 
Tept Tov 'Emuþ2 pjva, 6&5 tort xars Pwpualovs Abyovoros (Corr. 
"JodAos) Bre T0 peouirardy Cort Ths Tod Nelhov avaBdoews Ta 
$© TeAevraia auvrod Tept Thy Tlaplevov mept Tov Qa0, 6s Cort 
SenrtuSptos, Gre rad Ta TeXevrath eo Ths rod Nelov kvaBdocws* 
7 3 ovpa avrov Tept Thy rehary GpelArt elvar rod Kevraupor Ta 
xal 57d Tas xmaas i 10 Tos atror” T6 yap ÞDawp? Taverar 6 
NeWos 6s tor: xart Pwuaiovs 'OrrwBpos®. 

= Lucan, Pharsalia, x. 209: cf. 194- b Scholia ad Aratum, — — 


I. Scholiastes ad v. 212: Tunc dicit 443: cf. Cod. Mosq. ad 443. 
lilum crescere cum stella Mercurii est Scholiast, ad $13, dates tho autumnal 


inter Cancrum et Leonem. equinox, Thoth 25, (Sept. 22:) though 
Y x. 228: CM. 298-301. in another instance, ad 462, he dates it 
= Manilius, Astronomica, iii. 629: in Phaophi, and the vernal in Phame- 


cf. 263-274. a iv. 751. noth : this latter correctly. 
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xiii. Ad pnvds 'Abdp diparctiva roy Ooww Afyovory, Gre 


T@v ernoiov Gmoxembvraov TavrEmaow 6 pev NeiAos unovooret 


yuppoorae $e 1 xopac. 

xiv. Quid ita Nilus #stivis mensibus abundet! ? —Nilus 
autem per menses quatuor liquiture. 

xv. Verum omnem abscessus originem de 80le concipi, 
primosque fieri excessns tumoris cum per Cancrum ol ve- 
hatur : postmodum triginta ejus partibus evolutis... propulso 
omni fluore tantam vim amnis erumpere ... deinde revocari 
exitus univers0s cum in Virginem transeat, penitusque intra 
ripas 8uas capere cum Libram sit ingressus*.—De Euphrate : 
Mesopotamiam opimat inundationis annuz excesaibus, ad- 
instar Agypti amnis terras contegens invecta 80h foecun- 
ditate isdem ferme temporibus quibus Nilus exit ; eole 
scilicet in parte Cancri vicegma constituto. tenuatur cum 
jam Leone decurso ad extima Virgins curricula facit trans- 
itums. 

xvi. Opinio est celebrior aliis quod spirantibus prodromis, 
perque dies quadraginta et quinque etesiarum continms fla- 
tibus repellentibus ejus meatum, velocitate cohibita super- 
fusis fluctibus intumescit ..... cum autem 8] per Cancri 
8idus cce&perit vehi augescens, adusque transitum ejus in 
Libram, diebusque centum s8ublatius fluens, minuitur postea, 
et mitigatis ponderibus aquarum navitis antea pervios equi- 
tabiles campos ostendit. abunde itaque luxurians ita est 
noxius ut infructuosus 8 venerit parcior . . eumque nemo ali- 
quando extolli cubitis altius 8edecim posses80r optavitÞ. 


Secrion IV.—imn. The rate or measure of the increase. 
The degree or amount of the rise of the Nile was mea- 
gured by the cubit, that is the Egyptian cubit : the mag- 
nitude of which learned men appear to have determined to 
20-544 inches! : and the modern name of which is the drahk. 
IInxes of Alyonrio: Thy aifyow rod Nelhov Tpooayopevovots, rat 
c Plutarch, De Ide et Oxiride, P- 320. 


XXXIX. i Bailly, Histoire de YAstronomie 
4 Seneca, Natural. Quzest. iv. i. 1: Moderne, tome i. 


Eclairciszemens, 
P- V- — OS Cf. the modern 
© jy. 20: cf. 16-30. writers on Egypt, Sir Gardiner Wilkin- 
f Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxii. 12. s0n, Manners and Customs, Second 
E xxxvil. 2: cf. Pliny, H.N. v. 21. Series, i. xi. 29. 


hb Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 15. 
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ptrpp perpotot re vapara, ral Tarſyvpes adrots 6 mhyxvs ylvera*— 
Ilept roy NeAov of ThxXes d0povor, radia fipperpa ro 6vouart. 
xat 6 Nei\os avrois vtepydvvurac Td TE GANa ral &Tt xnporrovouw 
avrov 6oos Alyvnriors Tpoext0n. rpordyerar odv xat olov Epyxerat 
adro ex Tod Pdaros Sper amanda rat pediavra, perexew It otua 
aird kat To) xano? (Aakod)* rat of utv rois Guors avrod tud- 
yououw, of dt r@v Thoxduwy Exxpeuarra, of 3& Th &yrdhn rabet- 
Zovoy, ol dT x@pd{ovow Em Tod oTeppor!, ©, r. N.—ET Tov Tov 
NeiAov eldes ypap) pepunpetvor, avrov utv relpevov Em xpPOrKo- 
delAov Twos 11 Imnotorduov ofov of ToANot ypdpovo Ev andre 
(lege ypdpovory airor”) uirph dE Twa nadla rap avrov Talfovra, 
T1xes avrovs ol Alyomrioo: xakovorn, 

The Nilometreum, Niloscopeum, or Nilometer, which mea- 
gured the ascent in cubits of the above description, was kept 
in various parts of Egypt: at Elephantine®, at Syeneo, or in 
the island of the Nile near Syene, at Memphis? ; and after- 
wards in the Sarapeum, or temple of Sarapis at Alexandria ; 
from which it was transferred, by order of Constantine, after 
the council of Nice, 80metime in A. D. 325, to the great 
church in the 8ame city 9. 

The justa mensura of the ascent was different for different 
localities in Egypt : but it was most usual to reckon it at 28 
cubits for Elephantine, 6 for Mendes or Xois, and 14 for 
Memphis". Seneca indeed observes, Quantum crevit Nilus 
tantum 8pei in annum est* : but it is certain that too great a 
rise, 1. e. too abundant an overflow of the country, was always 
deprecated, as much as too scanty and inadequate an inunda- 
tion: the former being as injurious in one way as the latter 
in the opposite way. Procopius mentions a rise of this kind, 
A. D. 549t, of more than 18 cubits, and in 8ome quarters of 
Egypt a 8econd rise the same year : the effect of which was to 


— nmoben, Eclogee, iv. $ 1. p. 246. 25: Socrates, i. xviii. 48. B : Sozomen, 


I Philostratus, Icones, NetAos, i. 737. i. viii. 411. A: . v. iii. 597. A. 
A: "_ Pliny H. N. xxzvi. 11. p. 652. r Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xliii : 
m Lucian, Rhetorum Preceptor, ef. Strabo, xvii. 1: Pliny, H. N. v. 10. 
6. Opp. iii. 6. L 12. 335», 336: xvili. 47. 153: xxxvi. 18. 


n Manners and Customs, loc. cit. : 652: Aristides, Oratio xlviii. 464. 15 : 
cf. Corpus Inscriptionum, iii. part xxix. 485. 15: Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxii. 15: 


P- ga No. 4863. Ammianus Marc. xxii. 15. 
© Strabo, xvii. i: Heliodorus, A&- s Natural. Queest. iv. 11.9: Opp. v. 
thiopica, ix. 22. t De Bello Gotthico, iii. 29. 398. 10: 


P Diodorus, i. 36 : Strabo, loc. cit. 18. 
q Cf. Eusebius, Vita Constantini, iv. 
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emperor Julian, A. D. 362, attests a risze of 15 cubits by 
September 20, which was an occasion of rejoicing in Egypt : | 
ITokds, $yotv, 6 Neitos dpbets ... nkipece Tacar ry Alyvarov. | 


&{ 3 «al 70v Gphuor Gxovon Tobeis, els Thy elxdda rod Lenreu- 
Bplov Tpts m&vrev. At prevent, according to Dr. Shaw*, and 
others, the Nile must rise 19 or 20 cubits to cover all the 
country : though a rise of 16 cubits is still a great cause of 
Secrion V.—iv. Connection of the rise of the Nile with the 
Enmoan of Sirtus or the Dog-star. 
Distinction between the dvarony and the Excronhq of a star. 


It is next to be observed, as an important step to the de- 
termination of the epoch of the Sothiacal period, that accurd- 
ing to the unanimous testimony of antiquity the annual phe- 
nomenon of the inundation in Egypt was closely connected 
with the appearance of Sirius or the dog-star ; and with that 
particular time and manner of its appearance which the 
Greek astronomers properly intend to designate when they 
speak of the encroaq of one of, the fixed stars. 

The ezcroAq of a star in this 8ense was opponed to the G&va- 
roy. The Gvaroaq of a 8tar properly denoted its rizing along 
with the sun, and consequently cara x6opor; as the Bos, simi- 
larly expressed, denoted its 8etting along with the 8un, and 
xarTa x6opor also ; 1. e. according to the order of the universe, 
of which the 8un was the principal luminary, whose risings 
and s8ettings, and the times and circumstances of each, were 
naturally supposed to be most agreeable to the appointments 
of nature and to the course of things in general. The &varoay 
of a 8tar then was the cosmical rising of a star, when it came 


u Epistole, |. : OPP. 432: B.C. House of Incizion,) half a mile from 
w Ch. v. Physical and Miscellaneous Patrio more quoad crescit flumen 
Obszervations in Egypt, 433-436: Po- aque auctionem quotidie dimeti b 
cocke, Observations on Egypt, ch. viii ad quod munus domus ad ripes Nili 
ix. 249=—258. fait constructa quam Beit el Chazar 
In the time of Prosper Alpinus, A.D. mnuncupant, que a Cairo quingentos 
1583, the Nile must rise 18 cubits to passus distat, queque tot 
irrigate the entire surface of Egypt: marmore habet ut Nili fundum fere 
Res Agypt. i. cap ii. 8, g: De Medi- tangat, super quos quotidie mane aque 
cina AXgyptiorum, i. cap. viii. p. 12. incrementum transverso pollice dimeti- 
In his time too the Nilometer was untur. Res Agypti, i. ii. 9. See alzo 
kept in a building called Beit e! Chazar Dr. Shaw, loc. cit. 
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cH. 1.8.5. Connection of the phenomenon with Sirius. 13 


to the horizon in the morning along with the sun, and when 
therefore, if not i conjunction with the gun, it must have 
been as yet invigmble; because immersed in the rays of the 
sun, and echpsed by their superior brightness. 

The ermoay was the rizing of a star in the morning als ; 
but not with the sun, nor yet (as might at first sight be 
guppoeed from the prepoaition which enters into the word) 
after the sun, but before the gun ; and such a length of time 
before it, as not to be rendered invigible by the rays of the 
gun. It was the first appearance of a star in the morning in 
the east, before the sun was risen; but not before its light 
had begun to make itself perceptible in the dawn of day, or 
tmlight. A etar, rizing under such circumstances, was said 
to rise nAuax@s and not xoopees ; though why, it would not 
be easy to ay, unless because it was ning, though not with 
the sun, yet in the light of the 8xun. This however was the 
proper meaning of the erroaq of a star in contradistinction 
to the avaro\y: the first appearance of the star in the morn- 
ing twilight; but not before it was beginning to be day: 
when the star consequently was preceding the sun, and there- 
fore rising before the &un, but not too much in anticipation 
of its riging, or too far in advance of the 8un. It was the 
heliacal or early rizing of a star. There was an heliacal set- 
ting as well as an beliacal rising; the last vimble appearance 
of a star in the west, after the 8un was et; consequently at 
a certain time in the period of evening twilight. In this case 
the star must be following the sun ; both rising after it, and 
setting after it also: invigible consequently at the time of 
its rising, and vigible only for a short time just before its 
getting. 

The hehacal rising of a star took place a certain number 
of days after the cosmical ; this number being greater or less 
in proportion to the magnitude of the star itself, and to the 
number of degrees to which it must attain, in advance of the 
gun, in order to be no longer affected by its rays. As a 
general rule, this may be as8umed at 11 or 12 degrees for 
stars of the first magnitude, 13 or 14 for those of the second, 
and 80 on, down to those of the least magnitude viable 
to the naked eye; which begin to appear every where only 
when the sun has reached that point of depression below 
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the horizon, at which twilight itself begins or ends, viz. 189: 
and it appears to have been 80 assumed by the ancients in 
general =. 

It is with the heliacal rising of Sirius, as thus explained, 
not with the cosmical, that the ancients have always con- 
nected the annual phenomenon of the inundation. 


Secrion VI.—On the virtue or influence attributed to Sirius. 


The dog-star (Gorpoxtur, xvwr, Eelpios in Greek, Canis and 
Canicula in Latin) was only one of a group of stars reckoned 
by the ancient astronomers to be twenty in number y, and 
forming collectively the constellation (xaraorepopds) of Canis 
or the Dog : but, as this was the most remarkable and con- 
8picuous of all, the name of the entire constellation seems to 
have centred at Ilast in this one. IIdAw $ Ev rovrors Twes 
GoTepes las Exovor mpoonyoplas. 6 ptv yap & TE mTpdxuve av 
AauTpos Gorhp Tporbev rakeirar” 6 Ft Ev TE oTGuart TOU xuPOS, 
AauTpds korhp, ds doxet Thv Enlraow Thv T@v xavudTwv TOEW, 
Guwviuas Gp To (wdlp riwy Tpooayopebera. It is gupposed 
by modern astronomers to be the nearest to the 8olar sys- 
tem of all the fixed 8stars; and therefore, as seen from our 
own planet, it appears the largest and brightest: and it 
would present that appearance in Egypt in particular, where 
the sky is always clear, and the atmosphere is never loaded 
with vapours, (except in the immediate verge of the horizon.) 
Oux oioba, observes the sophist Aristides ®, 67: &y® Tpia Efhs 
ern cxarerpiByv En Gxpors Aiyumrov; Olda Env GAMNG Tf TODTO; 
"Or: C&yo Ev Tooourp xpdvey Tpupberr: por Mmavrax) TCxoner obk 
ndvynOnv Beiv vehos avro0: Tod Oepovs, In hke manner, Pro- 
sper Alpinus Þ, who also spent four years in Egypt: Nun- 
quam 8ane vel hyeme vel zstate vel in aliis anni temporibus 
per totum illad tempus quo in Agypto viximus, celum ita 
obscurum visum est ut 80], luna, reliquaque alia astra vel 
etiam ex minimis orientia aut occagum petentia, commode 
consPici non potuerint. 


x See Ptolemy, Halma, iii. Memoire Poet. xxxv. 
of Mr. Ideler, sur le Calendrier de Pto- z Geminus, ii. Uranolog. 13. C. D. cf. 
I6m6Ge, p. 7. 10. xiv. 58. D. 
w y Eratosthenes, KaraoTepiopol, 33: « Oratio xlviii. 450. 15. 

- 43- P- 135. apud Gale, Opuscula b Res Agypti, lib. i. cap. i. p. 4. 
Mythologica. Hyginus, Astronomicon 
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The dog-star appears for the first time under analogous 
circumstances, twice in the year, almost for every latitude ; 
once in the morning, rising heliacally, and once in the even- 
ing, rising acronychally ; that is as the” 8un is setting, or 
 gome time between sunset and the fall of night. Tt is not 
more unexpected on the former of these occagions than on 
the latter : it can no more be s8aid to be appearing for the 
first time, after being premously invisible, on the one than 
on the other : it is not less striking and imposing, in its ex- 
ternal appearance, on the 8econd of these occasions than on 
the first: and its effects on the air or the earth, if it is able 
to produce such effects at all, must be as real at one of these 
times as at the other. Yet, as Geminus (reasoning on this 
very 8ubject of the supposed influences of the stars, at their 
first appearing, on the weather, or in any other way,) justly 
observes©, no particular importance seems to have been at- 
tached to its rising in the evening twilight ; nor any parti- 
cular influence attributed to it at that season of the year ; or 
none such as the contrary of that which it was considered to 
exert at the opposite season of midsummer. It cannot be said 
mdeed that, as an astronomical phenomenon, its acronychal 
rising is not noted in the Parapegmata of antiquity in its 
proper order of time; but it is very certain that in none of 
them is any particular distinction then as8igned to it, more 
than to any other star when first discoverable in the even- 
ing ; nor any particular influence ascribed to it at the sea- 
80n of the yezz when 1 first became visible under 8uch cir- 
cumstances; a 8eason which coincided every where more or 
less with the middle of winter ; that is, with a «tate of things 
in the external world totally the reverse of that which is every 
where observable at midsummer. 

In the middle of summer however when the heat of the 
weather is every where most intense ; when the fruits of the 
ground or of trees are every where coming to maturity ; when 
the hopes and promise of the spring are every where about 
to be realized or disappointed ; when sickness and mortality, 
the natural concomitants of the hottest season of the year, 
are every where most rife and predominant : the sudden 


© Cap. xiv. Uranologium, 60, 61. Cf. Pliny, H. N. ii. 40. Scholia ad Aratum, 
Phenomena, 149. 
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manifestation of this congpicuous star in the morning dawn, 
anticipating the rising sun and almost rivalling its splendour; 
(certainly the chief of its fellows, peerless among its peers, 
and not only the first but the brightest of the stars, 

could not fail to impress the people of antiquity with mingled 
feelings of awe and admiration : and while the influence of 
the stars on the sublunary world, on its inhabitants, and on 
its productions of every kind, was an article of implicit faith, 
which no one thought of calling in question ; it is no wonder 
that both the intensity of the heat, and every other affection, 
physical or moral, which is characteristic of midsummer, 
should have been ascribed to Sirius, and to the power and 
influence which emanated from it *. 

Manihus tells us* that the inhabitants of Mount Taurus 
watched every year, on the tops of their mountain fastnesses, 
to catch the first glimpse of this star, long before it was yet 
capable of being 8een from the lower grounds; prognosti- 
cating, according to the circumstances of the phenomenon, 
dearth or plenty, war or peace, sickness or health, as the lot 
of the coming year; from which fact it is an obvious in- 
ference that their calendar itself must have been regulated 
by the heliacal rising of Sirius: and this inference (we may 
g8ome time or other hereafter have reason to conclude) would 
be in accordance with the truth. Something of the sxme kind 
is implied of the people of Calabria, in the following lines of 
Valers Flaccus : 

- - Sic cum 8tabulis et messibus ingens 
Ira det\m et Calabri populator Sirius agri 
Incubuit ; coit agrestum manus inscia prigcum 
In nemus, et miseris dictat pia vota 8acerdos®. 


Tradition at least has handed down the fact of a swmalar 


* Non secus ac liquida si quando nocte comets? 
Sanguinei lugubre rubent, aut Sirius ardor : 
Ille sitim morbosque ferens mortalibus zgris 
Nascitur et levo contristat lumine ccelum. 


Z@pneid. x. 273. 
Cf. Servius in loc. and ad An. i. 141. 


d i. 403-418. Cf. v. 17 : 206-217. and Horace, Epod. i. 27 : on which the 
© Argonautics, i. 682. Cf. v. 36g: Vetus Scholiasta observes: Solent pas- 
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custom among the people of Ceos, which went as far back as 
the time of Aristeus, the reputed 8on of Apollo and Cyrenef: 
and we may infer, from facts also on record, that a practice 
of equal antiquity, and probably derivable from the same 
8ource, must have existed and have been observed in Thes- 
aalys. 

We learn from Geminusb, that beginning with the parallel 
of Rhodes, (which was the same as that of Alexandria in 
Egypt, or nearly 80,) the dates of this phenomenon had been 
noted for from 30 to 40 or 50 days after the szummer 8olstice. 
'Ey 'Pddw ptv yap pert X' nuepas Ths TpoThs Enter 6 GoTIp, 
ep Wow It T6norSs per wu Tuepas rhs Oepwis Tporhs, ols d& 
pert ov. Geminus? date of the 8zummer 80lstice was June 27 : 
and the first of these dates must have been July 27: the 
8econd August 6, the third August 16. A smilar statement 
occurs in Hipparchus' commentary on Aratus' : ITepi yap Thv 
ro) rvvos Gvaronmv xa Ta xavpara pdAoTa yiverat. airy d& yive- 
ra pera X' Eyyeora huepas Gn Ths Oepwijs Tpoths. A difference 
of a degree m latitude or a little more, in fact, is found to 
make a difference of a day in time in the date of a phenome- 
non of this kind. Servius observes of the dog-stark : Syrius 
stella est in ore Canis posita, quz annis omnibus oritur circa 
octavum kalendas Juli ; 1. e. June 24, or midsummer day it- 
elf in the Julian calendar: a gloss which occurs also in the 
old Schohast on Horace!. It might be inferred from this 
date, that Servius must have written his commentary on the 
Aneid 8omewhere in Africa, in 8ome latitude of which that 
observation might be tolerably correct ; especially if under- 
stood of the cosmical rather than of the heliacal rising of 
Sirius. Some of the learned indeed have inferred from the 
remark that he wrote in Greece® : but it is certain that he 
himself was a native of Africa" (1. e. of Mauretamia). 


en. 1. 8.6. 


tores ex Calabria transire in Lucaniam 
propter ejus regionis temperiem, ante 
ortum Canicule, sub mensem Julium, 
quando Calabria nimio zstu pecori est 


f Scholia ad Apollonium Rhod. ii. 
518 894q. Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 
$7- $ 130. 

E Dicearchus, Status Greciz, De- 
scriptio montis Pelii : Geographi Min. 
H. p. 29. Cf. also what Livy relates of 
the ascent of Mount Hemnus, by Philip 
VOL. 1. 


of Macedon, B. C. 181: lib. xl. 21, 22. 
(c>. 18.) h xiv. Uranolog. 60. C. A. 

t Lib. ii. cap. iii. Uranologium, 212. 
D. E 


k Ad ZEneid. iii. 141. 1 Epod. i. 27. 

m Cf. the note of Burman in loc. (ad 
Fneid. iii. x41.) 

n Cf. ad ZEneid. iv. 242, which s8eems 
to imply that also. 

For the age of Servius, see Ma- 
crobius, Saturnalia, i. 2, 205. 5, 215, 
&e. 24, 325: it. 2, 325: V. 1, 58. 
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SecTION VII.—Connection of the EncmoXq1 of Sirius with the 

mnundation in general. 

i. Y$drwov To\A@v xat AauTp@y ywoptvaery Kira Thy Albtortiav 
xara Tas Tod xvvds GvaroNas Ews THs EmmTONIS GKTOUpoL, af ofs 
XpGvovs xat ol eryoiat mvEovory Gvejuor ... aq ob rat Tov Neihov 
&vaBaivew*®. This statement is nart of a general account 
of the different opinions concerning the cause of the rise of 
the Nile, which is given by Athenzus: and 1t assigns the 
explanation of Callisthenes in particular. It is intended of 
the beginning and of the ending of the inundation properly 
80 called, when the Nile overflowed the country; the former, 
with the heliacal rising of Sirius, (in the Metonic calendar 
July 26 or 28,) the latter with that of Arcturus (Sept. 13 t 
or 16). 

ul. Toy Neiaov þaot xara Thy Tod Zeaplov GoTpov EncoAmv, Ev 
© «aps pdAoTa clude TAnpovobatP, «,T. A. 

wm. *'H $2 Erepa GT, GUpa 7 pev GvarE\Aei, TO GoTpov 6 riwr, Ov 


Twa rat 6 NeiAos emway es Thy Gpdeiav Ths yis Ths Alyvmrlas, 
xal avaxeirac Tepi Tas dpoupas). 


iv. Qualis et arentes cum findit Sirius agros 
.Fertilis zstiva Nilus abundet aqua *. 


v. Atque hec Niliacas demum est mensura per oras, O 
Qua rigat #stivis gravidus torrentibus arva { 

Aranis, et erumpens imitatur sidera mundi a 

Per zeptem fauces atque ora fugantia pontums®. = 

vi. Adde quod omne caput fluvii quodcunque 8oluta yl 
Precipitat glacies ingresso vere tumescit = Th 

Prima tabe nivis : Nilus neque suscitat undas 8&7] 

Ante Canis radios nec ripis adligat amnem POI 

Ante parem nocti Libra sub judice Phebumt. £1 
vii. Nam cum tristis hiems alias produxerit undas, my 
Tune Nilum retinent ripe: quum languida cessant , 
Flumina, tunc Nilus mutato jure tumescit. I u 

.Vv 
0 Atheneeus, ii. 87. r Tibullus, i. vii. 22. | 3 Opp. 
P Diodor. Sic. i i. 19. s Manilius, iii. 271. OLE, w 


q _AZlian, Do Me Abe £45 t Lucan, Pharsalis, x. 223, F Gern 
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| * - * * * * 

, Quoque die Titana Canis flagrantior armat, 
Et rapit humores madidos, ventosque calore 
Compescit, radiuzque potentibus zstuat axis, 


uf Nilo bruma vehit contraria tempora mundo, 

vs | Defectum solitis referens cultoribus &quor. 

ow EMuit Ageo 8tagnantior acrior alto 

nt Ionio, seseque patentibus explicat arvis. 

of Fluctuat omnis ager: remis sonuere novales : ; 
he Sepius zs8tivo jacuit cum forte sopore 

of Cernit cum stabulis armenta natantia pastor". 

fly 

er, 

lar vin. At Nilus ante ortum Canicule augetur medus zstibus 


13 ultra 2quinoctium?. 


ev IX. 'H &e of «py 


aorepe BEBmrat Bewh yevds 6s pa pdAora 
do 6fea oeipider ral pu raneouvo” GvOpwno 
Tov Zeipiov. ouk ETL keivoy Gp heNlp Gvidvra 
(as, purakial yebdovra avandea vanowcar = 


peta yap oov Expve $ie orlyxas 6fds ailfas* 

xal Ta uev Eppwoev T@v Ft pov Neve Tara. 
xelvov kal xaTiGvros aAaxovouer of FE of UANOL 
ohu Cuevas perteoow Eaqporepot Teplxewrar V. 


On which the Scholiast : Euvavare\te. rp jAip 6 Lelpios Gre 
ylveras els Tov Oepuwor Tponuedv &v TE Kapxlve, Tept Tov Empl 
piva &s tors kara Pwpualovs 'Iou\os ... Tymixadra dt, oodpeor 
ywouevou Tod ratuaros, Tdvres of Tmpdopoport raprot METEpOL 
yiourat®, 

_ . x. De Nilo: Non pererrat autem tantum eam, (8. A- 
gyptum,) 8d zstivo 8idere exundans eftiam inrigat ... crescit 
porro 8ive quod 8olutze magnis zstibus nives ex immanibus 
Mthiopiz jugis largius quam ripis adcipi queunt defluunt, 
ave?, &c. 

x1. 'YT0 «vva ydp $aow, od pepos 6 Lelpros aoThp, TAnppupet 6 


u Claudian, xlvii. Eidyllis, Nilus, 27. x Cf. Cod. Mogsq. ad v. 330.. Also 
-Y Seneca, Natural. Quest. iv. ii. 1. the Scholia ad Phen. 148 8q. 450: 
Opp. v. Cod. Mozq. ad v. 451. 
w Aratus, Phenomena, 330. Cf. y Pomponius Mela, i. 9. 
Germanici Ces. Aratea Pheen. 332—339- 
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NeAos, & enmoky xuvds avaSalver Gre anorehodvra T6 wap 
nut «ara Thv xabwpurnuerny yaGTTAav AeyGpera ruvoratuara *. 


Szcrion VIII.— Connection of the &niron71 of Sirius with a 
particular period of the inundation. 

It must not however be inferred from the above state- 
ments that the firs: appearance of Sirius in the morning 
twilight was considered the harbinger of the approaching rise 
of the river; or that the inundation was not supposed to 
begin until that time. The beginning of the rise, (as we 
have seen from former testimonies,) is uniformly connected 
with midsummer; a month before this appearance of Sirius 
in the morning dawn. There was indeed a time, (and within 
the period embraced by the history of the human race,) when 
the 8tated date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, (in Egypt at 
least,) and the 8ummer s8olstice, actually coincided. But it 
goes far beyond any such historical epoch as that of the first 
Sothiacal period; and far beyond the time to which all the 
above testimonies without exception refer. 

It is not the beginning of the inundation which is to be 
understood in these allusions to it ; but a certain period in the 
course and progress of the inundation itself, next to its be- 
ginning the most important and the most interesting of all ; 
viz. that when, the bed of the river being now completely 
filled, the waters were ready to overflow. The first appear- 
ance of Sirius in the morning twilight comcided with this 


point of time; and it could not fail to seem a remarkable 


concurrence of circumstances, thus annually exhibited, that 
this star should first be discoverable every year in the ho- 
rizon, rising before the sun, when the Nile also was full to 
repletion, and ready to burst its banks, and to distribute its 
fertilizing 8treams far and wide over the surface of the land 
of Egypt. It is easy to 8ee that 8uch a coincidence might 
naturally be 80 interpreted as to make this star appear to be 
the lord of the Nile, and the immediate or sensible cause of 
the inundation itself. 

Now this was not that point in the natural or tropical year 
when the s8un was just entering Cancer, but when it was just 
leaving it, and about to pass into Leo; 80 that, though the 
= Eustathius, ad Dionysium Perieg. 220 $qq. 
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Nile began to rise every year when the sun was in Cancer, 
it overflowed and inundated the country only when the 8un 
was in Leo. We 8hall now produce 8ome testimonies to that 
effect also. 

i. Tov re dorpwy Tov Lelpiov "Joidos voulovow, vSpaywydy 
Gvra. xat TOv NEOVTA Tat, Kat xhopac, Aeovrelors TA TED 
lepay Ovpwpara roopodoty, Orr TAnuprpet Neithos 

"HeAiov T& Tpara ouyepxopero Acovrs ®. 

n. "Ovros dt yAlov &v Atovri dvaBalvert 6 NedNos ....... TOTE, 
$yolw, ca? xeAddovres Gvepor Cunitrovow ww TE Tory Ore 6 
aids EoTw Ev To Acoprr” kat (yap) map Alyvnrios al «Kheides 
T@v lepay Xedvrwv þEpovot Tpdowna, rat Tod oxyparos GAUoes 
&Twpypra, xapdiav Efnprqpevny Exovou, (intended of the star 
called Cor Leonis, Bao:t\ioxos, or Regulus, cf. ad 148,) &Xov 
$ r0 doTpoy (Leo) aqptepwraow nnlp* TTE yap ExBalver ral 0 
NeAos, xat 71 Tov xuvos EmmoAy kara EvderdThYy wpay þalverar 
xat Taurmy Gpxiv Erovs Tera, xat Ths "Todos lepov elvai Tov 
xvya XEyouns xal Thy Enmo\v atror Eþ (leg. vp) jv rat ror 
Jprvya Obovot, TG TTahpp TolTOV TOY {WOu ONPELOUPEDOL TOP KAL- 
pov Ths EntroXs Tod &oTpor Þ. 

m. Kara Tov Ev Atovr: JAtov Gvaxeirac 6 Nei\og ©. 

iv. Ne(Aov 8 avdBacow onualvorres, dv xatovow Atyvrriuott 
yody, Epunvev0ty IT onualvea veov” Tore pev Atovra ypdpouot, 
Tore $T Tpets vdplas peyanas, more $& ovpavov rat yhv Viwp ava- 
Bifovoav. Neovra jpev, Emerdh 0 Thos els Acovra yevopevos 
T\elova Thv &vdBaow Tod Nel\ov Toweirar wore Euppevouros TOD 
JAtov TH (wdlp Toury T0 Diorpor ToD veov DRaros TAnppupet To\- 
Aaxts* GOev xal Tas xoneBpas ral Tobs eloaywyets TAY lepar rpny- 
p@y AcovrTopoppous kaTeErrevacay of Gpxaior TEv leparixav Epywr 
emuordracl, &þ of gat pexpr viv kar evxiv Theovaouod vypo- 
ryros * * * r7p(a I vdpeia 7 ovpayey rat you Wwp Bhufovoay, T9 
pT vIpetov duotodvres xapdly yaaooav exovoy. raphig per, 
End) Tap avrois T0 Tyeuorixdy EoTL TO) owparos abrh, rabGmTep 
6 Nedos rhs Alytnrov Tyeuer rabeorhxe* yaAwoo) Ge, ore dranay- 
T0s Ev vypg vrdpxovoar Taurhv Kal yevereipay TOY elvar* rahodo.. 
Tpla dt vdpeia, xat ore T\eova ovre trrova, eneidy 1 Ths ava- 


® Plat. De Iside et Osiride, xxzxviii. © Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 68. 96. 12. 
Cf. Symposiacas, iv. Quest. v. ii: Aratus, 4 Cf. Alian, De Natura Anim. v. 39: 
na, I51. XI. 7. 
b Scholia ad Aratum, Phenomena, e Cf. the Epistle of James, iii. 6. 
148-152. 
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Bdoews Cpyacia xar avrods Tpwephs vadpxer Ev juevy Unep Ths 
Alyvrzrias yhs Tdfavres, eneidy tort xaf avrhv fBaros yevvyriuch ** 
Erepoy FT uTeEp TOY @Keavor ral Yap aro Tourov VOwp Tapaylverat 
els Alyvnrov ev T6 Tis GvaBdcews apy Tpirov && wnep rev 
GuBpwy, of yivorra kara Ta voria Ths Albtonlas uepn cara Tov ThS 
aGvaBdoews Tod NeiAov raps F. 

In the course of time then, and though not from the first, 
yet certainly before the beginning of the first Sothiacal pe- 
riod among the Egyptians, the annual appearance of Sirius 
in the morning dawn was found to be coinciding with thas 
period of the inundation, or with one fast approaching to it. 
The case is more or less the 8ame at present. 'The first ap- 
pearance of Sirius m Egypt, in the morning twilight, 8tall 
takes place nearly at the same time as always before, July 
20-22, old style; and the inundation reaches its maximum, 
and the canals are cut to let out the water, seven or eight 
days afterwards ; according to sr Gardiner Wilkinson 8 about 
August 10th new 8tyle, July 29 old s8tyle. In Prosper Alpi- 
nus” time Þ, this was done when the Nile had attained to an 


* It may illustrate this observation to know that among the various 
explanations of the phenomenon of the rise of the Nile, proposed by the 
ancients, there was one, ascribed to Ephorus, which made it the effect of 
an exhalation from the 8oil of Egypt itself : a kind of emanation from the 
ground. 

Proclus ad Timezum, i. 85=37 A. B : Ioppups per 8&1 pyow ore 865a 
Jv Takaa Alyvnrie To v0op rarwbey avafShaoravew TH dvaSaces roy Net- 
Xov* $0 rat iSpara vos EKdNouy TOy Nei\ovy. kat T0 erareva karwley Tabro 
T6 Aiyvirie Sntouy cat T0 oogey Nudperoy, This may explain even the 
origin of the opinion of Ephorus. The text of Proclus however in the 
last words seems to be corrupt, and is probably to be corrected by 
reading «xa 76 Zo0 or Zw0ny NuGuevoy: as if the inundation were the 
8ame thing as the dissoJution or liquefaction of Sothis—in other words of 
Isis, the 8ame with the dog-star, or Sothis. One of the opinions of anti- 
guity ascribed the waters of the inundation to the tears of Isis. Hora- 
pollo continues in the passage just quoted, "Or: & yerve 1 Atyurros ro 
v8wp Suvarcy corw evredbev pabeir e& yap rh nome riaart Tod xbopou 
ai Trav Torapay T\nppopa: Ev Th xceyiav aTFOTENOUVTAL, UT) TAY CUEXAav 
GuBpor Tov TowuroOL ovpBaworros porn Be 1 Atlyuiriov YI), fel pEoov THS 
otxovperns vrapyxe caVarep ev Tp opVakua 1 Neyopery xopy, Oepovs &yer THY 
ro) Nedov Eaury avaBaow. 


f Horapollo, i. 21. c. i. 17. 19. Pococke, Observations on Egypt, loc. 

& Second series, Ii. xi. 101. cf. i. xi. cit. supra, p. 12 it appears that on an 
P- 9, note. average of 46 years (1692-17538,) the 
usually cut between 


h Res Agypti, i. cap. ii. 8-11. From canals were most 
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altitude of 18 cubits: and he has described in a very lively 
and interesting manner the ceremony of opening the canals, 
as performed on a stated day; called, from the occasion 
itself, Jacum el Chazar, or Day of the Incision. 


Section IX.—On the methods of determining the moment 
of the Encrodh of Sirius, ascribed by the ancients to the 
Egyptians. 

The interest taken by the Egyptians in this annual phe- 
nomenon of the hehiacal rising of Sirius, and the importance 
which they must have attached to it, are further implied in 
the singular methods for determining its precise time to 
which they are 8aid to have had recourse. One of these has 
been intimated already, in the passage cited from the Scho- 
hast on Aratus : the 8acrifice of a quail, on the morning of 
the day when the 8tar was expected to appear, just before 
the eleventh hour of the night ; that is, as nearly as possible 
at the beginning of twilight, or but a little later. The object 
of this immolation was T@ mrakug rod (wov Tovrouv onpewrova 
Toy xatgpov Ths Emmons; and though the word used here is 
Trakuos not Taauos, the meaning is the 8ame: and, among 
the various modes of divination practised by the ancients, 
that of the Ta\uooxoria was one: in this instance, no doubt, 
from the convulsive 8pring or bound which a bird, hke the 
guail, 8uddenly deprived of life was known to exhibit. The 
article prefixed to the mention of the quail absolutely is a 
proof that this must have been an ancient practice m Egypt ; 
and that it could not yet have ceaged even in the time of 
the scholiast on Aratus. 

The ancients record 80me curious this of the natu- 
ral history and instincts of animals ; which, whether true or 
false in themeelves, yet clearly imply that in their opinion 
both birds and beasts and fishes had an intuitive perception 
of the rising of Sirius, and an instinctive dread of it too. 


July 25 and August 10, old style. In- Baoixta, (Ptolemy Philad.) He ob- 
stances occur of the incigion as early serves also that the Divinatio e Palpi- 
as July 2 and as late as Sept. 19; both tationibus is mentioned by Augustine, 
however unnatural. De Doctrina Christiana, 1 i. 20: and by 
i Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greeca, i. xiv. Isidore, Origg. viii. 9. 69 B. who calls 
where there is an account of a work, diviners of this kind Salisatores. CF. 
entitled, MeAdurodos, Tepoypapuuarews, Theocritus, IdylL iii. 37- 
Tepl ra\uay uarrirh, mpds Trokeuaior 
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us of a species of wolf in mount Taurus and Amanus : 

Kat xuya Zeipioy oide, kai ayre\ovra GoBeirar 

adrixa 87 pwxpov caradveras evpeos ans, 

ye xara omhvyyos aÞeyyeos, eioorev Agns 

neNog Tavoarro ral ovnouevou ruvos aoThp E 
and more particularly of the figh which he calls 0vos : 

"Ev & T @vos Keworow apiOpos, os Tepi Tavror 

TThUTE GT@Opyoio ruvos Opyrciay Gpuorhnyy, 

piper 8 eyxaradvs oxbriov puxov, ovde rapoidev 

Epxerat Gooov Gow emit xporov &ypoos dorhp * 
while as to the tunny fish, it was supposed to sympathize with 
the appearance of this star even by a kind of cestrus or mad- 
ness, to which it was annually abject at the 8ame time : 


"Os ot: xavorhpPoio ruyos veoy LOTApEvOO 
xeyTpou TevkeSavoio Ooh enepeideras akxny Þ. 


We find it stated accordingly that the Egyptians were: | 


accustomed to avail themselves of 8uch real or imaginary 
sympathies of the animal creation with this particular 
phenomenon, in order to judge of the moment of its recur- 
rence. 'The oryx, according to Horapollo, was the hiero- 
glyphical symbol of impurity, or perhaps of impudence, 
because of s8ome antipathy which it seemed to feel to the 
rising of the 8wn or of the moon, and to express in its own 
way : which however, as the Egyptians appear to have 8up- 
posed, only qualified it the better to serve as an index of 


the actual moment ofthe rising of either of those heavenly 


bodies, and as a test of the accuracy of the calculations of 
the horoscopi themselves. 'Axabapoiav dt ypaqovres Gpuya 
fwypapodow Enady En Gvarohny Epxopevns Ths oehmvys arevl- 
twv els Thy Oeov xpavyty TOKETU ...... @Tepet Gyavarrev rat jt 
PovAopevos Beiv rhv Ths Oeod Gvarohiu. T& © aura Tow ral 
Emi (Ths) Tod 1Niov Oeiov GoTpov dvarolijs. Hudmep of Gpyxaior 
PBaot\eis, Tod wpooroTOv Thuaivorros avTOls Thv GvaTOANvD, EM 


| xabioavres Toure To (ww, Fa peoov aprod by Twor YVwudrer 


Tv Ths &vaTo\ns axplBeay Eyveptov 9, 


k H. N. xviii. 69. $ 5. 244, 245» Nat. Anim. vi. 20. 
1 Cynegetica, iii. 322. - nn hid. ui. 509. 


w Halieuatics, i. 151. Cf. Alian, De © Horapollo, i. 49. 
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Avem parram, (i. e. the jay,) 8ays Pliny *, oriente Sirio ipso * 
die non apparere, donec occidit (aiunt): and Oppian tells ' 


<q 


with 
nad- 
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This animal too was believed to sympathize with the ap- 


\pearance of Sirius ; and to indicate the precize moment, when 
its influence could first be sensibly perceived, by sneezing. 


©O Jpvt T0 (@ov TTrapvyperos GvaTehew draonualve. Thy EeOw? — 
Orygem adpellat Agyptus feram, quam in exortu ejus (Ca- 
niculz) contra stare et contueri tradit, ac velut adorare cum 
sternuerit +—Atyunrioy dxovw AcyGvrwv TOY Opuya ourievat THY 
ro Leiplov enmoAkny Tp@rov, xat Thv enmoAmy papripeovai TH 
mrdppars avrov. veartevorra I xat of AiBves, ava rpdros þdoxov- = 
res «kat Tas alyas map avrois mpoeidevai 70 avro dijnov Touro. 
adra pv cat penovra verov Ttpodnhodo: "—AlBves $' Alyunrriav 
xaTaye\Go. pubooyouuruv TEpt TO Gpuyos ws pwvhv GqteToSs 
muepas Exelvys rat wpas 1s EnmEANEL TO GoTpov © EwOnv avro? 
xyva dE cad Yelprov hues xakovuev. Tas yap avrav 0uod Tdoas 
atyas, 6rav avaoxy pe 1Niov T0 doTpor, GTperGs Exet oTpepopevas 
GToBNeTew Tpos Tv Gvaronny rat TExpripeov TOUTO THhs Tepiodou 
BeBaudrarov eva, xat pdAoTa Trois pabnuarixois Kav6oiw Ouoo- 
youpevoy*— Toure Tt Tapan\yoiov Abxos ioropet: þyol yap Ev 
Aon Ta crivy Tov pey E\Nov xpovov T& (pev) avrois Evarria Ta 
$ &s Ervxe xoyuaobarr Th Fe vurrt xa jv Tod rvvos dwarony yive- 
Tat Tp0s avro T0 GoTpor EOTpPappera' ral TouTy TEKpunpiw Ths ETML- 
TOAns Tovs eCxet yprovatt. 

These 8tatements must rest on the credit of their own 
authors. We will however produce one other still more ex- 
traordinary than any of the above, which occurs in Solinus v. 
Agyptium limitem qua ad diacecaumenen (daxexavuevn») ten- 
dit incolunt populi, qui momentum quo reparari mundum 
ad motus ferunt annuos hoc studio deprehendunt. eligitur 
8acer lucus, in quo conseptant amimalia diversissimi generis. 
ea ubl ad statum modum ccoelestis pervenit disciplina 8ensus 
guos 8ignificationibus produnt quibus possunt. alia ululant, 
ala mugiunt, quzedam stridunt, quzdam rudunt, nonnulla 
s8mul confugiunt ad volutabra. hoc argumentum illis est 
magistrum ad indicium temporis deprehendendi. 


P Photius, Bibl. Cod. 242. Vita Isi- t Antigonus Carystius, *Ioropuay ra- 


dori, 343. 12. paBdtuv ouvayeoryh, cap. xvi. p. 61. 
4 Pliny, H. N. ii. 40. From Lycus of Rhegium. See cap. cliv. 
r Xlian, De Natura Anim. vii. 8. 


P. 113. 
u Polyhistor, xxxii. 37. 


5 Plutarch, IIdrepa T&@y (wor, 21. 
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Section X.—On the derivation of the name of the dog-star, 
Sirius, in Greek. 

The connection between the phenomenon of the annual 
reappearance of the dog-star, and that of the annual rise and 
inundation of the Nile, may be discovered also in the name 
given to this star by the Greeks, as 800n as they came to 
know it by a name of its own. This Greek name is Sirius : 
and Sirius is not 80 old as the time of Homer, though it is 
older than that of Archilochus and that of Hesiod. 'The ex- 
planations of this name of Sirius, which the Greek gram- 
marians- have proposed, are entitled to little consideration : 
and we 8hall be content at present with citing only one, as a 
8pecimen of the rest, from the Scholia on Apollonius Rho- 
dius Y : Yeipos* fro: mapa Thy feow Zeipos, rat Lelpios, 1 mapa 
TO ExKevouv Tuas Bpwrt Peopevous* TEOoLy Yap TO KEVODY" ...ouolos 
ZE xad ndvra Th GoTpa oelpa (Av) Aeyorro oiovel relped Twa Gra 
... Ewart FE TO GoTpor of] pev Tov Npiwvos rvvos (aouw), of bt Ths 
' Hpryovys, ol 8 rhs "Ioudos, of $& KepdXov. 6 dt Tyuoodevys rpiov 
6vopua eval not. 

Among the etymologies and explanations of the name of 
the Nile also, in Greek, (NeiXos,) the most obvious and com- 
mon 18 that of yea {\vs: and for this, we have 8een reason to 
conclude, there was 80me foundation in the Egyptian name 
of the Nile itself, or in one of the Egyptian names for it, as 
800N as it came to be known to the Greeks; though even 
this throws no light on the meaning of the name of Sirius. 
To yap $6fav Tots ypapparikois an THS veas vos wvoudoO0a TOY 
Nei\ov, Tpos eryuonoylav opg *— Leonueiwra: 70 Neihos rooro 
yap $14 Fiþ06yyov Ex Ths Ervuokoylas, Tape T0 veav I\bv Exew* 
xal Ti Exe veav (uv; Eneidy K, T. \.Y—NedAos...napt T0 vew T0 
PE@ Kal TO (ds NeiNos, rat kara ovvalpeoiy Neios, oiovet 6 pwr 
{Avv...1...Tapa T0 veos, Neihos xat Nehos* at yap veos rar fros 
yiverat. TAnppupet yap kar Eros kat ToTlfer macay Thy Alyvarov. 
7 Tape T0 veav (bv Gyew ev Th avaBdoe 7, 

*HAde ral cis Atyunrov euov pboy, &y rorat 
Nei\oy enpitavro þeporupor, ouvera Yan 


w Ad ii. 519. Zelipeos. ad Dionysium Perieg. 221 ; Heliodorus, 
x Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 68. p. 96. ZA@thiopica, ix. 22. 
L 15. z Etymologicum Magnum, 545, Nei- 


5 
y Anecdota Greca Oxon. i. 237. 26. Aos. 
KrTiAos. *Emiueptopuol, K. Cf. Eustathius 
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cis Eros eE Ereos weophperos ypos dxowrhs 
xevuares ThAderres veny TepeBdnera (uv ®. 
Hence Servius, commenting on Virgil's 

| Et viridem /AEgyptum nigra focundat arena Þ : 

Novum enim semper limum trahit qui efficit focunditatem 
. - - . unde et Nius dictus est, quasi yeav vv, id est novum 
limum, trahens. nam antea Nilus Latine Melo dicebatur : 
that is, as he means, by Ennius c. 

It appears indeed from Horapollof, that the Nile had a 
8acred or hieroglyphical name, which he expressed by voy, 
and explained to denote v&ov or new: which would 80 far 
agree with this Greek derivation of the word Nevos also. 
Concerning this Egyptian name we may possibly have 8ome- 
thing to say hereafter. In reality however the Nile appears 
to have had more names than one. Pomponius Mela has 
gpecified one at least among the AEthiopians : In horum fini- 
bus fons est, quem Nil esse aliqua credibile. Nuchal ab 
incohs dicitur, et videri potest non alio nomine adpellari 
(quam Nilum) 8d a barbaris ore corrupto ©. This 8upposes 
Nuchal only a corruption of Nilus. Orosius too appears to 
have meant this name, where he is speaking of a river in 
Africa, 8upposed to be the Nile : Quem utique prope fontem 
barbari Dara nominant, ceteri vero accole Nuchal vocant f. 
And Marcianus Capella seems to have intended it also, under 
the form of Nital: Ambifariumque Nital secum congressa 
mitificats: Nital being here apparently the constellation 
Taurus, in the sense of the Nile. This word Nuchal is pro- 
bably the same with Neel, still applied to the Nile in the 
8ame parts of the world Þ ; as in Neel el Azrek the Blue Nile, 
Neel el Abiad the White Nile. 

Another name however for the Nile was Siris : concerning 
which Pliny observes: Sic quoque etiamnum Siris ut ante 
nominatur per aliquot millia (miles), et im totum Homero 


® Nonnus, iii. 275, Cadmus ad Ele- fi.ii h 70. T il. 42. 

ctram, De Io. h See sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Man- 
b Georgica, iv. 291; cf. ad Aneid. ners and Customs, first series, i. ch. 1. 
- ZI. P. 2. note; cf. second series, 1. xl. 51. 
© Cf. ad AEneid. i. 741; iv. 246. Cf. Pliny, H. N. v. 10. 329, who seems 
di. 21. See 8upra, P. 21. to mean the same fountain as Orosius, 
e iti. 9. Cf. Lydus, De Mensibus, under the name of Nigris. 

iv. 68. p. 96. i H. N. v. 10. P. 330- 
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Zcgyptus; aliisque Triton. Stephanus Byz.! De Syene: IIos 
Alyvnrov xai Albunias En T6 Neikep* pel 5v ovopacru Lips 6 
Torap6s. And Dionysius Periegetes ® : 

"Evbev TwrdroD rarepxerar bara NeiNov, 

bs $yroc AcBuybev er avrokiny move prov 

Eipes vn” Aldo ruchnoxera, of && Euvnuys 

evvacra aTpepberri per oSvopua Neov Edevro. 
Thus paraphrased by Festus Avienus ® : 

Hic qua 8ecretis incidit flexibus agros 

Zthiopum lingua Siris ruit : utque Syenen 

Czrulus accedens diti loca flumine adulat 

Nomine &e claro Nilum trahit. 


According to these testimonies then Siris was a name of 
the Nile ; but whether more properly an Athiopian one, or 
equally 80 among the Egyptians, may be doubtful. The 
probability is that it was as much the one as the other. Now 
Sihor is the name of the Nile in Scripture : © From Sthor 
which is before Egypt” *—© And by great waters the seed of 
Sihor, the harvest of the river, is her revenue? ?—© And now 
what hast thou to do in the way of Egypt, to drink the 
waters of Sthor? or what hast thou to do in the way of As- 
syria, to drink the waters of the rivera?” This last text 
proves very clearly that Sihor was as much the distinctive 
river of Egypt, as the Euphrates or the Tigris of Assyria or 
Mesopotamia ; and therefore that it must be the Nile. 

Now the Sihor of Scripture might easily in pronunciation 
be contracted into Sir: and if it once assxumed that form, 
and in that form became known to the Greeks, they would 
naturally make both Yips and YLeipuos of it. It is certain that 
the first syllable is long in Eipcs.as-much as in Selpuos. 

The proper meaning of this word ZEelpios, apphed to the 
dog-star, on this principle would be the 8tar of Sihor or 
Siris ; that 1s, of the Nile. And what could be a more ap- 
propriate name for it than that? rising as it did and becom- 
ing viable every year in Egypt just as the Nile was ready to 


inundate the country. In the opinion of the learned Selden*, ' 


l Zvhyy, 683, 684. P Teaiah, xxiii. 3. 
m 221; Geographi Min. iv. 38, 39. q Jeremiah, i. 18. 
n 336. r De Diis Syris, Syntagma i. cap. iv. 


© Joshua, xiii. 3. 147-149, Lips. 1668. 
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this Greek name of the Nile, Etps, (which he too derives 
from the Sihor or Schichor of Scripture,) with the article 
prefixed, (6 Zipis,) was the best explanation of the Egyptian 
name of Osiris. And though we do not ourselves concur in 
this opinion, yet we may collect from Platarch that some 
such explanation of the name of Osiris had occurred to the 
learned in his time: Etot yap of Tov "Ooty Uvrixpvs for elvar 
xat 6vopateoVar Eeiprov vh EMAmver Atyorores 6 rat map Ai 
yuiTios 7 Tpddeors rod dpPpov ToUvoua menoimxev apepryvoetioldars. 


Secrion XI.—On the name of «vwv, or the dog, as applied 

to Sirius. 

It appears from 8ome of the testimonies already produced, 
that the dog-star itself bore the name of Isis in Egypt. Add 
to these Eratosthenes *: "Exe: & Gorepas ent ev rhs rehdAns a, 
ds "Iors Acyerat: and Hyginus?: In capite autem alteram 
(ﬆtellam habet), quam Iss 8wo nomine statuisse existimatur, 
et Sirion adpellasse propter flammz candorem, quod ejus- 
modi 8t ut preter ceteras lucere videatur. | 

This fact however is most distinctly as8erted by Hora- 
pollo ® : "Tos 3 Tap avrois (Alyvnrios) tortv Gorhp Alyurrion 
xakovuevos avs, *EAMmriort $& Gorportur, ds rat Joxet Bact- 
Acvew T@v Aotr@vy GoTEpwr, Gre uev pel{wv Gre © 1oowy avaTeA- 
Awv, xal Gre pev Napmtporepos Gre $& oory obross And it 8eems 
to have been because of the supposed identity of Isis with 
the dog-star, and of the influence of that star in particular 
on the rise of the Nile, that Lucian represents it as part of 
the office of Io, translated to Egypt and changed into Isis, 
to bring up the Nile, that is, to preside over the inundation*®: 
Thy $3 'I& $a roy Te\dyovs Es Thy Alyurrov Gmayayav "low nol 
noov* cat T0 Aormov EoTw Oeds Tols Ext kat Tov Neihov Gvayerw 
xal Tovs aveuouvs EntMEPMET® Kal Twierw TOUS MACOUTAS. 

We learn also from this passage of Horapollo, that the 
proper Egyptian name of the dog-star, even as thus as80- 
ciated and thus identified with Isis, was not Isis but Sothis. 
Not that Sothis was the original form of this word in 


3 De Iside et Oxiride, liii. est: alii enim Junonis, alii Isidis, alii 
t KaraoTepiopuol, 33, Kiwy. matris deum adpellavere. 
u Astronomicen Poeticwn xxxv. Cf. Wi. 3. 


though it occurs in Greek in the shape both of Zu0ns and 
of E@Gots also, there can be little doubt that each of these is 
a corruption of E£@0s. The former occurs in the passage 
quoted 8upra from Plutarch. In the Vita Isidori of Da- 
mascius the word is E£@0s*. "Ore Thy E&@0w Alyunroc Thy 
Tow eta Ocohoyodow, of dt *EAAnves els Tov Lelprov Gvdyovor 
Todro T0 GoTpoy, kat @&s xiva TOY Lelpiov, Gmadov Tov Mplwvos 
Gvra xuvryerouvros, oro dia{wypapodet, parkkov It EvreruTwpevor 
T@ ovpary deuvvouot. 

Now it would be a great mistake to confound this Egyptian 
name of the dog-star, £60, or EZ@0:, with that of the first 
month in their calendar ©&0, which is not even Egyptian, 
being merely the Alexandrine form of Owv0, and 80 far a cor- 
ruption of the Egyptian ; much more with that mythological 
conception of the Egyptians, in the shape of a person, to whom 
they attributed the invention of letters and numbers, and of 
arts and 8ciences; and whom the Greeks, on that account, 
identified with their Hermes, and the Romans with their 
Mereurius : for the name of this person in the Egyptian does 
not appear to have been Thoth, but instead of that Tat, 
or Tot, or Toot. Still less is this Egyptian name of the dog- 
8tar, Sothis, to be confounded with that of Typhon, the 
antagonast principle of the Egyptian Osiris ; which was £50, 
not Zw0: though all these mistakes, and all this confusion of 
distinct names one with another, have been made#. 

* Ptolemy, wi : Recherches Historiques sur les Observations Astronomi- 
ques des Anciens, p. 31, Mr. Ideler observes: © Il est hors de doute que 
Thoth Sothis et Seth 8ont le meme mot prononce differemment.”” 

He adds that according to Bochart, (Hierozoicon,) Sothis in the old 
Egyptian signified a dog, as it does in the Coptic at present. There is no 
proof however that Sothis ever did mean a dog, either in the old Egyptian 
or in the Coptic, until the Egyptians themselves had learnt from the 
Greeks to consider xuwy, in the gense of a dog, and Sothis, the tar 
80 called, as the same. 


Jablonski, as Mr. Ideler continues, denied this assertion of Bochart's, | 


and maintained that Sothis in the Coptic meant only an epock or beginning 
of time. Its meaning in that point of view could not be older than the 
Sothiacal period ; and must have been, in reality, much later. 


Y Ildrepa T@v (wv, 21. Z Photius, Cod. 242. p. 340. |. 36. Cf. 343. L 12. 
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Egyptian; but the Egyptian, expressed according to the | 
Greek idiom. The purely Egyptian form of the word was 
probably £60, which in Greek naturally became EG@0s; and 
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The monuments and sculptures confirm the preceding testi- 
monies of antiquity to this point ; by demonstrating that even 
according to them the proper hieroglyphical style of Isis is 
Isis-Sothis ®, (i. e. Isis and Sothis united,) and that the hie- 
roglyphical symbol of Sirius itself is Isis. The truth is that, 
as 800n as the Egyptians had conceived the idea of their 
Isis, they translated her at once to the heavens; fixing on 
the dog-star as her representative, and identifying her ever 
after with this 8tar in particular. The well known inscription 
at Nysa in Arabia, reported by Diodorus, ran accordingly in 
these terms : 'Ey® epi yuvh rat aderþy Oclpidos Baoikews* Cyw 
elut 7 TpeTN Kapmov avOpwTos evporoa ... &yw Ele 71 Ev TE GOTPP 
T@ «vvi EntTEANOVEa ... xaipe xaipe Alyvare 1 Opayacd peD: an 
inscription which sufficiently attests its own origin, whether 
it was actually to be found at Nysa, (or any where else out 
of Egypt,) or not. It implies the 8ame thing that, according 
to Plutarch, the vwvxy or 80ul of Iss was believed to have 
passed into the dog-star, as that of Horus was to have passed 
into the constellation of Orion, and that of Typhon into the 
Bear©: Tas 8 wvxas ev oopavry Adunew doTpa, rat xankeiovar 
xiva petv Thv "lowos vþ EMAmpvor, vn Atyumriov d& Lady, 
'Nplwva dt Thy "pov, Thy $E Tvpe@vos Gprrov. 

Now the true meaning of this word E@0:s in the Egyptian 
appears to be intimated in the following passage of Plu- 
tarch1: 'Ey 82 Tais *Eppod Acyoperats BiBNots loropodo: ye- 
yodh0ai Tmept T@v lepav bvoudrwr, GT, Tv puev ETL THS TOY JNiou 
Tepupopas Teraypevy Buvapw *Qpov, "EXAmes $' 'And\\wva, 
xakovor rhv $ ent Tov Tvevuaros ol ptv *Ootpy or dE Edpanty ol 
$& £60: Alyvrriorl onpaive, d& xbyow 7 T0 rvew. did kat Tapa- 
TpoThs yevouerns Tod Gvduaros *EAAmmiorTt oiwy KexAmras T0 
doTpoy, &Tep Wtov Ths "lowdos voulouoty. 

It thus appears, (and as it would seem on no less an 
authority than that of the books ascribed to Hermes,) that 
the meaning of this Egyptian term in Greek was «vnos, or 
ro xvew, in English conception, or to conceive : and this being 
once understood, it furnishes the most obvious and the most 
natural explanation of the name of the dog-star in Greek, 


a Wilkingon, Manners and Customs, 
Sec. geries, i. xiii. 366-371. 377, 378. 
bij. 27. Cf. 15, and Herod. iii. 97. 


c De Iside et Osiride, xxi. Cf. xxii. 
d Ibid. lxi. 
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which could possibly be imagined. The Greek of to conceive 


is xvew too: and suppozing it by any means to have become 


known to the Greeks that the Egyptian name for the 8tar in 
question was E£@0t, and that £60: in their language meant fo 
conceive ; nothing would be more natural, nothing more pro- 
bable, than that, as Plutarch himself observes, they should 
have construed this appellation in their own language to 
mean 6 «vwv &orhNp. And what would there be in the Greek to 
distinguish between 6 xvwv Gorhp, in the sense of the 8far of 
conception, the conceiving star, and 6 xvwv aornp in the 8ense 
of the dog-star? Not even a difference of accent ; much less 
of orthography. Now this star was already known among 
the Greeks by the name of 6 «wwv absolutely, and in the 
8ense of the dog, the dog of Orion, in the time of Homer : 
but it was not yet known by the name of Sirius, nor, for 


ought which appears to the contrary, for 300 years after the 


time of Homer. And this too would be only consistent, if 
Sothi was more properly the name of this star in Egypt, than 
Sihr ; or if the latter was as much an Athiopic name for it, 
as an Egyptian, but the former was purely an Egyptian 
one. 
We have already had occasion to observe that, as all the 
stars have their proper time for rising heliacally in every 
latitude, 80 have they for setting heliacally ; and that there is 
nothing in the nature of things, nothing but the arbitrary 
distinctions of human opinion, to discriminate their power 
and influence, 8uch as they are in themselves, at one of those 
times, from the 8ame power and influence at the other. In 
the particular case of Sirius, the cireumstance to be re- 
marked with respect to these distinctions is that, in con- 
nection with the present system of things, its heliacal setting 
was an earher phenomenon than its heliacal rising any 
where; and its first hehacal setting for a given latitude, hke 
that of the ancient Jerusalem, was nearly coincident with 
the beginning of things itself; 1. e. with April 25 *#. 


* We have been favoured by professor Challis of Cambridge with the 
following formulz for calculating the right ascension and the declination 
of Sirius, for any number of centuries before an assumed point of time ; 
for instance, A. D. 1837, the date of the fifth Sothiacal period, in connection 
with the present eystem of things; that is, reckoned from April 24=25 
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Now the knowledge of this fact seems to have been perpe- 
tuated by tradition ; (especially among the nations of the 
east;) viz. that, if any of the 8tars more than another could 
be said to have been in the ascendant at the beginning of 
things, or any to have been more closely connected with the 


B. C. 4004, perpetually. This formula for the variation in Right Agcension is, 
2648-6 * 8. + 08-0500 x #2 

in which 5 is the number of centuries before the asxumed epoch : and for the 

yariation in Declination it is, ,, 


450-0 x 5 — 19-25 x #2 


The epoch then being assumed as A. D. 1837, in reckoning back to B. C. 
4004, i=58-4 and $2= 3410-56. We have therefore, for the R. A. 


2648-6 x i= 26486 * 58-4 Om = I £452-64 
+ 08-0500 x #2= 08-0300 x 3410-56 = + 170-528 
5623-168 


= 4h. 20m. 23s.- 168 


In like manner we have for the Declination, 


450".0 x i= 450"-0 x g8-4 - - = 26280-00 
— 19-25 x $2= — 19"-26 x 3410-56 - = _— 
— 39373: 
= — 710? o< - '.28 


Now, according to the Nautical Almanac, the mean Right Ascension of 
Sirius. May 6 (= April 24) A. D. 1837, was 6h. 37m. 57 8. - 32, and the De- 
clination (S.) was 169. 29.54". 255. 

We have therefore the mean Right Ascension of Sirius, 


h. mm. S 
A. D. 1837. April 24 .. Sn on .. 6 37 57:32 
Subtract 58-4 centuries .. Og Ek = 4 20 23-168 


Mean R. Ascension of Sirius, April 24 B. C. 4004 2 17 34152 
= 34* 23 32-280 


In like manner we have the Declination _ Sirius, » 


= 


A.D. 1837, April 2g .. .. 16 29 £4255 
Subtract 58-4 centuries (gn langed).. .. —IO 56 13-28 
Declination of Sirius April 24 B. C. 4004 .. 27 26 7-533 8. 


Such then being the mean Right Ascension and 8uch the Declination of 
Sirius at this time, it is easy to 8ee even from the globe, that, if the 8un was 
8etting at 6 y.M. on April 24 (=25) B. C. 4004, Sirius must have been set- 
ting at or about 7 P. M.: that is, as nearly as possible under the precise 
circumstances, which would be understood to be meant by those of its set- 
ting heliacally. 
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origin of the existing 8ystem of things than another, it was 
Sirius. And this, we have no doubt, is the true explanation 
of the peculiar estimation in which this 8star appears to have 
been held in the east, as the object of 80 much reverence 
and of 80 much dread; and why 80 many of the nations of 
old, especially in the east, displayed a marked and significant 
desire to attach their calendar, and the reckoning of civil 
annual time among them, to the heliacal rising of Sirius: a 
fact which is attested by their calendars themselves. 

No people however of former times had preserved a more 
authentic tradition, on all these points, than the Egyptians. 
None were more aware that true mundane time had always 
been dated from the vernal equinox : none were better ac- 
quainted with the true natale mundi itself : none possessed a 
more perfect chronology of the age of the world. If they 
dissembled their better information concerning these things, 
and even, in the course of time, perverted and misrepre- 
8ented the truth ; they had their motives for doing 80. It 
answered their purpose in later times to transfer the natale 
mundi from the vernal equinox to the 8ummer solstice ; but 
even 80, only from the heliacal 8tting of the 8ame star, 
which they knew to have been in the ascendant at the be- 
ginning of the present 8system of things, to the heliacal 
rising. 

The Egyptian Is8is was worshipped at Sais in Egypt under 
the name of Neith: at Atarbechis or Aphroditopolis under 
that of Hether, Hathor, Athor, or Athyr : but whether Iss, 
or Neith, or Athyr, the 8ame person was meant, of which 
Isis was the first and original conception # Now it 


* The Egyptian Neith, as all writers on the theology of Egypt have 
observed, is the original of the Grecian Athena. Athena is merely the 
Egyptian Neith read backwards, OHN for NHO. Sais being the principal 
city of Neith in Egypt, and Neith universally considered by the Greeks to 
be the same with their Athena; this seems to have been the reason why, 
as we are told in the Scholia on Lycophron, ver. 111, axrys, Charax took 
Sais itself to be only another Egyptian name for Minerva : Sdis 8 «ar 


Aiyutriovs 1 AOnva Neyeras, Gs nou Xdpat. That the Egyptian Neith | 


was the true prototype of their own Athena was known to Plato : Opp. 
pars ui. vol. ui. 12 (=21), 1-8. Timzus: (cf. Proclus in Timeum, 1. 
68=30. C.) Hence Arnobius, (where Minerva is speaking,) iv. p. 137 : 


Quod si fidem inquiris facti, Agyptios et ego testes dabo : quorum sum 
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appears from the sculptures, and from the hieroglyphi- 
cal inscriptions which have been deciphered<, that each 
of these goddesses, Neith and Athyr, in particular was et 
forth and represented under the image of the © cow which 
brought forth the sun,” ©* the great cow, the mother of the 
gun,” © the engenderer of the sun<.,” And when it is known 
that each of these conceptions was a type of Iss, and that 
Isis herself had also the name of Sothis; it must appear a 
rational and conmstent explanation even of these pecuhar 
and high sounding titles, to understand them with a speci- 
fic reference to the fact just pointed out; viz. the actual 
ascendancy of Sothis or Sirius, at the beginning of the ex- 
isting system of things. 

The Egyptians were well aware that, if Sirius was setting 
hehiacally at or near to the vernal equinox A.M. 1, it would 
be rising hehacally at or about the summer solstice ; and 
they were able to calculate that, if the primary date of the 
vernal equinox was falling at the beginning of Thoth, the 
first heliacal rising of Sirius in connection with the present 
system of things would be falling very near the end of 
Athyr, the month in their calendar 8acred to Isis herself, 
and, according to Plutarchf, in the capacity of Mouth and 
Methuer as much. as of Athyrei or Athyr ; the former denot- 
ing, (as he tells us,) simply mother ; the latter, the full and 
the causative, (m\npys and atrws) ; and therefore both together 
a very proper title for 8uch a mother as the first cause of all 
things, the magna mater and alma parens rerum «ar efox1v. 
And this being the case, it was natural that, as s0on as theyhad 


Neith lingua, Platonis testificante Timo. But that Neith herself, and 
even at Sais, was only another form or representation of Isis, appears from 
Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, ix ; and from the inscription on her image 
there, which was proper only for Izis: To & ey Zdee rhs Aﬀnvas, jv ral 


*Iow vopi{ovow, 80s encypapry elxe roraurmy 'Eyw ep Tav To yeyovos, 


xai by, xal eodpevor* rat Toy epov menrnov oudeis mw Ovnros amerahuyev. 
Cf. also cap. lxii—which explains the meaning of this name of Neith, 80 
applied to Isis, as if denoting ov an" epaurys : © the velf-derived.” 
Proclus in Timeum, i. 69 =3o. E, adds to the above, from the inscription : 


"Oy EY® KapToy ETEKOY JNLOS EYEVETO. 


e Egyptian Antiquities in the British series, ii. xiii. 67, 68. 
Museum, parti. p: 12. 20: Bunsen, i. f De Iside et Osiride, Ilvi. 
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36 Sothaacal period of the Egyptians. DIS8. XIY. 
conceived the idea of their Tzis, they should translate her to 


Simus; and 8hould identify Sirius with her as equally con- 
cerned with herself in the work of universal production. 
From this 8tar and from Isis even their own world was but an 


emanation : 80 that this 8tar might well be called the star of 


conception ; the junction of which with Igis, or rather its 
identification with Isis, made it the star of production also, 


and Isis the mother of all things, even of the sun itself. 


Section XII. —Application of the above conclusions to the 
Sothiacal period. 
If then the Egyptians had any measure of duration, any 


period properly 80 called, which depended on the phenomena 


of this 8tar ; the epoch of this period would naturally be 
fixed to the first appearance of the star for their climate in 
the morning twilight: and it would be as proper and as 
consistent to call this period the Sothiacal period in the 
Egyptian language, as the Kvvixh Teplodos in Greek, the 
Periodus Canicularis or Canaria in Latin, or the Period of the 
Dog-star im English ; all meaning the 8ame thing ; vis. the 
interval comprehended between one appearance of this star 


- in the morning, under certain circumstances, and its appear- 


ance again in the morning under the 8ame. 


——m_mm ene 


CHAPTER IL. 


On the epoch of the Sothiacal period of the Egyptians. 
| . 
SECTION [.—On the measure of the Suthiacal period. 


Tax equable year of 365 days, and the Julian year of 365 
days every three years, and of 366 days every fourth, being 
gupposed to begin together on any given day in the Julian 
year; we have often observed that the former will recede, 
fall back, or lose, as it may appear, in comparison ' of the 
latter, one day every four years. 

That is, the equable year and the Julian beginning toge- 
ther on the first of January at midnight ; at the end of four 
equable years, the equable year will be found to be. begin- 
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ning on December 31 at midnight ; while the Julian, at the 
end of four Julian years, is 8till beginning on January 1 at 
midnight, as before. At the end of eight equable years, the 
former will be found to be beginning December 30 at mid- 
night ; at the end of eight Julian, the latter will still be be- 
ginning January 1 at midnight, as before. 

The recession of the equable year on the Julian will con- 
tinue to proceed at the rate of one day every four years : 80 
that at the end of 120 years of equable annual time it will 
be found to have accumulated to 30 days, or to one entire 
month of equable time ; and the first of Thoth in the 121st 
equable year, instead of falling on January 1 at midnight, 
wil. now be falling on December 2 at midnight. 

In 120 x 6 or 720 equable years the recession will amount 
to 180 days; 1. e. 6 months of equable time ; and the first of 
Thoth, at the beginning of the 721st .equable year, will be 
found to have fallen back to July 5 at midnight ; while 


the first day of the 721st Julian year is continuing attached 


to the first of January at midnight, as at first. 

In 365 x 4 or 1460 Julian years, the recession will amount 
to 365 days, or one equable year itself. Consequently in 
1460 Julian years, such as we began with supposing, the first 
of Thoth will again be found falling on January 1 at mid- 
night, as before. But it must be evident that this will be 
the case not at the beginning of the 1461st equable year, 
but at that of the 1462d : in other words that in this inter- 
val of 1460 Julian years, from the incidence of the equable 
Thoth on January 1 at midnight once before, to the inci- 
dence of the equable Thoth on January 1 at midnight again, 
there will be 1461 equable years of no more than 365 days 
each, though there will be only 1460 Julian years of 365 . 
days every three years and of 366 every fourth. 

This period then of 1460 Julian, and 1461 equable, years 
is a necessary effect and consequence of two such different 
things as a fired annual measure of 365 days every three 
years and of <©66 days every fourth, and a fixed annual 
measure of 365 days perpetually ; when the one is constantly 
referred to the other, the lesser to the greater. It meagures 
and defines the absolute interval of time in years of each 
dexcription, which must elapse before an annual standard 
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lke the latter, having once set out in a certain state of rela- 
tion to an annual standard like the former, can return to the 
8ame 8tate of relation to it again. 

When therefore we meet with the mention of this period, 
whether with or without an express reference of one of these 
standards to the other, it must always be understood with 
gnch a reference. It cannot have any meaning without it : 
1460 Julian years will always imply 1461 equable years, and 
1461 equable years 1460 Julian : and each must be under- 
8tood with this reference to the other accordingly, whether it 
18 80 exprest or not. 

Now we meet with this period in Tacituss, as one of the 
gupposed measures of the Phoenix cycle of the Egyptians. 
We find it in Firmicus Þ as one of the measures of the Annus 
magnus, in the 8ense of the time required for the restitution 
of the 8un and the moon, and the five planets, relatively to 
each other; and in oppoition to another great year of 
300,000 yearsi: Quantis etiam conversionibus major ille 
quem ferunt perficeretur annus qui quinque has stellas 
lunam etiam ac 80lem locis suis origimibusque restituit : qui 
mille quadringentorum et s8exaginta unius annorum circuitu 
terminatur. And in both these instances it is observable 
that the length of the period is exprest in terms of the 
equable year. We meet with this period of 1461 years also 
in Dio Cassus*, as the interval of time for which, in his 
opimon, the calendar reformed by Czsar would stand in no 
need of a fresh correction, but at the end of which, as he 
appears to have thought, it would require an additional 
correction of a day. We find it in Bede, under its proper 
name, as the measure of the Annus cynicus! : Caniculares dies 
ee dicuntur, de principio leonis usque ad medietatem, per 
guindecim dies. 81 vero canicula cum sole fuerit ardorem 
designat. Sirius illa dicitur in Greco, et est cynicus annus, a 
xvv0s, qui est; canis, 1160 (corr. 1460) anni. It occurs in Chal- 
cidius in Timzum® : © Cum hanc eandem stellam &orp6xuvoy 
qudam, ZEgyptii vero ooakexqv (lege Ew0nv or Ew0w), vocent: 


E Annales, vi. 28. 1 i. 391. Mundi Constitutio : De Con- 
h Lib. i. Prefatio. stellationibus. 
i Lib. i. Prefatio, cf. ii. 1. m Ed. Meursii p. 218. cf. Fabricius, 


k xliii. 26. cf. Gaza de Mensibus, x. ( (Hippolyti Opp. Hamburgi. 1716 
Uranolog. 298. B. C. ; Chalcidii in Timeum Comm. a 2 
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cnjus completur, annus qui «vyex0s vocatur annis mille qua- 
dringentis 8exaginta.” Lastly, it occurs in Syncellus®, enter- 
ing along with another factor, 25, into the great period of 
36,525 years, the Annus magnus or 'AToxardoraots xoopirt 
of the books, designated by him as the Mercurii Genica and 
Kyrannides, and according to Manetho himself the Bi8Xos 
rhs Zw0veos. This Annus magnus 1s the product of 1461, the 
measure of the Sothiacal period in equable annual time, and 
25, the measure of the Apis cycle; and these 36,525 years, 
80 composed of 1461 cycles of 25 years and 25 cycles of 
1461 years, are 80 many equable, not 80 many Julian, years. 


SECTION 1.—On the epoch of the Sothiacal period. 
1. The equable or cyclical. 

In each of these instances it must be evident from the 
numbers themselves that the period is meant of the restitu- 
tion of annual and noctidiurnal equable time in terms of 
Juhan ; though there is no intimation in any but the three 
last, (from Chalcidius, Bede, and Syncellus,) which connects 
this restitution with the Sothiacal period ; that is, with the 
interval, whether in equable or in Julian time, between one 
appearance of the dog-star, under certain circumstances, and 
on a certain day in the equable year, and the next, under 
the 8ame circumstances, and on the same day, also. 

This deaideratum is most completely supplied by Censo- 
rinus : and, though his testimony is no doubt familiar to many 
of our readers, yet, because of its importance to the present 
question, we must beg leave to lay it before them in his own 
words0. 

Ad Agyptiorum vero annum magnum luna non pertinet ; 
quem Grece «vv«0v, Latine camicularem vocamus, propterea 
quod mitium illius 8umitur quum primo die ejus mensis 
quem” vocant Agypti Thot Caniculze sidus exoritur. nam 
eorum annus civils 8olos habet dies cccLxv, sine ullo inter- 
kalari. itaque quadriennium apud eos uno circiter die mi- 
nus est quam naturale quadriennium : eoque fit ut anno 
324: where the reading is &oTpoy «v- n 64. 2—9g: cf. 95. 9—97. 14: 72. 


»ds for &oTpdnuvoy, and Zabw for ooke- 14=—73:. 19. 
% o De Die Natali, xviii. 
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40 Sothiacal period of the Egyptians. DISS. XIV. I 
MCCCCLx1® ad idem revolvatur principium. hic annus etiam | 


7JAcaxos & quibusdam dicitur, et ab aliis 6 Ocod Eptaurds. 


The naturale quadriennium, here alluded to, is the cycle of | | 


leap year in the mean Julian year, and very possibly, in the 
opinion of Censorinusy, in the mean natural year also, as differ- 
ing from the mean Julian, if at all, only by an inappreciable 


quantity. It is at least here supposed by him, that the 


equable year of 365 days fell one day 8hort of the mean 
natural year, as much as of the mean Julian, every four 
years. And as at the beginning of this passage he called 
this period of 1460 years the annus cynicus, and at the end 
he s8tyles it 6 005 Eruauros, we might at first 8ight suspect a 
corruption in his text of 6 009 Eriauros for 6 Zwlov ErtauTos ; 
did it not appear from a 8ubsequent allusion to the 8ame 
thing4 that 6 gov evuauros was the true reading here after all. 
Yet, whether as the 0coDd eruauros or the Zadov Eriauros, there 


can be no doubt that the Canicular period only can be meant 


in either cage99. 

It appears then that Censorinus recognises the annus cyni- 
cus or canicularis of the Egyptians as gomething well known 
in his own time; and though he calls it a year, it is manifest 
that he means a complex of years by it, (not less than 1460,) 
in the ordinary sense of the term. We need not be sur- 
prised at his applying the name of one year even to a period 
of years ; especially to one of this kind. The Egyptians them- 
gelves appear to have regarded it in the 8same light, and to 
have 8spoken of it in the 8ame way, as the divine year, or 
year of the god44q, We learn too from Horapollor, that they 
gave the name of a year to four years, that is, to the cycle 
of the Julian leap year : for, speaking of the crow, as the 
lieroglyphical symbol of the justa mensura of human life, he 
observes; Airy yap (7 exarov Ery xar Alyvariovs* T0 de Eros xar 
Alyvnrlovs Teoodpwr emaurev. 

We perceive also that Censorinus speaks of the proper 
beginning of this period hkewise as 8omething well under- 
stood ; viz. the time of the visible appearance of the dog-star 
on the first day of that month which the Egyptians called 
Thot : and though he does not further explain himself here 


P xx. ad. fin. 4 xxi, qq Cf. Horapollo, i. 5. r jj. 89. 
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\ by informing us that #kis month was the first in their calendar, 


he gives us to understand as much in a subsequent chapters, 
where he is speaking of certain zras in use m Egypt, yet 
reckoned from the first day of this month Thot, or Thoth, m 
the Egyptian calendar. 

According to Censorinus therefore, the proper beginning 
of the Sothiacal period, in the proper equable style of the 
reckoning of annual time, was the first day of the first 
Egyptian month Thoth ; but not under any circumstances ; 
only when the rising of the dog-star (the heliacal rising) was 
observed to be taking place on the morning of that day in 
the equable year. And this rising of the dog-star itself being 
a 8tated and regular phenomenon, attached to the 8ame 
geason of the natural year ; but the first day of the equable 
reckoning of time, referred to any fixed and invariable term, 
being necessarily variable, and incapable of preserving the 
8ame relation to s8uch a term for more than four years in 
SUCCeSSIOn ; it 18 manifest that this coincidence, having once 
been observed to happen under certain circumstances, could 
not be perceived to be happening again, under the s8ame cir- 
cumstances, until the first day of the equable reckoning, 
referred to that season of the natural year to which the 
riging in question was constantly attached, had made a 
complete revolution of the natural year. That. is, it could 
not happen again in less than 1460 mean natural or mean 
Julian years. 


SecTIon III. —n. The Julian. 


The stated equable date of the Sothiacal period has thus 
been made known by the testimony of Censorinus. The 
Julian is 8till a desideratum. 

Let us turn however to the sequel of his testimony, where 
he is speaking of the zra of Nabonassar, and of that of 
Philipt : and we $hall find this omission also s8upphlied. 

Sed horum initia 8emper a primo die mensis eJus 81- 
muntur, cui apud Agyptios nomen est Thoth ; quique hoc 
anno fait ante diem vi kal. Julias; cum abhinc annos 
centum Imperatore Antonino Pio 1 et Bruttio Prevente 
Co. idem dies fuerit ante diem xii kal. Augusti: quo 


S xx1. t Cap. xx. 
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tempore 80let Canicula in ZAgypto facere exortum. quare- | | 
scire etiam licet anni illius magni, qui, ut supra dictum est, | 


et solaris et canicularis et dei annus vocatur, nunc agi ver- 
tentem annum centesimum. 

The date of this work of Censorinus?, (as he informs us 
himself in this chapter,) was the consular year of Ulpius and 
Pontianus, U. C. 991, A. D. 238, answering to Nabon. 986 ; 
when the 1st of Thoth actually fell on vii kal. Julias, June 25, 
as he says it did. The hundredth year of the same ra 
before this began Thoth 1 Nabon. 887, July 20 A. D. 139, 
U. C. 892, in the consular year of Imp. Antoninus Pius 1 
and Bruttius Presens. All this proves clearly that he must 
have been penning this treatise 8ome time between June 25 
A. D. 238 and Jan. 1 A. D. 239. But it has also given 
occasion to suspect an error of reading in his text, as it 
8tands at present, xii kal. Aug. the 8upposed date of Thoth 1 
Nab. 887 : for that means July 21 in the Roman reduced to 
the Julian style, not July 20, the true Julian date of Thoth 1 
Nab. 887. 

Learned men therefore have proposed to correct his text in 


this instance, by reading xm kal. Augusti, instead of xu kal.. 


Augusti. But there is no authority from MSS. for any s8uch 
correction: nor do we believe it to be necessary. It has 


never yet been known to the learned, that in this particular 


year, U. C. 892, A. D. 139, the Roman kalends were just one 
day behind the Juhan : and consequently that xi kal. Aug. 
July 21 Roman was the 8ame thing as July 20 Julian. This 
date of xi kal. Aug. in connection with the heliacal rising of 
Simus, A. D. 139, was no doubt handed down to Censorinus' 
time from actual observation of the fact; and as the date 
which held good at the time: and he has faithfully reported 
it just as he had received it ; though in his own time July 21 
Roman did not differ from July 21 Julian. 

The full explanation of this point indeed must be reserved 
for the Roman calendar. We have 8aid enough however to 
convince the reader that to correct the text of Censorinus in 
this instance would probably be only to corrupt it ; yet with- 
out any prejudice to the fact that whatsoever the Roman 
date of Thoth 1 Nab. 887 might be, its Julian date neither 
was nor could have been any thing but July 20 A. D. 139. 
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Szcrion I'V.—On the Julian date of the rising of Sirius in 
Egypt, determinable by calculation. 

The integrity of the text of Censorinus then in this in- 
stance, 80 far as concerns the Roman date specified by it, 
and yet the identity of that date itself with the Julian 
July 20, A. D. 139, being both taken for granted ; we are 
most concerned at present with the remark subjoined to this 
date, as if casually and inadvertently : © Quo tempore solet 
Canicula in Agypto facere exortum.” 

If this observation 1s to be referred to the date just men- 
tioned, x11 kal. Aug. =July 20; it follows that the stated 
date of the rising of Sirius in Egypt, (the heliacal rising ; for 
of none other can Censorinus be 8upposed to be here 8peak- 
ing,) must have been July 20. The words are, Quo tempore 
solet Canicula m Agypto facere exortum. 'They connect the 
rising of Canicula and this date of July 20, as a stated and 
regular coincidence of things in Egypt. Remembering then 
what he himself told us just before, that the Annus canicu- 
laris itself began when the first day of the equable Thoth was 
falling on the 8tated date of this phenomenon, and was com- 


- Pleted when it was returning to it again; we must of neces- 


ity infer that one of these periods had just come to an end, 
or one was just beginning, July 20 A. D. 139, when this 
stated date of the heliacal rising in question, and this first 
day of the equable Thoth, were thus meeting together. 

The fact of the coincidence itself, and the consequent 
truth of this statement of Censorinus, have often been put 
to the test of calculation. Petavius instituted a calculation 
of this kind®, by which he determined the comical rising of 
Sirius, for the meridian of Heliopolis, A. D. 139, to Cancer 
12*.F, July 4 or 5: and the heliacal rising to Cancer 259.39', 
July 20 in the morning. Bainbrige found the place of 
Sirius for the 8ame latitude, in the 8ame year, the 26* of 
Cancer also; and the date of its first appearance in the 
morning July 20 too. Mr. Ideler, in modern times, has 
entered into various calculations of the same description, 

uv Uranologium, Varie, lib. v. vi. nicularia, una cum demonstratione;ortus 
P- 203. Siri heliaci proparallelo inferior £gy- 


V De Anno Caniculari : Problema v. pti: auctore Joh. Gravio.” Oxon. 1648. 
72, 73- © Johannis Bainbrigii .. . Ca- 
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designed to ascertain the date of the heliacal rising of Sirwus 
for the meridian of Memphis, at the supposed epochs of two - 
or three different Sothiacal periods ; and of this of A. D. 139 
among the rest”: which he determines, like both his pre- 


decessors, to July 20 in the morning. But the most recent L 
as well as most elaborate of these calculations, which has E 
happened to come to our own knowledge, is that of Mons. 6 
Biot, in the fourth volume of his Traits Elementaire d' Astro- : 
nomie Physique, Paris, 1841-47 : the result of which too is n 
to determine the date of the phenomenon, for the meridian a 
of the ancient Memphis, to July 20, 3h. 19m. 188. A.D. d 
139x. 


The truth of the statement of Censorinus then, that the 2 
heliacal rising of Sirius in Egypt, A. D. 139, was observed to a 
have taken place both on Thoth 1 and on July 20, may be O 
considered abundantly confirmed by the test of calculation. - 
And this being an intimation, or by the learned hatherto < 
having been construed into an intimation, that one period of . 
1460 Julian years (the stated interval between one case of a 
coincidence of this kind, and the last of the 8ame kind before 
it) was coming to an end in A. D. 139; their attention was 
naturally directed to the proofs of the same comcidence at 
the beginning of this period, 1460 years before A. D. 139; 
that is, B. C. 1322: and whether these three things, the first 
day of the equable Thoth, the 20th of July, and the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, were all meeting together, for the 8xame me- 
ridian, in B. C. 1322. This problem too has been repeatedly 
80lved, and with the s8ame resultsY : all guch as to determine 
the heliacal riging in question to July 20 B. C. 1822, as much 
as A. D. 139k, and all to the first of the Nabonassarian 
Thoth in that year too. 


* The mean natural year being less than the mean Julian by a stated 
quantity, 11 m. 9 8ec. 36 th. of mean time; its excess over the equable year 
of 365 days is less in proportion than that of the Julian. The equable year 
therefore does not fall back on the mean natural at the 8ame rate as on the 
mean Julian. It requires a longer interval of time to bring back a given 
equable term to a given natural one, than to a given Julian one. 

M. Biot, as8uming Delambre's standard of the mean natural year, 
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w See Halma's Ptolemy, tom. iii. p. 32-37. 
<< Recherches Historiques sur les Ob- x P.634-4 437-641.4 441. 
servations Astronomiques des Anciens,” Y See the references, as before. 
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Sxcrion V.—On the dates of the heliacal rising of Sirius, 
according to various testimonies. 


It thus appears that calculation the most carefully 
made, how often so0ever repeated, fixes the date of this 
phenomenon for one and the 8ame meridian, (that of the 
ancient Memphis or ancient Heliopolis,) to the 8ame Ju- 


365 d-242264, (365 d. 5 h. 48m. 51 gec.- 6,) shews® that od-242264 * 1508 
= 365 d-334112: which is only od-0g91848 greater than one year of the 
above standard. 'The period of restitution of the equable year in a natural 
one of this standard would be 1508 natural years; in which there would 
be 1509 equable years, and -091848 of a day over. 

The standard of the natural year, which we assume, is 365 d-24225 : 
od-24225 more than the equable year. Now od. 24225 «x 1507 = 365d-07075 
= 365 d. th. 41 m. 528. 48th. That is, in 1507 natural years of the standard 
of our Fasti there are 1508 equable years, and 1h. 41 m. 5328. 48th. of one 
day over, but no more. The period of restitution of the equable year in 
the natural year of our Fasti would be 1507 natural years = 1508 equable; 
or nearly 80. 'This will etill more plainly appear, by the actual compari- 
80n of 1507 natural years of the standard of our Fasti and 1508 equable. 


Supplementary Tables. 


Table of mean tropical years. Table of equable years. 
y. d. h. m, s. th. Y. d. 
1000 = 365,242 6 © © o©o 1000 = 365,000 
500 = 182,621 3 © © © 500 = 182,500 
7 = 2,556 16 41 52 48 8 = 2,920 
1507 = 550,420 I 41 52 48 1508 = 550,420 
—11 © 36 
I ZO 43 12 


It would appear to be a necessary consequence of this fact that, if the 
first of the equable Thoth, zra cyc. 1, at midnight, coincided with the 
mean vernal equinox, A.M. 1, at midnight, the 18t of 'Thoth, era cyc. 1509, 
at midnight, should be found coinciding with the mean vernal equinox, 
A.M. 1508, at midnight, within x h. 4x m. 528. 48 th : or at least, 8ince 
mean tropical time is reckoned in our tables, as they stand at present, 
from 11m. 9s. 36th. before midnight®, within x h. 30 m. 43s. 12 th. of 
midnight, A. M. 1508. 

To ascertain whether this was the case or not, we must refer to our 
General Tables ; and there we find that the mean vernal equinox, A.M. 


a Traits Elementaire d'Astronomie Physique, iv. $ 29. p. 50. 
b See the Introduction to the Tables. 


answers to this year, we find Thoth 1, reckoned according to the Julian 
rule, entering April 24 at midnight, 11 days later than April 13 at mid- 
night. 
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true theory of time of every kind, noctidiurnal and hebdomadal and an- 
nual, natural, equable, and Julian ; of which we have 8aid enough in the 
preceding part of our work. Equable time is nothing but the constant 
8uccession of noctidiurnal : natural annual time is something very differ- 
ent from that. The order of day and night is the order of ferizz. There 
are stated times, (viz. at the ingresses of our geveral Julian periods,) when 
the natural year drops two terms in the order of ferize at once. The equable 
year never drops more than one. 'There must be a difference then between 
the Julian date of the first term in the natural year, and the first in the 
equable, at the end of 1507 years of the one, and of 1508 of the other, in 
proportion to the number of these periods through which both have passed 
meanwhile. And this is confirmed by what is observed to hold good in 
the present instance. The difference in integral days between Thoth i 
era Cyc. 1509 April 24 at midnight, and the Tabular vernal equinox, A.M. 
1508, April 13, Th. 3om. 438. 12th. is 11: and that is the number of 
periods also, between A. M. 1 and A.M. 1508. 

If however we compare 1507 natural years and 1508 equable, after 
A. D. 225, Nab. 972-973, we shall find this difference disappear. The 
date of our Tabular vernal equinox, A. D. 225, was March 21, 5 h. 24m. 
218. 36th., answering to Pachon 27 Nab. 972, at the 8ame number of 


Ce a he en nl we LY % 


hours from midnight. 
A.D. h. m. s. th, Nab. h. m. s. th. 
225 March 21 5 24 21 36 972 Pachon 27 «5 24 21 36 
I5607 — 12+1 41 52 48 I508 +1 41 52 48 


1732 March 9g 7 6 14 24 2480 Pachon 27 7 G6 14 24 


And our Tables accordingly shew the vernal equinox A. D. 1 732, 
March 9, 7h. 6m. 148. 24 th; and Pachon 27, Nab. 2480, on March 9g 


This is demonstrative proof that, when both the mean natural annual 
time and the equable noctidiurnal and annual time of our Tables begin to 
proceed in the same manner relatively to every thing else and to each 
other perpetually, the period of the restitution of the latter in terms of the 
former is 1507 mean natural years, 1508 equable years, within rh. 41 m. 
528. 48 th. only. 
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lian term, July 20, from A. D. 139 as far back as B. C. 
1322, or downwards from B. C. 1322 as low as A. D. 139: 


1508, was entering April 13, 1 h. om. 438. 12th. after midnight—which 
80 far agrees with the above presumption : but in ra cyclica 1509, which | 


The explanation of this phenomenon involves the entire question of the 


On this principle, it might be asumed that as 1461 equahle years = 


cn. 2.8. 5. Dates of the rising according to testimony. 47 


which in itself is a very remarkable circumstance, and, until 
the reasons of the fact are explained, is well calculated to 


1460 mean Julian, 80 1508 equable years=1507 mean natural; though 
the equation in the former case 1s complete, in the latter it is not com- 
plete : it only approximates to completeness. In like manner, 1425 
equable years = 1424 8idereal years : as may be shewn from our Tables of 
both kinds of time. . 


Supplementary Tables. 


Table of mean sidereal time. Table of equable time. 
Y. d. h. m. 8s. y. d, 
I000 = 365,256 8 39 27-454 I000 = 365,000 
400 = 146,102 13 3 46-982 400 = 146,000 
20 = 7305 3 3 11:349 20 = T7,z00 
4 = 1,461 © 36 38-270 5 = 1,825 
1424 = 520,125 1 23 4055 I425 = 520,125 


The difference in this case is only 1 h. 23 m. 48: even less than between 
1507 mean natural and 1508 equable years. 

Some learned men and astronomers, as Mr. Ideler observes©, have taken 
occasion from this circumstance to charge the ancient Egyptians with mis- 
taking the true length of their Sothiacal period, by as much as 36 years, the 
difference of this period of 1424 mean sidereal years and that of 1460 mean 
Julian years : contending that the 8un would necessarily return to a state 
of conjunction with Sirius at the end of 1425 equable years, 1424 8idereal. 
This is true : but, as Mr. Ideler justly observes, it has nothing to do with 
the theory of a period like the Sothiacal, which is based on the relation of 
the equable year to the mean Julian, not to the sidereal. The date of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius for any of the latitudes of Egypt may be as8umed 
to have been fixed and invariable. It has been found at least, de facto and 
for the particular meridian of Heliopolis or Memphis, always attached to 
the ame Julian term; from July 20-22. A fixed Julian term must fall on 
every day in the moveable year in its turn; and on one after another ; 
rising one day higher and higher in the equable notation every four years. 
If we suppose it to begin with falling 9 days before Thoth 1, that is, on 


Mesore 27 ; four years after it will be falling on Mesore 28, eight years 


after on Mesore 29, and 80 on : and 36 years after, on Thoth 1. 

Now any of these dates might be made the epoch of a period, which 
was founded on nothing but the simple Fact, and the simple obeervation 
of the Fact, of the coincidence of a given phenomenon, (which was only at- 
tached to some fixed date,) with one of these terms in the moveable year : 
and the period itself would be measured in each case alike by the interval 
between the first instance of a coincidence of this kind, and the next in 


© Ptolemy, Halma, iii : Recherches Historiques sur les Observations Astrono- 
miques des Anciens, p. 38. He means Dupuy, Lalande, and Pfaff. 
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lian term, July 20, from A. D. 139 as far back as B. C.. 
1322, or downwards from B. C. 1322 as low as A. D. 139: ; 


1508, was entering April 13, 1 h. 30 m. 438. 12th. after midnight—which 
8 far agrees with the above presumption : but in zra cyclica 1509, which 
answers to this year, we find Thoth 1, reckoned according to the Julian 
rule, entering April 24 at midnight, 11 days later than April 13 at mid- 
night. 

The explanation of this phenomenon involves the entire question of the 
true theory of time of every kind, noctidiurnal and hebdomadal and an- 
nual, natural, equable, and Julian ; of which we have aid enough in the 
preceding part of our work. Equable time is nothing but the constant 
guccession of noctidiurnal : natural annual time is something very differ- 
ent from that. The order of day and night is the order of ferizz. There 
are 8tated times, (viz. at the ingresses of our several Julian periods,) when 
the natural year drops two terms in the order of ferize at once. The equable 
year never drops more than one. There must be a difference then between 
the Julian date of the first term in the natural year, and the first in the 
equable, at the end of 1507 years of the one, and of 1508 of the other, in 
proportion to the number of these periods through which both have passed 
meanwhile. And this is confirmed by what is observed to hold good in 
the present instance. The difference in integral days between Thoth 1 
zra Cyc. 1509 April 24 at midnight, and the Tabular vernal equinox, A.M. 
1508, April 13, 1h. 3om. 438. 12th. is 11: and that is the number of 
periods also, between A. M. 1 and A.M. 1508. 

If however we compare 1507 natural years and 1508 equable, after 
A. D. 225, Nab. 972-973, we shall find this difference disappear. The 
date of our Tabular vernal equinox, A. D. 225, was March 21, 5 h. 24m. 
218. 36th., answering to Pachon 27 Nab. 972, at the 8ame number of 
hours from midnight. 


A. D. h. m, s. th. Nab. h. m. s. th. 
225 March 21 5 24 21 36 972 FPachon 27 «5 24 21 36 
I5607 — 12+1 41 52 48 I508 +1 41 52 48 


1732 March 9g 7 6 14 24 2480 Pachon 27 7 G6 14 24 


And our Tables accordingly shew the vernal equinox A. D. 1732, 
March 9g, 7h. 6m. 148. 24th; and Pachon 27, Nab. 2480, on March 9 


This is demonstrative proof that, when both the mean natural annual 
time and the equable noctidiurnal and annual time of our Tables begin to 
proceed in the same manner relatively to every thing else and to each 
other perpetually, the period of the restitution of the latter in terms of the 
former is 1507 mean natural years, 1508 equable years, within th. 41 m. 
52 8. 48 th. only. 


On this principle, it might be asumed that as 1461 equable years = 


2, 


cn. 2.8. 5. Dates of the rising according to testimony. 47 


which in itself is a very remarkable circumstance, and, until 
the reasons of the fact are explained, is well calculated to 


1460 mean Julian, 80 1508 equable years=1507 mean natural; though 
the equation in the former case is complete, in the latter it is not com- 
plete : it only approximates to completeness. In like manner, 1425 
equable years=1424 8idereal years : as may be shewn from our Tables of 
both kinds of time. - 


Supplementary Tables. 


Table of mean sidereal time. Table of equable time. 
y. d. h. m. s. y. d, 
T1000 = 365,256 8 39 27-454 IO000 = 36s, 
400 = 146,102 13 3 46-982 400 = 146,000 
20 = 73065 3 3 11:349 20 = T7300 
4 = 1,461 © 36 38-270 5 = 1,825 


1424 = 520,125 1 23 4055 I425 = 520,125 


The difference in this case is only 1 h. 23 m. 48s: even less than between 
1507 mean natural and 1508 equable years. 

Some learned men and astronomers, as Mr. Ideler observes©, have taken 
occasion from this circumstance to charge the ancient Egyptians with mis- 
taking the true length of their Sothiacal period, by as much as 36 years, the 
difference of this period of 1424 mean sidereal years and that of 1460 mean 
Julian years : contending that the 8un would necessarily return to a state 
of conjunction with Sirius at the end of 1425 equable years, 1424 sidereal. 
This is true: but, as Mr. Ideler justly obgerves, it has nothing to do with 
the theory of a period like the Sothiacal, which is based on the relation of 
the equable year to the mean Julian, not to the 8idereal. The date of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius for any of the latitudes of Egypt may be as8umed 
to have been fixed and invariable. It has been found at least, de facto and 
for the particular meridian of Heliopolis or Memphis, always attached to 
the same Julian term; from July 20-22. A fixed Julian term must fall on 
every day in the moveable year in its turn; and on one after another ; 
riging one day higher and higher in the equable notation every four years. 
If we suppose it to begin with falling 9 days before Thoth 1, that is, on 


Mexore 27 ; four years after it will be falling on Mesore 28, eight years 


after on Mesore 29, and 80 on: and 36 years after, on Thoth 1. 

Now any of these dates might be made the epoch of a period, which 
was founded on nothing but the 8imple fact, and the simple obegervation 
of the Fact, of the coincidence of a given phenomenon, (which was only at- 
tached to some fixed date,) with one of these terms in the moveable year : 
and the period itself would be measured in each case alike by the interval 
between the first instance of a coincidence of this kind, and the next in 


© Ptolemy, Halma, iii : Recherches Historiques sur les Observations Astrono- 
miques des Anciens, p. 38. He means Dupuy, Lalande, and Pfaff. 
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excite surprige. For this explanation, as given by the astro-: 
nomers, we refer to the preceding note. Had we been left 


order to it, under the same circumstances. It is manifest that the idea of 
the Sothiacal period must have been first conceived in this manner ; from 
the observation of one such coincidence as this, and from the contempla- ' 
tion of the next of the same kind, and of the interval necessary to bring it - 
_ about. It implies (in its very conception) a knowledge of the Julian reckon- 
ing of time, and a just and accurate idea of the relation of equable to 
Julian time perpetually ; but it does not necessarily imply any reference 
to the mean sidereal year; not even as supposed to be the same with the 
mean Julian. 

It is a necessary consequence too of the nature of guch a period, that 
its epock must be arbitrary. There is no natural epoch of such a period 
as the Sothiacal : none but what must be from choice, and by appoint- 
ment; in one word posiftive. The first day of the equable year indeed 
was more likely to be selected for the purpose than any other : and there- 
fore, howsoever long the Egyptians might have been employed in obeerving 
the coincidence of such a stated phenomenon as the heliacal rising of 
Sirius with the different days in their equable year one after another, 
before the commencement of their Sothiacal period ; they might naturally 
wait, to begin the actual reckoning of the period itself, until the pheno- 
menon in question was observed to be coinciding with the 18t of Thoth. 

The Sothiacal period is consequently a period of a certain number of 
equable and of a certain number of mean Julian years. In Nabonasea- 
rian equable years it is 1461 : and in the corresponding number of mean 
Julian it is 1460. In cyclical equable years it is 8omething more. If 
the definition of the Sothiacal period is That number of years which brings 
the same equable date back to the same Julian perpetually ; in cyclical 
equable years it cannot be less than 1504. The cyclical Thoth A. w. 1, 
#ra CyC. 1, was coinciding with April 25 at midnight. It did not begin 
to coincide with the game Julian term again, until zra cyc. 1505, though 
it continued to do 80 down to zra cyc. 1508. The next cage of the 8ame 
kind of coincidence was #ra cyc. 3014 : 1509 years after the second. The 
fourth was zra cyc. 4526 exeunte; 1513 years after the third : the fifth 
Epagomene at this time representing the 18+ of Thoth, just as April 24 
was representing April 25. 'The fifth case of the 8ame kind cannot occur 
within the compass of our tables at least. That the period was not uni- 
form in each of these instances is due to the alternation of our Julian pe- 
riods; which does not follow a fixed and invariable rule. 

These examples are sufficient to prove that true equable time, in the 
gense of cyclical, which has never varied from itself since the beginning 
of things, in connection with Julian has been subject to a different law 
from s1wmple Nabonassarian perpetually. Whether the ancient Egyptians 
were aware of this distinction, before they conceived the idea of their 
Sothiacal period, is a difficult question to decide: yet we are strongly 
inclined to believe that they were; and had been made acquainted with it 
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however to collect the date of the phenomenon from tes- 


Y 
ft timony merely, distinct too from that of Censorinus, we 
of by long and careful obgervation, and egpecially by the constant reference 
_ of their equable calendar itself to 80 stated and regular a phenomenor as 
_ the heliacal rising of Sirius, which was to all intents and purposes the 
M | game thing as a fixed and invariable Julian date. 
@. | Notwithstanding this however, it is «till true that there was always 
ws guch a thing as a Sothiacal period of 1461 equable, 1460 mean Julian, years, 
os in the equable style of our Fasti itself perpetually. The Nabonassarian 
he type of equable time accompanied the cyclical from the first : and where- 
80ever that type has place this period has place too. The first Nabonas- 
wo garian term was Mesore 10; which A. M. 1 and ra cyc. 1 was agreeing 
od both to April 25 at midnight and to Thoth 1 at midnight. A.M. 3333 
_ ra Cc. 3335 B. C. 672, when April 25 dropped to April 24 at midnight, 
od this Nabonassarian term dropped from Mesore 10 to Mesore 9 at mid- 
a night. But if we may asgsume that the proper Nabonassarian epoch of every 
ng Sothiacal period, from the beginning to the present day, in its own style 


of has been either Mesore 10 or Mesore 9, and the proper Julian one April 
25 or April 24 perpetually ; the following scheme will shew that these 


Ih periods have been of uniform length, 1461 years in the equable, 1460 in the 
—_ Julian, reckoning of annual time perpetually. All that is necessary to be . 
| further observed in reference to this point is that there is also a cyclical | 
: of term, at the beginning of each of these periods, answering to April 25 at 
By one time, and to April 24 at another ; which is in fact the true epoch of each 
wo of these periods in the equable style for the time being ; and that the Na- 


If bonasgarian one, Mesore 10 or Mesore 9, at the 8ame point of time is 80 
only because it agrees with this ; because it is the Nabonassarian expo- 


be nent of this. This cyclical term is necessarily a different one, at each of 
| , these times: the Nabonassarian one is nominally always the 8ame, as 
Pe much as the Julian. And yet in reality the cyclical term is the only con- 
Ry stant quantity in all these cages; the Nabonassarian, though nominally 
bat invariable, is in reality always varying; yet 80 as till to pregerve the 
Þe 8ame relation to the cyclical. 
= Scheme of the 8uccession of Sothiacal periods of 1460 mean Julian, 
R- 1461 equable, years perpetually, from the beginning to the end of 
WK the tables of the Fasti Catholici. 
por Period. A.M. B, C. ra Cye. Cyclical. Nabonaszarian. Julian. 

1. IT 4004 1 Thoth x Mesore 10 April 25 
the ii 1461 25944 1462 Mesore 25 Megore to — 25 
ng ii, 2921 1084 2923 Mesore 13 Mesore ro —— 25 
aw A.D, 
znSs iv. 4391 377 4394 Mesore 9 —— 24 
eir v. 5841 1837 $3845 Mesore 9 —— 24 
oY The calculations which have been instituted to find the true Julian date 
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Should. probably have felt ourselves perplexed by opposite 
and conflicting statements. And though no statement ab 


of the heliacal rising of Sirius, A. D. 139, B. C. 1322, B. C. 27824, have 
brought a very remarkable fact to light ; viz. that for some reason or other 
the Julian date of this phenomenon for a given latitude like that of Mem- 
phis has not varied for 3000 years before the Christian zra. It has always 
been this one Julian term, as 80 determined by calculation, July 20. 

Such a phenomenon as that was not to be expected a priori. On the 
contrary, it must always have been 8upposed, prior to the proof of the fact 
to the contrary, that there could not be less than nine days' difference be- 
tween the Julian date of this phenomenon at the beginning of one Sothi- 
acal period, and the Julian date of the s8ame at the beginning of the next. 

In 1460 mean natural or mean Julian years, the longitudes of the fixed 
stars undergo a change of 20* 18' 21-529 at least : 


Supplementary Tables. 


Table of the annual increment of the fized stars in mean longitude. 


years. © / a” 

1000 _ IZ3 54 29541 
g00 = 5 33 47-816 
60 = go 4172 
1460 = 20 18 21-529 


The mean motion of the 8un over 20* 18' 21-529, according to our 
tables also, would require 20d. 14h. 26 m. 24 $ec. at least. 


Tables of mean motion of the sun in longitude. 


20d. = 19 42-716,64 
14h. = 3449705 
. 26m. = r-064,78 
JR 24 8ec. = 0-016,43 
20d. 14h. 26m. 24 sec. 20 18-358,50 = 20* 18' 21-51. 


The precession of the mean Julian on the mean natural or tropical 
year of our Fasti in 1460 years is 11d. 7h. 33 m. 36 ec. 


Tables of Precession. 
Years. d. h. m. s. 
I000 = 718 © o 
400 —_ 3 2 24 © 

60 = 17 9 36 
1460 = 11 7 33 36 


And this being s8ubtracted from the preceding, the difference is 9 d. 6h. 
4 Ptolemy, Halma, iv. Recherches, &c. 1-38. 


in 


CH. 2. 8. 5. Dates of the rising according to testimony. 51 


extra, in a case like this, could possess an authority equal to 
that of repeated astronomical calculations, uniformly agreeing 


521m. 48 8ec. by which the Julian date of such a phenomenon ought to be 


retarded in the 8pace of 1460 years *. 


The same result is obtained, and with still greater exactness, from our 


tables of mean annual sidereal time, and of mean Julian time. 


years. d. h. m. s. 

1000 = 365,250 8 39 27-454 

400 = 146,102 13 3 46-982 
© BW 60 = 21,915 9 9 34-047 


Table of mean annual sidereal time. 


1460 = 533-274 6 52 48-483 
533-205 


9 6 52 48-483 


Table of mean annual Julian time. 


years. 

1000 = 365,250 
400 = 146,100 
60 = 21,915 


1460 = 533,265 


The Sothiacal period of 1460 mean Julian years contains also nearly an 
integral number of mean eidereal days; as will appear from our table of the 
complement of the mean Julian year in mean sidereal time. 


Julian years. 


r IO00 = 
400 _ 

60 on 

1460 = 


Sidereal complement. 
d. h. m. s. 
1000 © Zo 33:298 
400 © 12 13:319 
60 © 1 49-998 


1460 © 44 36-615 


which being only oh. 44 m. 37 sec. greater than a complete number of 
mean s8idereal days, or periods of 24 mean sidereal hours, a star, which 
pasged the meridian in a given instance at the beginning of one of these 


periods of 1460 years at oh. om. os. 


of mean sidereal time, at the begin- 


ning of the next would pass it at oh. 44 m. 36 or 37 s. of mean sidereal time. 


* As a general rule, and where 

1 exactness is not required ; 
the effect of precession in mean longi- 
tude may be assumed = 1 day in time 
in 714 years, or 2 days in 143 years. 
Consequently it is sufficient to divide a 
given number of years by 143, and to 
multiply the quotient by 2 ; to get 
that effect, in a given instance, in time. 


Thug 1420 =10, with a remainder of 


. 309, = consequently to 20 days, and 
about 10 hours of one more. 
The precession in the natural year, 


E 2 


(i. e. of natural annual on mean Julian 
time,) is one day in 129 years. 
1460 . . 
<=» 25, with a remainder of 41, 
that is, about 7 h. 3o m. more. 
d. h. m. 


Hence from 20 10 © 
Subtract I 7 30 


The remainder is 9 2 30; L-e. 
the amount of the precession of the 
Julian date in 1460 years; only 4h. 
23m. less than what we got from the 
more exact calculation supre. 
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in the s8ame result ; (much less contrary and contradictory 
statements ;) it may be proper briefly to notice these different 
statements before we rezume the progecution of our own 
inquiries. | 

Hephzstio Thebanus, for instance, dates the rising of 


Petavius has some observations on this remarkable astronomical fact ; 
implying that he considered it to be something «ara ovpBeBnxds, which 
could not always be the cage: and he speaks of having calculated the belia- 
cal riging for the beginning of the next period after A. D. 139; viz. A. D. 
1599; and of having found it in the gth degree of Leo August 19 or 20®. But 
Mr. Ideler has also calculated the same phenomenon for A. D. 1599, and 
determined it to July 22*; only two days later than its date A. D. 139, 
July 20. And it would seem that July 20 was till reckoned its date in 
Egypt even later than A. D. 1599: for a work is extant, ascribed to 
Schem Seddin, a native of Egypt, (born at Cairo Hej'ra 100g A. D. 1596 
or 1597,) composed by him in Hej'ra 1055, A. D. 645-1646, of which an 
account is given in the Notices and Extracts from unpublighed MSS. of 
the National Library at Paris®; a rural and economical calendar, in whichÞ 
we have the entrance of the 8un into Leo dated Epiphi 21, July 15, and 
the rising of Sirius, Epiphi 26 July 20, its ancient date ; though according 
to Mr. Ideler the true date at this time was two days later. 

We s8hall not attempt any explanation of this phenomenon ; which 
belongs to the astronomers. Certainly, it is peculiar apparently to Sirius, 
and common to none of the fixed stars besides. Mr. Ideler' seems to 
resolve it into the peculiar position of the 8tar relatively to the circles of 
longitude and latitude, during the whole of the period for which its place 
has been calculated. Mr. Biot concludes his own calculation, for A. D. 
I39, with these remarks* : 

« C'est que par une combinaison singuliere des Elements de position 
propres & Sirius, depuis plus de 3000 ans avant I'ere Chretienne jusqu'a 
plusieurs cles apres cette ere, Pintervalle de temps compris entre deux 
levers hEliaques cons&cutifs de cette Etoile 8ur tous les paralldles de PEgypte, 
Etant calcule par les hypotheses de visibilits que nous avons admises, 8 
trouve presque exactement de 3653.3; de gorte que la persistance de 80n lever 
hdliaque & un me@me jour Julien fixe, qui n'est qu'approximative pour les 
autres Etoiles, a Etc tout a fait exacte pour celle-la dans la longue Etendue de 
temps que je viens de 8pecifier. Ainsi 80us le parall#le de Memphis par 
exemple la date de le lever, calculce comme nous venons de le faire, coin- 
cide toujours avec un 20 Juillet.”” 


© Uranologium, Vari, lib. v. cap. vi. f Ptolemy, iv. Recherches, ut supre, 
P- 203, 204 There is probably some p. 37, 38. 
error in the numbers here. Bainbrige & Tome ij. 165—280. By Sylvestre 
or Gravius also, Canicularia, loc. cit. de Sacy. 
Supra, determines the heliacal rising the A Ibid. 263. 
Same year to Leog* 14'; and that must be i Recherches, ut Tn. 37, 38. 
Some time about the 218t or 22d of July. K iv. p. 640. $ 44 
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Sirius Epiphi 25 in the Alexandrine calendar; 1.e. July 19-. 
This too is the date assigned it by Dositheus, in the calendar 
of Geminus; i. e. the 23d day in Karkinon, July 19; and for 
Egypt also. Pliny has the rising of Sirius &nAGs xv kal. 
Aug.® July 18; but this reading is probably in error for 
xvi kal. Aug. July 17 : for he dates it also. on the 23d day in 
Cancer : Sole primam partem Leonis ingres&o—hoec fit post 
golstitium vicesimo tertio die : and as his date of the 8olstice is 
vil kal. Jul”. June 24, the 23d day from that date could not 
be later than July 17. The 8olar ingresses too in the Julian 
calendar being dated in octavis partibus, the ingress into 
Leo, on that principle, would be July 17 not July 18. He 
has another date, Exoritur Caniculz sidus, sole primam par- 
tem Leonis ingrediente, xv (lege xvi) ante Augustas kalen- 
das©; which also a comparison with the preceding proves to 
be meant of its risIng im Egypt. Palladius has the ortus 
Canis apud Romanos xiv kal. Augustid: July 19. Solinus, if 
not im 80 many words, yet by implication extends the date of 
the phenomenon over three days in the Roman style, xi, 
x1, xi kalendas Augusti, July 20, 21, 22; which he charac- 
terizes also as the tempus natale mundi, according to the 
priests of Egypt<. In the Geoponicaf, we meet with a date, 
'H rod xvv0s emo yivera: rapavotons elroorhs 'Tounlov pms, 
ascribed to Diophanes ; who appears to have been the epito- 
mizer of Dionysus of Utica, the translator of the Books of 
Mago the Carthaginians; and whose own work was dedi- 
cated to king Dejotarus. Also with another ascribed to Zoro- 
astert ; "Ear 8 1 encmo\ky Tov wuvos Th rod TovAiov unvds. 
And, though neither of these is first and properly proposed of 
Egypt, or by writers professing to be Egyptians, yet the 
dates themselves are such as in all probability must have 
been derived from Egypt, and would properly be true, if at 
all, only of the heliacal rising of Sirius in Egypt. 

Lastly, in Ptolemy, De Apparentiisi, there are five dates 


* Apud Petavium, Uranologium, & Cf. Varro, De No Rustica, lib. i. 


Varie, lib. vii. 1. p. 252. cap. i. $ 10. h jj. 15. 
® IL N. xzviii. 68. $2. p, 229. i Halma, iii. p. 13,14: 49, 50- (Cf. 
b Ib. 69. $ 2.P. 229, 230: cf.685.1.59. the © Memoir” of Mr. Ideler, p. 3, 4- 


CI 47. 7, 8; and his © Remarques,” p. 6, 7. 
d Rei Ruztice 88. lib. vii. tit. viii. Fabricius Bibliotheca Greca, lib. iv. 

Fix. e Polyhistor, xxxii. 12, 13. cap. xiv. 432-44$: Geminus, Calenda- 
fi. 8. rium, Uranologium. 
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of the phenomenon, for five different latitudes, from the paral- 
lel of 134 hours to that of 154, and from Epiphi 21 or 22 in the 
Alexandrine calendar, July 15 or 16, to Mesore 14 or 15, Au- 
gust 7 or 8. Of these however only the first, that of the parallel 
of 13: passing through Syene, Epiphi 21, July 15, and that of 
the second, for the parallel of 14 hours, Epiphi 27 July 21, (or 
as Fabricius reads Epiphi 28 July 22,) passing through Alexan- 
dria, would be proper for Egypt. It follows consequently that 
in Ptolemy no notice is taken of the stated date of July 20; 
which appears to have been that of the phenomenon for the 
ancient Heliopolis or Memphis in Egypt more particularly. 


Section VI.—On the errors involved in the preceding assump- 
tions, respecting the date of the Sothiacal period. 

The inquiries of learned men in modern times into the 
history of this celebrated Egyptian period, and into the cir- 
cumstances characteristic of it, have hitherto been instituted 
without a proper knowledge of some things which were ne- 
cessary to be known in order to arrive at the truth, and with 
a degree of uncertainty about others, concerning which there 
ought to have been no doubt ; if this investigation was to be 
guccessfully conducted. It is not surprising therefore that, 
notwithstanding all the pains and labour which have been 
bestowed upon this 8subject, it is not yet properly under- 
stood : though it is very possble that in the opinion of the 
learned themselves the Sothiacal period of the Egyptians is 
that one of the antiquiti2s of Egypt about which they may 
be considered to know most. 

But in the first place, if they were to come to a correct 
conclusion with respect to this point of the epock of the 
period, was it not necessary to begin with settling the ques- 
tion of the nature of the period itself ? and whether it might 
not be a Julian period; a period connected with a Julian 
calendar ; a period 8ubject to the laws of the reckoning of 
annual and of noctidiurnal time according to the Julian 
rule? For if it was, it must have a cycle of leap-year : and 
if it had a cycle of leap-year, it must have a double Julian 
date,. one in the leap-years of the cycle, the other in the 
common years. The principal date in 8uch a period, the 
stated date of the rising of Sirius, could not be constantly 
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attached to one Julian term. From the necessity of the case 
it must be attached to two; one of them a day higher than 
the other; one of them the Julian date of the comcidence 
in the first year of the cycle, the other in the three last. 

We 8ay then, (and it appears to us that the reasonableness of 
the assertion cannot be disputed,) that, before the question of 
the proper Julian date of the Sothiacal period could be deter- 
mined, the preliminary question, whether the Sothiacal period 
itself was not a Julian period, required to be first decided. 
If this question was to be decided in the affirmative, it woyld 
necessarily follow that the calendar epoch of the period must 
correspond to two Julian terms ; one in the leap-years of the 
cycle, the other in the common years: one of which might 
be July 20, but the other in that case must be July 21. It 
would not follow from this distinction that the rising of 
Sirius itself must have had a double Julian date also, July 21 
in the leap-years of the cycle, and July 20 in the common 
years ; only that the period itself must have had such a 
double date, though professedly always as80ciated with the 
8ame phenomenon of the rising of Sirius : and that the 
ring itself, as constantly as8ociated with the epoch of such 
a period, must have been reckoned according to a cyclical 
rule, which might not always be agreeable to the truth, and 
yet could never vary more than one day from it. 

It is not our intention to enter at present on this parti- 
cular inquiry, whether the principle of the Julian year was 
known to the ancient Egyptians, or whether the actual 
Julian year was possessed by them in any form or shape ; 
and from what point of time in their history. We have 
already declared our opinion on that subject*; and what we 
have till to 8ay, in explanation of their peculiar cycles, we 
trust will confirm it and place it out of question. Yet this 
too is one of those points on which the learned have not yet 
come to an agreement, nor if left to themselves are likely to 
do 80: and 80me of them have carried their doubts so far as 
to deny the Egyptians the knowledge of the Julian year 
even in theory, much more in use and effect; contrary to 
the plainest declarations of antiquity. On this question, 80 
k Diss. vii. ch. ji. sect. iii. vol. i. 551. 
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far as we have been able to judge for ourselves, there ought - ? 
not to have been more than one opinion. With respect * 
to the Sothiacal period at least; the Julian reckoning 1s 
involved in its very nature and constitution. The cycle of 
leap-year is exsential to such a period. Its reckoning must 
be kept perpetually in cycles of four years, that is, in cycles 
of leap-years : and the very existence of such a period among 
the Egyptians is a demonstrative proof of the knowledge of 
the principle of the Julian year among them also; and from 
as far back as the existence of the period itself at least. 

The first oversight then, which chronologers im general 
have hitherto committed, with respect to the date of this * 
Egyptian period, is that of taking it for granted that 1t must 
be attached to one date, and that date the strictly astrono- 
mical one of the rising of Sirius, July 20; without congder- 
ing that it might possibly have a double date, July 21 and 
July 20 : though had it occurred to them to reflect that the 
period itself was a Julian one, and reckoned perpetually i 
cycles of the Julian leap-year, this distinction muust have 
been recognised ; and July-21] must long smce have been 
acknowledged as the stated and regular date of the pheno- 
menon in the cyclical or calendar reckoning thereof at certain 
times, as much as July 20 at others. 

The next mistake under which the learned have latherto 
laboured, who have undertaken to investigate the epoch of 
this period, is of a different kind from the preceding ; and 
would have produced the 8ame effect in misleading them, 
and in vitiating the conclugions at which they arrived, even 
if that had not existed. There is nothing perhaps, which a 
chronologer at the present day would 8ay was more certainly 
to be taken for granted, than the astronomical date of the 
heliacal riang of Sirius, for the latitude of Memphis in 
Egypt, 80 repeatedly determined by calculation ; vis. July 20. 
There is nothing indeed, which they would 8&y was more im- 
pheitly to be relied upon, than such astronomical dates in 
general. And yet there is not a angle astronomical calcula- 
tion of this kind, which has ever been made beyond a certain 
point of time, by reckoning back from the present day, or 


_ ever $hall be made, which has been or will be true without 
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a correction, amounting to a day ; a correction which no 
astronomer has ever yet thought of applying to any 8uch 
calculation hitherto instituted. 

We assert this without fear of contradiction ; after the 
explanation which has been given in the preceding part of 
our work of the necessity to which this correction is ulti- 
mately due; 1. e. because of the effect of the two great muracles 
of Scripture upon the measures of time, and mn particular on 
the cycle of day and night, and on the Julian 8igns or ex- 
ponents by which every term in the uninterrupted represen- 
tation of that cycle requires to be constantly expres&ed. We 
have shewn that the joint effect of thesze two muracles was 
auch that, after B. C. 672, every Julian date of every astro- 
nomical phenomenon, (saving only those of the moon,) dropt 
one day in terms on what it must otherwise have been. And 
this effect has never been undone. It exists at the present 
day. It is 8tall attested, and by the date of every pheno- 
menon of the kind ; even those with which we are most 

It follows that in going back with such dates, and with 
the phenomena attached to them, beyond this epoch of 
B. C. 672, they must be raised one day in terms, to make 
them agree with the truth. If then calculation, so carried 
beyond this point of time from the present day, determines 
the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, at the s8upposed 
epoch of a Sothiacal period, to July 20, without correction ; 
it will now be understood that this is in reality July 21. It 
must be called July 21, and it must be treated as July 21; 
not as July 20. It makes no difference to the circum- 
stances of the phenomenon, in any other respect ; as deter- 
minable to the first appearance of the star in the morning 
tmilight. The question is only whether this is in reality the 
morning twilight, July 20, or July 21. Calculation, without 
correction, answers July 20 : calculation, properly corrected, 
answers July 21. The difference is after all nominal. But, 
i the continuous reckoning of Julian terms, it is and must 
be a difference of a day. July 20 can never be the 8ame 
thing as July 21, or vice versa, July 21 as July 20: and 
whichsoever of these is the proper Julian date of such and 
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such a phenomenon under 8uch and 8uch circumstances, the | 
other cannot possibly be 80 too. 

This conclusion however being taken along with the other ' 
already established, that from the nature of the Sothiacal 
period itself it must have a double Julian date ; it will follow 
that if these two Julian dates of origination after B. C. 672 
were July 20 and 21, (July 20 in the common years of the 
cycle of leap-year, July 21 in the leap-years of the cycle,) 
before B. C. 672 they must have been July 21 and 22; the 
former in the common years of the cycle, the latter im the 
leap-years. And this conclusion, we trust, will be found to 
be confirmed by the matter of fact and by extant proofs ; 
which can leave no doubt concerning it. 


Section VII.—On the true method of arriving at the epock of 
the Sothiacal period, and on the true date of the period. 


The conclusion at which we have arrived, that, whensoever 
the idea of the Sothiacal period was first conceived m Egypt, 
yet from the nature of the period itself it must have a double 
Julan date; is 8ufficient to unsettle the received opinion 
respecting the date of that one 8uch period at least, which 1s 
gupposed to have come to an end July 20 A. D. 139, and to 
have begun July 20 B. C. 1322. Admitting the truth of the 
fact that its actual date A. D. 139 was July 20; we 8hould 
8tll have to go back four years, (i.e. to A. D. 135,) to find 
the coordinate date, at the 8ame time, July 21: and if we 
took into consideration the further fact that at the epoch of 
the period, B. C. 1322, 80 long before B.C. 672, July 20 
must be as8umed as the 8ame thing with July 21, and 
July 21 as the 8ame with July 22; we 8hould ee that 
even July 21 A.D. 135 would not represent the true date of 
origination of the period. It would be one day in defect of 
the truth. | 

But besides all this, we must not omit to mention the 
most coramon mistake which learned men have hitherto made 
in the investigation of this point ; and yet the most incon- 
818stent of all with the real state of the case, the most preju- 
dicial of all to the discovery of the truth ; viz. that in all 
8uch calculations as these without exception, 80 far as we 
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know, they have made use of the simple Nabonassarian type 
of equable time, instead of that type of the same species of 
time, which we have found it necessary to distinguish from it 
by the name of the cyclical. Now to carry back this type 
without correction in the constant reckoning of equable time, 
beyond a certain point, is just the same thing as to carry 
back the s8imple Julian rule of reckoning which is in use at 
present, without correction, beyond a certain point also; yet 
as the perpetual standard and measure of true Julian time. 
Neither of these things is allowable. Neither can be done 
without leading to consequences seemingly true indeed in 
theory but utterly false in fact : and the longer this course is 
persisted in with either more and more false, more and more 


| remote from the truth. There is a limit which the simple 


Julian type of noctidiurnal and of annual time, carried back 
perpetually, cannot pass without immediately getting into 
error; and that limit is A. D. 225. There 1s a himit too, which 
the simple Nabonassarian type of noctidiurnal and of annual 
time cannot pass without becoming erroneous also ; and that 
limit is B. C. 728. 

The only consistent and unalterable type of Julian time, 
beyond A. D. 225, is the Julian type of our Fasti; itself 
merely the true Julian form of the natural type of the same 
thing perpetually: and the only invariable type of equable 
time, beyond B. C. 728, is the cyclical type of our Fasti too ; 
the ultimate prototype and standard of which is the simplest 
and most elementary of the natural measures of time them- 
zelves, the noctidiurnal cycle, in the 8ense of the period of 24 
hours of mean time perpetually. The Nabonassarian type of 
equable time was destined by nature to accompany this 
cyclical one, just as the Julian was to accompany the na- 
tural; but only as 8ubordinate to it, only as dependent upon 
it, only as equated to it at a given time, and only as repre- 
senting it faithfully while that state of equation to it lasted. 
The true standard of equable annual time from the first was 
this cyclical type; as the true standard of Julian was the 
mean natural year: and the case is still the 8ame as at first. 
The relation indeed of the two types, the cyclical and the 
Nabonassarian, to each other at present is fixed, and has 
been 80 ever since A. D. 225: but it should never be for- 
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gotten that it was not the cyclical which was fixed even. 
then, in reference to the Nabonassarian, but the Nabonas- ; 


sarian which was 80 in reference to the cyclical. 


Now this being the case; it must be evident that, even on | 


the assumption that the true Julian epoch of the Sothiacal 
period was July 20, it could never be sufficient, in order to 
discover this epoch, to go back to the time when the first of 
the Nabonassarian Thoth wa- falling on July 20. That point 
is easily determined, according to the simple law of the suc- 
cession of purely Nabonassarian and of purely Julian time in 
conjunction. Tt is neither earlier nor later than B. C. 1322, 
answering to zra cychca 2685. But this is 575 years beyond 
the historical epoch of the zxra of Nabonassar, B. C. 747, 
zra cyclica 3260 ; and 594 years further back than B. C. 728 
zra cyclica 3279, the fixed term which, as we have 8hewn, 
equable Nabonassarian time cannot pass, without requiring 
to be corrected and rectified by a perpetual reference to 
equable cycheal. 

It sIgnifies nothing then that, B. C. 1322, the first of the 
Nabonassarian Thoth, as our tables shew, was actually falling 
on July 20, according to the Juhan rule, at midnight. The 
real question is on what Julian term was the first of the 
cychecal Thoth falling at the same time; that is, ra cyc. 2685? 
Our tables will answer, and answer truly, on July 15 at 
midnight, according to the Julian rule: not on July 20. 
This was the true Juhan date of the true equable Thoth, 
ra Cyc. 2685, 594 years before zra cyc. 3279 B. C. 728. 
There was also a Nabonassarian term which answered at this 
8ame time to this Julian date, as truly as this cyclical one. 
But it was not the first of the Nabonassarian Thoth ; but the 
first of the Nabonassarian Epagomenze. 

In this manner, and by such reasoning as this, is the 
received Juhan epoch of that Sothiacal period, which came to 
an end in A. D. 139, viz. B. C. 1322, convicted of being in 
error. And the extent of the error being the difference 
between July 20 and July 15, that is, five days ; it is manifest 
that, assxuming one day as equivalent to a recession or to an 
advance of four equable or four Julian years, we must go 
back twenty years at least, (1. e. from B.C. 1322 to B.C. 1342,) 
in search of the true first year of the period. Now in this 
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year, which answers to zra cyclica 2665, we find the first of 
the cyclical Thoth, according to the Julian rule, falling on 
July 20 at midnight. But this is the leap-year of the cycle, 
peculiar to the period ; in which the Julian epoch of origi- 
nation must be one day higher than in the common years. 
We must still go back then four years further at least, 1. e. 
to B. C. 1346 ra cyclica 2661; when we find the first of the 
cyclical Thoth, according to the Julian rule as before, falling 
on July 21 at midnight. But we are also to. take into account 
the fact that, at this point of time, 80 long anterior to 
B. C. 672, the epoch in the leap-years of the cycle, which 
after B.C. 672 was July 21, before that date must have been 
July 22. We must therefore go back another four years ; 
i. e. from B. C. 1346 to B. C. 1350 zra cyclica 2657 : and here 
we 8hall at last find what we are in s8earch of, (the true 
Julian date of origination of the Sothiacal period which came 
to an end A. D. 139,) in the true Julian date of the first of 
the cychcal Thoth era cyclica 2657; viz. July 22 at mid- 
night according to the Julian rule, B. C. 1350. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, which we shall find to 
be confirmed by a variety of proofs hereafter, we shall pre- 
8ent the reader with the only true scheme of the period 
itself, from this epoch of origination, Thoth 1 zra cychca 
2657, July 22 B. C. 1350, down to its 8upposed termination, 
Thoth 1 Nabon. 887, Mesore 29 era cyclica 4146, July 20 
A. D.139: a s8cheme which we shall exhibit in both the 
equable and the Julian notation of annual and of noctidi- 
urnal time perpetually, only distributed, for the 8ake of 
compendiousness, into a certain number of periods ; which 
down to B. C. 728 are the 8ame with the Julian periods of 
our Fasti, afterwards are periods of 120 Julian years, in the 
course of each of which the recession of equable time, (in 
the 8ense of Nabonassarian,) on Julian amounts to 30 days, 
or one equable month, perpetually ; and consequently a given 
Julian term, like July 21 or 20, rises 30 days in the equable 
Style of noctidiurnal time, perpetually also. 


First Sothiacal period of the ancient Egyptians ; from B. C. 1350 to A. D 
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SECTION VIIL. 


shewing the equable date of July 21 the epock of origination, in the 


of the cycle of leap year of the period, first at the beginning of each of the y 
of the Fasti, from B.C. 1348 to B. C. 728, secondly at the beginning of 


period of 120 years, from B. C. 728 to A.D. 135. 


La Year 
Pt | retoat [ig | | oa, | ag | POO 
ory : the table. [N44 B.G | oye. | Nab. to eyclical. dntes. 
Fasti. | 
xxij 23 | 1350 | 2657 Thoth x | July 22 
i 25 |1348| 2659 Thoth | — 21 
xxiii | it 1 | 1260| 2747 Thoth 22| — 21 
xxiv | iti I120 | 2887 Phaophi ..26| — 21 
xxv | iv 1 | 980] 3027 Athyr ....30| — 21 
xxvi |v 1 | 868] 3139 Choeac ....27| — 21 
xxvii | vi I 728 | 3279 | 20 | Mecheir .. 1| — 21 | Mecheir .. 1 
XXvViii 1 | 672| 3335 | 76 | Mecheir ..13| — 20 | Mecheir .. 14 
xxviii | vii 65s | 608| 3399 | 140 | Mecheir ..2 — 20 | Mecheir .. 30 
xxix | viii 45 | 488 3519 | 260 | Phamenoth 2 — 20 | Phamenoth 30 
xxx | ix 53 368 | 3639 | 380 | Pharmuthi 27 | — 20 | Pharmuthi 30 
xxxi | x 33 | 248. 3759 | ' 500 | Pachon....26| — 20 | Pachon.... 30 
xxxii | xi 13 | 128 | 3879 ! 620 | Paiini ....25| — 20 | Palini .... 30 
XXXiii | xii 21 8 | 3999 | 740 | Epiphi.... 24 | — 20 | Epiphi 30 
Ara | Zra 
A.D. | cyc. | Nab. 
XXXIiv | Xiii |\Year.| 1 113 4119 | 860 | Mesore.... 23| — 20 | Mesore.... 30 
| 23 | 23 135 +4141 ' 883 | Mesore....29 | — 21 | Thoth .... 1 
{ 27 27 139 4145 887 | Mesore....29 | — 20 |Thoth.... 1 
This 8cheme requires no additional explanation. It us 


proper however to observe that though, after the first year 
of the period B. C. 1350, we as8ign only one Julian epoch, 
July 21, perpetually, there are in reality two all along, July 
22 and July 21; the former in the leap-years of the period 
the latter in the common. It is proper also to remind the 
reader, that the cycle of leap-year of this period anticipates 
on the Julian by 8x months. We have begun the scheme, 
digested as above, in the third year of the period, B. C. 1348, 
and m the 8econd year of the Julian cycle of leap-year, (in 
which our own Julian periods also begin,) when the epoch of 
origination was necessarily July 21. It is proper too to 
direct attention to the fact that at the beginning of the viith 
of these periods, B. C. 608, this date of origination drops 
from July 21 to July 20. The proper date of this change 
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indeed was the 57th year of the vith period, B. C. 672; at 
which time, for the reason 80 often explained, as April 25 
dropt to April 24 and Mesore 10 to Mesore 9, 80 July 21 
dropt to July 20, and the corresponding equable date, in 
the Nabonassarian style, dropt from Mecheir 15 to Mecheir 
14, and in the cyclical from Mecheir 14 to Mecheir 13. 

Lastly, the 8tated dates of the period at first, July 22 and 
21, having thus finally become July 21 and 20; it is very 
observable that the true year, in which the first of the equa- 
ble Thoth (at this time the Nabonassarian) was returning 
to the Julian epoch of origination, July 21, under the 8ame 
cireumstances as at first, was A. D. 135, as our tables 8hew, 
not A. D. 139; and yet, July 20 being at this time as much 
the proper representative of the date of origination in the 
common years of the cycle as July 21 in the leap years ; it 
could not be 8aid that even A. D. 139, Nab. 887, this first of 
Thoth was not till falling on the epoch of origination of the 
period. 

And yet this was the last year of which snch a coincidence 
was possible. It is therefore something remarkable that 
the actual termination of the first period of this kind, and 
the actual commencement of the second, as8igned by con- 
temporary testimony, should have been thus circumscribed. 
We cannot explain this by 8supposing the Egyptian priests to 
have made a mistake of four years in their reckoning of the 
period : we are much more inclined to believe that they 
choge to begin a new period four years later on purpose. 


' The testimony of Apuleius may possibly throw some light 


on this point, if the proper time for considering it should 
ever arrive. The first year of this second period, 80 assumed, 
A. D. 139-140, is nearly coincident with the beginning of 
the reign of Antoninus Pius : and there is reason to conclude 
from the Milesian Fables of Apuleius that whether on this 
account, or for 80me other reason, some s8upposed great &no- 
xardoTaots, or return of things to their original relations, in 
bringing which about the Egyptian goddess Isis acted the 
principal part, actually coincided with this beginning of a 
new Sothiacal period, A. D. 139-140. 


Sothiacal period of the Egyptians. D1ss. xiv. 


SECTION VIIL. 


First Sothiacal period of the ancient Egyptians ; from B. C. 1350 to A. D. 135; 
shewing the equable date of July 21 the epock of origination, in the common years 
of the cycle of leap year of the period, first at the beginning of each of the periods 
of the Fasti, from B. C. 1348 to B. C. 728, secondly at the beginning of every 
period of 120 years, from B. C. 728 to A4.D. 135. 


+ = 9m Year 
Periods | p.:iod of | *' be Era | Era Julian | xx ponamzarian | Julien 
Fans | the table, [Pripe | BG | ge. jab [we eyclical. —— No Nas 
Fasti. | 

xxii 23 | 1350 | 2657 Thoth I | July 22 

I 25 |1348; 2659 Thoth if] — 21 

xXXiii | ii 1 |1260| 2747 Thoth 22] — 21 

xxiv | it 1 | 1120 | 2887 Phaophi ..26| — 21 

xxv | iv 1 | 980| 3027 Athyr 30| — 21 

xxvi |v 1 | 868] 3139 Choeac 27| — 21 
xxvii | vi 1 | 728| 3259 | 20 | Mecheir 1| — 21 | Mecheir .. 1|Julyar 
Xxvili 1 | 672| 3335 | 76 | Mecheir ..13| — 20 | Mecheir ..14| — 20 
xxviii | vii 65 | 608| 3399 | 140 | Mecheir .. 29 | — 20 | Mecheir ..30| — t0 
xxix | viii 45 | 488 3519 | 260 | Phamenoth 28] — 20 | Phamenoth 30] — 20 
xxx | ix 53 368 | 3639 | 380 | Pharmuthi 27 | — 20 | Pharmuthi 30] — 0 
xxxi | x 33 | 248 3759 : 500 | Pachon.... 26| — 20 | Pachon.... 30] — 20 
xxxii | xi I3 128 | 3879 | 620 | Paiini ....25| — 20 | Paiini ....30| — 20 
XXXiii | xii 21 8 | 3999 | 740 | Epiphi....24 | — 20 |Epiphi....30] — 20 

Ara | ZXra 
A.D. | cye. | Nab. 

- XXXliv | Xiil [Year., 1 113 |4119 | 860 | Mesore.... 23 — 20 | Mesore....30| — 20 
| 23 | 23 135 i 4141 ' 883 | Mesore....29 | — 21 | Thoth.... 1] — 21 
[37 | 37 139 4145 887 | Mesore....29 | — 20 |Thoth.... 1] — 20 


This 8cheme requires no additional explanation. It is 
proper however to observe that though, after the first year 
of the period B. C. 1350, we assign only one Julian epoch, 
July 21, perpetually, there are in reality two all along, July 
22 and July 21; the former in the leap-years of the period 
the latter in the common. Tt is proper also to remind the | 
reader, that the cycle of Jeap-year of this period anticipates 
on the Julian by 8x months. We have begun the scheme, 
digested as above, in the Zhird year of the period, B. C. 1348, 
and in the 8econd year of the Juhan cycle of leap-year, (in | 
which our own Julian periods also begin,) when the epoch of ; 
origination was necessarily July 21. It is proper too to ; 
direct attention to the fact that at the beginning of the vath 
of these periods, B. C. 608, this date of origination drops 
from July 21 to July 20. The proper date of this change 
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indeed was the 57th year of the vith period, B. C. 672; at 
which time, for the reason 80 often explained, as April 25 
dropt to April 24 and Mesore 10 to Mesore 9, 8 July 21 
dropt to July 20, and the corresponding equable date, in 
the Nabonassarian style, dropt from Mecheir 15 to Mecheir 
14, and in the cyclical from Mecheir 14 to Mecheir 13. 

Lastly, the stated dates of the period at first, July 22 and 
21, having thus finally become July 21 and 20; it is very 
observable that the true year, in which the first of the equa- 
ble Thoth (at this time the Nabonassarian) was returning 
to the Julian epoch of origination, July 21, under the 8ame 
circumstances as at first, was A. D. 135, as our tables shew, 
not A. D. 139; and yet, July 20 being at this time as much 
the proper representative of the date of origination in the 
common years of the cycle as July 21 in the leap years ; it 
could not be s8aid that even A. D. 139, Nab. 887, this first of 
Thoth was not till falling on the epoch of origination of the 
period. 

And yet this was the last year of which such a coincidence 
was possible. It is therefore szomething remarkable that 
the actual termination of the first period of this kind, and 
the actual commencement of the second, as8igned by con- 
temporary testimony, should have been thus circumscribed. 
We cannot explain this by supposing the Egyptian priests to 
have made a mistake of four years in their reckoning of the 
period : we are much more inclined to believe that they 
chose to begin a new period four years later on purpose. 
The testimony of Apuleius may possibly throw some light 
on this point, if the proper time for considering it should 
ever arrive. The first year of this second period, 80 assumed, 
A. D. 139-140, is nearly coincident with the beginning of 
the reign of Antoninus Pius : and there is reason to conclude 
from the Milesian Fables of Apuleius that whether on this 
account, or for 80me other reason, 8ome 8upposed great a7o- 
xardoTaots, or return of things to their original relations, in 
bringing which about the Egyptian goddess Isis acted the 
principal part, actually coincided with this beginning of a 
new Sothiacal period, A. D. 139-140. 
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SzcrIon IX.—On the absolute epock of the Sothiacal period ; 
that is, whether there was ever more than one period, known 
to the Egyptians. 


The Sothiacal period then, which testimony thus shews to 


have come to an end July 20 A. D. 139, having thus also 


been shewn to have begun July 22 B. C. 1350; the question, 
which next suggests itself is whether this was the first 
period of that description ever known in Egypt? or whether 
we must go back another 1460 years at least to find the 
first actual period of the kind ? 

In answer to which question, we do not heaitate to declare 
it to be our opinion that the period, which really began 
July 22 B. C. 1350, was actually the first ever known to the 
Egyptians ; and that to go back, as learned men have re- 
peatedly done, one more period or even two, to find the 
absolute epoch of such a period itself, would be worse than 
useless; because it would only take us 80 much further 
away from the truth. 

No one can think of attaching the least importance to that 
pretended reckoning of periods of this description, either by 
themselves or as compounded with other periods, and along 
with them forming still larger cycles and complexes of time, 
by means of which the Egyptians imposed on the credulity 
of the ancients, and have very nearly, if not altogether, 8uc- 
ceeded in imposing on that of the moderns also ; especially 
on that of thoge who have been willing to be 80 deceived, 
but unwilling to believe in Scripture. Dismissing these fa- 
bulous periods as unworthy of any serious notice, we shall 
endeavour to shew, at present, that the Sothiacal reckoning 


_ could not be traced historically, even by the Egyptians them- 


elves, further back than one 8uch period ; that the best in- 
formed among them knew of no more than one; and, when 
they spoke advisedly on 8uch 8ubjects, even they never recog- 
nised more than one. Other proofs of the same thing may 
appear as we proceed; but this will suffice as a means of 
establishing it for the present. 
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SECTION X. Testimony of Theo Alexandrinus. 


M. Biot * has quoted an extract from one of the MSS. in 
the national hbrary at Paris, containing various works of 
Theo Alexandrinus, besides his commentary on Ptolemy and 
his TIpdxeipor xavoves ; from which fact M. Biot (reasonably 
as we think) infers that this particular passage also, found 
in the same collection, whether expressly ascribed to him or 
not, in all probability is a fragment of his. It is certain that 
the date to which this passage is determined is zra Diocle- 
tian 100, A. D. 383-384: and that, as we have seen &, is con- 
sistent with the age of Theo himself. 

The passage prescribes a rule for finding the date of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius #x the fixed or Alexandrine calendar 
of Egypt, but through the equable or moveable one. We 
8hall begin with producing it as we find it proposed by M. 
Biot. 

ITept rhs Tod xvvos EmmoAns vnodetypa. 

"Ent Tod p Erovs AtorAmruavod mnept Ths ToD ruvos EntmoNis 
vnodelyuaros Evexev NapBdvoper T& &md Meveppews Ews ThS X1- 
fews Avyovorov® Guo T& ouvvayopera ETn axe. (1605.) ols en 
Tpooderoduev Tt and Ths dpxijs AtorAmriavor Ern p* yivorrac 
0juou ET axe (Corr. aſe) (1705). rovrav XapBdvoperv T0 TETap- 
roy uepos, 6 Cori urs. (426.) rovrors mpoodbevrres (npepas ? |) e, 
yivovrai vaa. (431.) &nd rovrwy Gpedvres Ths TOrTE Terpaernpl- 
das ofoas pÞ8 (102) Xowmdy xa'. (21.) ra Aclnovra hutpas T0. 
(329.) ravras &n6\voov &nd Ow), diddvres Exdorp put npepas 
X'. (30.) 6s evploxeobar rhv Enrohmu Em T6 AtorAhmruavor Emil 
x0. (29.). 6polws mole. Ent drovdynorTe xpovov. 

This passage is evidently corrupt in other parts ; but it 
does not appear to be 80 in the numbers specified by it, ex- 
cept in one instance, axe for aye: and these are the most 
important parts of it. With regard to its explanation, we 
have read M. Biot's; and it does not appear to us that he has 
altogether represented it rightly: but as it would take up 
too much time to institute a critical examination of his ac- 
count of it, we hope we shall be excused if we pass at once to 

i Recherches, sur plusieurs points de k Dissertation xii. ch. iv. 8ect. v. 
PAstronomie Egyptienne. Paris, 1823. vol. ii. 461. 
8v0. p. 303. v. notes. The MS. is de- 1 This is added conjecturally by 


8cribed as No. 2390, and the passage is M. Biot. It does not appear to be 
found at folio 154. absolutely necessary. 
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what we ourselves consider to be the proper interpretation of 
the author's meaning. 

1. We must begin with observing that the true date of the 
Alexandrine correction was August 30, B. C. 26; a fact which 


can be establiched by the testimony of Theo himself, as we 


trust to shew hereafter, and therefore could not be unknown 
to him : and this rule itself, when it comes to be understood, 
will prove that it was not. It is to be observed also that, 
before the introduction of the zra Diocletiani into Egypt, 
(an #ra properly attached to the fixed Egyptian calendar, 
1. e. the Alexandrine,) A. D. 284, there was another zra in 
use in that country, the zra Augusti, which bore date on 
Thoth 1, Nab. 719, August 31, B. C. 30m; and was more 
properly attached to the equable calendar. This zra may be 
8aid to have ceased when that of Diocletian was introduced : 
and this is what our author means by the Anfts Avyor- 
oTov, the cessation oz diguse of the zra Augusti properly 80 
called. 

1. The calculation being proposed for the 100th year of 
the era of Diocletian ; this year began to bear date Thoth 1, 
August 30, A. D. 383: for the first year of the zra bore date 
Thoth 1, August 29, A. D. 284. 

m. The date of the Alexandrine correction and of the first 
cycle of leap-year in that calendar being Thoth 1, August 30, 
B. C. 26; the date of the 103d leap-year, in the 8ame calen- 
dar, was Thoth 1, August 30, A. D. 383: for 26+382=408 
=102 x 4. This is what our author means by the 102 rerpa- 
ernpaas (complete) of which he makes mention, from the 
date of the Alexandrine correction to the 100th year of Dio- 
cletian. 

iv. One cycle of leap-year in a Julian calendar being 
asxumed to be equivalent to a recession of one day in the 
equable calendar, and, vice versa, a recession of one day in 
that to four years in the other; 431 days recesgion are = 
1724 Julian years: and these being 8upposed to have come 
to an end at the beginning of the hundredth year of the zra 
of Diocletian, A. D. 383, they must be 8upposed to have be- 
gun B. C. 1342: for 1724—382=1342. It is manifest then 
that our author 8upposes 431 cycles of leap-years, and cycles 
m See the Introduction to our Tables. 
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complete; the last of which terminated A. D. 383, Diocle- 
tiami 100 ineunte ; and therefore the first began B. C. 1342. 

Now this is an important conclugon. It proves that he 
reckoned B. C. 1342 to have been the time when the 1st of 
Thoth was falling on the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius, 
at the beginning of these 431 cycles of leap-years; just as 
Epiphi 29 was at the end. It proves consequently that he 
reckoned B. C. 1342 the true epoch of the Sothiacal period, 
dated from that coincidence of the first of Thoth with the 
heliacal rizing of Sirius; and not B. C. 1322. 

And yet it may be made to appear that he was aware of 
this latter date also; though he did not consider it to be the 
truth. For he begins, as we perceive, with reckoning 1605 
years from the termination of the zra Augusti, or in other 
words, the beginning of the ra of Diocletian, (consequently 
from A. D. 284,) to what he calls the epoch of Menephres, 
the epoch of the &rs of Menephres. Subtract 283 from 
1605, and the remainder is 1322. It is evident then, on 
this principle, that this epoch of Menephres was nothing 
more or less than B. C. 1322; 1. e. the commonly received 
date of the beginning of the same Sothiacal period which 
was commonly also believed to have come to an end in A. D. 
139. And yet it is clear that this author did not concur in 
the general opinion on that point ; because he reckons back 
20 years further, (i. e. to B. C. 1342,) to find the true epoch 
of the period'*. It is no objection that this king, whom he 
calls Menephres, (if it was a king whom he meant by that 


* It is manifest, from his own words, that the author of the rule reck- 
oned 1705 years from this epoch of Menephres to the hundredth year of 
Diocletian : and that he took the fourth part of this &um, 426 years, as 
the number of cycles of the leap-year complete which entered into 1705 
years: but that the number of such cycles complete which he wanted was 
431, five more than 426; for which reason he immediately after directs 
us to add five to 426; and then gays the sum resulting is 431. This must 
be demonstrative that by this number five he meant something the 8ame 
in general as by the number 426, to which they were to be added, just 
before, and as by the number 431, of which they made part, immediately 
after : that is, cycles of leap-year in every one of these cases alike ; each 
of them equivalent to four years. M. Biot seems to have taken these five 
for 80 many simple days. 
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name,) appears no where, under that appellation at least, 
either in the dynasties of Manetho, or in thoge which have 
been recovered from the monuments ; though such a name, it 
is 8aid, has been discovered on one of the tombs at Thebes, as 
| that of the father of Rameses or Ramses the Great. It would 
be no difficulty, in our opinion, even if this Menephres never 
had a real existence, (as we ourselves believe to have been 
actually the case,) but quite the contrary. The difficulty 
would be, were he truly a real historical character. But the 
question in this instance is merely about the epoch of the 
Sothiacal period ; whether that was B. C. 1322, or 20 years 
earher at least, B.C. 1342; and what the best informed of the 
Egyptians themselves thought concerning it. 

v. The first of Thoth, at the beginning of these 1724 years, 
or 431 cycles of leap-year, B. C. 1342, being supposed to 
have coincided with the stated date of the heliacal rising of 
Sirius, and thereby to have determined the beginning of a 
Sothiacal period ; it might be asxumed that it would recede 
ever after on this stated date at the rate of one day for every 
four years; and therefore 431 days in all, from B. C. 1342 to 
Diocletiani 100, A. D. 383. 

But here it is necessary to take into account the fact that 
the first of Thoth itself was fixed, and rendered incapable of 
any further recession, by the Alexandrine correction, B.C. 26; 
at which time the recession on the date of origination, at the 
rate which has been supposed perpetually, was 329 days ex- 
actly ; 1342 —26 being = 1316 or 329 eycles of leap-year 
complete. It is manifest then, under these circumstances, 
that to find the date of origination, that is the 8tanding date 
of the heliacal rising of Sirius, at this point of time, we must 
reckon 329 days from the 1st of Thoth, B. C. 26; and that 
will bring us to Epiphi 29, B. C. 25: and the first of Thoth 
having been fixed by the Alexandrine correction at this time, 
Epiphi 29 was fixed also: 8 that the stated date of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, im the Alexandrine calendar, never 
could be any thing but Epiphi 29 ; the Juhan date anzwering 
to which was July 23. It is evident too that this is the con- 
clugion to which the author of the rule himself comes at last: 
and therefore that he might have stopped here, if he had 
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thought proper; 1. e. at the date of the Alexandrine cor- 
rection ; and his rule would still have done what he proposed 
to do by it, just the 8ame. 

In reality however he supposes the recession of the first 
of Thoth on the epoch of origination, B. C. 1342, to have 
gone on in the s8ame way, after B. C. 26, as before it, until it 
accumulated to the exact 8um of 481 days: which would be 
the cage at the end of 1724 years complete, A. D. 383, in the 
hundredth year of Diocletian ineunte. But at this time, he 
directs us to cast off 102 days from this 8am at once ; which 
reduces it to 329—just what it was B. C. 26: and therefore 
brings out the date of the rising of Sirius at last, 329 days 
after Thoth 1, Epiphi 29 the 8ame as before*#. These 102 


* The calculation requires at last in strictness the 3oth Epiphi, not the 
29th: for 329 days, reckoned from Thoth x exclusive, bring us to 
Epiphi 30, reckoned inclusively. If indeed the first of Thoth is included 
in these 329, the last will be Epiphi 2g. But in this case the absolute in- 
terval between them must be only 328 days: and therefore the number of 
pro answering to the number of days, would be one less than 329 


xy is poesible that the author of this Scholium, whosoever he was, had 
reasons for attaching the rising of Sirius to the Alexandrine 
Epiphi 29, "July 2 23- The latitude of Alexandria is more than a degree 
greater than that of Memphis: the latter being 309 2' 4” N., the former 319 
12 53” N. In the work above referred to, (p. 307, 308,) M. Biot assumes 
that a mean difference of 1® 5, according to Ptolemy, would make a day's 
difference in the date of the heliacal rising of Sirius for different latitudes. 
Consequently if it was July 20 at Memphis, it would be July 21 at- 
. Alexandria; if July 21 or 22 at the former, it would be July 22 or 23 at 
the latter. 

The Scholiast on Aratus observes on verse 150 of the Phenomena, 

Al 8 Tov doraxvov reveal paivovras dpoupar 

neXlov Ta Tpara ovepxoperc Acovre 
*Amreras $6 «at Ocooyias evrav0a 6 "Aparos Thy Ths xdpys aprayyy 81nhav, 
xal r0y ey" AiSov ydpor, Ev Tp Neyew reveal dpoupar arrhv yap elvas Tous kap- 
Tovs xal puyrepa Thy yhv. kat yap rap" Alyutrios cara roy *Empl unva, Gre 
&» Atop: yiveras 6 Thos, 1 The xdpns dprayt) TeXetoorat. 

A man must be possessed of peculiar sagacity for such discoveries, who 
8hould be able to divine from this passage of Aratus a mystical reference 
like this. It refers to nothing but a simple natural matter of fact ; true 
every where in his time; certainly in Macedonia, and much more in 
Egypt ; viz. that by the time of the transit of Sol into Leo, (July 26 or 27,) 
the harvest was every where over. It is necessary to make this remark, 
lest it 8hould be concluded from this Scholium that the 6pray) «G6pns was 
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days are the amount of the recession in 408 years, or 102 
cycles of leap-years : and that is the number of years, from 
August 30 B. C. 26 the true date of the Alexandrine cor- 
rection, to August 30 A. D. 383 the 100th year of Diocletian 
tneunte *. 


celebrated in Egypt in Aratus' time on any stated day in the month 
Epiphi ; coincident with the season of midsummer at least. Yet we must 
conclude from it, that 8ome time or other it was actually celebrated in 
Egypt; and in this month too, and at this time of the year. 

The month Epiphi in the Alexandrine calendar was peculiarly circum- 
stanced with respect to the golar ingresses. Its first Julian term was 
June 25 and its last July 24. Now if June 23 is reckoned the date of the 
ingress of the sun into Cancer, July 23 or 24 must be reckoned that of the 
ingress into Leo. The former of these was the original date of mideum- 
mer day in the Julian correction, B. C. 45 ; and it would till be reckoned 
80 at the date of the Alexandrine correction, B. C. 26-25. If the apray) 
x6pns, according to the Scholiast on Aratus, was actually attached to some 
day in Epiphi, and to 8ome day in Leonton too : that day must have been 
one of these two; July 23 or 24, Epiphi 29 or go. So that, if it did not 
fall on the stated date of the rising of Sirius at Alexandria, it fell on the 
day after it. 

This feast of the aprayy xdpys was most characteristic of Sicily, and of 
the rites of the Greeks of Sicily. It may be collected from Diodorus Si- 
culus, v. 4, that the feast of Proserpine in that island, which he too calls 
the xaraywy7 Ths x6pys, as the Scholiast calls it the aprayy, was celebrated at 
that time of the year when the corn was ripe. Cf. also Plutarch's Life of 
Dion, lvi, from which we learn that the xovpera (another name for the 
game ceremony) lasted more than one day. We have geen'reason to con- 
clude that the date of this feast in the Syracusan calendar was the first 
+ decad of the month which coincided with July. B. C. 26-25, this month 
began July 16: and the last day of the first decad was July 25: and yet 
July 23 and 24, Epiphi 29 and 3o, made part of this decad too. We can- 
not however enter any further on the explanation of this point at present. 

* We believe that we have now explained every part of the rule in 
question, which requires explanation to make it intelligible: and even 
every part of the text of the rule, except what relates to the num- 
bers «a, found in connection with the allusion to the 102 leap-years : 
Tas r6re Terpaerypidas oboas p8'. Nowmdy xa. T6 Acimroyra npepas Tx0. 
In our opinion, the words Xowroy xa' have got out of their proper place, 
which was more probably before rourwy MapSdroper T6 reraprov pepos, 6 
core uxs. The meaning at least is sufficiently clear: that 426 cycles of 
leap-years = only 1704 years ; one year less than 170g years, and 21 years 
less than 1725. We 8hould therefore perhaps read the first part of the 
pas8age, yivoyvra: 6uor &rn awe Nowmdy xa: the reference being to 1725, 
the number actually required from Diocletian 100, A. D. 383-384 to 
B. C. 1343-1342. 
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Section XI.—Testimony of Clemens Alezandrinus. 


We meet with an allugion to the Sothiacal period in the 
Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus also; on which too we 
may found the s8ame inference, that he knew of no more than 
one period of that description, the date of which was capable 
of being historically assigned. His object, in this part of his 
work, is to demonstrate, from actual comparison of sacred 
with profane chronology, the much greater antiquity of the 
former. "Avwlev oiv &nd Mwvotws ouvaydywper Thy wat "EA- 
Anvas xpovoypaelav. &nd Ths Mwuvotws yeveoews Em Thu &f Altyt- 
Trov Toudalwy Efodov Ern &ydorrovra* kad Ta pexpe THhS TEeuTHsS 
avrod &\Aa Teooapdrovra. yiverar 7 Efodos xara "lvaxov, mp0 ThS 
Zwbtarns Tepuddov EfehOovros am Alytarov Mwvotws Ereor mpd- 
TEpPoOY Tptaxooiors TEroapkxovra Ee 3, 

This manner of alluding to the period absolutely, mpd rhs 
Zwbtaxhs Tepiddov, is a clear intimation, in our opinion, that 
Clement of Alexandria knew of one period only 80 called ; 
which period began later than the Exodus at least. And if 
he did not know of more than one such, it would be hard to 
8ay which of his contemporaries did : for no one, either in his 
time or before his time, appears to have been more learned 
on all questions of that kind than this father; as his writings 
8hew. | 

With regard to the details of the computation which 
follow, we are not disposed to rest much on them; being 
persuaded that they cannot be more than generally in agree- 
ment with the truth. We may observe however that, in this 
part of his own work, Clemens had his eye on Tatian®, who 
also dates Moses «ara "Ivaxov, and 400 years before ra Tpwixd ; 
confirming his positions by proofs similar to these of Cle- 
mensP. Clemens too reckons it 400 years and upwards from 
Inachus to the Trojan warq : and from this war, to the first 
Olympiad, not only he and Tatian, but almost all the chro- 
nologers of old, suppose an interval of 407 years”. 

The first Olympiad being invariably dated B. C. 776, this 


ni, xxi. $136. p. 91. 1. 26. P lix: Ix: ]xi—lxiii: lxiv. cf. xIviii. 
o Contra Grecos, lx. 132. 1. 1: Ivii. Q j. xxi. $ 102. P. 72. L 25. 

125. 9. (Oxoniz,-1700.) Cf. Eugsebius, r Ibid. $ 130. p. 87. 1.28: Rs: 

» X. II. $14—524. Clem. p.92: 139. P. 93- - 

Alex. Strom. i. xxi. $ 101, 102. n : 
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gives the time of Inachus, (and, if of Inachus, that of Moses 
also,) 807 years before; B. C. 1583. The date of the So- 
thiacal period 345 years later than this would be B.C. 1238 ; 
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much below the truth : on which account, supposing the above 
— numbers exact, we might not unreasonably suspect that 
instead of 345 years in the above paszxage of Clemens we 
ought to read 245 years. For this would make the date of 4; 
the period B. C. 1338; only 12 years less than the true date, fo 


B. C. 1850, and only 16 more than the received one, B. C. 


1322. 


But the particulars of the interval from Moses and the 
Exodus to the first Olympiad, actually given by him and 
stated as follows®, bring out a different result. 

Chronological summary, according to Clemens Alezandrinus, 
from Moses and Inachus to the first Olympiad. 


i From the Zrparyyia of Moses, card Ivaxoy, to the flood 
of Deucalion .. . xara Kp6reroy (cf. < 102) 40 gene- yr. 


rations (in error for 4 {F 102.) * - = - I33 
n Thence to the [dai Dactyli - - - - o 9 
m - to the rape of Ganymede -« - 65 
iv Ale dee Is 
v to the foundation of Troy - =< = 34 
vi to the Argonautic EIS 
vil to Theseus and the Minotaur - -<- < 332 
vill to the Seven against Thebes = - - 10 
ix to the Olympia of Hercules en? IHehows = 3 
x to the expedition Onan > 
Helen by Theseus = *. ne Md 
xi to the apotheosis of Hercules - - OI 
xi to the rape of Helen by Paris - —<- = 4 
453 
xii «., to the capture of Troy - - < = is 
xiv .. to the foundation of Lavinium - - - 10 
XV to the reign of Agcanius - -<- - =<- 8 
xVi to the return of the Heraclide - —- <- 61 
xvi to the Olympia of Iphitus - —- = 338 
417 
s Ibid. $ 136. p. g1. L 26. 8qq. cf. & whole of the interval from us to 


102. P. 72—1708. p. 76: $ 117. p. 80: 


& i 30. P- 87. 


Cf. Tatian, lix. 131. 4—15: lx. 


134- 12: 20 generations comprised the 


(Evangelica Prep. x. 11. $19. 15— 520- 
16.) from Tatian : and (x, 12. $26, 7. 
from Clemens Alex. himself. 
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The numbers which expressed the interval from the Raptus 
Helene by Paris to the capture of Troy (xiii) are lost out of 
the text. Homer would authorize us to reckon this interval 
at 20 years; and asxuming it at 20 we get the entire interval 
from No. 1. to xvii, both inclusive, 870+ 20=890 years; and 


therefore the Exodus, on this principle, B. C. 1666; the So- 


thiacal period, 345 years after, B. C. 1321. But though this 
result is remarkably near the commonly received date of 
this period, B. C. 1322, we cannot depend on the simple 
statement of the numbers in each of these instances. In the 
first instance of all we have been obliged to asxume an error 
in the text of forty generations instead of four; which last, 
according to-Clement's own estimate of three generations in 
one kundred years, would suppose a period of 133 years. 
The only use which we propose to make of this testimony in 
general is to infer from it that Clemens too recognises only 
one Sothiacal period; the date of which also was 300 years 
and upwards later than the historical date of the Exodus. 
Consequently that he knew of only one; and that too com- 
paratively of recent date. 


—— 
CHAPTER III. 


On the rise of the Fable of Osiris and Isis in Egypt; and on 
the connection of the invention of that Fable with the Sothi- 


Szcrion I.— Importance of the Sothiacal period in this 
point of view. 

Taz conclusions at which we have now arrived; That there 
was never more than one Sothiacal period among the Egyp- 
tians, and this period that which is known to have come to 
an end in A. D. 139; That this Sothiacal period itself was a 
Julian period and had a proper cycle of leap-year ; That this 
was the 8ame with the Alexandrine of later date ; That it had 
a double Julian date, adapted to such a cycle, one for the 
leap-years, the other for the common years, of the cycle, the 
former originally July 22, eventually July 21, the latter at 
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first July 21, and at last July 20; That the true epoch of 
the period was consequently the time when this Julian term 
of July 22 was coinciding with the 1st of the cyclical Thoth, 
and both with the stated date of the heliacal rising of Sirius 
for the latitude of the ancient Hehopolis in Egypt; That 
this was the case only in B. C. 1350; That the true date of 
the period consequently was 28 years earlier than the com- 
monly received date B. C. 1322 : these conclusions may be 
considered to have been sufficiently well established ; and con- 
8equently, even had we no more &till to say on these points, 
yet, 80 far as the Sothiacal period itself was concerned, little 
would now be necessary for its complete explanation. 

But the most important part of this subject still remains 
to be considered ; and that is the question whether the So- 
thiacal period itself is not inseparably connected with some- 
thing else? whether the rise of the fable of Oziris and Isis 
m Egypt, the first introduction of the worship of these two, 
the principal divinities of the Egyptians, and the first institu- 
tion of the Isia, the chief festival in their calendar, and the 
first Sothiacal period of the Egyptians, are not all connected 
together? To these points must our attention be next di- 
rected. If this connection can be established, and neither 
the deification or worship of Osiris and Isis, nor the Isa, 
the most characteristic observance of the Egyptian calendar, 
can be shewn to be older in Egypt than the Sothiacal period ; 
if it can be proved that all came into existence at once; no 
one requires to be told how important such a conclusion is 
likely to be in other respects ; how fatal to the extravagant 
pretensions which the Egyptians themselves have advanced 
im favour of the antiquity of their own Osiris, and of their 
own Iss; how 8ubversive of the monumental chronology ; 
how totally incompatible with the schemes and systems of 
time which the misdirected learning of the present day has 
been 8edulously labouring to build up on this fabulous basis 
of monumental dynasties, the oldest of which by its own 
admission is thousands of years younger than Osiris and 
Isis at least, and yet (if its own word 1s to be taken for its 
own truth) thousands of years older than B. C. 1350. 

And this being the ulterior consequence involved in the 
proof of this further conclugion ; it is impossible to overrate 
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its importance with regard to the questions at is8ve between 
the monumental chronology of the Egyptians, and the chro- 
nology of Scripture; questions which, since the discovery of the 
key to the system of hieroglyphical writing, have almost exclu- 
sively engaged the attention of curious and inquisitive minds 
both in this country and abroad. With respect to these, 
while the good faith of the monumental testimony was im- 
plicitly taken for granted, it was easy to foresee that the 
judgment of sceptical and unscrupulous men would always 
decide (as in fact it has hitherto done) in favour of Egypt- 
ian antiquity, to the prejudice of Scripture. And yet 
even those, who could not be persnaded to give up their 
confidence in the truth of Scripture to any appearance of 
proof to the contrary, must always have been painfully at a 
loss to reconcile their unshaken conviction of that truth with 
the implicit admission of the monumental testimony as 
credible and trustworthy also. To such minds a plain and 
intelligible, as well as a direct and decigive, argument of the 
utter falsehood of the whole of this monumental system must 
bring unspeakable relief. And the argument which we hope 
to produce, with the Divine blessing on our endeavours, we 
trust will be found to be of this descriptioa ; plain and in- 
telligible to the simplest understanding, but to the point and 
decigive also : an argument which proposes no middle course 
between proving every thing or proving nothing ; and if it 
exposes the falsehood of this monumental system at all, will 
prove it to be totally false; to be utterly without foundation ; 
to be a mere work of fraud and fiction; the invention of 
artful, designing, and unprincipled men, who never intended 
any thing by it except to attam some end which could 
be attained only by perverting and misrepresenting the 
truth. 

If however this is the further purpose which we hope to 
8erve by means of the inquiry on which we are about to 
enter, it is necessary that we should proceed deliberately. 
The first thing to be done is to produce the testimonies 
of antiquity to these two objects of the national worship 
among the Egyptians, Osiris and Is, in general ; and then 
to the Isia, in particular, the principal, if not the only, 
observance of the Egyptian calendar, of which any thing is 
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known at present, and always connected with the worship of 
these two divinities. 


Section II.—On the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians. Testi- 
monies of antiquity. 

i. Tobs $ oy xar' Alyvrrov GvO0penovs ... avaBeyavpras els Tov 
x60p0v ... vroNaBetv eva dbo Oeods Gidious Te xal TpwrovLs, TOY TE 
Jay «al Thy oe\mvyv, Gv Tov pev "Ocpw Thy It "Tow 6vopdon, 
&T16 Twos ervpov TEbelons Exarepors THhs Tpoomyoplas Travrys. pueb- 
Epunvevoutvur yap ToOUTEY, .. elvas TOv ptv "Ooty Tohudp0ak- 
pov, ©, T.A. ... T@v & Tap "EAAno. Takai@y uvbonGyur Twes TOY 
"Oowi Awvvoor Enovoud{ouct ®, xal Lelprov Tapwrbpws ... Thv $& 
Tow pebepurvevoutrmy eas Taka, rebeyutvys Ths mpooyyoplas 
ano Tis aidlov xat Takaas yeveorews. reEpara $ ary meprieaow 
and Te Tis G\ews jv E&xovon qpaiverar xal Oy Qu xpovov vndpxn 
pnvoerdhs, cat &nd Ths xabtepwuerns avrn Bods map Alyvnrios. 
TouTovs dE Tous Oeods vhioTaprau TOY oVpmavra kdopor domes, 
TpEpovrds Te xal aifovras TdvTa Tpyueptow Gpus® Gopdry rwhoe: 
Tov Teplodov antapricovous, Ty Te Eapwy ral Oepwy ral xejue- 
pewy*. 

i. Thy & rev Alyvirluv tooopiay elwas ToLaurmv mepl TE 
OeGv cat vntp dixaoouorns, þdoxew TE Gpxmv pev elvar Thy Dan, 
Etra T@ Teo oapa oToCxeEa & avrhs tiaxpfpar, ral (6k Twa GTOTE- 
Xeobivai. Ocods I' elvai fjAtov ral cer Tov uev "Ooww Thy dE 
*Iow xakovuermv. aivirreoOal Te avrods ik TE xavOdpov rat dpd- 
xovToS xal lepaxos kat E\Xwrv Gs yo: Mavebaes & th rev Þvor- 
x@v 'ETopy, xat 'Exaraios ev Th Tmpwry Tept Ths Atyunriov 
$Qoooplias). 

m. Toy yap Paoikea rat xipiov "Oo bpbakugp rat oxnrpy 
ypdpovory. elvas FE xat ToIvopa Fteppuopebouor TohuopO0ahuov, ws 
TOD pv OS TO TOAD TOD Fe pe TOv GpOahpor Alyuarla yhorTh ppd- 
fovros *—Thp $ *Iow ooy Erepay Ths oehiuns Gropalvorres, ral 
T@v @ya\udraev avThs Ta pev xepasþopa ToD pmpoerdols yeyoreras 
pupnpara, Tois d& pehavooroots EupalveoVati Tas xpoiers kat robs 
TEPLOKLATPUOVS ©, K, T. A. 


u CF. i. 13. (Diodorus Sic.) Thy "Iow «al Tdy "Oowpiy FAor eva al 

w Cf. i. 12. 16. 26. oeahvny A 

x Diodorus Sic. i. 11. Cf: Eugebius, z Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, x. 
Preep. Evang. iii. 3. 189, Seq. Cf. li, where he adds the symbol of the 


y Diogenes Laertius, Procem. vii hawk also; another mark of the 8un. 
$. 10. Cf. Theodoret, Grec. Aﬀ. Cu- a Ibid. li. 
ratio, iii. 124. $ 44: Kat Aiyomriuo: 3 
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iv. Kat *IJow Alyvnruo. dvr? Tod Thy oehrpyv, Thy rod navrds 
ddpos Epopor?—H I "Tos T1 Atyuarlov hwy Taka onpalvera, 
rourEoTw 71 oehun*—Avros utv "Oops rat Aidvuoos, Ecelvn dE 
SeArmvy Te «at "lows, Atyovres wail. 

v. Idem 8ub diversis nominibus religionis effectus est apud 
Agyptios, cum Isis Orin luget. nec in occulto est neque 
aliud es8e Ogirin quam golem, nec Isin aliud esse quam ter- 
ram ut diximus, naturamve rerum* — Hine est quod con- 
tinuatis uberibus corpus dee omne densetur, quia terre vel 
rerum nature altu nutritur univeratas f. 

vi. Cum medio noctis spatio s8ub imagine somni 
Inachis ante torum pompa comitante suorum 
Aut *tetit aut visa est. inerant lunaria fronti 


Cornuas. 
* * * * 


Visa dea est movisse $8uas (et moverat) aras : 
Et templi tremuere fores, imitataque Lunam 
Cornua fulserunt, crepuitque sonabile sistrum Þ. 

vii. Of the 8un and moon : "Evbev Tor rat xooporpdropas dit 
Tooro kat onudvropas Epywyv kat pepeoBlovs rat rapmiuous ral 
GoTepdpxas kat deonoras x6opov rad TwWTOLS hUAAKas al Puwrhpas 
Tvp6evTas kal wpoTpopovs rat xpovou Tarepas avavdrovs Tpoouayo- 
pever 6 'Oppedsi Ev Tois Ovpulois apwpact, ovyypappa dE ToDTO: 
"Oppurdvs. 

viii. "Ore of Atyvunru: EoeBovro Oeav pdAoTd now "Ootply Te 
xa *Iow, Tov pEv &navra Fnuovpyeiv voulfovres. eldeol Te ral 
GprOuors Thy Dm Fraxoopodvyra, Thy BE karkpSovody TE Kal TWAal- 
pouoav Thv Tovrouv Fnuoupylay Gevdov (wrhs GxeTols aperphrors |. 

ix. *Iowsm* Faluovds torw GSvoun Twwpevis mapa Alyvmrlos. 
looy yiverar "lows 7 avrh ydp EoTtL TH YI ---. G\Nor Be Aeyouvow 
(57:) abry cor 1 Is, «,T.A. 

x. Iss autem est genius Mgypti, qui per 8stri motum 
quod gerit in dextra Nil: accessus recessusque significat : per 


b Lydus, De Mensibusg, iii. 26. p. 44- i Cf, Orphica, Hymni, viii. *HAlov 


» & Ovulapa: ix. ZeAhvns Ovuiaua. Als ad 
© Ibid. iv. 32. p. 70. 1. 4. v. 381. p. 473 of the GAAryopla eis 
4 Dio, L. 5; of Antony and Cleopatra, *Holodov. 

B. C. 31. k Eis Scoyovias Howdov EAATyoplas. 
e Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. xxi. 313. ad v. 381. p.471- 

Cf. et que sequuntur. 1 Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 242. Da- 
f Tbid. i. xx. ad fin. p. 311. mascii Vita Isidori, p. 335. 1. 28. Cf. 
e Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 685. Cod. 181. p. 126. 


h Tbid. 981. m Etymologicum M. 432. 
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situlam quam smnistra manu retinet ostendit adfluentiam om- 
nium lacunarum, id est fossarum, in quas Nilus stagnans 
recipiebatur. Isis autem lingua Agyptiorum est terra, quam 
Ism volunt esse®. | 

x1. Oro Tap Alyvnrios Nei\ov eipar TOv "Ocpiy "Toile ouvdora 


Th y19, «,T. A—OI& oopwreport T@v lepewy ov pudvoy Tov Nehov 


"Ootptw xakodouw, ovdt Tvpe@ra Thy O0d\aooay, and "Oocww ut 
&G&nm@s &nacoav Thv vypotowr Gpx1v ral Buvayy, airlay yevErews 
xat oTEpparos ovoiav vouifoores Tvpavra dt Tay T0 avxurpovP— 
Od udvov Fe Tov Nettov GAAG Tas vypor &m\Gs 'Oolpidos kroppoty 
xahodor ral rev lepay Get rpontopmeve. T0 vipeiov Ent TY ToD 
OcoD. kat Oplep Baoikta rat T0 voriov x\hiua rod xdopor ypdpouor” 
xat puebepuyveterat to Oplov Toriopds xa xlyyors mdvrwr, xa boreal 
yevvnTu@ woply Thy vow Corcevar 4— Qs > Nedov 'Ooipibos 
aToppotv ofros "Ioidos o@pa yiv Exovot rat voulfouoty, ov macav 
GAN” 13s 6 Ned\os EniBalver onepualvoy xa piyvopevos —NepOuy 
$ xaXodo: hs yijs T& Eoxara ral Tapopia, rat watorra Ths OaNdT- 
ThHs* $© «at TEAevTalmy Enovoudfouot Thy NehOvr, xad Tvpar dt 
ovvorxey XeEyovor ſ— De Nilos : *Ov *Oofpidos daroppotyy Evoud- 
(voi, (the Nile, as 8upposed to be lost, or absorbed in the 
Sea :) rat Opyvoivres TOv Ev TOs AptoTEpots jpEPETt YEVVWPpevovr, Ev 
Tots defiois $Oetpouevor, alvirrovrar Thy Tod Nelhov TEhevrhv ral 
$00pay Ev Th Oankdrry ywopermv. 

x1. Thy  @v peyiormv Te daluova fynvra Ear kat peylornv 
oi 6prqv avdyovot ravrhv Cpxopat Cpewv. Emmy TpovnoTevowst Th 
"Tort, x, 7. A — Ev Tavrty yap $9 Th T6: (Busiris) eort petyoroy 
"[ows ip6dv* Bpuras && 1 nos airy Ths Alyirrov ev peop Tp 
Adara. *Ios be tort xara Thy EXAqror y\Gooav Anuirnp Y— 
Ocods yap $1 ov rods avrods &narres Guolws Alytaror oeBovra 
TAjv "lows Te kat 'Ooipros, Tov dh Atdvuoov elvat AEyouo, W— 
"Ootpts dE Cort, Atudvuoos rar ExAdda yaGooay x. 

xi. Kat 6u@s ExaoTor. avrot pdAtoTa ed voter Foxovou Al- 
0udrwov petv of Mepoyy oikxouvres Ala xat Auwvvooy porous oEBov- 
res* 'ApaBtor: $& Thy Odbpariav xat Aipvoov, TOLVTOUS pubvous” 


n Servius, ad Aneid. viii. 696. Cf. r Tbid. xxxviii. 
Isidore, Origg. viii. 11. 51. G. Varro, s Symposiaca, viii. Problema viii. 


- De Lingus Lat. iv. 17. $ 2. Cf. De lside et Osiride, xxxii; 
o Plutarch, De Igide et Osiride, also p. 2-4 Supra. 
XXX11. t Herodotus, il. 40. 
P Tbid. xxxiii. u Tbid. 59. w Ibid. 42. 


q Ibid. xxxvi. x Tbid. 144: cf. 156. 145. wi. 97. 
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Alyvarw: dt mdvres pev "Octply re rat "low Fatrai $ 'A0nvarr 
Navxparira: $& ov Tdas dpfdpevor @vduacay (lege Evouuoans) 
Edpamew 7. 

xiv. Te@y 8 Tap "EXAno. Taka@y uubohdywr Twes Tov "Oo 
Auvvooy Enovoudovst ... &v Eiportos putv & Tois Baxyuols 
tneoi pyow 

"'AoTpopay Awvuooy Ev arTiverot Tupwrov 
"Oppeds de* 

Todverd jpuy xaneovos Þavyra Te xal Atopuooy *. 
— Kat Toy pev "Oo pebepumvevouerov elvai Aivvoor, Thv > 
"Tow &yyiord nws Anpyrpay *—Qcivai dE þpaot ral vouous Thv 
Tow ... $10 «at Tovs Takaods EAAnvas Thy Ampytpav Ocopopopoy 
6voudfew os T@Ev vouwr TperTOv UT aurhs TEOeyuevaer?—Alyoaror 
py yap AeEyovor Thv TE Arjunrpay «at Top *Jow Thy avrhv elvas, 
xat els Alyvrrov Eveyreiv TpwrTnv TO TTEppn ©. 

xV. 'AXAG Tara petv pon Tois VT T@v Erwirey Ocohoyoupt- 
yois EoTl. Kat Yap Exeivor TO pev YOovtyuoy TvEDUua Kal Tpdyuor 
Atdvuoov eElvas NEyovor T0 TANKTLOD FE Kal dratperixdoy Hparnea 
T0 de dexTiOv *Apupwra: Amjpyrpay Fe xat Kopyy To dia Ths yihs 
xa? 7@v xapnev $throv Ilooed@va It T0 dia rhs 0akdrrns)?. 

xvi. Liberum eundem apud ZXgyptios Osrin Harpocration 
industria hederatum argumentatur ... s et Leonis Agypti 
8cripta evolves: prima Is repertas 8picas capite circumtulit, 
rem magis ventris®.0 Plutarch tells us that im Egypt the 
ivy was 8acred to Osiris; and that its Egyptian name was 
xev6otpes, 1. e. $vrov 'Oc ipidos?. 

xvii. Bovoipes ... olov "Oops, 6 Aidvuoos Tape atya (leg. 
Alyuarlots). Cort kat Gvopa T6XeEws ofrw Aecyopevrns, ral 0 Neioss. 
—TIdAts Atytrrov ev Tavry "lows peyworov ipdv. Rpurai & ev 
peogp Ths Alytrrov, ev To Acara. "Tow $' cont rata Thy Tov EX- 
Amory y\Gooav 1 Anuinrnp®. 

xvii. Kaddov $& ToAAy Tis eort taqpwyla nept Tourwv TAY 
Oe@v* Thv avrhv yap of uev *Iouw ol dE Anpyrpar ol $& Ocopopd- 


Origen, Contra Celsum, v. 34. ris are called the same; and again, 
Opp i. 603. _ "= 37. 606. C D. 38. _—_— Kal *Iow Thy Iepocparoay, os 


E: 607. A Euopos elpyiey 6 EvBoeds. 
Z Diodorus —of i. 11. Cf. iv. 1, and RIEz De Iside et Osiride, xl. 
Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 18. p. 301. 6 Tertullion, De Corona Militis, 7 : 


© Ibid. 13. Cf. 25. b Ibid. 14. Opp. iv. 

© Thid. v. 69. This 8eems to have CEE Outta, wen 
been Eudoxus' opinion also. See "ow sE Etymologicum M. 190. 
tarch, De Iide et Osiride, lxiv. b Stephanus Byz. 240. Bovoips. Cf. 
also xxxiv, where Dionysos and ONS. Herod. i. 59. 
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poy of 3 Eearjvyvy ol 3& *Hpay ol $& ndoas rats mpooyyoplars 
6voud{ovor* rov It "Oo of ptv Edpanw ol dE Auwpvooy ol $& 
TI\ovrwva of $2 "Appwra Twts 3 Ala moot $2 TIava veroutl- 
xaow?. af 

xix: Me primigeni Phryges Pessinunticam nominant 
dem matrem : hinc Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Mi- 
nervam : illinc fluctuantes Cyprii Paphiam Venerem : Cretes 
8agittiferi Dictynnam Dianam : Siculi trilingues Stygiam 
Proserpinam : Eleusinii vetustam deam Cererem : Junonem 
ali: ali Bellonam+®: alii Hecaten: Rhamnuzam alu : et qui 
nascentis dei 80lis inchoantibus radiis illustrantur Afthio- 
pes, Arique, priscaque doctrina pollentes Agyptu cxremo- 
niis me prorsus Ppropris percolentes appellant vero nomine 
Reginam Isidem]. 

xx. Sic et Ozsiris, quod 8emper sepelitur et in vivido quze- 
ritur et cum gaudio invenitur, reciprocarum frugum et vivi- 
dorum elementorum et recidivi anni fidem argumentantur. 
sicut aride et ardentis nature sacramenta leones Mithre 
philosophantur®. 

xxi. Towvrov ydp Tet xat Tap Atyvnrlos 6 Cmroypevos rat Gver- 
ptoxduevos . . vnd Ths "Iouos "Oops tupalve : that is, dia r0v 
yw6puevov Em ypovov Twa TEVv oTEppdTAY art ys Garimpdr®. 

xx11. Sed in his funeribus et luctibus, que vere gunt 
funera que facta sunt, quorum exstant hodie quoque reli- 
quiz, (nam et 8epulcrum Oaridis hodie nn Agypto est, et 
cremati corporis reliquize cernuntur,) defensores eorum vo- 
lunt addere physicam rationem, frugum semina Osirim di- 
centes esse, Isin terram, Typhonem calorem. et quia matu- 
ratz fruges calore ad vitam hominis colliguntur ... et rursus 
adpropinquante hyeme 8eminantur, hanc volunt es8e mortem 
Ozrridis cum fruges reddunt (corrige querunt vel supple 
terre) : inventionem vero, cum fruges gemiah terre fomento 
conceptz nova rursus cceperint procreatione generario. 

xxiti. Oiro & at Trois ToAAois kat hoprixois EMXEWNTOPED, 


38 i Diodorus Sic. i. 25 : cf. Strabo, x. Cf. Plutarch, De Iside et Oziride, liii. 
i. 
k Cf. Plutarch, Sulls, ix. xxvii: Ju- 13: Opp. i. 24- 
venal, vi. 510: Lactantius, i. 21. n Phornutus, cap. 28 : De Cerere et 
1 Apuleius, xi. 257. Cf. Gruter, Vesta: Opuscula Mythologica, p. 210. 
Izxxiii. 11 : Muratorius, lzxiii. 5 : o Julius Firmicus Maternus, De Er- 
—_ profanarum Religionum, cap. ii. 
P. 6. 
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ere Tais xa0' @pay peraBohats Tod Tepiexovros eElTe Tais xaprav 
yevEoeos, kat oTopais rat Gpdrors xatpouot, Ta mepi robs Ocovds 
TOUTOUS OUVOLKELOUPTES, Kat ACyouTres OdmTeoOm pev Tov "Ooww 
Gre «xpunrerai Th YI} GTEwpopevos 0 xapnos, addts 3 dvaftodovar 
xa avaqpaiveoba Gre BAaoTyoews Gpxy. F100 rat Acyeobar Thr 
"Tow alo0operny rt where mepiayaodar qurarripiov ExrTy pnves 
torapevov Þawql, TixreoVar FE Tov  Apmoxpdrhv Tept Tponhs xe 
pepwis, arTEN7 ral veapor, ev Tois mpoavOodot rat mpoBAacoTaoucrt 
$10 xad þax&v ary pvoperwv Grapxas Enupepovor Tas dE Noxel- 
ovs nuepas Eoprafew peri Thy Eapwhy lonpepiarP—Thv et "Tow 
peri Thy Texeuvrnv Cf 'Oolpidos ovyyevopevoy TExewv mATOpmeor 
xal Gobevi) Tois xaTwbev yulors Tov  Apmoxpdrmv 94 — To de Ths 
"Towdos $vraxrhpiov © TepidmrEoVar poloNoyodow avrhv Efeppr- 
vevera. þwvn aanOhs. Tov Bt Apmoxpdrnv obre Oeov aTEAT] ral 
pjmov ore xedpotav TwWA vojpuoTeov ... id To oropuart Tov CarTv- 
Aov Exet Tpo@gretuevor, Exeuublas rat ownhs ov BoRov". 


SecTION III. — On the Isia of the Egyptians. General 
Testimones. 

1. Þao? yap vouiupws Baoievoura Ths AlyunTrov Tov "Ooty 
uno Tvp@vos avatpebivar To adexqpod, Bralov ral aveBods Ovros* 
dv dreAGopra T0 Joon TOY poveuberros els Ef ral Elxoor pepy Fouvar 
T@v ovvenOeuevuv ExdoTw wepida, BovhGpevov TaAvTAS pETACXELV 
Tod uvoovs . . Thv I *'Iow adekpyv odoar 'Ocipidos rai yuvaira... 
Tdvra T& pepy Tod owparos TANv TEv aldoiwy evpeivs. 

AtdTep Tov Oedv TOv Tap avrois xaouueror " Avoufuu TAapes- 
dyouvo, rvvos Exovra repannv, Cupalvorres GT: Twparopuhas Tv 
T@v Tept Tov *Ooww ral Thy *Jowt. Emior Be pact Ths "Iowdos 
Tponyoupevous Tobs rivas ras dy raypor Eyre. TOv Oct Th TE 
Onpla xa Tods Gmavr@vras ameipyew. Es © evvoiras diareyuevous 
ovGrew @pvopevous. $0 rat Tots 'Ioelowes mpontopeveodar Tous 
xvvas kara Thy Tony, T&v raradeifdvrwv TOOTO TO VOpyaOuv 
ONPaworrov Thy Takaay ToOD (wou xdpw®. 

n. Kat Tadra uev perTpiov elneiv, nov ye Oeds Eupio era pMEPE> 
Atopevos 6 xakovuevos "Oops. of rat kar Eros yivourai TENeTaA 
@s GToNAvpevour «al evpioropevou rat kara peos (nroupevout oUre 
yap el &Td\AvuTai voetrar ore 1 evploxera Detkvurar V. 


P Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, Ixv. Osiride, xiv. xxxviii. 1xi. 

9 Ib. xix. r Ib. bxviii. u Diodorus, i 1. 87. 

s Diodorus Sic. i. 21. cf. 88. w Theophilus ad mt i. 14. 
T Cf. i. 18. 20: Plutarch, De Iside et p. 38. 
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m. Xgypti mcole .... in sacris 8wis, que mysteria vocant, 
addunt tragica funera et funesta calamitatis metuende cer- 
tamina. incestum cum sorore adulteriumque aiunt commis- 
8um ; et hoc facinus severis mariti animadversionibus vindi- 
catum. Tss 8oror est Oziris frater Typhon maritus. is cum 
 comperisset Isidem uxorem incestis fratris cupiditatibus esse 
corruptam occidit Osirim artuatimque laceravit, et per omnes 
Nili fluminis ripas miseri corporis palpitantia membra pro- 
Jecit. Isis repudiato Typhone ut et fratrem sepelret et con- 
jugem adhibuit sibi Nepthen 8ororem 80ciam et Anubin vena- 
torem. cu ideo caninum caput wmpositum est, quia lacerati 
corporis partes artificio canis vestigantis invenit. 8c inven- 
tum Ozirim Is tradidit sepulture ... 

Hze est Isiaci sacri 8umma. in adytis habent idolum Osi- 
ridis 8epultum. hoe annuis luctibus plangunt. radunt capita 

-. . tundunt pectus, lacerant lacertos, veterum vulnerum re- 
gecant cicatrices, ut annuis luctibus in animis eorum fu- 
nestz ac miserande necis exitium renascatur. et cum hec 
certis diebus fecerint, tunc fingunt se lacerati corporis re- 
liquias reperire, et cum invenerint quasi 80pitis luctibus 
gaudent .... 

Nolite annuis 8acris quezrere funus alienum ... o miser 
homo invenisse te nescio quid gaudes cum animam tuam ex 
istis 8acris per annos s8ingulos perdas. nihil ilhe invenis nis 
81mulacrum quod ipse posuisti, nis1 quod iterum aut quzeras 
aut lugeas. quzre potius spem salutis ... et cum veram viam 
8alutis inveneris gaude, et tunc erecta 8ermoms libertate 
proclama, Evpyxauev Evyxaipoper *—Populus Agypti ivento 
Oz dixit Evupyxapey EZuvyxalpoper?. 

iv. Proserpmam raptam a Dite patre cum Ceres cum in- 
censs faculis per orbem terrarum requireret, per trivia eam 
vel quadrivia vocabat clamoribus. - unde permanagt in ejus 
8acris ut certis diebus per compita a matronis exerceatur 
ululatus : 8icut in Isdis 8acris, ubi est imnitatio mventi Osy- 
ridis, quem dilaniatum a Typhone ejus fratre Iss per totum 
orbem requisisse narratur. Juvenalis, vi. 534: 

Plangentis populi currat derisor Anubis®. 


z Firmicus, ut supra, cap. ii. p. 2. Cf. Seneca, De Morte Claudii Caaris, 
Y Scholiasta, ad Juvenal. viii. 29: xiii. 3: Opp. iv: Athenagoras, Legatio, 
Exclamare libet populus quod clamat Osiri Cap. XIX 

Invento. z Servius, ad ZEneid. iv. 609. 
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V. O pereuntiim 
Adsertor diviim ! solus qui restituendos 
Vulcani Martisque dclos Venerisque peroras, 
Saturnique senis lapides Phebique furores, 
Nizcez matris Megalesia, Bacchica Nysi, 
Isidis amiszum semper plangentis Osirin 
Mimica vel ridenda suis sollemnia calvis®. 

vi. Myrepe pey pardpor pereral Termrid Pely 
. aVNot xat Turdywy rarayot rat OfAvs Gprhos* 
*Ioudi & as Saply yovipors raps xerpac: Neiov 
pacgTevew dioTpoowy 6y now afper *Oower Þ. 

vii. Komros, nds Alyvnrov, els fv act Thy 'Jow dqpnoperny 
Toy *Oozpwo Tov viov dvatyrei* paboroay dT abrov teonapdyla 
roy «6unv Thv EauThs ExxGipar, map' 0 kat Konrds avopacra 7 
T0\s. Edelxvvro dE xai 6 T\dxapos Tos Embmpuorow avro0r ant 
oTOv Tt Tptx@v TAhNVos boov Ef avOpanov rears elxdoar— Thy 
3 "low alodoperny xeſpeobai pev Evrad0a rev mXoxduwy Eva, rat 
mevO0uov orohiy dGvahaBeiv, nov Th TONE puexpe vov Gvoua 
Konre. ErTepor $e Tolvopua onuaivey olovrac orepnow TO Yap 
&TOOTEpey xomTEW Xeyouotd, 

vim. Morem lugendi quidam dicunt Agyptios invenisse : 
eos enim primos Liberum quem Osyrim appellant a fratre 
Typhone per insidias interemptum atra veste luxissee. 

ix. Eopry Te Tap avrois ovdtuia peraveluwy 71 TO os Uye- 
Ta, xonerods &xovoa rat Opijvovs yuvaixbv Ent Ocols Gparyo- 
petvors, Gonep "EXAnow Entrexetru Tepl te Tlepoepdvys apnayhv 
xa T@ Awovtoov Tdbn, rat Goa Ga Toaoraf—Kat xpovos oudels 
ptxpt Tod Taporros Gmopabeiv 1 Tapavouyoal Ti mept Tous Opyt- 
aopods T@v Oe@v Eneoev ofr Alyvariovs ore AiBuvas ore KeA- 
rods obre Exv0as obr 'Ivdous8, «,T. A. 

X. Ocopopdpoy rakew vaplyropopor Aidvuooy, 
oTeppa Toupymaroy Tovwruporu EvBou\os, 
ayvhy T eviepdy re Mionv dppyrov avagoay, 
dpoeva xal Ofhuy Zupvy Nvoor "Iarxor* 
cl T ev ENevowos Tepry v1@ Ouderre, 

c{ re «al ey Þpvyiy ov pnTEpes puoTriTroNeveis, 


« Prudentius, Contra Symmachum, in the Red Sea. 
lib. i. 625. d Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xiv. 
b Porphyry, Ilep! Tis & Aoylav þi- e Servius, ad Aneid. xi. 287. 
Cm—_ Apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. f Dionysius Halic. ii. 19. De Roma- 
V. 7- 408. 5. nis. 
© Etymologicum Magnum, p. 500. & Ibid. vii. 50. 
Kownrds. Hence the "lowos Tpixduara, 
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1 Kuzpyp Tepry ov evorepdry Kubepein, 
} xat TypoÞ6pors meSios enayd\Nens ayvois 
ovv oh purrpi Oeg pehavaÞopy "Ioude oepyy 
Atyvorrov kara xevpa ov appiroow: rWnvas Þ. 
| x1, Apis Peloponnesi proditus et in Agypto Serapis nun- 
cupatus. Athiopicis 8olibus Isis furva, mcerens perditum 
filium et membratim conjugem laniatum i. 
x11, Consideremus 8s placet zrumnas infelicium deorum. 
Isis filium perdidit k—Isdis Agyptia sacra 8unt, quatenus 
fiium parvulum vel perdiderit vel invenerit. nam primo 8a- 
cerdotes ejus deglabrato corpore sua pectora tundunt lamen- 
tantes, sicut ipsa cum perdidit fecerat. deinde puer produ- 
citur quas inventus et in Iletitiam luctus ille mutatur. 1ideo 
Lucanus, 
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Nunquamque satis quzsitus Osiris kk. 

hic est Osiris quem Serapim et Serapidem vulgus adpellat !. 

xm. Dispice Isdis ad hirundinem sstrum, et dispersis 
membris inanem tui Serapidis sive Osiridis tumulum. con- 
8idera denique s8acra ipsa et mysteria. invenies exitus tri- 
stes fata et funera et luctus atque planctus miserorum de- 
orum. Isﬆs perditum fillum cum cynocephalo swo et calvis 
8acerdotibus luget plangit mnquirit : et Israci miseri cedunt 
pectora et dolorem infelicissime matris imitantur. mox in- 
vento parvulo gaudet Iss exsultant sacerdotes cynocephalus 
mventor gloriatur. nec deginunt annis omnibus vel perdere 
guod inveniant vel invenire quod perdant: ...... hec tamen 
Agyptia quondam nunec et 8acra Romana sunt =. 


SecTION I'V.—Date of the Isia. 
Testimomes. 

1. Tavra dE mpax0fva. Acyovor EBdduy End Fexa pnvos 'APdp, 
ev @ Tov oxopmlov 6 Tos Hdieferow, GySoov Eros kad elxooTY 
exeivo Baouetbovros 'Oolpidos Evicr BE BeBtwrevar paolv avrov 
ov BeBaot\evrevar Xpovov TOTOUTOY B. 

n. ES8d6py ent dexa Thv 'Oolpidos yeveobar Texevriy Alyoaruo: 
pvboXoyodouw ®, «, T. A. 


h Orphica, Hymni, xlii. Mions G0vpl- _ 1 Lactantius, i. 21. 
aua. m Minucius Felix, xxi. 5. 

i Arnobius, i. p. 20. n Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xiii. 
k Lactantius, 1. 17. cf. xlii. 
kk From Ovid, Metam. ix. 691. © Ibid. xlii. 
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i. *H yap Acyopevy xdbepfts els Thy oopov 'Ocipidos P ovdty 
Coucev GAN' 7 xpuytv Dharos xal &partopdy alvirreoOai. did pmvos 
'Aﬀdp Gaqartobivar Tov "Oo Aeyovoi, Gre TEv Eryolwv aTto- 
Xecnrdurwv Tavrdmaow 0 uev Nelhos vnovooTet yupvodrai IE 1 
X@pa, punxvvouerns dE Ths vurros avfera TO OKoToS, 7 dE TOY w- 
TOs papalyerat ral xpareirut duvapus* of Te lepeis GANa Te pact 
oxvOpare rai Body didxpuoov luarip perave Buoolve TepiBdnov- 
. Tes Em mevOer Ths Oeod Feuevbovor (Boiv yap 'Oolpidos elxova 
xal yiv vopl{ovow') tm rEooapas Tuepas, &md rhs EBbduns Em. 
ZExa Eefs. Kal Yap Ta TevOotuera TEFTAapa' TpP@ETOY per 0 Net- 
Nos GmoXelnmwy ral vrovooT@Er Fevrepov FE Ta Bopera mveuuara 
xaTaTBevvupera rope, Tv voriwv ETtKpaTouurwy* Tpirov Fe TO 
Thv Tnpepay EXdTTova yiveoOa Ths vurtros* Em Taow 1 Ths yIS 
Gmoytpuorts, Gpa Th T&v qurev wilorhri Thwwanra puhnoppo- 
OUPTWOVP. 

Ty ® evvdry Ent FEkxa vurrds em Odaooav kKdTETr,, rat ThY 
lepay xlormv ol oToNtoral xal of lepeis Exepovot, xpuoouv EvToOS 
Exovoay xeBwTOY els d ToTtuov NaBovres Vharos Cyxeovot, ral 
yiveras xpavyn T@v Tapdvrwv @s evpnuevov Tov Oolpidos. etra 
yhv «xGpmiguov upGor T6 Wars, rat ovupifarres Gpwpara ral Ov- 
puduara Tv TONurehev Gvankdrrovot punvoedts tyahudrior ral 
Tovro oTo\(ovot ral xoopovo, tupaivorres &Tt ys ouolav ral 
$$aros Tovs Oeods Tourous voulfourt 1. 

iv. Kat Tap *EAAnow Gpoia Toh yivera Tept TOv avrOv Opor 
rt xp6vov ols Alyunrrio: dp&ow ev Tos Golows. rat yap Abnvyor 
pyoTEVouow al yuvaixes Ev Oeopopoplots xapat rabipevat, rat 
Bowwrot T& Ths Axaias pEyapa rwovow, Eenax0T) Thv Eopriv Exel- 
wv 6vopdCovres, ws dia Thy Ths Kdpns xdVodov Ev Gxe Ths Ar 
pmTpos obons. tort Fe 6 pwhv obros Tept TmNeidda, ondpuuos, Ov 
'Afdp Alyonriu: Hvaveliava I 'Abnvaio, Bowrolt dt Aapudrpior 
xaAouo, F, 


SECTION V.—Deductions from the above testimonies ; rule of 
the Isia. 

1. It is to be inferred from the preceding testimonies, that 
the Egyptian Isia were confined to one month of their calen- 
dar; that which was called Athyr. There can be no doubt 
that Athyr was the third month in their calendar. The 
stated month of the Egyptian Isia in after-times then was. 


p Cf. De Iside et Osiride, xiii. q Ibid. xxxix. r Thid. Ixix. 
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the third in their calendar : and if it was the third in after- 
times it must have been 80 from the first. But if it was the 
third Egyptian month from the first ; it must have been the 
third primitive month also from the first : between which and 
the Egyptian there never was any difference. We may take 
it for granted then that the stated month of the Isa was 
always the third in their own calendar, and the third in the 
primitive calendar also. Consequently, if the Isia had really 
an historical date among the Egyptians; if they had not 
existed among them from time immemorial ; we cannot hesi- 
tate to infer that they must have been purpoeely fixed to the 
third month, at the time when they came mto being. 

11. It is also to be inferred from the preceding testimonies, 
that, as the Isia were fixed to the third month, so they were 
fixed to the 17th day of this month. And we may argue from 
this fact as from the other, that, if they had an historical 
beginning among the Egyptians, when they were purposely 
attached to this one month they were purposely attached to 
this one day of this month. This conclugion is just as wmn- 
portant as the other, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
concerning either ; unless the Isia were really an observance, 
of the nature described above and proper to the Egyptians, 
which nevertheless never had a proper beginning. The name 
of this proper month of the Isia indeed, in after-times, was 
Athyr. Whether it had s8uch a name before the institution 
of the Isia, is another question. It makes no difference to 
the inference for which we are contending, whether it had or 


not. Athyr was always the third month of the Egyptian 


calendar. An observance attached to the 17th of Athyr was 
necessarily attached tothe 17th of the third month ; and if 
it was ever 80 attached for the first time, it must have been 
on purpose: and this is all for which we are contending at 
present. 

m. It is also to be inferred from the preceding testimonies, 
that the I8a began on the 17th of their proper month and 
lasted tall the 20th ; that is, the first day of the Izia was the 
17th of their proper month, and the last was the 20th. Con- 
8equently they lasted four days in all. We learn this indeed 
only from the testimony of Plutarch ; but Plutarch's testi- 
mony to the rule of the Egyptian Isia, in this particular, is 
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confirmed by what we had occasion to shew in a former part 
of our work *, of the rule of the Roman TIsia, according to 
which those also lasted four days; and by the fact which we 
establighed at the 8same tame, that the rule of the Roman 
Isia, when that ceremony was adopted in the Roman calen- 
dar, was taken directly from the rule of the Egyptian. If 
this was the actual rule of the Ia, A. D. 40-41, and in the 
time of Plutarch, we may take it for granted it was always 
80; for there is no reason to suppose it ever varied. Diony- 
glus of Halicarnassus does not heaitate to affirm that in their 
most characteristic observances and ceremonies, (of which 
the Ima were the most remarkable,) the Egyptians had 
never made any change. But if this was always the rule, it 
must have been 80 from the first : and therefore, if the Isia 
had only an actual date and an historical beginning, they 
must have been purposely appointed to last four days and 
four days only ; from the 17th to the 20th of their proper 
month. 

iv. It is also to be inferred from the preceding testimonies, 
that the Egyptian Isia were a ceremony of a mized cha- 
racter ; and that there were two parts or processes in this 
ceremony, one of them very different from the other. Our 
authorities mdeed do not all agree in representing these dif- 
ferent parts alike, nor in s8pecifying and describing the cir- 
cumstances of each alike; and we may perhaps have vome- 
thing to 8ay hereafter on this appearance of discrepancy 
among them, as well as in explanation of it. But no one can 
deny that they all agree in representing the Isia in general 
as not of an uniform character from first to last; but as 
beginning in one manner, and ending in another ; as made 
up of two parts, 80 different from each other that both could 
not be entitled alike to the name of a feast; that for one 
part of their duration they were altogether of a mournful 
character, and for another altogether of a contrary one ; that 
they began with commemorating some loss or some death, 
and ended with commemorating 80me recovery or 80me 
coming to life again ; that the former, while it lasted, was an 
occasion of dejection and melancholy attested by every out- 
ward expression of grief and despair ; the latter, as soon as 1t 


s Supra, Dissertation xii. ch. iv. 8ect. ii. vol. iii. 453. 
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began, was ushered in with a revulsion of feeling, was wel- 
comed and made known by every ebullition of transport and 
Joy to which men are liable on the sudden recovery of any 
thing which they value, and of which they have been de- 
prived, and which they suppose themselves to have lost for 
eVer. 

v. With regard to the date of the transition from one of 
these parts of the ceremony to the other, and from one of 
these states of feeling to the other; it is evident that it 
could not be collected from any of the preceding testimonies 
but that of Plutarch : and according to this it might be sup- 
posed at first sight to have been the 19th of the proper 
month. Tt appears at least, from the letter of his account, 
that the time in the ceremonial of the Isa, which imme- 
dately preceded the change in its character of which we are 
8peaking, was the 19th of the month in the evening ; when 
the priests and the 8acred bull went in procession to the sea: 
and 8upposing the whole ceremonial to have lasted four days, 
beginning on the 17th at evening, (according to the primitive 
rule of the noctidiurnal cycle,) and ending on the 21st at 
evening, (the close of the 20th, according to the 8ame rule,) 
the 19th at evening would be the middle of the ceremony ; 
and the whole ceremony, on this principle, must have been 
equally divided between the two parts of which it cons1sted ; 
each of them lasting two days, reckoned according to the 
primitive rule. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the language of Plutarch 
in this part of his account is ambiguous: and that learned 
men have inferred from it that the actual date, in the cere- 
monial of the Isia, of the supposed discovery of Oziris, was 
the 19th of Athyr, the third day of the ceremony itself. It 
is certain however, even from the testimony of Plutarch, that 
the Isia lasted four days. It is not Jess certain that the dis- 
covery of Oziris was the last part of the ceremony ; that it 
was made on the las! day, and celebrated on that day ; and 
consequently only on one day. If the discovery then was 
really made on the 19th of the proper month, the last day 
of the Tsa was the 19th of the proper month ; and yt Plu- 
tarch himself attests that it was the 20th. We have seent 


t Supra, Diss. xii. ch. iv. sect. i. note. vol. iii. 445. 
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that, when the Romans for particular reasons commanded 
' the performance of a sacrum [sidis B. C. 89-88, they took 
the date of the ceremony from the 20th of Athyr, as being 
the 8tated date of that part of the Isa which only it was 
consistent with the Roman gravity at that time, and with the 
principle on which they had acted till then, to adopt and 
8anction. It is clear then that there must be 80me misap- 
prehengion of the true meaning of Plutarch's statement, in 
this respect, if 1t 1s collected from it that the date of the dis- 
covery of Ogiris, and of the last day of the Isia, was the 19th 
of the month. 

In explanation however of his meaning, it 1s sufficient to 
observe that even the 20th of the month, according to the 
primitive or Egyptian rule, would begin on the 19th, accord- 
ing to the Julian; and it would be an obvious and natural 
mistake in one, who was not thinking of that distinction, to 
8peak of the 20th of Athyr between sunset and midnight, 
according to one of these rules, as if it were the 8ame with 
the 19th between sunset and midnight, according to the 
. other. We reconcile Plutarch to himself if we suppose that 
this is what he has done in this instance; and that the 19th 
of Athyr, at night, of which he speaks here as if of the end of 
that day, is really the beginning of the 20th, according to 
the Egyptian rule of the beginning and the ending of every 
day. 

The date of this procession to the 8ea then, just before the 
discovery of Osiris, was the 20th of Athyr at 8unset, or 800n 
after. It took place therefore, exactly at the end of the 
third day of the ceremony, according to the Egyptian rule ; 
and it uſhered in that day in the ceremony which was 
intended both to change its character until then, and to 
conclude it ; according to the 8ame rule also. It is not to be 
gupposed that this rule would be 80 strictly observed in any 
thing as in the ritual of the Isia: and since it thus appears 
that the last part of the ceremony, which first changed its 
character and made it 8uch as properly to deserve the name 
of a festival, was beginning in the evening on the proper day ; 
this is 8ufficient to imply that the first part alsv must have 
done the 8ame; and consequently that every day of the 
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ceremony from first to last must have been reckoned ac- 
cording to the primitive rule. 

We may conclude our observations on this 8ubject, by 
gumming up the 8ubstance of what we have been saying in 
the following propotions : 

1. That the Egyptian Isia were confined to one month, 
the third in the order of the calendar, the month which is 
known to the learned by the name of Athyr. 1. That the 
stated date of the Isia in this third month was the 17th; 
that is, they began on the 17th of this month. mn. That the 
Isia lasted four days, beginning on the 17th and ending on 
the 20th of this month. iv. That these four days were 
devoted to distinct parts or processes, both of which together 
made up the ceremonial of the Iga in general: that one 
of these parts commemorated the loss or the death of Oaris, 
the other his recovery or his coming to life again : that the 
first three days were devoted to the former, and the fourth 
day to the latter: that the first part of the Isia consequently 
was of a mournful, a melancholy, and funereal character, and 
in no 8ense of the term entitled to the name of a feast; the 
last part was of a totally different description, and such as 
properly to be called a festival or holiday. Lastly, that all 
this was of annual occurrence ; repeated once every year and 
i the due course of things; but never more than once, nor 
ever that once except at the proper time. 


Secrion VI.—u. Personal character of Osiris and Isis, or 
what was denoted by each, and what was the relation of one 
to the other. 

Again, with respect to the personal character of Oziris and 
Isis respectively, and with regard to the relation of one of 
these characters to the other ; it must be mferred from the 
preceding testimonies 1. That the Egyptian Osiris, according 
to one construction and to one explanation of his personal 
character, was a type of the 8wn; and the Egyptian Iams, 
in the corresponding view and construction of her personal 
character, was a type of the moon. n. That the Egyptian 
Oaris, according to another conception of his personal cha- 
racter, was a type of the Nile; and the Egyptian Iss, in her 
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corresponding relation to Osiris, was a type of the land of 
Egypt. in. That the Egyptian Osiris, according to a third 
idea and representation of his personal character, was only 
another name for the Grecian Dionyso0s ; and the Egyptian 
Isis, as the correlative of Osiris in that capacity, was only 
another name for the Grecian Demeter. 

These three representations of the personal character of 
Osiris, and of the corresponding character of Isis, comprise 
the substance of all which is to be found in the statements 
above produced ; 1. e. in the testimony of antiquity to each 
of these points : and it is clear from each of these alike, that, 
whatsoever was the truc nature of either of these concep- 
tions in itself, it was inseparably connected with the other. 
The personal expression of the one found its proper correla- 
tive in the personal expression of the other ; the idea of 
Oairis implied the idea of Isis, and vice versa. It was im- 
possible to separate the Egyptian Osiris from the Egyptian 
Ims, or the Egyptian Isis from the Egyptian Osiris; any 
more than the moon from the s8un, or the land of Egypt 
from the Nile, or, according to the habitual as8ociation of 
guch ideas and of 8uch persons in the minds and apprehen- 
gions of the Greeks, the Hellenic Demeter from the Hellenic 
Dionys0s. 

With regard to this last view and construction of these two 
characters in particular, to 8ay that Oiris was the Egyptian 
conception of the Hellenic Dionysos, and Iss the Egyptian 
expression of the Hellenic Demeter, might be true or not ; 
and yet, in any case, it would be only to shift the question : 
for the problem would till have to be solved, what was to 
be understood by the Hellenic Dionysos, and what by the 
Hellenic Demeter, both in themselyes, and in relation to 
each other? The time may come when it may be necessary 
for us to attempt the solution of this problem also : but 
untal then it must be reserved. All that we shall say in re- 
ference to it at present is that the Greeks did not mistake 
nor misrepresent either the personal character of the Egyp- 
tian Osiris and of the Egyptian Tsis, or their personal rela- 
tion to each other, in concluding the one to be only another 
conception of their own Dionyso0s, and the other another 
conception of their own Demeter ; and among those who 80 
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represent them we may reckon Herodotus, the oldest of our 
Grecian authorities ; and one of the best informed too. But 
we must also observe that it would have been strange indeed 
had they been mistaken ; since, when the truth comes to be 
known in reference to this s8ubject, it turns out to be actu- 
ally the case that the first idea of the Hellenic Demeter was 
borrowed from that of the Egyptian Isis, and the first con- 
ception of the Hellenic Dionysos from that of the Egyptian 
Oxiris; with this difference only, that both the idea and the 
name of their own Demeter were derived by the Greeks for 
themselves from the Egyptian Isis ; the idea and the name 
of their Dionysos were borrowed from the Egyptian Oaris, 
but not first by the Greeks, nor for themselves. They came 
to the Greeks from another quarter. And it is in our power, 
by means of the information still discoverable on that point, 
to define and to specify both the quarter from which, and 
the time af winch, and the person through whom, this con- 
ception of the Egyptian Osiris in the derivative form of Dio- 
nys0s was first introduced among the Greeks. 

With regard to the other two views and explanations of 
these characters, and of their relation to one another ; it 
cannot be denied that Osiris, as the type of the Nile, and 
Isis, as the type of the land of Egypt, would be eminently 
Egyptian in the conception, and pecuharly well adapted one 
to the other. Nor could we undertake to say that this was 
not an actual construction of these characters and an actual 
view of their proper relation to each other ; which might be 
the first to 8uggest itself to the popular apprehension, and 
might be the most currently received among the Egyptians 
of antiquity. Some of our testimonies are express to the 
point that between Osiris and the Nile, and between TIsis 
and the land of Egypt, the common people, (and even the 
more learned and better informed,) made no distinction. It 
18 impos8ible therefore to reject this particular construction, 
and this particular explanation, of these characters and of 
these relations, as one which was never entertained and 
never proposed ; nor on good grounds too. We should ob- 
Ject to it merely as 8upposed to be the only probable, much 
less the only possible, view which could be taken of them. 
The character of Osiris and the correlative character of Isis 
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admitted of being contemplated in many points of view ; 
founded however on the 8ame idea at bottom, and with a 
principle of agreement running through all such modifica- 
tions of the 8ame conception, which made one of them all. 
That which we have just mentioned was one of these ; as 
obvious and as natural, as any: nor are we at liberty to 
doubt whether it was actually received among the Egyptians 
or not. And yet even this was not the only possible con- 
struction of these characters and of these relations; nor even 
the first and the proper one. 

The third construction and third explanation of both then, 
viz. that which identified Osris with the sun, and Isis with 
the moon, would seem to be the only one left ; if the testi- 
mony of antiquity at least has rightly defined these charac- 
ters and these relations at all. If three constructions and 
three explanations of these characters and these relations 
are all which have been left upon record ; either all must be 
alike true in general, or this one must be the truth in par- 
ticular. In our opmion indeed, the former is the real state 
of the case; that each of these constructions and explana- 
tions 18 true in itself, but none of them to the exclusion of 
the other two. We do not hesitate therefore to s8ay that 
this third construction and this third explanation 1s as just 
and as real as either of the other two; as just in itself and 
with respect to the foundation on which it rested, and as 
real in point of fact, or as an actual conception of these cha- 
racters and of their relation to each other. But we have 
observed of the other two, that one of them was certainly a 
derivative or borrowed conception of each ; and the other 
-was not necessarily a primary and original one. It remains 
to be considered with respect to this third construction and 
third explanation, whether that too is to be resolved into 
any thing else, or whether, in point of fact, it is not both 
prior to the other two, and ultimately the source of each. 


SecTION VII.—On the first and original form of the Polythe- 
tm of antiquity, and on the worship of the $un and the moon 
in particular. 

The history of idolatry both in the Bible and out of the 

Bible, and the history of mythology in connection with 1do- 

latry every where, demonstrates the fact that though the 
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first objects of worship, distinet from the one true God, 
(whose es8ence has nothing in common with the material 
creation,) were universally derived from the visible world 
and from the objects of sense; they were taken at first not 
from the earth but from the heavens : 80 that the conclusion 
arrived at by those, who have investigated this subject most 
carefully, that the oldest form of idolatry discoverable among 
mankind is Zabeanism, or the worship of the host of hea- 
ven, is true in point of fact ; and is confirmed both by the 
testimony of Scripture, contemporary with the origin of this 
first and earliest form of idolatry itself, and by the testimony 
of human history. 

And yet it is very necessary that a distinction should be 
made on this point, to which, as it appears to us, sufficient 
attention has not been paid ; viz. That the first objects of 
forbidden worship were not taken indiscriminately from the 
heavens themselves ; nor from every thing perceptible in the 
heavens. Men had merely to lift up their eyes to the hea- 
vens to 8ee that there was only one object discoverable there 
by day, which was calculated to impress them of itself with 
the idea of divine, or to which they could of their own ac- 
cord transfer the name and attributes of divinity ; viz. the 
gun : and only one object perceptible by night, exhibiting 
the appearance of divine and excellent, in comparison of any 


. thing else equally beautiful and equally glorious which 


could be seen in the 8ky begides. The 8un we ay is the 
only 8ensible object, possessed of a nature which might be 
mistaken for divine, discoverable in the heavens by day ; 
and the moon is the only such object discoverable there by 
mght. The 8tars are 8ensible objects, as well as the sun 
and the moon ; and objects discoverable in the heavens, and 
beautiful and glorious objects also : but they are no where- 
vicible by day, and they appear to 8hine only by permission 
of the moon at night; only to retain and to exhibit their 
proper beauty and brightness in proportion as the moon, for 
the time, withdraws and suppresses her own. The un and 
the moon too were every where perceived, and every where 
felt, to be directly connected with the earth ; and with the 
being and well-being of every thing in and upon the earth. 
Between themselves and the stars, from their own wants, 
their own mstincts, and their own convictions, men were no 
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where conscious of any such connection from the first, nor 
in the nature of things could be, any more than at present ; 
and it was long before they imagined it ; for astrology, pro- 
perly 80 called, howsoever generally received, and howsoever 
widely diffused among mankind, in the course of time, com- 
paratively speaking was of late introduction : and whatsoever 
the power and influence with which it ultimately invested 
the stars, there is no proof that it was any where actually in 
existence, not even among the Chaldeans, until long after 
the first appearance of the oldest 8species of false religion, in 
that form of Zabzanism of which we are speaking. The 8un 
and the moon too were evidently related one to the other ; 
the former as a superior or primary, the latter as an inferior 
or 8econdary, being of the same order and of the same nature 
in general, It was always known, (it must have been easy 
at least to perceive,) that by 8s0me secret and mysterious 
sympathy, or through some fatal and inevitable necesaty, 
even the moon was dependent on the 8un; the moon was 
gubordinate to the 8un: and that her proper share of a com- 
mon nature, (however superior to every thing else,) the ex- 
ternal or 8ensible tokens of the divinity which she possessed 
in common with the sun, and the consequent power of good 
or of harm to any thing else, inseparable from the Divine 
nature, which she possessed along with the s8un, were de- 
rived to her from the 8zun. The ass8ociation of the s&un and 
the moon, in the common apprehension of divine, above any 
thing in external nature besides, was the most natural ima- 
ginable ; yet of the former as the superior, and of the latter 
as the 8ubordinate, principle even in the divinity itself. And 
when the idea of the distinction of sex, even in the Divine 
nature, had ounce come to be introduced, it is easy to 8ee that 
the 8un must every where be regarded as the proper type of 
the masculine, the moon as that of the feminine, principle in 
the same Divine nature; and yet the one be as necessarily 
associated with the other in the Divine nature, as the per- 
8onal distinction of the male with that of the female in the 
8ame general idea of human nature. 

The progecution of our own work (the subject of which is 
properly the history of time and of its civil measures among 
mankind from first to last) has forced upon us the consider- 
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ation of another 8ubject, which at first sight would appear to- 
have had very little connection with the proper business of our 
own work, that of the Rise of Idolatry and of False Religion ; 
the course which the polytheism of antiquity appears to have 
run; the form which it first asxumed; the modifications and 
changes which it experienced ; the amalgamation of its dif- 
ferent s8ystems one with another ; until at last it 8eemed to 
be s8tript of what was before its most striking and most dis- 
tinctive pecuharity, its very multipheity itself —and to be 
every where reducible to the 8ame 8simple and abstract con- 
ception, in which it first took its rise ; that, viz., of two prin- 
ciples, or of two persons, in the 8ame divine nature in general, 
one of them 8umming up and comprehending in itself all the 
masculine conceptions of the deity which had been any where 
realized, the other, all the feminine : the former every where 
identified at last with the 8uwn, and the latter with the moon. 
For this is exactly that 8tate in which the polytheigm of 
antiquity was found de facto by the Christian religion on its 
first appearance ; and exactly that view of its nature in gene- 
ral, and of the relation of one part of this 8ystem to another 
in particular, which was inculcated by the different schools 
of philosophy both at this very time and long after it also. 
This 8ubject, we 8ay, has been forced on our own cong- 
deration by the proper business of our work. For howsoever 
improbable it may appear @ priors, it is nevertheless true, 
and we hope in due time to lay the proofs of its truth be- 
fore our readers themselves, that nothing is 80 closely con- 
nected with the rise and progress of polytheism, as the his- 
tory of time and of the civil calendar. There is scarcely a 
correction of the primitive form of the calendar, after a cer- 
tain point of time, which is not found to be as80ciated with a 
particular phasis of this 8ystem, of which it serves ever after 
as the constant memorial and the standing witness; and 
more extraordinary disclosures of this kind have yet to be 
made, than we could venture to state 'at present without the 
neces8ary accompaniment of the proofs of their truth. 

The first conception then which mankind appear to have 
formed of an object of worship, (distinct from their proper 
Creator and Lord,) for these, and for s1milar, reasons which 
might be as8igned, was derived from the 8un and the moon ; 
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the former the most glorious of the heavenly luminaries dis- 
coverable by day, the latter the most illustrious and remark- 
able which could be perceived by night. These two they 
as80ciated together as the proper representatives of the Di- 
vine nature, and as each possessed of that nature alike; but 
each in its proper relation to the other, and each in its pro- 
per proportion in comparison of the other; the one as the 
type of the masculine, the other as that of the feminine, prin- 
ciple in the 8ame Divine nature itself. And while they made 
both s8uperior to every thing else, they made one of them 
dependent upon and subordinate to the other. And though 
they establighed from the first the closest and most indis- 
8oluble connection between them, it was after all only the 
union of a common nature through distinct sexes and in 
distinct persons ; in which priority and precedence must be 
given to the masculine and active over the feminine and 
passive principle, the former typified by the 8un, the latter 
by the moon. 

Such was the beginning of the polytheiszm of old ; and 
auch the unmixed and simple form which it at first aszxumed. 
The etatements of antiquity are true, which represent the 
case accordingly ; that the first objects of adoration among 
mankind every where, as 800n as they ceased to recognise 
the one true object of worship, were the 8xun and the moon; 
and next to them, as a certain number or class of the stars 
m contradistinction to the rest, and as more closely con- 
nected with their own earth, or more easily believed to be 80, 
than the rest of the stars in general—the planets. The tes- 
timony of the calendar confirms these statements, and every 
_ where ascertains the fact that the first and s81mplest con- 
ception of the supreme principle was that of a Being in 
. which there was a distinetion of persons, and a distinction of 
8exes, analogous to that which exists in human nature also ; 
but not a distinction of nature, except what might be implied in 
this distinction of sex itself. And to this no name was given 
originally, but one which was taken from the necessary and 
inherent relation of a nature, confessedly divine and superior, 
_ to every thing created, and therefore inferior and dependent; 
the name of king, as applied to the masculine, and that of 
gueen, as applied to the feminine, person in this community 
VOL. III. H 
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of the divine essence ; a name varying according to the 
different language of each calendar, but in each instance 
meaning the 8ame thing, and designating the 8ame person ; 
and that person, in one of these cages, the un, and in the 
other, the moon ; the former the king, the latter the queen 
absolutely, or the former the king of heaven, the latter the 
queen of heaven, in particular. Such was the meaning of 
Baal, or Bel, or Belus, or Deuneus, as predicated of the former, 
and that of Beltis, Uramia, Calestis, or the like, applied to 
the latter. 

Now though we do not say that this is what is really to 
be understood by the Egyptian Osiris and by the Egyptian 
Isis respectively, viz. the 8un, under the name of the one, 
and the moon, under that of the other ; yet neither do we 8ay 
that what is truly to be understood by either is independent 
of this, and is not ultimately to be traced up to it. The con- 
ceptions of which we are speaking were much older than these 
Egyptian ones of Osiris and Isis. They were of a nature to 
admit of enlargement and extension in various ways; and 
they were calculated a preors to is8ue out at last in a form 
and a $hape very different in appearance from that which 
they had as8umed at first. 

In its original and simplest conception, the idea of the 
principle of divinity, even as 8ymbolized and represented to 
the senses by its most appropriate type, the 8un, differed 
little (if at all) from that of an invisible, secret, and mys- 
terious influence, diffused through all nature, animate and 
manimate alike, filling all 8pace, and every where present, 
every where active, and in every thing, and at once; yet 8en- 
8bly, or tangibly, or visibly in nothing ; the anima mundi in 
Short, attested by its constant effects and operations, yet not 
to be detected in any other way. To which unseen and mys- 
terious prineiple, from this view of its nature and its relation 
to every thing else, the ancient Egyptians 8eem to have 
given the appropriate name of Amoun ; which in their lan- 
guage 18 8aid to have had the 8ense of invisible and mecruta- 
ble®: and that too even while recognizing the sun as its 
proper type or 8ymbol, through the affix of -ra to this name 
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of Amoun, (Amoun-ra;) for Ra, or Phre, it is agreed, was 
the Egyptian name for the sun ”. 

But in the course of time the 8ame conception found a 
different expression ; and one more level to the apprehensions 
of those who were conversant only with sensible objects. It 
assumed the anthropomorphous character. It became God in 
the form of man or of woman; retaining the essential superi- 
ority of the Divine nature, yet endued with human organs ; 
and what was till more extraordinary, and at first sight even 
incongistent, s8ubjected to human passions and infirmities, 
or to passions and infirmities rezgembling human. From this 
time forward, those conceptions of the Divine nature which 
had discovered their first types only in the heavens, and only 
in the un and in the moon, with no distinction in that 
nature, hike what exists in the human, but that of person 
and that of 8ex, were no longer confined to the circle of the 
heavens, but were brought down to the earth: yet till as 
attached to their first expressions and to their first represen- 
tatives the 8un and the moon. But the 8un and the moon 
were now no longer the types of an abstract and unseen 
principle, pervading all nature, yet distinct from 1t : they 
were this nature itself no longer distinguishable from the 
principle of divinity within it. They were this principle of 
unseen life and energy, in its material and visible form ; the 
abstract conception of animal and sensible and vegetable 
nature, summed up in its first principles. It was still how- 
ever the first conceptions of divinity, and their appropriate 
types, which were thus brought down to the level of sense ; 
and were thus identified at last with external and material 
nature. It was till the 8un and the moon, the king and 
the queen of heaven, which were now contemplated in a 
new point of view, yet without any change in their relation 
to each other. And now, as was naturally to be expected 
from 8uch an amplification (or rather corruption) of the first 
and 8imple conception of the Divine nature as this, the 
inferior, feminine, or passive principle i this common nature 
found its appropriate expression in the earth, and from the 
moon was transferred to the earth ; while the superior, the 

w Egyptian Antiquities in the British sect. vi. A. viii. p. 387. Cf. i. p. 369; 
Museum, part i. p. 1. Bunsen, Book i. p. 366, 367. 
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masculine, and active one, without losing its proper relation 
to the other, continued to be till represented by the sun. 
For there was nothing in nature distinct from the 8un, to 
which this idea could be transferred without prejudice to the 
relation of the sun to the system of the universe in general, 
as the s8ource of light and life, and the centre of motion and 
activity ; but the moon, even retaining its proper relation to 
the 8un, was predisposed to pass into the earth. 

Upon this principle, it is not difficult to comprehend that 
Osiris and Iss among the Egyptians might be neither 
altogether distinct from the 8wn and the moon, nor yet 
absolutely the 8ame with them; that Osiris might denote 
the 8un, and Is the earth ; Osiris might represent the Nile, 
and Isﬆs the land of Egypt; and yet Ozris might be ulti- 
mately resolvable into the 8un, and Iss into the moon. 
These are only enlargements of the 8ame idea; transitions 
from one step in a certain process to another. The later 
conceptions imply the earlier : but all 8uch 8econdary de- 
velopements of a common idea are to be explained only by 
their relation to the primary ; which in this case is 8swmply 
that of the 8un and the moon, associated in a common divine 
nature ; each as the individual representation of a different 
person, and of a different principle, but only in that common 
nature which necessarily united them to each other, while it 
opposed them to every thing else of an inferior nature, as 
the king and the queen of the universe to the rest of the 
universe itself. 

It could not therefore be false to represent Osiris as the 
gun and Iss as the moon; or Osiris as the 8un and Is as 
the earth, or Osiris as the Nile and Isis as the land of 
Egypt; as our different testimonies have been found to 
represent them. And yet the particular point of view in 
which each of these characters is to be regarded, both in 
itself and in relation to the other, is not, in our opinion, 
exactly represented in any of them. There was 8omething 
in the true view of these characters and of these relations, to 
which none of the above testimonies has distinctly alluded ; 
yet of which the more profound and philosophical of the 
ancients were nevertheless aware, and which they have left 
us the means of discovering from their testimony itself. And 
to the explanation of this we shall now proceed. 
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Section VIII. —On the true. explanation of the personal cha- 
racter, and the relation to each other, of Osiris and Tsis. 
1. Osris and Is8is the types of the Cereal powers of nature. 


The first apprehension of the truth on this particular , 
point is derivable from those allusions of antiquity, in which 
it 1s implied that Osiris and Isis among the Egyptians, in 
addition to any other view of their personal character, and 
of their proper relation to each other and to every thing else, 
must have been regarded as the great Cereal Powers or 
Principles, to whose influence the being and well-being of 
vegetable life in particular were supposed to be due; that 
these were the first to create, or to discover and bring to 
light, the fruits of the ground and of trees : that corn 
and wine, and the other productions of vegetable nature, 
which are ultimately the s8ustenance and 8upport of animal 
life also, were first bestowed on mankind by them, or were 
first pointed out and made known for the benefit of mankind 
by them. 


i. Primus aratra manu sollerti fecit Osiris, 

Et teneram ferro sollicitavit humum. 

Primus inexpertaz conmisit semina terre, 
Pomaque non notis legit ab arboribus. 

Hic docuit teneram palis adjungere vitem, 
Hie viridem dura cedere falce comam. 

Illi jucundos primum matura sapores 
Expressa incultis uva dedit pedibus=. 


u. 'Eyo *Iols elue h Baolhiooa Tmdons Xxwpas . . .cyw Eljpt 7 
TpwTy Kapmov avOpwnos evporoa?.—TIparoy pev yap Tavoa (T0v 
"Ootpty cat Tho *Jow) rhs dAkmopaylas T0 TEv avOpwnwy Yevos, 
Evpovons ue "lowWos Ty TE To) Tvpod rat Ths xpibijs kapmov . . . ToV 
3 *Ooipidos Enwonoapetvor Thy TOUTwY KaTepyacliav TOY Kapmor 
. « . paprupuy Ie epovot Ths evpeoews TEv elpnperuy rapmuv T0 
Thpotuevoy Tap atrois EE Gpxalwy voor. ETL Yap Kal vuv kara 
Tov Oeptoper, Tovs TpwrOLS GpyOevras oTdxvs Oevras TOvs avOpw- 
Tovs, k6mTEoO0a TAnolov To) Bpdyparos, rat Thv "Low avaranetobarr 
xat Todro TpdTTEv GToveporras TYIY Th Oep TEV Evpnuerur, cart 
Tov Ef Gpxijs Tis evpeoews Kaipdy. nap Eviats FE T@v TONEwv Kal 


x Tibullus, i. vii. 29. y Diodorus Sic, 1. 27. 
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Tois 'Ioelois Cv T1 TouTh pert T&v E\\wv þepeoVar rat mvOuevas 
Tvp@v «at xptl@v, ETopuvNPdvevua TeV EE GpyT)s TH Oep pnorexrws 
evpebevrov®. 

m. Baotkevovra F' *Ooww Alyvariovs ptv ev0ds anopov Biov 
«at Onpusdovs &rankndfat, xapnovs Te Zelfavra rat vopous Ocueror 
avrois rat Oeovs Delfavra Twav forepor Be yim macav muepoupevor 
ETeXOeiv EndxtoTa ptv Gnkwv denbevra, meWot dE Tous mheLoTOVLS 
xal Ayo per” odns Tdons rat poououis Oehyopepous Tpooaybueros® 
Gbev "EXAno ddfat Atovooe Tov avror earn. 

iv. "Oops 6 xat Auwpvoos pera loudos Ths avrod yuvarros Ths 
xat AnunyTpos xakovuerns ral oTparod TXELoTOV peTh prouotir@rp ral 
av\@v TepupxeTo, Tv Yewpylav xat qurovupylav didaoxwr GOev 
avrov kat Auwpvooy Exdheoarv ws evperny Puroupylas* Thv Fe "Tow 
Anpmyrpav os Ta Ths yis dwpouuernv cat yewpylav diddfaoar®. 

v. Tages 8ulcis emicuit et ritum statim gentis 8uperimque 
monstravit. Ammon apparut cum cornibus arietinis et 
vestimento lamitio, ac s1fientibus undam fontis exhibuit. quid 
loquar eos, qui prim mortalibus usum rerum majoraque 
commoda prebuerunt? ut vitem Dionysins apud Thebas, 
Osris apud Agyptios haustum vini ugumque comperiens, 
frumentum Iss in Agypto, Triptolemus apud Atticos, do- 
cuere ; eademque Iss lini usum 8ementemque monstravitc. 


Section IX.—un. Osiris and Isis the types of the generative 
powers of nature. 


We have not yet however attained to the true view of the 
personal character of Oziris and LIsis, and of their actual re- 
lations to each other. The first clear and distinct per- 
ception of these things will be conveyed by the following 
pas8age of Plutarch, which we have purposely reserved for 
the last: | 

'H yap "lols Cort uev T0 Ths Loews OfAv rat dexTirov Gimdonys 
yeEvETeEws, xabo TWOnvh ral Tavdexhs vio Tov ITAdTwros, uno FE TAL 
TOANG@v, pupiwrupeos KexAmrai, 01a TO mdoas Und TOD AGyou TpeTO- 
peEvy poppas dexeovat rxat ideas. Exe $& ovppurov EpoTa TOP Tpw- 
TOV Kat KvptwraTOY TAVTWY, © Tayale TAUTOV EOTL, KaAxewvo TOOL 
xat di@rer” Thv © Ex TOD Kaxod EVYE Kal EiwOetrar poipar appoiy 

z Diodorus Sic. i. 14. b Tzetzes, ad Hesiod. Opp. et Dies 


a Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xiii. 32. 
Cf. Diodorus, i. 17, 18. c Marcianus Capella, ii. 39. 
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uy oboa xwpa rat Fn, perovoa IT Get mpos T0 BeATWwr Cf Eaurhs, 
xal Tapexovoa yevvar Exeive ral KaraoTepew els Eaurhv aTop- 
polas kat 0uowryras, als xaipe: xat yeynOe, wviokropern rat vno- 
TyY&TNauern T@Ev Yeverewv. eixov yap EoTw ovoias Cv Dn 1 
yeveots, kat u{unua Tod ovros T0 ywopevord, 

In its primary meaning this view of the personal character 
and of the reciprocal relations in question 1s purely meta- 
physical, and agreeable to that which would be taken of 
them in the plilosophical 8ystem of Plato ; which resolved 
every thing into matter and form, 5 #an and ra edn. Ac- 
cording to this view Osiris was the type of the latter, Isis 
that of the former ; Isis was matter, Oziris was form ; Isis at 
least was the pave 8ubject, endued with the capacity of 
form ; Osiris was the active and plastic principle, by whose 
agency all kinds of form were impressed upon it. But the 
true meaning of this representation, refined and abstract 
and metaphysical as it is, translated into popular language 
and brought down to the level of common sense, every one 
must perceive to be neither more nor less than this : That 
the Egyptian Osiris and the Egyptian Is, in their respective 
personal and individual characters, and in their reciprocal 
relations to each other, were the true types of the masculine 
and the feminine principle throughout universal nature. 
The most careful consideration which we have been able to 
bestow on this Egyptian fable and on all its cireumstances, 
and the most particular comparison of it with every cognate 
fable of antiquity, (founded in the s8ame ideas as this, and 
differing from it only in accidental circumstances,) which we 
have been able to institute, have left us no alternative but 
that of coming to this conclusion : That, according to the 
original view of these two characters, and of their proper 
relation to each other, which must have been taken by the 
first authors of the fable, they were regarded, selected, and 
proposed as the types of the productive powers of universal 
nature ; as the active and the paszive principles concerned 
in the 8ame natural process, by which life is bestowed, and 
propagated, and perpetuated both in the vegetable and in the 
ammal kingdom of nature, and wheresoever it has existence ; 
the masculine and the feminine powers, each of them alike 
d De Iside et Osiride, liii. cf. 1viii. lxxix. 
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concerned in the process, and neither of them capable of | 
contributing any thing towards it independent of and with- 
out the other; the active and the masculine being repre- 
sented by Osiris, the passive and the feminine by Isis. 

In coming to this conclusion respecting the character and 
relations of these celebrated conceptions of Egyptian my- 
thology, we believe that we have at last attained to the only 
just and consistent, the only adequate and complete, view of 
each. They were consequently neither the 8un and the 
moon, nor the 8un and the earth, nor the Nile and the land 
of Egypt, m the abstract ; nor yet independent of those ideas, 
but s8omething originally derivable from them, and ultimately 
resolvable into them again. They were the natural powers 
of generation and production, the agents and instruments in 
a process, which begins in the vegetable and even in the 
material world, but is propagated upwards, and is consum- 
mated, and attains to its most perfect and complete effect, 
in the animal and s8ensble; and in which two things only 
are concerned, an active principle and a passive ; neither of 
them, according to the views and conceptions of 8uch things 
which must have been formed by the first - authors of a the- 
ology and of a cosmogony like this, to be considered inde- 
pendent of the 8un and the moon m general, or, in their 
individual case, of the Nile and of the land of Egypt in 
particular, and yet neither of them to be ee as abso- 
lutely the 8ame with them. 

The simple and unmixed construction of these two my- 
thological characters, in which we have found ourselves 
compelled to acquiesce finally, is that of the representatives 
of these generative powers of nature; of the two agents 
equally concerned in the universal work of production and 
reproduction. And we might argue, even from the histo- 
rical or traditional cireumstances of the fable, (as far as 
they can be depended on,) that they must have been 80 
essentially the types of these powers, and 80 inseparably 
connected with this process, in the opinion of the authors of 
the fable themselves, that the first effect of their agency 
and cooperation, in 8ubserviency to this process and in their 
proper relation to each other, took place even before they 
were born : Arueris or Horus the elder, (the Horus or Apollo 


ER”. 
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of the Greeks,) as the Egyptians designated the 8on of Osiris 
and Isis, according to the fable having been the fruit of their 
intercourse even in their mother's wombe. 

In our opinion however the strongest and clearest proof of 
the truth of the explanation of these characters, and of their 
proper relation to each other, which we have just given, is 
an unquestionable matter of fact ; as old as the first concep- 
tion of 8uch characters, and the first invention of the fable 
connected with them : which fact is the consecration of the 
PraLiLus; the natural instrument of the process of which 
we have been s8peaking, and the external and visible symbol 
thereof also. It cannot be necessary to prove that to con- 
8ecrate the organ of generation was to deify the generative 
powers ; and to ass8ociate this 8xymbol with the mysteries of 
Oziris and Isis was to recognise Oxiris and Tsis as the mysti- 
cal types of those powers. 

Now, though we would not undertake to maintain that 
this fable of the Egyptians, as reported by Diodorus and 
Plutarch and by others of the ancients, has been handed 
down exactly as it proceeded from its original authors ; yet 
thus much may be confidently asserted concerning it ; That 
the supposed destruction of Osiris by Typhon made a part of 
the fable from the first ; and the 8upposed dispersion of the 
fragments of his body by Typhon also, and the supposed 
8earch after those fragments, instituted by Isis, and the 8up- 
posed recovery of all at last, but one, made a part of the 
fable from the first. And that this one part of the body of 
Oairis, which once belonged to it as much as the rest, but 
was never again recovered after being once disposed of in a 
certain manner by Typhon, nor ever restored to it again ; 
was this particular member, the natural instrument of the 
process of generation and production ; may be taken for 
granted also. Why indeed this one, of all the members 
which make a part of the human body, should have been 80 
lost to the body of Oxiris, as never to have been restored to 
it again, or 80 disposed of by his enemy 'Typhon, as never 
to be found again; these are different questions ; to which 
answers might very possibly be returned, shewing that the 
authors of the fable had probably-their reasons for each of 


e Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xii. liv. 
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these 8uppositions ; were we concerned at present with the 
reasons of those suppositions, and not s&mply with a matter 
of fact, that of the 8supposed loss of this one member to-the 
body of Osiris, 80 as never to be restored to it again ; and 
that of what was done to compensate for its loss and to 
8upply its place ever after. 

Now it; is agreed upon all hands, and it appears from the 
fable itself, that the expedient adopted for this purpose was 
the 8ubstitution, instead of this lost member, of the hikeness 
or 8ymbol of this member, which is known in Greek by the 
name of Phallus, though its Egyptian name we are told was 
Hanf. We may have occasion to collect the testimonies of an- 
tiquuty to the consecration of the Phallus, in connection with 
a different calendar ; and therefore we shall not digress to do 
80 at present : but we refer our readers to two of these testi- 
monies, which are the most important for our present purpose, 
and abundantly sufficient too ; that of Diodorus and that of 
Plutarch# : from each of which it plainly appears that the 
consecration of the Phallus was the appointment of Isis her- 
elf, to 8upply the place of this lost member of the body of 
Osiris, and to receive the honours, due to that, in 1ts stead. 

There can be no doubt then that, as the loss of this mem- 
ber, 80 the 8ubstitution of the Phallas for it, made part of 
the fable from the first : and that this 8ubstitution of the 
Phallus, in the room of this member, was its consecration ; 
and that each was as old as the origin of the fable and the 
institution of the Isia themselves. And when we congider 
that this consecration 18 expressly attributed to Iss, (the 
only surviving member of the common relation which she 
had shared with Osiris before his 8apposed death,) we can- 
not have a stronger proof than this fact sapplies, of the 
nature of that relation in which both she and Osiris had 
premnously stood to each other ; that of the two correlative 
principles im the common work and process, of which s8uch 
an emblem as this was both the natural instrument before, 
and the most appropriate 8ymbol ever after. 

It cannot, we apprehend, admit of a question in the op1- 


f Bunsen, 1. sect. iv. C. 3o1. note 196: & Diodorus Sic. i. 21, 22. 88 : iv. 6: 
cf. Wilkinson, 8econd series, ii. xv, Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xviii. xii. 
283. XXXV1. li. 
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nion of any person possessed of common sense ; that, where- 
S0ever the Phallus was 8t up and treated as sacred, there 
the natural powers of generation and production were re- 
cognised, and even deified, in their grossest and plainest 
form. The testimony of antiquity is unanimous that this 
abomination was first conceived, and first realized, in Egypt : 
that the worship of the Phallus, and the sanction of every 
impurity to which it ultimately led, and to which it could 
not fail to lead, under the name of religion, took its rise in 
Egypt. Other nations adopted the same symbol, and con- 
8ecrated it with the same cloke of religion, and commemor- 
ated it with the 8ame impurities; but they only followed 
the example of the Egyptians, and only imitated the prac- 
tice of the Egyptians. 

The fable of Osiris and Iss however demonstrates that 
even im Egypt the worship of the Phallus was first con- 
nected with that fable: it was engrafted upon that fable, 
and it grew out of it. The recognition and worship of Osiris 
and Iss, as divine, in Egypt, and the recognition and deifi- 
cation of the Phallus also, were not only contemporaneous 
in point of fact, but kindred in meaning and import too. 
There was no difference between them, except what there 
must necessarily be between a sign of any kind, and that 
which is s8ignified by it. The inference from 8uch a con- 
nection as that of the Phallus with the conception of Osiris 
and Isis is inevitable ; that whatsoever the philosophers of 
old might think or say in explanation of this connection, 
and in what manner s0ever they might endeavour to gloss 
over and palliate the grosmess of the simple truth, and 
whatsoever the modern philosophical admirers of ancient 
Egypt may think or may say about it also ; the Egyptian 
Osiris and the Egyptian Isis, according to the view and con- 
struction of their proper character, and of their proper re- 
lation to each other, conceived and proposed by the original 
authors of the fable, were neither more nor less than per- 
8onifications of the two natural powers of generation, fecun- 
dity, and production : the active and the passive, the mas- 
culine and the feminine, agents in the 8ame operation and 
process, by the joint instrumentality of which all existence 
and life both vegetable and animal was not only at first 
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produced, but has been ever since propagated, maintained, 
and perpetuated. If these have a natural instrument, it 
must be that which was denoted by the Phallus of anti- 
quity ; and therefore of two s8uch impersonations, and 
standing in such a relation to each other, the most appro- 
priate type or 8ymbol must always have been the Phallus. 
And having arrived at this conclusion respecting both the 
personal character and the reciprocal relations of these two 
conceptions of the Egyptians; we are better prepared to 
enter on the question of the true date of the institution of 
the Isia, and of the connection of that date with the epoch 
of the Sothiacal periodx. 


* It may here be observed that, according to Seneca, the Egyptians di- 
vided the universe and the elements of things in general between two 
great principles, a masculine and a feminine; 80 that every thing, accord- 
ing to them, was combined in duads or couplets of this kind : a view of 
the constitution and relation of universal nature, which it requires no ar- 
gument to prove must have grown out of their conception of Osiris and 
Isis, and of the relation of each of these to the other ; of the one as the great 
type of the masculine and active principle, of the other, as that of the femi- 
nine and passive : and therefore it must have been later than this too. 

« Egyptii quatuor elementa fecere. deinde ex singulis bina, marem et 
feminam. atrem marem judicant qua ventus est, feminam qua nebulosus 
et iners. aquam virilem vocant mare, muliebrem omnem aliam. ignem vo- 
cant masculum qua ardet flamma, et feminam qua lucet innoxius tactu. 
terram fortiorem marem vocant, saxa cautesque ; feminze nomen assignant 
huic tractabili ad culturam Þ.” 

Firmicus also observes that fire in like manner among the Persians was 
gupposed to be both masculine and femininei; and Herodotus tells us* 
that Mithras was the name of Urania (i. e. the moon) among them, as well 
as of the 8un. We may have something to say in explanation of this 
notion on a future occasion. The Egyptian doctrine and distinction on 
this 8ubject is further illustrated by Horapollo. As 1st: Myrepa de ypa- 
Þovres . . . h "Abnvav < "Hpav. . . yona (wypapodow . . . *Abyvay & rat "Hpay, 
erein Gori map Alyunrios *AOnva pev T6 dvw Tor ovpavor nuopaipeoy 
dTetAnpevau, rd 8 xdrwo "Hpa. GHev rat dronoy Tyoovrar Gpoerixas Snnouy 
Toy oupavov, (yn) perro: Oniurxos Thy otpardy, Si6re ral 11 yeveots mNiov Kal . 
oe\nvys kat Tay Nomav GoTepwy Ev aire drore\eirar, Gmep eoTt Onheias 
Epyov. kai T6 T@v yunrav de Os mTpoeirov! yevos On\eriav Cort yevos povov. b& 
nv airiay cat ravrt Onur (wi (8gn of the zodiac) of Alyumrio: yora ws 
BagiXewv enmTWweagw ap ob rat rTagav Oedv (ia py wept exaorys ypapor 


h Natural. Quzst. iii. cap. xiv. ki.131. : 
Opp. v. 1 In the former part of this chapter, 
i De Errore, cap. v. p. 16. (i. 11.) 
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CHAPTER TV. 


On the true date of the introduction of the worship of Osiris 
and Isis into Egypt ; and on the reasons which determine it : 
to the epoch of the Sothiacal period. 


Section I.—The Isia necess8arily as old as Osiris and Isis, 
and vice vers8a. 


W=z begin the final consideration of this further question 
with observing that, a=cag all the rites of the Egyptians, 
none appears to have been 80 closely connected with the 
two great objects of the national worship, Osiris and TIsis, 
none 80 exclusively appropriated to these two, as the Isia. 
In fact it would be difficult to szxy what ceremony there 
was in the ancient ritual of Egypt, dedicated to these two 
divinities, begides the Isia : 80 that, when we have specified 
this one observance, we have particularized every thing 
which the calendar contained, or is known at present to 
have contained, attesting the existence of two such objects 
of the national worship, and the estimation in which they 
were held. 

Such being the case ; it would be almost a contradiction in 
terms to 8uppose there were ever two 8uch objects of worship 
in Egypt as Osiris and Isis, and yet no Isia; or ever such a 
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' "AOnvas Thy yora ypapouow obro: yap povor Oeav map aurois apoevoOyNes 
vrdpyxouet Þ, 


This latter passage is corrupt. The words in brackets, «ai yora, after 
xdvVapoy, and rat xdvVapov, after yora, shuuld be omitted. 'The beetle was 
the type of a masculine principle, endued with the power of the feminine 
also, in the work of production ; and therefore a proper emblem of Phthas. 
The vulture was the type of a feminine, similarly endued with a masculine 
power: and therefore the proper symbol of Athena, or Neith. 


* There is an hiatus here in the ori- turally with these words, 3:& Ths yurds 
ginal, which we ' have filled up conjec- onua:rovuowy. mij, 17. nj. 12, 
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ceremony in the Egyptian calendar as the Isia, and yet no 
Osiris and Isis. Both these things must have come into 
existence together. They are necessarily connected in their 
origin, and in their relation to each other. If therefore the 
worship of Osiris and Isis in Egypt did not exist from time 
immemorial, neither could the Isia have done 80; if the Isa 
had a beginning among the Egyptians, 80 also must the 
worship of Osiris and Isis have had: and if the time of the 
former can be defined and 8pecified, that of the latter will be 
defined and determined also. The first question then 1s, 


What is the date of the Egyptian Isia? Whether there is 


such a date, and whether it can be assigned? In answer to 
which question we $hall endeavour to shew that there is 
actually s8uch a date, that it is actually discoverable, and that 
it actually coincides with the beginning of the Sothiacal 
period. 


Section II.—On the first argument of the connection of the 
Ts8ia of the Egyptians with the Sothiacal period. 


Now the first argument of the connection of this insti- 
tution with this period, and of the rise of the worship of 
Osiris and Iss in Egypt at the 8ame time also, may be 
derived from the name given to Is herself;; as Is1s-Sothis. 
Sothis was the name of the dog-star in Egypt: and Igs- 
Sothis is Isis the dog-star. The name identifies Isis with 
Sothis ; and through Sothis with the Sothiacal period : for 
on this principle the Sothiacal period was and must have 
been the period of Isis as much as that of Sothis. The phe- 
nomenon of the heliacal rising of Sirius might have been, or 
rather must have been, much older in that country than the 
Sothiacal period ; and the observation of this phenomenon by 
the Egyptians might have been much older alsv. The name 
of Sothis too, applied to the dog-star, might be older im 
Egypt than the Sothiacal period ; and older than the name 
of Isis also: but, as composing the name of Isis in the form 
of Iss-Sothis, one of these names can be no older than 
the other, nor either of them older than the Sothiacal 
period. 

If then Isis was never known in Egypt except as Iss- 
Sothis, 1. e. if she was known and recognised in Egypt as 
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Isis-Sothis, as 800n as she was known and recognised at all ; 
it follows that neither the idea nor the name of Isis could 
have been known or recognised in Egypt except in con- 
junetion with Sothis, and, through Sothis, with the Sothiacal 
period. Those who should object to this connection of the 
Egyptian Isis from the first with Sothis and the Sothiacal 
period would be bound to shew that she was ever known or 
recogniged in Egypt by an older name, or by a more appro- 
priate name, than this of Iss-Sothis. This is the name 
which 1s given her on the monuments, as her most proper 
and most characteristic title. This is the emblem or s8ymbol 
of the dog-star itself, in the hieroglyphical mode of repre- 
8nting it ; a star, in conjunction with the figure of Is8i8—both 
together denoting Isis-Sothis. Such too is virtually the 
name which she claims for herself in the inscription at Nysa : 
'Eyw clue 5 & To Gorpy TE rw EnmenNovon : In which it is 
very observable that the preposition employed is ey, not ovy : 
« I am $he that rises i the star,” not along with the star in 
question : for that was to identify herself with the star ; and 
to make all its phenomena and all its energies and ope- 
rations her own, in and through the star. There cannot at 
least be a question, whether any native Egyptian, who had 
been taught habitually to look upon Isis and Sothis in this 
relation to each other, could ever have 8eparated them even 
in idea; could even have imagined there was ever a time 
when Isis was not already Sothis, and Sothis Isis ; when the 
goddess Isgis had not such an external and visible s8ymbol of 
her divinity as Sothis, or Sothis was any thing but the visible 
s8ymbol and type of the goddess Isis. 

The conclusion is consequently inevitable ; that Isis and 
Sothis having always been connected together, Isis and the 
Sothiacal period must always have been connected too. One 
must be as old as the other; but neither can be older than 
the other, while this relation holds good between them. If 
then there was actually a 8uccession of Sothiacal periods 
among the Egyptians ; Isis might be older than any one of 
those periods, except the first: and to find the true age of 
Isis we must go back to the epoch of the first of these 
periods. But if there was never actually more than one 
Sothiacal period among them, and this period was that which 
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began B C. 1350; the antiquity of Isis-Sothis mm Egypt, (of 
Isis the 8ame as Sothis, of Isis as Sothis who rose every year 
heliacally on the 8tated epoch of this period, and for the first 
time on that day at the beginning of the period,) cannot be 
greater than B. C. 1350. 


Section III.—On the 8econd argument of the connection of 
the Isia with the Sothiacal period: rise of instifutions 
8imilar to the TIsia, and in imitation of the Isia, in other 
parts of the world. 

Tt has been already seen that the Isia, among the Egypt- 
1ans, were attached from the first to one particular month of 
their calendar, and to one particular day of that month ; and 
that this particular month was the third, and this particular 
day was the 17th of the third month. And the calendar of 
the Egyptians both at this time and long after it being alto- 
gether the 8ame with the primitive, the 17th of the third 
month in the civil calendar of the Egyptians, and the 17th of 
the third in the civil calendar common to all mankind, both 
at this time and long after it were absolutely one and the 
8ame. Tt follows that the stated date of the Egyptian Ia, 
once fixed to the 17th of the third month in their proper 
calendar, was thereby fixed to the 17th of the third month too 
in the common calendar of all mankind: and as long as the 
proper Egyptian calendar and this common primitive ca- 
lendar continued to be the 8ame, and to preserve the 8ame 
relation to each other, the 17th of the third month in either 
was the 17th of the third month im the other; and vice 
versd. 

This being the case, and nothing being supposed to be 
known as yet respecting the Isia of the Egyptians, except 
these two facts, that they were fixed to one month, the third 
in their proper calendar, and to one day, the 17th of that 
month ; the attention of the reader 1s next to be directed to 
a very remarkable phenomenon, which the history of the 
primitive calendar, after a certain time, but not before, 
brings to light; viz. a 8uccession of modifications, correc- 
tions, and changes of the primitive calendar itself on the 
cychco-Juhan principle, which we are able to trace in the 
retrograde order, (that is, in the order of the recession of the 
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equable in the Julian or natural year,) all round the Julian 
or natural year, from the point at which it began, almost 
to the 8ame point again : corrections or modifications of the 
primitive calendar, on this common principle, agreeing with 
each other not only in that respect, but in a still more re- 
markable and characteristic circumstance, that of being all 
attached to the 8ame month of the primitive calendar, the 
third, and to the same day of this month, the 17th. 

To understand this statement, it is necessary the reader 
Should refer to the synopsis of primary derivative calendars, 
proposed in a former part of our work®. It will be seen 
from this that the first of these corrections on the cyclico- 
Julian principle, to which we allude, bore date Athyr 17 ra 
cyc. 2701 Sept. 25 B. C. 1306; the next, Athyr 17 era cyc. 
2705 Sept. 24 B.C. 1302; and 8 on: so that setting out 
from this year, zra cyc. 2701 B. C. 1306, and taking this 
equable term of Athyr 17, as the index of all such corrections 
in their proper order of time, along with him, the reader 
would have it m his power to reckon up as many as r1F- 
TEEN, all set down in our 8ynopsls, all agreeing in the nature 
of the correction itself, all in being 80 many generic not 
individual types of derivative calendars, obtained in the same 
way exactly from the primitive, and all in the still more 
remarkable circumstance of bearing date on the 8ame equa- 
ble term, the 17th of the third primitive month for the time 
being : the first of these corrections being the Indian, Athyr 
17 zra cyc. 2701 Sept. 25 B. C. 1306, the last being the 
Bithymian, Athyr 17 ra cyc. 3838, Dec. 24 B. C. 170. 

The fact, which we have just pointed out, in the majority of 
these instances (and even in all, as we ourselves have s8een 
reason to conclude) is confirmed by proofs which place it 
out of question ; and the fact being admitted, 1t must be 
allowed to be something curious and remarkable in the 
highest degree ; something which could not be resolved into 
an accidental concurrence of circumstances, in 80 many in- 
8tances, in s|uch different quarters of the world, and at such 
great distances of time asunder: and if it could not be 
explained on that principle, s0mething which must have 
been the effect of design. Nothing but design, or reasons 
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of a common kind, motives and causes which must have every- 
where alike influenced 8uch corrections, and alike determined 
the process of 8uch corrections, could account for a coin- 
cidence like this, extending over a period of 1136 years, 
exemplified in fifteen different cases of the kind at least, 
yet all in the same way, and 8ubstantially to the same effect; 
beginning in India, the most remote quarter of the world of 


| which any thing was known to the ancients, and ending in 


Sweden or Norway, of which, until a very late point of time, 


they knew absolutely nothing. 


What, we may ask, must have been thought of this fact, 
had nothing been known concerning it except the fact 
itself? How difficult must it have appeared to account 
for it, on any principle which should exclude the idea of 
chance! When however we compare with this particular 
fact, brought to light by the s8ubsequent history of the 
calendar, another fact, already made known by the s8ame 
history ; viz. That from a point of time, 44 years earlier at 
least than the first of these subsequent changes, a correc- 
tion of the primitive calendar had already been made, at- 
tached to the 8ame month, and to the s8ame day of the 
month ; we 8hall begin to perceive that in this latter fact 
there 1s 80mething like a foundation for the explanation of 
the former of the same kind. When we are further informed 
that this previous correction, attached to this one month and 
to this one day of that month, had been made in Egypt; 
and when we take into account the ascendancy and influence 
of Egypt in ancient times, and the deference paid to its 
authority by the rest of the world; we shall see that the 
ground of the explanation in question is rendered still more 
gecure by the knowledge of this coincidence also. But 
lastly, when we add to the preceding facts the knowledge 
of two more, which the history of the calendar also brings to 
light; one, that this earlier correction of the calendar in 
Egypt was accompanied by the first institution of the 
characteristic rites of Osiris and Isis in that country ; 
and the other, that these 8ubsequent corrections elsewhere, 
in each of these instances also, were accompanied by the in- 
troduction of similar rites and observances, differing from the 
Isia of the Egyptians only in name ; and, in these cases too, 
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with the first conception and recognition of abstract ideas 
and typical representations, identical in every thing but names 
with the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians; we cannot hesi- 
tate to draw the inference to which 8uch premises naturally 
lead, that these 8ubsequent changes and corrections of the 
calendar, and every thing connected with them, were not 
only later than the Egyptian, but copied from the Egyptian, 
and purposely conformed to the Egyptian. 

The decigion of the question then is ultimately reducible to 
this is8nue; Could the date of the first of these s8econdary 
corrections of the primitive calendar, purposely modelled 
npon the Egypiian, come within 44 years of the epoch of 
the Sothiacal period, and yet the original Egyptian correction 
go back to an indefinite extent beyond the epoch of that 
period itself? by these corrections being only understood 
not merely changes of the calendar, or in the reckoning of 
time, but the introduction along with them also of concep- 
tions and characters, as objects of worship, analogous to Ozris 
and Isis; and the institution of rites and ceremonies s1m1lar 
to the Isia, attested by 8uch contemporary changes of the 
calendar, and through them kept up and perpetuated ever 
after- For if not, this argument in our opinion 1s decigive, 
(and every unprejudiced person must think 80 too,) that the 
first conception of the Egyptian Osris and Isis themselves, 
the first institution of the Egyptian Ia, and the first modi- 
fication of the primitive calendar, the s8ign and zeal of both, 
may be as old as the epoch of the Sothiacal period, but can- 
not be older. 

We find then, in point of fact, a 8eries of changes in the 
primitive calendar, each of them coming into being at the 
| proper time on the 17th of the primitive Athyr, the stated 
date of the Isia in the Egyptian calendar: and along with 
these we find objects of worship introduced, new and un- 
known until then, but founded in ideas and conceptions of 
things, exactly analogous to those which gave birth to the 
Osiris and the Isis of the Egyptians ; representations and 
types of the very s8ame abstractions, which were represented 
and typified by the Osiris and the Isis of the Egyptians ; 
representations and types, identical in every thing but names 
with the Egyptian Osiris and Isis: and along with these 
12 
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objects of worship, thus for the first time introduced, we find 
also the institution of rites and ceremonies proper for such 
objects of worship, analogous in their case to the Isia of the 
Egyptians in relation to Osiris and Isis; new and unheard 
of in these instances also, before 8uch corrections of the ca- 
- Jendar, but as durable and lasting ever after, as these changes 
of the calendar themselves. We meet with the evidence of 
the commencement of this process in quarters distinct from 
Egypt, within 44 years of the epoch of the first Sothiacal 
period ; and we meet with proofs of the continuance of the 
process in quarters distinct from Egypt, as late as 1136 
years after. Nor could we undertake to say that the 8ame 
thing did not continue to be done in 8ome quarter or other, 
distinct from Egypt, even later than that; or that actual 
proofs to that effect some time or other may not yet come 
to light. 

There is but one conclusion which can be drawn from 
these premises : viz. that all this was done, in 8ubsequent in- 
8tances, in imitation of the example 8et by the Egyptians, 
and out of deference to the authority of the Egyptians. Of 
the Egyptians alone it does not appear that the s8ame thing 
was done by them, or among them, from the influence of 
example, or out of deference to authority of any kind. In 
this course of innovation on the original form of religion 
among mankind, and of the consequences to which it ulti- 
mately led, the Egyptians took the initiative. They stand 
alone, as having acted from an original motive and impulse 
of their own, howsoever produced ; and they have not only 
to answer for the guilt of corrupting themselves, in the first 
instance, but for the cumulative guilt of corrupting the rest 
of mankind by their example. But the earliest date of any 
8uch innovation or any s8uch corruption, in these other 
instances, $eing only B. C. 1306, it is incredible that even 
in Egypt the example of any such innovation could first have 
been set, from a much earhler date than the- epoch of the 
Sothiacal period, B. C. 1350. 

With respect to the proofs of the facts, which we have thus 
asserted, it would be premature to enter upon them at pre- 
sent. They belong to the history of the corrections and 
changes of the primitive calendar. All that we can say with 
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propriety on this s8ubject is That, in each of these instances, 
along with the correction of the calendar, new objects of 
worship, never before proposed in that capacity, are 8een to 
have come into existence : That these were associated toge- 
ther, as male and female, generally in distinct persons and 
under distinct names, yet 80metimes in one person combin- 
ing both the male and the female nature, and 80 far herm- 
aphrodite, and of either sex, or of both at once : That there 
was nothing to distinguish these conceptions and these ob- 
Jects of worship from the Osiris and the Isis of the Egyp- 
tians but what was purely accidental and indifferent : That 
all these were types and impersonations of the active and 
the passive principles of universal production, as much as 
those two: That each of these, in every instance, had no 
doubt a name of its own; though it has happened that in 
gome of these cases we know the name only of one, that is, 
the name of one only has been traditionally handed down 
to us; in others, we know the names of both : and m these 
(which are of course the only strictly parallel cases of the 
kind) we can discover no difference between these names 
and these persons, and the relation of either to the other, 
more than between those of Osiris and Isis, and the persons 
and the relations denoted by them. 

In Scripture, for example, after a certain point of time, we 
find the masculine principle in these conceptions and these 
relations designated generally by the name of Baalim, and the 
feminine by that of Ashtaroth ; the former of which properly 
denotes Lords, $£ondra, rip, but the latter denotes 8ome- 
thing which would be strictly applicable only to the feminine 
or passive principle in the process of universal production. 
But in connection with particular calendars and particular 
countries—in India, this masculine principle received the - 
name of Deuneus, the feminine that of Durga : in Arabia, 
the former was called Ourotalt, the latter Allat : in Crete, 
the masculine principle appears as Kronos, the feminine as 
Rhea: in Phrygia, the masculine conception was represent- 
ed by Attes, the feminine by Cybele: in Lydia also, the for- 
mer appears to have been called Attes or Attis, but the latter 
obtained the name of Kybebe: in Cyprus, the masculine was 
known to the Greeks of after-times by the name of Adonis, 
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the feminine by that of Aphrodite; in Greece itself, the 
feminine principle was represented by Demeter : in Syria, the 
masculine person was Tammuz or Thammuz, the feminine 
Astarte: in Gaza, the masculine was Dagon or Siton: in 
Ascalon, the feminine was Derketo: in Babylon, the name 
of the masculine principle was Bel, that of the feminine 
Beltis, and also Mylitta : in Ninus, the feminine principle 
was known by the name of Aterga, Adarga, Adergatis, Ater- 
gatis, or Derke; the masculine, by 8z0me name analogous to 
that of the Indian Deuneus, the meaning of which was 
« king.” In Sidon, the masculine principle was represented 
by Eshmoun ; the feminine, according to the Greek version 
of the name, by Astron6e: in Damascus, the masculine prin- 
ciple of the relation had the name of Adad, the ferumine 
that of Rimmon ; or a compound principle, representing both, 
had a name compounded of both, that of HadadRimmon. 
And s0 in other instances, which we cannot more particularly 


gpecify at present. 


Section I'V.—Argument from the typical nature of the Isia 
themselves ; and the equal relation of Osiris and Isis both to 
vegetable and to animal life of every kind. 


It has been 8een that the ceremony of the Iza consisted 
of two distinct parts: nor is there any fact upon record 
concerning this Egyptian rite which may be more certainly 
depended on than that of this distinction. During the first 
of these parts, the external appearance of the ceremony was 
altogether funereal and lugubrious. The priests and minis- 
ters of Osiris and Is were dressed in black, and were 
more closely shaven, and more completely deprived of their 
hair, than at any time before. The images were clothed 
In the game funeral attire; and weeds of mourning were 

thrown round the 8acred bull itself, the type of Osiris in 
person. Every thing wore the 8ame air of grief and dejection. 
Something was 8upposed to be lost, for which they were 
mourning all this time; or something to have died, the 
death of which was to be lamented with every expression of 
regret. 

When the proper time for the second part of the ceremony 
was arrived, all this was 8upposed to be 8uddenly reversed, 
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and to be 8ucceeded by a contrary state of things, and a 
corresponding change of feelings. What had been lost was 
all at once found again : what had apparently perished and 
disappeared for ever was s8uddenly perceived to be coming 
to life again. From this moment the ceremony as8umed the 
character of a festival, properly 80 called. This change of 
things was welcomed and ushered in with corresponding 
emotions of joy and transport ; and these formed the last and 
concluding part of the ceremony. 

The simple description of the Egyptian Isia then amounts 
to this : That they commemorated every year a loss of some 
kind, and also a recovery the 8ame in kind ; a death in s8ome 
8ense or other, and a coming to life again in the opposite 
gense : a Grnos or avaGrmos and an cdIpeots, a Odavaros or 
GnoBiwos and an dvaBlwuots: That the same person was the 
gubject both of the loss and of the recovery, both of the death 
and of the coming to life, and this person the mystical Osiris: 
That, while he was still the subject of the loss or of the 
death, the Isia were altogether of a funereal character, the 
very reverse of a feast; but when he was now the supposed 
gubject of those opposite affections, the character of the Isia 
too was changed, and they as8umed a form and expression 
befitting a festival, which they had never done until then. 

The question therefore which naturally s8uggests itself here 
1s this, What is to be understood by the avaGjrnos and the 
eJpeots, thus opposed to each other in the different parts of 
the 8same ceremony ? or what by the aroBiwors and the avapi- 
wots, thus ahike commemorated by it? and in what sense 
could the s8ame person be the 8ubject of each? And in an- 
8wer to this question we may observe : There is a well known 
phyacal fact, (open to observation, however superficial, every 
where,) which would supply a simple and obvious 80lution 
of the problem, did we not allow its very s1mplicity to pre- 
Judice us against the presumption of its truth. No one 
requires to be reminded that, when the seed is committed to 
the ground, it is not only buried by that act, and 80 far lost 
from view, but, as the first and most direct consequence of 
the action of the ground on the seed, it rots and decays; its 
8ubstance and texture are dissolved ; it dies apparently and 
perighes, in passing through the very process which is de- 
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stined to bring it to life. Every one knows however, that 
this temporary concealment of the seed out of sight, by its 
being buried in the ground, is only preliminary to its re- 
appearance above the ground in the shape of the plant ; this 
corruption or dissolution of a substance of one kind is only 
preparatory to the formation of a 8ubstance of another kind ; 
this death which precedes in appearance is only the prelude 
to the more real and permanent life which must spring up 
out of it. And this being the &1mple 8tate of the case with 
respect to the natural process of vegetation, that the seed is 
first of all committed to the ground, and is thereby lost out 
of sight, and dies; and presently after reappears in the shape 
of the plant, and is thereby restored to sight, and comes to 
life : and s8nch being the corresponding state of the cage in 
the economy of the Isa, that one part of the 8xame ceremony 
commemorated a loss, and the other a recovery, of the same 
kind ; one part a death of some proper 8ubject, and the other 
its coming to life agaim ; no one could say that such a cere- 
mony and s8uch an explanation of the ceremony as that pro- 
posed above, 80 far as they are thus confronted and compared 
together, are not critically adapted to each other ; nor that 
it would not be a just and consistent explanation of both 
parts of the ceremony of the Isia, and of the circumstances 
of each, to understand the mystical 8ubject of 8uch a loss 
and 8uch a recovery, or of s8uch a death and 8uch a coming 
to life again, of the principle of vegetable life, which the 8eed 
always contains within itself, but cannot develope and expand 
into the plant, without being itself first corrupted and dis- 
s0lved, and 80 far dying and being lost. 

The smplicity of this explanation, as we have observed, 
ought to be no ground of objection to its truth. And we 
8hall 8ee by and by, that even this first and most obvious 
view of the fable and its circumstances involves a much 
deeper meaning. 'The question for our consideration is not 
what is the most profound and philosophical construction of 
the fable, but what is the best calculated to explain it. That 
Osiris was actually regarded as the type of vegetable life, 
annually extinguighed in the dissolution and destruction of 
the 8eed, and annually repaired and renewed in the plant, 
there can be no doubt. Claudius Rutilius, in his Itinerarium, 
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has occasion to particularize the day which in the Roman 
calendar of his time was devoted to the mystical <Gpeors ; a 
day 8till the fourth in the Roman Tsia, and still the 31st of 
October, as it had always been. And how does he designate 
and describe it ? | 
Et tum forte hilares per compita rustica pagi 
Mulcebant eacris pectora fessa jocis. 
Illo quippe die tandem renovatus Osjris 
Excitat in fruges germina lzta novas P. 
According to which Osiris could be nothing but the type of the 
vegetable kingdom. His annual loss and recovery, his annual 
death and his coming to life again, were merely the cycle of 
vegetable decay, and of vegetable reproduction. 

This first and most obvious explanation of the fable, we 
have 8een, was recognised by Plutarch, among the testi- 
monies produced 8ypra* : but apparently only as most fit for 
the people, only as the most popular, because the most 
guperficial. It was well adapted ad captum vulgi, but not 
8ufficiently refined for philosophers. The popular construc- 
tion of the fable however, it is to be presumed, would be 
most agreeable to its outward appearance and meaning ; 
and therefore would be the most natural, and most in ac- 
cordance with its circumstances. And this is what we are 
properly concerned with ; viz. that explanation of the fable 
which will 8erve best to account for all its circumstances. 
In the opinion of writers of antiquity, who were quite as 
much disposed as Plutarch himself to give to these fables 
the largest, the most profound, and the most philosophical 
sense of which they were capable, and whose 8agacity was 
equal to his; this popular view of the Egyptian Osmris ap- 
peared as agreeable to the truth as any. Neither the Egyp- 
tian Osiris, nor the Syrian Adonis, nor the Greek Dionysos, 
or Kore, seemed to be anything but different expressions of 
the s8ame idea, the basis of which in all was the 8ame princi- 
ple of vegetable life ; nor the fables connected with each in 
particular to be any thing but different modes of adumbrating 
and 8ymbolizing the cycle of vegetable production, vegetable 
dissolution, and vegetable reproduction, as annually renewed 
and annually exhibited in a smilar manner by nature itself. 
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But the truth is that, simple and popular as this explana- 
tion of the fable at first s8ight may seem to be, it is in reality 
gomething recondite and profound. It involves meanings and 
mysteries which do not appear on its 8urface. It is closely 
connected with the first principles of the conception of Oziris 
and Isis themselves, and of their relation to each other. Nor 
18 it difficult to shew that, if these two were originally con- 
ceived, personafied, and proposed as the types of the genera- 
tive powers of nature in the abstract, the shape which the cog- 
nate fable must first assume is that in which we find it actually 
put forth. The first actual exhibition of Osiris in his proper 
capacity must be as the principle of vegetable life. 'The 
first developement or display of his proper energies must be 
in the cycle of vegetable production. 

No one requires to be told that life is life, and death is 
death, in every form in which it can appear, and in every 
gubject of which it can be predicated : and consequently that 
there 1s no difference, except in circumstances, between vege- 
table life and death and animal fe and death. It is evident 
also that, as types and impersonations of the natural prin- 
ciple of life and production on the most general scale, Ogris 
and Iss could not be confined to any one kingdom of nature, 
or restricted to any one 8ubject. They must be equally 
necessary to all, equally present and equally active m all ; 
and wheresoever there was existence and life in any s8hape, 
there must be the cooperation of these two powers, and the 
hving proof and attestation of their joint effect, also. | 

This must have appeared 80 clear to the authors of this 
fable at first, or to those who modified it afterwards, that, as 
we have already observed, the first actual operation of these 
two powers in conjunction was 8upposed by them to take 
place in the womb of Rhea, and before they were born ; and 

the first fruit of that joint operation to have been the sun, or 
the impersonated representative of the 8zun. Whether this 
cireumstance of the fable made a part of it from the first, or 
whether it was afterwards added to it; the inference from it 
is the 8ame: That Ozris and Iass being the two great and 
comprehensve types of universal productiveness, whatsoever 
in nature besides contributed to the same effects, and con- 
8equently shared the 8ame power, must either be identified 
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with them, or resolved im its origin into one of their energies 
and effects. And as there was evidently nothing in external 
nature which appeared to be 80 much endowed with an in- 
dependent power of this kind as the 8un, nothing which was 
80 important to life and existence in every thing else as the 
gun ; it was by all means necessary that even the 8un should 
be represented as an offspring, a creation, an emanation of 
Oziris and Is; the first to which even they in conjunction 
had given birth; the greatest of all, and the most like to 
themselves of all. 

We are not indeed of opinion ourselves that this particular 
circumstance did make a part of the fable from the first. 
We have doubts of the antiquity of the tradition of which 
this circumstance is one particular ; the grounds of which we 
hope to explain by and by : but we are entirely of opinion 
that, whether originally a part of the fable or not, 8uch an 
additional gupposition as this would appear 80 necessary and 
80 indispensable to it, that it would very probably some time 
or other be engrafted upon it. It would not appear con- 
sistent to recognise Osiris and Isis as the two great principles 
and gources of life in every form and state; and yet to leave 
the un, an actual power and principle of the same kind, dis- 
tinct from and independent of them. TIt is probable that 
this was the idea intended to be expressed by the name of 
Sothis, applied to the dog-star, yet as the type of Isis also: 
the proper meaning of that word being conception, and the 
8ubject of that conception, in this sense, being Isis herself. 
It is most probable that Isis was 80 designated from the first 
as the mother of the 8wn. For this conjunction of Isis and 
Sothis (that is, Is8is and conception,) yet Isis and Sirius, is 
older than the cow of Hathor or Neith, which brought forth 
the 8un; and older than this circumstance of the later fable, 
which made the sun, in the person of Horus, the offspring of 
Oairis and Isis even in the womb of Rhea. 

Now, forasmuch as life is the same thing in itself both in 
the vegetable and in the animal form ; if there was any power 
to which life itself in the abstract was due, this power must 
be the 8ame both in the vegetable and in the animal world. 
It must be the s8ame power working in each ; only not in the 
8ame way. Vegetable life in any of its forms might be one 
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thing, and animal life another; but the life-giving principle 
must be the same in both : and if Osiris and Isis were that 
principle, Osiris and Isis must be equally present and equally 
effectual in both. 

There is however, notwithstanding all this, 8 much dif- 
ference between the process of vegetable life in any of its 
forms and developements, and the similar process of animal, 
that both could not be combined in one common representa- 
tion of the economy of each, in the 8ame way at least. It 
is manifest too that there is not only a difference in the par- 
ticular process of one of these forms of life and that of the 
other, but an established order, a relation of prior and pos- 
terior, between them ; that vegetable life is independent of 
animal, but animal is not independent of vegetable ; that the 
former therefore, in the order of developement and order of 
being, 18 naturally prior, and the latter is naturally poste- 
rior : for no one requires to be told that vegetable life is the 
great 8upport of animal], and ultimately even the only s8up- 
port ; while the material world alone, the earth and its compo- 
nent parts, the elements of air and water, and light and heat, 
and nothing else, are the proper s8apports of vegetable. 

It is evident then that, vegetable life m the order of de- 
velopement being thus prior to animal, to represent the con- 
nection between them in any manner, which was not founded 
on this view of them relative to each other, must be contrary 
to the reason of things; and it would be absurd to 8uppose 
that this truth would not appear as plainly to the ancient 
Egyptians as it does to ourselves; or that they must not 
have clearly perceived and comprehended from the first, when 
they were conceiving this fable of Oziris and Is, that if all 
life, and in every form and shape, both in the vegetable and 
in the animal kingdoms of nature, was still the operation 
and effect of the 8ame life-bestowing principle, whatsoever 
that might be; the action and energy of this power must 
begin to be exerted in the vegetable world and must ascend 
upwards from that to the animal. The impulse which com- 
mumiecated life and being, motion and activity, to every thing 
in nature, must be propagated upwards, not downwards ; 
from the lower forms and functions of life to the higher ; 
from the inferior and 8ubordinate to the superior and prin- 
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cipal ; from the less perfect to the more perfect ; from those 
which required less of a common impulse and energy to 
those which required more; from those forms and develope- 
ments of life which were destined to be ancillary and aux- 
thary, to those which were intended to be served and as- 
sisted by them : in one word, from the vegetable world to the 
animal. And Osiris and Isis being the two types and im- 
personations of this life-giving power and principle, on the 
largest and most comprehensive scale ; their energies, actions, 
and functions, in their proper capacity and in their proper 
relation to each other, it is easy to 8ee, must have their roots 
and foundations in the lower kingdoms of nature, but their 
ramifications and s8uperstructures in the higher. Their first 
principles, rudiments, and beginnings must be exemplified in 
the vegetable world, and in the various forms of vegetable 
life; their completion and perfection in the animal, and in 
the different productions of animal life. 

Now there was one natural instrument in the propagation 
of animal life, which, being equally necessary and equally 
gubservient to the effect produced in every case, was the 
most appropriate emblem of the universal principle of animal 
life which could be selected ; and that is the instrament the 
hkeness of which the Greeks expressed by the name of the 
Phallus. We have seen that the Egyptians associated this 
symbol with their fable of Oziris and Iss from the first : and 
yet that they adapted the circumstances of the fable itself in 
the first instance to the process and economy of vegetable 
life. The reason of this must now appear. There is an 
established order between the developement of vegetable and 
that of animal life ; and an establighed connection too. The 
former 1s prior to the latter, and necessary also. The former 
is propagated universally through the seed, the latter uni- 
versally through the Phallus. The living energy begins in 
the former ; but it 1s perfected and consummated only in the 
latter. Osiris was that energy and that principle in both ; 
but he wrought in one way and by one instrument in the 
one, and in another way and by a different instrument mm 
the other. They began therefore, as was natural, with a 
8ymbolical representation of the action of this power in the 
vegetable world ; but they clearly and intelligibly intimated 
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its equal and aimultaneous relation to the animal also, by 
combining the Phallus with it. 

And having arrived at this conclusion, which every one 
must allow to be only the legitimate consequence of our 
premisges; we may now 8ee how little reason there is to ex- 
cept to the explanation already given of the outward or 
gengible circumstances of the Isa, from the apparent 8wm- 
phicity of the explanation itself, notwithstanding its obvious 
agreement to those circumstances. It must now appear 
that, simple and popular as 8uch an explanation may seem, 
it is founded on principles and reasonings of the most ab- 
struse and metaphysical kind ; pervading the whole of the 
material, the vegetable, the animal, and we may add even 
the sidereal, universe. The origin of matter and form ; the 
concatenations, connections, dependencies of life and being, 
in every form and shape, one with and one upon ancther ; the 
unity of the life-giving principle itself, amidst all this diver- 
8ty of subjects and operations in which and by which it 
acts ; these, and various other questions, the most profound 
and mysterious which could be proposed to the human un- 
derstanding, are virtually included m it. That the method 
deviged for inculcating these truths was allegorical, and that 
the allegory was of this simple and obvious kind which ap- 
peared to carry its own interpretation along with 1t, was 
due to the necessity of the case, if the representation itself, 
in what manner 80ever expressed, must follow the order of 
the things intended to be represented thereby ; the eco- 
nomy of hfe and existence in general, heginning in its sim- 
plest, and ending in its most complete and complicated, 
forms. , 

It must be admitted however, notwithstanding all this, 
that the whole of this Egyptian 8ystem of ontology, founded 
as it was, yet when compared with the effects which ulti- 
mately resulted from it, is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena which the history of mankind brings to light. 
If we reflect on the consequences which 80 8peedily followed 
upon the first introduction of the fable of Osiris and Isis 
into Egypt, in the adoption of the 8ame kind of fable, in 
80 many instances, directly after, elsewhere ; in the influ- 
ence every where exerted by it on the religious belief and 
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on the moral practice of mankind; in the innumerable phases 
of a common degradation in the former, and of a common 
turpitude in the latter, which are to be traced up to it; 
nothing will 8seem more surprising than this fact: That 
on 80 8imple a basis as the observation of one of the most 
common and ordinary of natural phenomena, viz. that a 
corn of wheat, or a 8ed of any other description, commit- 
ted to the ground, will die in appearance, and after remain- 
ing & certain length of time in a state of apparent death 
will revive, and be seen alive again in the shape of the 
plant ; the world should have witnessed the erection of 8uch 
a structure as that of the polytheisgm of antiquity, in its 
utmost extent and comprehension, and in its most comph- 
cated form and shape : a system attended with 80 much 
hcentiousness, 80 much indecency, 80 much impurity ; a 
sy8tem 80 disparaging to the understandings, and 80 demo- 
rahzing to the habits of men; a 8ystem which not merely 
permitted, but sanctioned, commanded, and rendered im- 
perative even as acts of duty and as services of religion, 
the mysteries of Cotytto ; the orgies of the Bacchanals ; 
the 8ervice of Mylitta at Babylon, of Kybebe in Lydia, of 
the Paphian Venus in Cyprus ; the emasculating rites of 
Cybele ; the obscenities of Hieropolis ; the licentiousness 
practized without control at Byblus, at Aphaca, at Bal- 
bec; and all the impurities and all the abommations, which 
it would be a shame to particularize even by name, with 
which the only too faithful records of the past have made 
us acquainted. 

The beginning of all this corruption is to be traced to 
Egypt, and to the impulse derived from the Egyptians to 
the rest of mankind. The well-spring of this foul sink, 
which overspread the whole of the ancient world with its 
loathsome waters, was tapped in Egypt: in that country 
which modern philosophers, who discard the Bible, would 
erect into the centre and source of truth and illumination 
instead of Revelation ; and to whose priests and whose pun- 
dits, the first authors of all these corruptions, they go with 
blind and besotted deference, in 8earch of the history and 
of the chronology which they will not receive from pro- 
phets or apostles. It cannot be denied that culture and 
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refinement owe 8omething to ancient Egypt : but religion 
and morality are under no obligation to the country which 
first deified the Phallus itself, and then taught the rest of 
the world to worship it too. Its learning, its philosophy, 
its hieroglyphics and mysteries, its arts and its sciences, 
were but a poor compensation for the permanent injury 
which its example and influence inflicted on the rest of 
mankind, by the falsification of all that was rational and 
true in their faith, and by the corruption of all that was 
holy and commendable in their practice. 


SECTION V.—On the typical nature of the ceremony of the 
last day of the Isia; and on the explanation of its circum- 
stances, as related by Plutarch. 


We have been obliged to enter into the preceding expla- 
nations at 80 much length, in order to shew that the first 
and most obvious construction of the ceremony of the Ia, 
which resolves it into an allegorical or symbolical repre- 
sentation of natural production in the 8ense of vegetable, 
and consequently s8upposes Osiris to be recognised therein 
only as the principle of vegetable life, is not inconsistent 
with that larger and more comprehensive and, as we be- 
heve, true view of his character, whereby, along with his 
partner Isis, he is to be considered the type of umniversal 
productiveness both in the vegetable and in the animal 
world ; the life-giving principle diffused through all nature, 
and acting in and upon all nature. We shall now proceed 
to shew that, though Plutarch himself appeared disposed to 
dismiss this explanation as not sufficiently profound and 
philosophical, it is, in reality, implied in his own account 
of the Isa ; and in particular of the ceremonies of the last 
day ; had he but understood the true drift and meaning of 
what he himself has related. 

In the first place®, when the proper time im the course 
of the ceremony was now arrived, the end of the third and 
the beginning of the fourth day, each reckoned according 
to the primitive rule, 1. e. from 8unset or evening ; he tells 
us that the priests, and the chamberlains or keepers of the 
stole, (the robers,) of the temples, (oi oro\torat,) whose duty 
r De Iside et Osiride, xxxix. See supra, ch. iii. sect. iv. p. 85. 
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it was to dress the 8acred images, or the 8acred animals, 
in their proper attire, went in procession to the sea: where, 
from the allugion to the 8ea, we must suppose Plutarch to 
gpeak first and properly of what was usually done, in his time, 
at Alexandria; though at Memphis, at Heliopohs, at Thebes, 
or at any other place equally remote from the sea, it must 
have been impossible for any procession to go in one night 
to the sea. We must pregume therefore that from 8uch 
places they went to the Nile, not to the 8ea. But this is 
not a distinction of any importance. It was necessary to 
go, under all circumstances, where water was to be found. 
Those who were near the 8a repaired to the sea; and 
those who were too far from the sea repaired to the Nile. 

It appears too that they carried with them a ©*casket or box ;” 
which was called © The $acred casket ;” no doubt because of 
what 1t contained, and of the use which was made of that, 
on these occagions; but only on these. There would be 
much to observe on the usge of a «iory or casket like this, 
in all the mysteries of antiquity of which any account has 
come down to us: but we reserve 8uch observations for the 
present. 'This casket contained only a vessel of gold ; which 
Plutarch calls «:8<r:ov : and the proper meaning of that 
term in Greek is bowl or basin in English. Such a vessel 
was consequently adapted to hold a fluid of any kind; and 
it does not appear that it was wanted on this occasion for 
any purpose but that of holding water. 

As 800n as the procession reached its destination, this 
vessel was filled with water. And here it is obgervable 
that though they are 8aid to have gone on purpose to the 
Sea, where nothing but salt water was to be found, this 
vessel was not filled with salt water, but with fresh ; Tor{uov 
idaros. What was the reason of this? The answer is supphed 
by what follows. . 

For first, as 800n as this water had been poured into the 
8acred basin, but not before, the people, or bystanders, (the 
witnesses and observers of what was going on,) immediately 
broke out into a cry, © That Osiris was found.” This then 
was the moment of the end of the mystical 8earch ; and con- 
Sequently that of the mystical finding : the moment precisely 
when this fresh water was poured into the 8acred basin. The 
VOL, III. K 
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explanation cf this is the fact that, as vegetable life is the 
great pabulum and support of animal, 80 is water the great 
pabulum and 8upport of vegetable. No truth in physics is 
more indisputable than this, that water is the principal 
element both in the formation and in the nourighment and 
growth of vegetables; that water is to plants what the blood 
is to animals: in one word, that if any thing in nature more 
than another is the life of the vegetable world, it is water ; 
but of course not salt water, but fresh. 

But though fresh water, not alt, is the proper aliment and 
support of vegetable life; yet the natural source of fresh 
water itself is the sea: the natural laboratory of fresh water 
is the 8ea. All the supplies of their most necessary aliment 
which vegetables require are ultimately to be drawn from 
the sea. The priests of Egypt could not be ignorant of 80 
obvious a truth as this. And therefore those, who were near 
enough to the 8ea, on 8uch occasions as these naturally resorted 
to the sea; which was to go to the fountain head and 8source 
of fresh water itself, and on the largest posmible scale, at 
once. For this reason too the vessel made use of on these 
occasions, but merely to hold this water, appears to have 
been purposely framed of that kind in shape which the 
Greeks called x:8wry, and we call a bowl or bagin—that is 
round, and 8helving on all sides towards the bottom ; conse- 
quently resembling the ocean; a miniature hkeness of the 
ocean, which 1s a bagin of the 8ame shape too, only 80 much 
larger. Those who were too far off from the sea were content 
to repair to the Nile, which nevertheless was a type of the 
gea too, especially at the time of the inundation ; and what is 
more, of a 8ea of fresh water, not of salt; and which the 
Greeks appear to have been early taught by the Egyptians 
to know by the name of @xeavos itself. 


The priests then repaired to the sea or to the Nile, just at : 


the point of time when the mystical 8earch for the lost Oziris 
was destined to end, and the mystical finding to begin ; 
because it was necessary to go at once, and at such a time as 
that in particular, to the 8ource and spring of vegetable life 
in general. And the moment when they took of this water, 
and put it into the basin, brought with them on purpose 
and never used except on this occasion, was critically that 
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which the people had long been taught to consider the 
moment of the actual discovery of Oxiris; and with reason, 
as It must now appear, if Osiris himself was only the prin- 
ciple of vegetable life, and this water, 80 poured into the 
8acred basin, was the principle of vegetable life too : so that 
Oaris was either the same with this water, as the people 
appear to have believed; or this water was a type of Osiris; 
which was most probably the construction put upon it by the 
priests themselves. 

But the most significant part of the ceremony is that 
which followed, just after this moment of the supposed dis- 
covery of Osiris in the shape of this typical water. The next 
thing done by the priests was to take a portion of 801], which 
Plutarch designates as xdpryuos y9; and to mix 8ome of this 
water with it: and when they had thus made a clay or paste of 
it, to mould it into the shape of a miniature image, resembling 
- & lunar crescent—pyvoedes ayaaudriov—which the keepers of 
the stole (present no doubt from the first, but without 
taking any part in the ceremony until now) immediately 
proceeded to recognise and to treat as divine, by trimming 
or clothing it with the s8acred robes appointed for the purpose. 
We cannot doubt then that this crescent-shaped miniature 
maage, 80 formed by the priests and of 8uch materials, and 80 
8toled and decked by the robers, 80 recognised and treated 
as divine, immediately after the discovery of Osiris in the 
8hape of this typical water, was the very Osiris himself, and 
not under any type or likeness but in his proper person. 

Now every thing in this ceremony being significant, it 
could not be without reason that Plutarch described and 
designated the earth of which this image was made as «dp- 
Twwos yo. Any kind of 801! mixed with water will make a 
paste or clay ; out of which a figure of any kind might be 
moulded : but it is not any kind of earth which is proper for 
8eed, or calculated to raise up the fruits of the ground. The 
priests wanted soil of this kind ; because what they wanted 
to make out of it was an image or likeness of the fruits of 
the ground. 

Now with respect to these fruits of the ground, and the 
manner in which they are developed from the seed, and 
the form in which they first appear; it can scarcely. be 
K 2 
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unknown to any of our readers that the shape, in which the 
first shoot of incipient vegetation begins to appear through 
the substance of the seed, resembles nothing 80 much as a 
8mall horn, the cusp of the lunar crescent. And the direction 
or tendency of this first shoot being invariably upwards, and 
towards the surface, and the root striking out at the same 
time in a similar form, but in the contrary direction or 
downwards; both together constitute almost a perfect lunar 
crescent, or might easily be conceived to do 80. And both 
these effects being the natural result of the internal action of 
the juices of the seed, and of the external action of the 8ur- 
rounding earth in which it is embedded, in other words, of 
earth and water; there cannot be any reasonable doubt that 
this first and incipient developement of the future plant, in 
the sprout and in the root which constitute the whole of the 
8ubstance of vegetables both under ground and above ground, 
must have been that which was always intended by the 
miniature image, made out of mould and water, worked up 
into the shape of the lunar crescent, and at this critical 
moment of the ceremony : nor that this miniature lunar 
crescent was the first living developement of the living Osiis 
himself. | 

And thus even Plutarch's own description of the con- 
cluding ceremonies of the Isia, rightly understood, conducts 
us in the easiest and most natural manner to the discovery 
of the meaning of the Isia themselves; and in particular 
to a correct apprehenson of the character m which Osiris 
himself was first and properly represented therein ; viz. as the 
type of the fruits of the ground ; as the principle of vegetable 
life : in which capacity, as we have shewn at large, he must 
firss be exhibited even m his ultimate character of the 
principle of hfe in general, or of the principle of animal fe 


in particular. 
Section VI.—On the date of the last part of the ceremony of 
the Isia, and why the mystical finding of Osiris was attached 
to the fourth day. 
We s$hall now proceed to shew why this part of the cere- 
mony, the most important and significant of all, which ter- 
minated the mystical search, and all the grief and dejection 
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to which it gave ocecasion, and ushered in the mystical 
finding and all the rejoicings with which is was welcomed, 
was fixed to the end of the third day, and to the beginning 
of the fourth. The explanation of this fact is found in the 
nature of the ceremony itself; and in the mystical character 
of the Oziris, who was both lost before this point of time and 
found as so0on as it arrived; and in a certain pecubarity of 
the climate and 8oil of Egypt. 

This peculiarity is that, partly from the perpetual warmth 
of the air in that country ; partly from the peculiar properties 
of the slime or s8ediment, which the Nile deposits every year 
on its surface, and on which the natives of Egypt, from time 
mmemorial, have been accustomed to 8ow their 8eeds of 
every kind, without any kind of dressing or preparation 
beaides; and partly from the action of the waters themselves, 
which are still more or less retained in this matrix provided 
for the 8ed; the grains of barley, or of wheat, or legu- 
minous seeds of any kind, committed at the proper season 
to this sediment deposited by the Nile, would vegetate in 
three or four days' time; that is, they would appear above 
ground on the fourth day after they were 8xown; though 
elsewhere, and .under the most favourable circumstances, 
they would not do 80 in less than seven or eight days time. 

This fact 1s distinctly attested 1. By Theophrastuss : BAa- 
oTdve FE Ta pev Oarrov Ta dt Bpadorepor rat xpi0h pev rat nvpos 
EBZouaia pdAora” mTporepet Ot 7 xpi0h wan ... eviore yap ral 
eiaxod ev EXdTTOOW Tpepais, raVaTep Ev Alyomry Tpiraiov yp 
$aot kat Terapratov dvareh\ew. MN. By Plutarch, quoted by 
Proclas in his Scholia on Hesiodt: KdAAcov 8, now 6 
IIl\ovrapxos, pera TOv oTopoy verov ovuiva: 1 Tpo TTOpOv. 
djdov FE Ta yap pera Theadda onaperra ral Tpd Tponav preobar 
E8Zopaia, ev Alyvnro $ rat Tprraia. Tov dt pert Tponas Ev Tpt- 
Thaolp Tovrov Tod xpovouv. oirws T0 EmtyeveoVai verov Gyabov 
panNov 7 T0 TpoyeveoVar. ol $& apyxaior rat Tpwiairepor EoTerpor*® 
xa? djAov Ex T@v 'E\evouriay Teherav. To these we may add 
the testimony of Varro and of Pliny : Erumpit a primo satu 
hordeum die 8eptimo : legumina m Agypto tertio die". 


s Historia Plantarum, viii. cap. 1. $ 5. u Pliny, H. N. xviii. 10. $ 2: 56. 
t Ad Opp. et Dies, 389. Pp. 182. Varro, De Re Rust. i. 34. 45: 
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This natural fact then in the case of Egypt may be taken 
for granted ; viz. that, without the use of artificial means for 
the purpose, seeds, like the grain of barley in particular, or 
pulse of any kind, s8own in the usual manner on the mud 
deposited by the Nile, would germinate on the fourth day. 
This fact being known, we require no other explanation of 
the rule of the Isia, and of the distinction of parts cha- 
racteristic of it. But this too confirms the conclusion at 
which we have already arrived ; that Oziris, the subject of 
the representation in each of these parts of the ceremony, 
was the type of the principle of vegetable life. It would be 
in our power also both to illustrate and to confirm the rule 
of the Egyptian Isia in this respect, by that of the Adoma, 
and by the Kino: 'Adwridos, prepared for the Adonia every 
year; were not this properly connected with a distinct ca- 
lendar, and with a different part of our subject. 


Secrion VII.—On the date of the Isia, Athyr 17 ; and why it 
was fixed to that month and to that day of the month. 


We proceed in the last place to consider the reason why 
the date of the Isia was attached to the third month of the 
primitive calendar, and to the s8eventeenth day of that month: 
whereby we 8hall also, we trust, demonstrate in the plainest 
manner the actual date of the institution of the Isia them- 
elves, and of the introduction of the worship of Osiris and 
Isis along with them ; viz. the epoch of the Sothiacal period, 
B. C. 1350. 

In the calendar of Ptolemy, De Apparentiis Fixarum, 
opposite to the 8th of Phaophi, when it comes to the furn of 
that day, there is an entry of o7dpov &pa*, *sementis tempus, 
1. e. principium :? © the beginning of seed time.” And as this 
18 a Sidereal or asftronomical, not a rural, agricultural, or 
economnucal, calendar of its kind, and no snmnilar notice occurs 


Cf. Columella, ii. viii. & 2. Lydus, De "Io: xaprordxegp raxvuhrop: uvpropdppy. 

Mensibus, iii. 6. p. 30. L 10. iv. 173. * cclxxi. 
This speedy developement of the w Uranologium, 73. D. Cf. Fabri- 

principle of vegetable life in Egypt cius, Bibliotheca Greca, lib. iv. cap. 

is the idea implied in an epigram riv. p. 433. Ptolemy, Opp. iii. (Hal- 

— to Isis in the Greek An- ma). De Apparentiis, p. 24- 

thology : 
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in it any where else, it follows that this intimation attached 
to Phaophi 8 in particular is sngular ; and consequently that 
there must have been 8ome particular reason for it. 

But with respect to this reason, let us first take leave to 
mention a certain pecuhlarity of the Attic calendar. There 
were 8tated occasions in the Attic year, defined by an 
ancient rule, on which s8eed was 8own in certain localities in 
Attica, marked out and prescribed from time immemorial 
alsxo. It was gown, at 8uch times and on such spots, by a 
particular order of persons : and these occagions being three 
in number, and each of them considered as something sacred, 
the Athenians had three sacred &porot in their year : and that 
we are told by the ancients themselves. We cannot indeed 
undertake to specify the days of the month on which each 
of these sowings took place; for those days have not been 
handed down in terms: but we can approximate even to 
those days; and we may till more confidently venture to 
as8ign the months of which those days made part, at least 
from the time of Solon downwards; and that one of these 
was the stated month of the Eleuginian mysteries, Boe- 
dromion, the other was that of the Thesmophoria, Pyanepsion. 
One of these &poro? themselves was even more sacred than 
the other two; and this appears to have been celebrated in 
Boedromion : and as we believe before the mysteries. 

Now the passage last quoted from Plutarch, from the 
Scholia of Proclus on Hemod, clearly proves that these occa- 
gions were regarded in the light of seed-times ; and it must 
have been on the notoriety of this circumstance that the 
remark at the end of the passage was founded, viz. that seed- 
time in the time of the ancients was earler than in the time 
of Plutarch or of Proclus; though in reality, and in the 
natural course of things, it ought to have been later. But 
the first of the occasions in question falling in Botzdromion, 
and even before the mysteries, (the date of which was the 
middle of the month,) yet being of the nature of a seed-time 
itself, could not fail to 8uggest this inference. 

The Eleusinia then and the Thesmophoria being origmally 
the same with the Isia; if the sowing of seed, in any shape 
whatsoever, from time immemorial was associated with either 
of those, there can be little doubt it was 80, because it was 
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associated in hke manner with the Isia. No explanation 
therefore can be more probable, than that this entry of 
oTopov wpa, opponite to Phaophi 8, in the calendar of Pto- 
lemy, was made out of deference to an ancient prescription, 
and to an ancient observance; which connected that day 
with the beginning of seed-time in Egypt. 

The first question therefore is what day in this calendar 
was denoted by Phaophi 8? that is, what Julian day ? Ptole- 
my reckons in this calendar throughout by the rule of the 
 Alexandrine; the Julian date of which was always either 
August 30 or August 29. Phaophi 8 reckoned from August 
30 fell on October 6; reckoned from August 29, fell on Oc- 
tober 5: 80 that the stated date of Phaophi 8 too im the 
Alexandrine calendar must always have been either October 6 
or October 5. 

This question then having been answered, and this fact 
ascertained, let us next inquire what was the Julian date of 
Athyr 17 B. C. 13850. The first of the cyclical Thoth zra 
cyc. 2657, reckoned from midnight, fell on July 22 at mid- 
night, B. C. 1350; the first of the cyclical Phaophi on Au- 
gust 21 at midnight; the first of the cyclical Athyr on 
September 20 at midnight ; and therefore the 17th of the 
cyclical Athyr, zra cycl. 2657, fell on October 6 B. C. 1350, 
and the next year, zra cyc. 2658, on October 5 B. C. 1349. 
Supposing therefore a fixed Julian calendar, with a cycle of 
leap-year the s8ame as the Alexandrine of after-time, to have 
come mto being on July 22 B. C. 1350 under the name of 
Thoth 1 ; it is manifest that October 6, in the leap-years of 
guch a calendar, and October 5 in the common years, would 
coincide perpetually with Athyr 17; and Athyr 17 in such . 
a calendar, and Phaophi 8 in the Alexandrine, both in the 
leap-years of thew common cycle and in the common years, 
would be always the 8ame. 

But the question may still be demanded, what was there 
in this Julian term October 6, and in this year B. C. 1350, 
to make it particularly remarkable, even though it did coin- 
cide with Athyr 17? In answer to this question, we must 
remind the reader of the fact, already substantiated by copi- 
ous testimonies from antiquity, that the waters of the Nile 
having begun to rise at the 8ummer solstice, and having 
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continued to rise, or continued undiminished, until the au- 
tumnal equinox, began to subside at the autumnal equinox ; 
and then went on subsiding from that time forward in the 
8ame degrees and proportion in which they roze. Now the 
beginning of this 8ubsidence of the waters in Egypt was the 
signal of seed-time in that country also. The people even 
now cast their seeds on the 8urface of the oil as fast as it is 
laid bare; and even before it is laid bare*. We cannot suppose 
that the ancient Egyptians did not do the same. If so, the 
autumnal equinox was to them the beginning of seed-time, 
howsoever long that season itself might afterwards last ; the 
first and the earliest beginning too; before which, in the 
nature of things, there could be no other : yet for that very 
reason, as we may add, and from the nature of the cage itself, 
the most proper beginning of all. 

It clearly appears that even in Ptolemy's time there was 
a term recognised in Egypt as the beginning of seed-time, 
October 6 and October 5 : but not the autumnal equinox 
m his time, which was then falling on September 25 or 265. 
What however 'was the state of the case B. C. 1350? It 
appears from our Tables, both the general and the supple- 
mentary, that B. C. 1350, for the meridian of the Tables we 
have the mean vernal equinox, 


kk mw 4% 


Mean vernal equinox at Jerusalem .. April 4. 22 21 21-6 
Subtract = bh - = a bo Is 44 

Mean vernal equinox at Mtg wi April 4 22 5 37-6 
Add two quarters p _ 182 14 $54 25:2 
Mean autumnal equinox _ 64 FE Oct. 4- 13 o©o 28 
Equation of the centre "'N Ry + 1. 7 31 40-2 
True autumnal equinox bt Wf Oct. 5. 20 31 430 


Le. Athyr 17, according to the primitive rule, at 2h. 31 m. 
48 8ec. 

. We possess therefore in this discovery at last all the 
explanation which we can desire, both why the date of the 
Isia was fixed to the 17th Athyr, B. C. 1350, and why the 


x Prosper Alpinus, Res Agypti, i 1. Y See supra, Diss. xii. ch. i. sect. ii. 
6,7: ii 8. De Medicina Agypt. i. vol. ii. 410. Dates of the Magna Com- 
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notice of o76pov &pa in the sense of dGpxy appears opponite to 
Phaophi 8 in the calendar of Ptolemy, 80 long after B. C. 
1350 itself. The Julian term denoted by each is the same, 
October 6 or October 5 ; and October 5—6 B. C. 1350 was the 
date of the autumnal equinox. And because it was 80, it was 
also the date of the earliest seed-time in Egypt ; and because 
it was both the earliest and the most proper date of seed-time 
in Egypt, it was on that very account the fittest to be 
8elected as the first and proper date of the Egyptian Ia ; 
a ceremony from its nature, design, and tendency necessarily 
connected with seed-time ; with the first 8owing of seed at 
least, and with the first developement of vegetable life. And 
on all these accounts, because it was the original date of the 
Isia, because it was the date of the autumnal equinox at the 
time of the institution of the Isia, and because it was the 
stated date of the first and earhest 8eed-time under all cur- 
cumstances, and because it was the first stated date even of 
that kind which had been consecrated and stamped as pecu- 
har in that capacity by its connection with the Isa ; 1t is 
easy to 8ee it must be considered 8acred—itf must pass ever 
after and be regarded as the ondpov Gpxy or oTdpov @pa 
designated and s8anctioned by Osiris and Isis themselves. 
And thus it would be perpetuated under the name of the 
oT6pov &pa to the latest times; and under that name it would 
get into the calendar of Ptolemy also. 


SecTIon VIII. —General conclusion from the above premases, 
that either B. C. 1350 must have been the date of the Isia, 
or there can have been no historical date of the Isia at all. 


The conclusion being thus established that the date of the 
Isa was purposely fixed to the 17th of Athyr because it coin- 
cided with the autumnal equinox, and purpoxsely fixed to the 
autumnal equinox because that was the first, the earliest, and 
the most proper date of. seed-time in Egypt, and purposely 
fixed to the first and most proper date of zeed-time, because, 
from. the nature of the ceremony itself, it could not be 
attached to any term in the natural year but seed-time, nor 
to any 8eason of that description but the first, the earliest, 
the most proper one of the kind ; it is decisive of the question 
whether the date of the Isia was B. C. 1350, or any earlier or 
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later date : whether the Iaia could possibly have been insti- 
tuted under a concurrence of circumstances such as we have 
just ascertained, before or after B. C. 1350. 

With respect to any later date, we may leave it out of the 
question. No one will contend. for a later date than B. C. 
1350; even though such a date were possible: but many 
perhaps will strenuously contend for an earlier. With respect 
therefore to this latter 8upposition ; let it only be asxumed 
that at the first institution of the Isia, whensoever that was, 
Athyr 17 in the equable year, October 6 in the Julian, and 
the mean or the true autumnal equinox in the natural or 
tropical must all meet together: and we may without fear 
appeal to any chronologer, or to any astronomer, to 8ay 
whether that could be possible, within any length of time 
which could be assigned before B. C. 1350; in any year, in 
short, but B. C. 1350 itself? The Julian term indeed, which 
must concur with the other two, October 6, may be asxumed 
as gomething invariable : but the other two are both variable 
quantities. The mean or the true autumnal equinox is a 
variable term, at least in terms of the Julian calendar ; and 
having once ceased to fall on a given Julian term, like Oc- 
tober 6 or 5, it could not begin to fall on it again under the 
8ame circumstances as before, until it had fallen on every 
day in the Julian calendar, distinct from that, and for the 
8ame length of time, in its turn. The 17th of any equable 
month, similarly referred to the Julian calendar, is a variable 
term also ; which, having once ceased to fall on such a Ju- 
han term as October 6 under certain circumstances, could 
not begin to do 80 again, under the 8ame circumstances, in 
less than 1460 Julian years. As referred to a natural term, 
like the mean date of the autumnal equinox, a given equable 
term could not return to a given natural one, under the 
8zme circumstances as before, except in a much longer 
period of time. The equable cyclical year too is a different 
thing from the equable Nabonassarian ; and the period of 
restitution of the former, in terms both of the mean Julian 
and of the mean natural year, is a very different thing from 
the period of restitution of the latter. 

Let it be 8upposed however that we had nothing to do in 
this case, except with a fixed form of the equable year, like 
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the Nabonassarian, and a fixed type of the mean Julian year, 
and a fixed 8tandard of the mean natural, such as to recede 
on the mean Julian in question 24 hours in 129 years. Still 
if the Isia must have been instituted, whether earlier or 
later, yet de facto when the 17th of Athyr was falling on the 
Gth of October, in the first year of the Alexandrine cycle of 
leap-year, and both on the autumnal equinox ; then, if they 
were not actually first instituted in B.C. 1350, we may assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that they could not have been 
instituted under the 8ame circumstances a moment earher 
than 365-25 x 129 x 1460 years; that is, 68,791,185 years. 
And even this in reality would be too early a date; below 
not beyond the truth. 

We leave it therefore to the option of our readers, to do 
one of three things : Either to prove that the Isia had nothing 
to do at their first institution with seed-time, or seed-time 
with the autumnal equinox, or either with Athyr 17 in the 
equable, October 6 in the Julian, year; or to accept of the 
date which we offer them, in which all these conditions meet 
together, B. C. 1350; or to go back 68,791,185 years at least 
beyond it, in 8earch of any similar date, and characterised by 
the 8ame coincidences. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the confirmation of the date of the inslitution of the Isia, 
and of the introduction of the worship of Osiris and Isis, at 
the epoch of the Sothiacal period, by other proofs. 


SECTION I. — On the fable relating to the inslitution of the 
Epagomence of the equable Egyptian year; and to the birth 
of the five gods. 


IT 8eems to be agreed that, among the yuivor or fables of 
the Egyptians, none is more ancient than that which pro- 
fesses to give an account of the origin of the five Epagomenee: 
which 1s in fact that of their equable year itself. It is 8uf- 
ficient to shew the supposed antiquity of this fable, to men- 
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tion another fact, traditionally connected with the origin of 
these five days also: That Osiris and Isis and Typhon, the 
three principal agents concerned in the fable of the Isia, and 
two more of the gods of the Egyptians, (all five, as repre- 
8ented mn this tradition, being the children of Kronos and 
Rhea,) were born on these five days; 8ome one of the five 
on some one of these days respectively. These five days, at 
the end of the equable year, were consequently the birth- 
days of these five gods; and not only 80, but, 'according to 
the fable itself, were first contrived and added to the year to 
8erve this very purpose ; that is, that these five gods might 
be born on these five days. 

All this has been handed down from the earliest times in 
a well known Egyptian fable: and whether learned men in 
modern times have believed this fable or not, they have taken 
its antiquity for granted ; they have considered 1t a genuine 
and authentic relic of Egyptian mythology, received and be- 
heved in Egypt from a point of time as far back as the origin 
of their equable year and the birth of these five gods them- 
8elves. But this, it must be evident, was a very gratuitous 
inference from the mere fact of the existence and belief of 
guch a tradition among the Egyptians themselves at least ; 
and merely because of the antiquity to which it professed to 
lay claim. Every one must allow it to be possible for 8uch 
a fable to have been invented long after the introduction of 
the worship of Osiris and Isis into Egypt. There is nothing 
in the nature of things to connect the origin of 8uch a fable 
with the origin of these divimities. All that we could affirm 
with certainty concerning this connection is That 8uch a 
fable could not possibly be older than the worship of Oziris 
and Isis: but no one could venture to affirm that it could 
not possibly be younger ; or that, though 8uch a fable could 
not be older than Osiris and Iss, Osiris and Isis might not 
be older than such a fable, and much older too. 

If then we can determine a point of time before which 
this fable itself could not have been invented, and even the 
very time at which it must have been invented ; we shall not 
indeed determine thereby the point of time when the fable 
of Osiris and Isis must have been invented also; but we 8hall 
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infallibly fix a time when it must already have been in exist- 
ence: and if the origin of the former fable itself is found to be 
comparatively late, that wall be only consistent with the com- 
parative lateness of the origin of the fable of Oziris and Isis 
also. But we hope to do more than this, by ascertaining the 
date of this later fable. 'We hope, with the blessing of God, 
by means of this date of the later fable itself, to authenti- 
cate and confirm, in a striking and concluave manner, the 
date of the earlier fable also, 8uch as we have already as- 
8igned it. 

The first thing then which we undertake to prove is this : 
That the fable relating to the five Epagomenz, and to the 
births of these five Egyptian gods, cannot possibly be older 
than B. C. 728. We must begin with producing the fable 
itself, as reported by Diodorus and Plutarch, the only two 
of the ancients who have left any account of it. 

1. Mera $ Tavra Tov Kpovov Gpfar, xa yiparra Thy aderp1w 
Peay, yevvioa kari pev Twas T@v pulohGywr "Ooty at "Low, 
xara dE rovs mXeloTovs Ala re xat *Hpay....tx d> Tovrwv yeveoOar 
Tere Oeovs, xa0 Exdoryy TEv Enayoperaer Tap Alyuarios wevO0 
nuep@ay Evos yeuvnOevros. Gvopara FE vndpfar TOs Texvwbeiow 
"Ooty rat "Tow, tre dE Tupera rat *AndAura rat 'Aqppodirmp®. 

1. Thys 'Peas, ao?, xpvþa T6 Kpove ovyyevoperns, alo0Guerov 
ETapdoaoVa TOY JALOv ah) pure janut pure eriauT TEE eparra 
$ r0v 'Eppiy Ths 009 ovvenbeiv, etra naifavra merrua Tpds Thv 
oeAmvny rat Gpehdvra TEv pwrwr ExdoTOv TO EBBopunrxooTED, Ex 
TdvTOV Tuepas Tere ouveNbeiv (lege ovvdyew) ra rais Efixovra 
xal Tptaxooias Endyew, as vov Enayopevas AlyurrOOEr xanhoDot, wal 
T@y Oe@v yeveONlovs &yovor. Th pev Tpwry Tov Oo yeveoOa... 
T1 de $eurepg Tov Apounpw, Ov AndA\wva Ov rat mpeoBurepor 
*Qpoy Emiot kakodor. Th Tpiry &t Tvp@va, py xaipg pdt xarh 
x@pay, GAN' avapprjfavra Thny) ia rhs Thevpas Efaktobas. TE- 
T6pry $ Tv "low Ev Tavbypors yeveobat. Th B& Teary Nev, 
nv «ad Texevrhv xat 'Aqpodirmy Error FE kat Nixny Evopdiovs ®, 

The first of these passages 8upposes the marriage of bro- 
thers and sisters to be already allowed and practised in 


z Diodorus Sic. i. 13. Cf. 25. also, De Iside et Osiride, xviii. xix. 
a Plutarch, De Iside et Oeiride, xii. Xx. xxi. xxii. xxxviii. xl. 1. li. lit. liv. Iv. 
Cf. De Defectu Oraculorum, xxxvi; Ivi. lxi. lxii, Herodotus, ii. 156. 
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Egypt, before the birth of Osiris and Isis; and yet, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Þ, marriages of this description were first 
sanctioned in Egypt, and first authorized, by the union of 
Osiris and Izis: Nopoberjou dE hart rods Alyvnriovs maph T0 
xow%dy ECOog TEv dvOpaTErY yauely Gde\qas, Fra T0 yeyoros Ev TOU- 
roes Ths "Iouwos enfrevypa. Diodorus has not only the reason 
of things and the unalterable laws of propriety, but the uni- 
versal feeling and practice of mankind, on his side, when he 
gpeaks. of 8uch incestuous unions as Tape T0 xowov Cos : and 
it would be absurd to suppose that there was never a time 
when the common sense - and instinctive conviction of the 
Egyptians also did not revolt from them, and did not con- 
demn them, just as much as those of the rest of the world. 
We have no doubt too that the case was, as he represents it, 
even among the Egyptians. This abomination was first re- 
conciled to their 8ense of propriety by the example of Oziris 
and Isis; and was not older even among them than the 
origin of this fable : just as in after-times the Greeks who 
became acquainted with Egypt and connected with Egypt, 
contrary to the principles and practice, the laws and cus- 
toms, of their own country, finding such marriages commonly 
practized in Egypt, made no scruple of forming them them- 
selves: a fact which is notorious of the Ptolemies, the Ma- 
cedo-Egyptian dynasty in that country, beginning with the 
8econd of the line, Philadelphus, (if not with the first,) mar- 
ried to Arsinoe his sister. In hke manner, the princes or 
8atraps of Caria, Mausolus and Idrieus, were married to their 
own sisters. Nowhere however was this custom older than 
m Egypt; nor anywhere else, distinct from Egypt, allowed 
and practised, except out of deference to the authority of the 
Egyptians. Yet even in Egypt there is no proof, nor any - 
reason to believe, that it was older de facto than the fable 
of Osiris and Isis, and the precedent s8upposed to have been 
8t by the example of Osiris and Isis. We may argue then 
that to asxume 8uch marriages to have been older than the 
birth of Osiris and Tsis, as the first of these paszages does, 
imples that they had 8 long been the custom before this 
fable of the Epagomen# was invented, that neither the au- 


bi. 27. Cf. Philo-Judzeus, ii. 303. tus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 14. 
12-22, De Specialibus Legibus. Sex- p. 39. $152. 
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thors of the fable nor any one else would be conscious of the 
anachromism which they were thereby falling into ; nor aware 
of the least impropriety in making Kronos and Rhea brother 
and 818ter, yet husband and wife, as much as Osiris and Is. 
On the contrary, it must have appeared to them quite mat- 
ter of course, that the father and mother of Osiris and Isis 
(1. e. of brother and sister, yet husband and wife also) must 
be brother and sister and husband and wife too. And yet 
this will imply that this fable of the Epagomenz must have 
been considerably later than that of Osiris and Is. 

Again, we may observe on both these accounts in common, 
that each 8upposes Osiris and Isis to have been the children 
of Kronos: and yet it is agreed upon all hands, and the Egypt- 
1ans themselves would have been the first to maintain it, that 
Orris and Isis were their oldest gods: Kronos, on the other 
hand, according to their own account of him, was the young- 
est of their gods. So that this fable has fallen into the 
absurdity of making the two oldest gods of the Egyptians 
the 8on and daughter of the youngest : an absurdity of which 
no contemporary fable, that is, no fable as old as the intro- 
duction, of the worship of Osiris and Iss themselves, could 
ever have been guilty. In the inscription to Isis, at Nyesa, 
in Arabia, she says of herself, *Eyw "lots clip ... 1 Tod vewrdrov 
Kp6vov Geov (lege Oc) OvydrTnNp TpeoPuraty : and in the in- 
8cription to Osiris, at the 8ame place, he 8ays of himself: 
Iarhp pev Cor: por Kpovos, vewraros Oeav GmTdvTWV ... ett dt 
vios Kpdvouv TpeoBuraros ©. 

The mythological Kronos and Rhea were ancient concep- 
tions of their kind ; but they were not 80 »old as the fable of 
Osiris and Isis: nor were they first excogitated m Egypt, 
but in Crete; and as we believe in B. C. 1302. The Egypt- 
1ans derived their knowledge of them altogether from the 
Greeks; and among the Greeks these two had long been 
recognised as the father and mother of the gods and god- 
desses of their own Olympus, or of the principal among 
them at least. It would necessarily require time for these 
conceptions and these associations to pass into Egypt ; and, 
when Kronos and Rhea became known there at last as the 
father and mother of 8uch a line of gods and goddesses, what 
c Diodorus, i. 27. Cf. the © Fragmenta Orphica,”” v. *Opxo: *Oppuoi. 
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was more natural than that the Egyptians too should make 
them the father and mother of their Osiris and Isis also, and 
yet the youngest of their own gods notwithstanding ? 

To proceed however to 8ome direct observations on the 
account before us, and more to the point in proof of what 
we have undertaken to establish. 

Tt appears that Hermes or Thoth won from the moon the 
70th part of her lights. Now what can that mean but the 
70th part of a lunar year? only as reckoned from the first 
of the lunar lights as 8uch to the last. It appears that this 
70th part of- her lights was equivalent to five days. Thoth 
took this 70th part of her lights, as 800n as he had won 
it, and made five days of it, in the 8hape of the five Epa- 
gomene. 

The 70th part of the lunar lights being thus equivalent 
to five days; to what could the 8xum total of those lights be 
equal but 70 x 5 or 350 days? No one can say that this is 
not a just and legitimate consequence of 8uch premises as 
these, or that it would be possible consistently to draw any 
other from them. It follows however from this conclugion 
that, if there is no error in the numbers in Plutarch, the 
lunar year, in ach a calculation as this, must have been 
reckoned at no more than 350 days. 

Learned men consequently (as usual with them in snch 
cases) have 8uspected the soundness of the text. Scaliger 
reads the 72d part of the lunar lights in the text of Plutarch 
instead of the 70th*; and Newton adopts this correction ©. 
Mr. Ideler, if we are not mistaken, quotes the passage in his 
Technical Chronology, as if it spoke of the 60th, not the 
70th, part of the lights in question. Now there 1s no critical 
ground for suspecting the reading in Plutarch : and as to 
any reasons, different from those on which only an editor 
would be justified in proceeding, they are to be resolved into 
nothing but ignorance, and that misapprehension of the na- 
ture and 8tate of the calendar to which this fable was accom- 
modated, under which the learned have heretofore laboured, 
and do 8till labour. 

We have already explained that the epoch of the Apis 


4 De Emendatione, iii. 205, © Chronology, ch. i. p. 208, 209. London, 1528. 
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calendar B. C. 973 was attached to the luna 3s: and that 
between B.C.973 and B.C. 728 it roge by degrees to the 
luna 53 : but that in B.C. 728 it was arrested, and fixed to the 
luna 5*f, No one therefore can doubt that such a calendar 
necessarily bore date from one of the lunar þGra, that is, from 
a visible state of the moon; especially after B.C. 728. Reckon 
on then 350 days from the first calendar date in such a 
calendar as this, in terms of the true lunar reckoning —that 
is, from the luna 5*; and you come to the last date in the 
true lunar reckoning, the luna 355*, but only to the 351st 
in the calendar reckoning ; four days before the end of the 
year. 

The lunar year in the Apis calendar was always either 354 
days or 855 days long : and this latter being its stated length 
in the intercalary years of the cycle as much as the former 
in the common years, its ordinary length may be estimated 
either at 354 or at 355 days, as the nature of the cage may 
require. And as each of its years bore date on the luna 
5a; it follows that, in every year of the Apis cycle, there were 
always either 354 or 355 calendar days, but only 350 lunar 
þ@ra. The last lunar light in 8uch a calendar would pro- 
perly go out on the 350th calendar day of one year, if the 
first was to be lighted up again, and to reappear, only on the 
first of the next. | 

It is manifest then that of such a lunar calendar as the 
Apis only, and of that too only in the 8tate in which it was first 
placed B. C. 728, could 8uch a supposition as this be possible, 
viz. that the 70th part of the lunar $@ra should amount only 
to five days, and therefore the sum total only to 350; and yet 
the calendar lunar year should be a perfect one of its kind, and 
contain the full complement of calendar lunar days, 354 or 
355. And this it is evident is the real state of the case, sup- 
posed in this fable itself; viz. that the five days in ques- 
tion were won from the moon, but were not won from 
the calendar. The lunar year might be said to have been 
abridged by this artifice of Thoth ; but the calendar year 
could not be 8aid to have been 80. It is to be observed that 
Thoth, who thus gained this advantage on the moon, had 
much to do with the calendar, but little or nothing with the 
f Diss. xiii. ch. ii. 8ect. v. 8qq. vol. il. 522. 
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moon: the moon, on the contrary, had every thing to do 
wth her own lights, but little or nothing with the calendar. 
It must have been notorious, when the fable was imagined, 
that the calendar reckoning of lunar time and the true 
differed by five days ; that the first of the former was the 
fifth of the latter, and vice versa. What was more natural, 
what was more calculated to explain the phenomenon, (ad 
captum vulqi, at least,) than to give it out, as this fable 
did, that Thoth, the patron of the calendar, some time or 
other, and by some artifice or other, had won five days from 
the moon? had made the calendar five days richer at the 
expense of the moon? had robbed the lunar year of five of 
its lights, leaving the calendar year as complete of its kind 
as ever? 

The very conception of this fable therefore implies that, 
before it could even have been imagined, the epoch of the 
Apis cycle in terms of the true lunar reckoning must have 
rigen from the luna 3s to the lana 5*. Therefore we say it 
could not be older than the date of our 27th period, B. C. 
728 zra cychea 3279, when this phenomenon first began to 
be matter of fact ; but it might be later: for the same thing 
held good after B. C. 728, without any further change of the 
8me kind. The analysis of the fable consequently has led 
to the discovery of the earliest date which could possibly 
be assigned it, but not to the latest. And even that earliest 
date would still be 80 much later than the antiquity which 
learned men hitherto have been disposed to concede to it, that 
we may very well be taught an useful lesson from this 
example, never to receive any of these Egyptian fables on 
credit, nor to trust their own account of themselves as any 
youcher for their truth. There are times when the most 
mpheit faith is a duty, and the highest act of reason itself. 
There are subjects on which it is not permitted us even to 
doubt. But in such cases as these we cannot do better than 
act on the advice of the old comic poet : 


Nine, «at peprno” anwrew dpOpa ravra rov Þperav. 
The next thing, which we undertake to prove, or at least 
to render probable in the highest degree, is that this fable 


was actually invented in this very year, B. C. 728. 
L2 
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In the first place, this year corresponds to ra cyc. 3279, 
Nab. 20. It is the first, in which the Nabonassarian type of 
equable time and the cyclical met together and coincided in 
a 8tate of absolute agreement, and no longer only of relative; 
and when the first of Thoth in both, according to the priniitive 
rule, answered alike to February 20 at 18 hours, and ac- 
cording to the Julian to February 21 at midnight. We 
have 8een reason to conclude that the Egyptians were aware 
of the distinction between these two types of equable time, 
before B. C. 728: and that they had long been prepared to 
look forward to this time, as the epoch of their amalga- 
mation ; of their coincidence one with the other; and of the 
disappearance of all that difference which, with a real agree- 
ment at bottom perpetually, had existed between them ap- 
parently all along. 

In the next place this year, zra cychca 3279, B. C. 728, m 
the reckoning of the Apis cycle corresponded to cycle x. 21 
in the 8olar, cycle x. 22 in the lunar reckoning from the 
epoch of Thoth 11 ra cyclica 3034, May 1 B. C. 973; i e. 
in the first type of the Apis cycle itself. The first remark 
which we have to make on this comcidence 1s that, (as the 
reader will 8ee at once from the inspection of this type,) at 
this period of the cycle there were two years, both of them 
intercalary one after the other; in each of which conse- 
quently the stated length of the lunar year of the cycle 
would appear to be 355 days, though otherwise only 354. 
These two years were the 20th and 21st, in the 8olar reckon- 
ing of the cycle, the 21st and the 22nd in the lunar; and ra 
cyc. 3279 B. C. 728 as we have 8een was the latter of these 
in each. The 8tate of the cage, with respect both to the true 
lunar year and to the calendar lunar year and to the relation of 
one to the other, which is presupposed and recognised in this 
fable of the origin of the Epagomenz, as we have shewn, was 
this; that the former contained 350 lunar lights, the latter 
355 calendar lunar days. It is clear that 8uch a supposition 
could have been adapted first and properly only to an inter- 
calary year of the Apis cycle ; when the stated length of the 
calendar year itself was 355 days. Every year in this Apis 
cycle bore date from the luna 52 alike; but every year did 
not contain 355 days; nor consequently every year 350 
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lunar lights. In a calendar year of this kind, containing 
only 354 days, there could be only 349 lunar lights. It was 
not every year consequently of 8uch a cycle, to which the 
circumstances of s8uch a fable as this would apply. It was 
not every year of such a cycle, in which the 70th part of the 
lunar lights would be critically equal to 5 days. It is mani- . 
fest then that 8uch a fable must have been first and properly 
intended of the intercalary years of the cycle: and B. C. 728 
zra cyclica 3279, cycle x.21 =*22 was one of these. We 
contend therefore that, if it was not actually invented in this 
year, it must have been purposely adapted to it. 

Thirdly, we observe that in the 21st solar or 22nd lunar 
year of the cycle of type i, the epoch was Mecheir 2. To 
find the Julian date therefore of this year in the present 
instance, we must find that of Mecheir 2. 


Ara cyc. 3279. Nab. 20. Cycle x. 21=*22 B.C. 728. 


Thoth.. 1 Feb. 21 B. C. 7528 Chcoeac 1 May 22 
Phaophi 1 Mar. 23 Tybi .. r June 21 
Athyr .. 1 April 22 Mecheir 1 July 21 


Mecheir 2 July 23. 


It thus appears that, while the equable date of this year of 
the cycle was Mecheir 2, the Julian date was July 22. Now 
this was a remarkable term, and one in which the Egyptians 
had been particularly interested from as far back as the 
mstitution of their Sothiacal period. It was the original 
date of that period itself, B. C. 13850. It was its stated date 
in the first year of its proper cycle of leap year, perpetually ; 
its normal date, even in the common years of the cycle, 
in which its actual date was July 21. Tt was indissolubly 
connected with the phenomenon of the Sothiacal riging in 
Egypt, as its proper calendar date: and, if we are not mis- 
taken, ever since the institution of the Sothiacal period, 1t 
had been the proper Julian date of one of the types of the 
Julian year itself in Egypt, and it was 80 still. 

Now if we reckon on 70 days from Mecheir 2, July 22, m 
this year, we shall come to Pharmuthi 12, September 30 : 
and if we reckon on five days more we shall come to Phar- 
muthi 17, October 5: and when we have come to Phar- 
muthi 17 we have got to the sarhe equable term, at this time, 
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the 17th of the month, to which the Isia were origmally 
attached B. C. 1350; and when we have come to October 5, 
we have arrived at the same Julian term, to which the Ia 
themselves were attached B. C. 1350. And this too must be 
considered a remarkable coincidence ; viz. that at the epoch 
of period xxvu, just when the Nabonassarian type of equable 
time and the cyclical were meeting and coinciding wm a state 
of absolute identity, and just when the proper lunar and 
8olar date of the Apis cycle for the time being was falling on 
the proper epoch of the Sothiacal period; the 17th of the 
equable month in both types, and the proper Julian date of 
the Isia, were meeting and coinciding together also ; as they 
had done at first. 

The Egyptians, as we have obgerved, were not ignorant of 
the difference between the Nabonaszarian type of the equable 
year and the cyclical They had been in possession of the 
Julian year itself too long not to have been made aware of 
that distinction : and they had long seen reason to conclude 
that, though there was an essential and inherent difference 
between these two types de facto, at first and for a long time 
after, which rendered them incapable of any thing but a re- 
lative or proportional equality to each other ; yet the Nabo- 
nas8arian was tending all this time to a state of absolute 
equality to the cyclical, to which it must attain at last : and 
they were prepared to look for this coincidence at or about 
the time at which it actually took place, zra cyclica 3279 
Nab. 20 B. C. 728. 

Now we must here remind the reader that the Sothiacal 
period was instituted in the 23rd year of our xxiind period, 
B. C. 1350 ra cychlica 2657 ; and at this time there was five 
days' difference between these two types ; the cyclical first of 
Thoth falling on July 22 at midnight, the Nabonassarian on 
July 27 at midnight. So that the proper Nabonasserian 
term, which answered at this time to the first of the cyclical 
Thoth, and through that to July 22, was five days lower in 
the equable style than the first of Thoth; i. e. it was the 
Nabonaszarian Epagomene 1, not the Nabonassarian Thoth 1. 
There was a corresponding difference between the cyclical 
term, and the Nabonassarian, which answered one to the 
other at the 8ame time, and to the common Julian term of 
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October 6; this cyclical term, in the equable style of that 
type being Athyr 17, and the corresponding Nabonassarian 
one, im the equable style of the s8ame, being Athyr 12. 
It follows that while the proper cyclical date of the Ixia, at 
the time of their institution, was Athyr 17, the proper Nabo- 
nas8arian one was Athyr 12: but the Julian date answering 
to both was the same, October 6. 

It has been already explained Þ that a Nabonassarian and a 
Julian term, having once been set together in a certain state 
of relation to each other, will always retain that relation, not 
only nominally but really ; subject to no variation but one 
which must be considered merely accidental ; viz. that, while 
the Julian term remains perpetually the same as at first even 
in terms, the Nabonassarian one must change its name from 
time to time. The same Nabonassarian term cannot perpe- 
tually agree to the 8ame Julian: but 8s0me Nabonassarian 
term always will do, and one under the same circumstances 
too as another, perpetually. With regard to a cyclical term, 
and a Juhlan, it has been shewn®t that before a certain time, 
from the nature of things, 8uch an agreement was not 
posable. A given cyclical term, and a given Julian term, 
having been once set together under certain circumstances ; 
if the latter remained ever after the same in terms, the former 
could not do 80 too: it must drop or descend one term umn its 
own notation perpetually, to preserve the same relation to 
the original Julian one, and under the s8ame circumstances as 
at first. 

Thus with respect to a Nabonassarian and a Julian term, 
perpetually compared together ; if the 12th of Athyr era 
cyc. 2657 in the Nabonassarian 8tyle coincided with Oct. G, 
B. C. 1350; then 120 years after exactly, zra cyclica 2777 
B. C. 1230, Chcoeac 12, in the Nabonasarian 8tyle, would be 
found corresponding to October 6, just as Athyr 12 did 120 
years before; But with respect to the similar comparison of 
a cyclical and a Julian term; if the cyclical Athyr 17 
zra cyclica 2657 was corresponding to the Julian October 6 
B. C. 1350; then 120 years after, zra cyc. 2777 B. C. 1230, 
not the cyclical Choeac 17, but the cyclical Chaac 16, would 
be found to be corresponding to the Julian October 6. All this 
h Diss. viii. ch. ii. 8ect. iii, 899. vol. i. 635. 
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will be rendered intelligible by means of the following 
scheme, which is distributed into periods of 120 years of 
this kind, from era cyclica 2657 B. C. 1350, the epoch of the 
Sothiacal period, down to zra cyclica 3279 B. C. 728. 


Succession of equable cyclical and of equable Nabonassarian time in 
terms of Julian, from @ra cyc. 2657 B. C. 1350 to era cyc. 3279 
B. C. 728, in periods of 120 equable and 120 Julian years: and 
shewing both the cyclical date and the Nabonassarian date, which 
answered to the Julian October 6-5, at the beginning of each of 
these periods. 


Ara 


vi 750 | 3257 | Pharmuthi 13 | Pharmuthi 12 
728 | 3279 | Pharmuthi 12 | Pharmuthi 12 
— — 17 — — T7 


Period | B. C. | Cyctioa | Cyctical term. | Nabonamarian, | Julian. 
i | 1350 2657 | Athyr.... 17 | Athyr.... 12 | Oct. 6-5 
i | 1230 | 2777 | Choeac... 16 | Choeac... 12 | Oct. 6-5 
uw | 1110 | 2897 | Tybi .... 15 | Tybi .... 12 | Oct. 6-5 
iv | 990 | 3017 Mecheir .. 15 | Mecheir.. 12 | Oct. 6-5 
v { 870 | 3137 | Phamenoth 14 | Phamenoth 12 | Oct. 6-5 

Oct. 
Sep. 
Oct. 


It thus appears that, at the end of five of these periods, 
(=600 mean Julian years,) ra cyc. 3257 B. C. 750, the 
cyclical term, answering to October 6, was Pharmuthi 13, 
the Nabonassarian was Pharmuthi 12 : and 22 years after, 
at the epoch of our xxvii period, ra cyc. 3279 B. C. 728, 
Pharmuthi 12 in both types was answering alike to Sep. 30, 
and therefore Pharmuthi 17 im both alike to October 5 : of 
which latter coincidence it has been already pointed out 
that this Julian term, October 5, was the original date of 
the Isia ; go, that, if the Isia had always been celebrated ac- 
cording to the. Julian rule, it must have been their date ever 
after: and that this equable term, Pharmuthi 17, was the 8ame 
day of the equable month as the original equable date of 
the Ia itself, Athyr 17. 

The principle of the Julian year being familiar to the 
Egyptians long before B. C. 1350, it never can be objec- 
tionable to as88ume that, though the Isia themselves were a 
cyclical ceremony, which considerations of religion obliged the 
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Egyptians to allow to circulate in the natural order of the equa- 
ble calendar all round the Julian year, they very well knew 
that no date was 80 proper for them as that to which they 
had been first attached, October 6-5 ; nor any season 80 8uit- 
able to the nature of the ceremony itself as the autumnal 
equinox, and 8eed-time in the natural year. Nor yet that, 
if they thought it necessary to keep a constant account of 
this primary and original date of the ceremony, Oct. 6-5, 
in terms of the equable calendar itself, by noticing and 
marking the days in this latter on which 1t fell every four 
years, they were quite able to do 80: they did not want 
the means of doing it. And it seems to us, from the date 
of the on7dpov Gpa in the Parapegma of Ptolemy, 8 long 
after, to- be clear that they must have done it; and with 
the utmost posmble accuracy too. It appeared also from 
Geminusi, that they had 8till preserved down to his time the 
recollection of the fact that the date of the Isia had once fallen 
on the autumnal equinox ; and that they expected it would 
do 80 again in the course of time. We do not hevitate 
therefore to asxume that as they had one Julian calendar 
and one Julian reckoning, from B. C. 1350 downwards, at- 
tached to the Julian date of the heliacal rising of Sinus, 
July 22 and 21; 8 they had another, from the same epoch 
downwards, attached to the Julian date of the institution 
of their Isia, October 6 and October 5. And in this calen- 
dar, (the cycle of leap-year of which was absolutely the 
same as that of the other,) the five last days, or Epagomene, 
in the common years would always bear date from Septem- 
ber 30 to October 5, and the six last in the leap-years from 
September 30 to October 6. 

The last year of the scheme which we have proposed, 
B. C. 728, was the third year of this cycle of leap-year : and 
therefore the Epagomenze in this year would be five in num- 
ber, and bear date September 30 to October 5 in the Julian 
8tyle, Pharmuthi 12 to Pharmuthi 17 in the equable. On 
this principle, if an equable year of 365 days were con- 
ceived to have come into being for the first time at this 
moment, and to have been attached in the first instance to 
guch a Julian term as this of October 5; it is manifest that 


i Diss. xii. ch. i. sect. vi. vol. ii. 392. 
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the Epagomene of such a year must be these five days, 
September 30 to October 5. 

Let it therefore be asxumed that the fable relating to the ori- 
gin of the five Epagomenze, which is virtually the same thing 
as the origin of the equable year itself, was actually invented 
at this time ; and that the way, in which these Epagomene 
were obtained, was actually that which the fable supposes, 
viz. at the expense of the lights of the moon. In the first 
place it is evident that, to 8suppose the origimation of the 
equable solar year just at this point of time, is to 8uppose that 
there was no such thing as this form of the year previously. 
But the fable itself presupposes the existence of the lunar 
year. It recognises therefore the preexistence of the equable 
lunar calendar, though it ignores pro tanto and pro hac vice 
that of the equable solar year. In other words, what it 
professed to do was to account for the origin of the equable 
golar year out of the equable lunar; and not vice versa. 
It had consequently to obtain its equable solar year in 
S80Mme manner or other from the equable lunar. In the next 
place, the curse, which the sun is 8aid to have pronounced 
on Rhea, was this: Myre pnyvi pyre evraury Texew: and the 
8cheme which Thoth, her lover, had to devise for her relief, 
was to provide her the means of bringing forth, yet neither 
in the year as 8uch, nor #2 any month of the year. Now 
the year at this time was the lunar year ; according to the 
fable at least. The scheme therefore which Thoth deviged 
was to get five days from the lunar year; which after being 
80 won from that could not be said to belong to it any 
longer : and then to institute the 8olar year, a totally dif- 
ferent thing from the lunar, and not included in the curse 
of Sol, because not in existence at that time: and then to 
place these five days at the end of this year, under the 
name of the Epagomenz ; of which five days of the equable 
year, but of which only, it was a notorious fact that, though 
they made a part of the year every where, they made a part 
of the months no where. They might be reckoned to be- 
long to the year, but they could not be reckoned to belong 
to the months. 

Now let us next suppose that these five days, intended to 
8erve as the Epagomenze of the equable solar year in ques- 
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tion, were actually these five, from September 30 to Oc- 
tober 5, B. C. 728. Still these were to be won from the 
moon ; that is, from the lunar year for the time being : 
and they were to be won by-robbing the moon of the 70th 
part of her lights. Now the lunar epoch this year, as we 
have seen, was Mecheir 2: the lunar 5th alszo. Reckon on 
then 75 days, (the 5th part of a year of 355 days and five 
days over,) from Mecheir 2 July 22 B. C. 728, and you come 
to Pharmuthi 17 October 5. These five days, (which bore 
date September 30 to October 5,) over and above the 70, were 
the 70th part of the lunar lights, the 70th part of a year of 
350 days, which Thoth thus won from the moon. 'They ex- 
tended from the 71st lunar light of the calendar, for the time 
being, to the 75th ; and they were just the 70th part of the 
gum total of ach lights contained in 8uch a calendar also, 
for the time ; viz. 850. And these thus beginning, in their 
proper style, on September 30, and being equal to five 8olar 
days exactly ; it is manifest that, as taken forthwith and 
disposed of by Thoth, in the shape of the Epagomenz which 
he wanted for his new solar calendar, they must bear date 
September 30. His Epagomenz must bear date Septem- 
ber 30, and the first of his Thoth October 5. And thus, it 
must be admitted, we have at length arrived at a just and 
complete idea of this fable; and we have given a probable 
and consistent explanation of all its circumstances : the re- 
gult of which is to confirm our proposition, that it must 
have been invented in B. C. 728: it must at least have 
been critically adapted to B. C. 728: it cannot possibly be 
older than B. C. 728. We are altogether of opinion that 
it was actually invented in this very year: and our readers 
will probably agree with us in thinking 80 too. It must 
be admitted also that the fable is an ingenious one ; and 
devised with much skill. But the most important service 
which it renders to the cause of truth, under this disguise 
of fiction itself, is by confirming the date of the Isia, Athyr 
17, October 6-5—and the connection of that institution with 
the epock of the Sothiacal period, B. C. 1350. 
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SECTION II. —On 80me other Egyptian traditions connected 
with the fable of Osiris and TIsis; and their explanation. 

We shall therefore dismiss this fable, as sufficiently ex- 
plained ; and pass to the consideration of 8ome other par- 
ticulars, connected with the fable of Osiris and Isis and 
Typhon in general, of which an equally good use may be 
made, though they have never yet been applied to any 8uch 
PUTPO8C. 

1. It appears from Plutarchk that Typhon, having con- 
ceived his design on the life of Osiris, engaged 72 aiders 
or abettors of the 8ame attempt, and also a certain queen 
from Mthiopia, 8upposed to have been present at the time, 
whose name, according to Plutarch, was As0 ('Aow). What 
part this Ethiopian queen was intended to take in the con- 
SpIracy, or what part she actually did take, does not appear : 
for, as far as concerns her cooperation or personal agency, 
8he acts in this tragedy the part of a mere xwov Tp6ownov. 
Plutarch! explains this person of the 8outh winds, which blew 
at a certain 8eason of the year, (as we have shewn,)® from 
the desert of Aithiopia ; and were only too much dreaded 
and detested by the Egyptians for their pestilential influ- 
ence. There might be 8ome foundation for this explanation 
in the natural effect of those winds in Egypt on vegetation. 
But we $hould be entirely of opinion that this Athiopian 
queen was as80cilated with Typhon in this, the worst, act of 
his life, and the most fatal both to Osiris and to Egypt, 
merely because of the national antipathy of the Egyptians to 
the Athiopians ; which made them regard the Athiopians as 
their natural enemies, and for the 8ame reason as the natural 
friends and alles of Typhon. 

The number therefore of these associates of Typhon, en- 
gaged on his 8ide, preparatory to his attempt and before it 
had yet been made, was 72. Now there are 72 days exactly 
from Mecheir 1 inclusive ra cyc. 3279, July 21 B. C. 728, 
to Pharmuthi 12 September 30 inclusive, the 8ame year ; 


* This name of 'Ao®, considered as Greek in its origin, would denote 
the principle of doy, i. e. sickliness or nausea : and that was notoriously one 
of the effects of these hot winds from the 8outh. 


k De Iside et Osiride, xui. cf. xliv. 1 Thid. xxxix. m Digs. xiii. 
ch. 4. 8ect. iii. vol. ii. 560. 
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and 72 days from Mecheir 1 exclusive ra. cyc. 3257 B. C. 
750, to Pharmuthi 13 inclusive October 6 the same year. 
We 8hould be entirely of opinion that these 72 confederates 
of Typhon were made up of these 72 days. 

n. It is observable that in Diodorus'" account of this same 
conspiracy the number of confederates is supposed to be only 
26. At least Typhon, having divided the body of Osiris into 26 
parts, 18 there 8aid to have given each of his accomplices one 
part. This representation is obviously inconsistent with the 
other : 72 confederates and only 26 are very different esti- 
mates of their number, and both could not possibly be true : 
or (though truth, in a fable like this, were totally out of the 
question) both these accounts of the same fable could not 
have proceeded from the same authors. These differences 
therefore prove very plainly that the utmost liberties were 
taken with the fable in after-times ; and that the priests 
engrafted any circumstances upon it which they thought 
proper; and represented it in any manner in which they 
pleased. 

As to these numbers of Diodorus themselves, they are easy 
to be explained. In such a lunar calendar as the Apis, after 
this epoch of B. C. 728, the light of the new moon was 8up- 
posed to be kindled afresh on the 1st indeed of the calendar 
month, but on the 5th of the lunar. Consequently it was 
extinguished also on the 26th of the former, and on the 30th 
of the latter. In such a calendar then, after B. C. 728, the 
number of light days (lunar Gra as such) in every month 
was 26. The death of Osiris must be compassed by Typhon 
on one of these days. These are his 26 confederates, in this 
form of the fable, reported by Diodorus. 

wm. We are also informed that this death of Osiris, with 
its attending circumstances, was contrived and effected by 
Typhon in the 28th year of his reign according to 8ome, in 
the 28th year of his life according to others® : and these 28 
' years, it may be inferred both from Plutarch and from Pro- 
clus on Hesiod?, were reckoned in either case to be 28 years 
complete. Both Plutarch and Proclus explain this number 


N 1. 21. sonal history of Osiris are attested by 


-© Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xiii. the monuments and sculptures also, 
I. xliii particularly by those at Phile ; as we 


p Ad Opera et dies, $179. These shall probably ee hereafter. 
numbers in connection with the per- 
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of years by the number of Hghts in the lunar synodic month; 
that is, days for which it is visible, from the first phasis in- 
clusive to the last inclusgive. But this explanation is not 
admisgible. In the Apis calendar, as we have seen, these 
lights could not be reckoned at more than 26. It would be 
ridiculous to talk of 28 lights in a calendar month which 
notoriously bore date on the lna guinta. The first phasis 
could nowhere be reckoned earher than the luna s8ecunda ; 
nor the last later than the luna 28*: between which the 
number included is only 26. The Greeks themselves, as we 
have $eendq, reckoned the last phasis of the old moon on the 
Terpas þ0(vovros (the 27th), and the first of the new on the 
rerpas lorapevov (the 4th), which made the interlunium, or 
period of the ailent moon, as much as five or sx days, and 
allowed only 24 or 25 days to the actual phazis in every 
month. 

It is equally inadmissible to explain these numbers of the 
lunar periodic month, in opposition to the lunar synodic 
month : the true length of which was less than 28 days. 
The real explanation of the numbers is to be feund in the 
interval between the Nabonassarian epoch of the Sothiacal 
period, Thoth 1 era cyclica 2685 July 20 B. C. 1322, and 
the cyclical epoch, Thoth 1 zra cyclica 2657 July 22 B.C. 
1350, which is just 28 years both in the equable and in the 
Julian reckoning. If you reckon five periods of 120 years, 
or 600 Julian years, from B. C. 1350 ra cyclica 2657, you 
come to B. C. 750 zra cyclica 3257 ; and if you do the 8ame 
from B. C. 1322 era cychca 2685, you come to .B. C. 722 
zra cyclica 3285 : and each of these last is just 28 years 
distant from each of the former. 

iv. There is another circumstantial particular of the fable, 
which Platarch alludes to more than once ; and which is 
even more s8ignificant than any thing which has yet been 
mentioned. Toy $© AGyov dv Obovres amaf iv &v Tavoehipy 
xat Cobiovres EmtAEyouo wy, os 6 TvpeEr Ov twrov TpPOs TNV TAYTE- 
Anvoy evpe Thy E&u\lynv oopor ev 7 T6 o@pa To) Ooipidos Exerro, 
xat drEppryev, ov Tdvres amodexovra”—THhs $' *Iouwos nTpos Tov viov 
*Qpov ev Bovre Tpehopevov Topevbelons, T0 © ayyeiov Exmodov 
artobeuevns, Tupava ruvnyeroovra vorTwp Tpds TIv oeAhmuny Ev- 


q Supra, Diss. xiii. ch. ii. sect. viii. vol. ii. 501. Note. 
r De Iside et Oziride, viii. 
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TUXEiv aur, xal 70 oG@ua yvupioarra Kienelv els Ter oaparaldera 
pEpy Kat Frappllracs, From the first of these statements we 
learn that one tradition represented Typhon as having fallen 
in with the body of Osiris by the light of the moon : from 
the 8econd, that another represented him to have divided it 
mto fourteen parts. These traditions are only different modes 
of representing the same state of the case ; viz. that he com- 
paszed the death of Oziris at the full moon, the calendar date 
of which is always the 15th of the calendar moon, while the 
number of days from the new moon to the full, in the calendar 
month, is always fourteen. We shall explain both these tradi- 
tions if we can shew that the 17th Athyr, the supposed day 
of the death of Osiris through the contrivance of Typhon, 
actually comcided with the full of the moon at the date of 
the mstitution of the Ia, zra cyclica 2657 B. C. 1350. 
This is eazily done. 

This year, in our own lunar calendar, answers to Period ix. 
cycle xi. 14 when the epoch was April 28 at 18 hours; but 
the calendar being now a day in excess, the true mean 
lunar date may be as8umed as April 27 at 18 hours. The 
8ixth month, reckoned from this date, falls on September 21 
at 18 hours: and the full moon of that month (the lunar 
15th) on October 5 at 18 hours; i.e. on the exact date of 
Athyr 17, zra cyclica 2657, reckoned strictly according to 
the primitive rule from October 5 at 18 hours to October 6 
at 18 hours. This coincidence 1s s8ufficient to prove that in 
this tradition, distorted and disfigured as it is in the form 
which it finally as8xumed, a real historical circumstance of 
the first and original date of the Isia was actually preserved 
and handed down ; viz. that it coincided with the full of the 
moon. It conspires therefore with all our other tests and 
criteria of the true date of that institution, October 5-6 B.C. 
1350, Athyr 17 era cyclica 2657. It is as 8trong an ar- 
gument of the truth of that date as any which we have yet 
produced : and it will still more clearly appear to be 80, as 
800N 8s it is known in what manner this traditional date of 
the lunar Tavoeanvoy, at the epoch of the Isia, Athyr 17 zra 
cyclica 2657, and through what kind of calendar, was actually 
handed down : concerning which we shall 8ay no more at 
s De Iside et Osiride, xviii. xlii. 
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present, because we shall have to return to that snbject 
again, on a future occagion*®. 


SECTION III. —On the observance of the 17th of the month 

by the Isiaci of after-times. 

That the s8tated date of the Isia was the 17th of their 
proper month, as we have 8een, would always have been 
known concerning them, even if nothing else had been; 
and must always have been considered one of the best 
attested facts in the history of this ancient Egyptian rite. 

Now this rule had an obwmous tendency to consecrate the 
17th of the month, (not only in the proper Isiac month but 
in every month,) to the service of Is; to give it a religious 
character in the estimation of the Isiaci in particular, above 
every day of the month besides. Such appears to have been 
the effect which it actually had at last ; at least in quarters 
distinct from Egypt, and among the worshippers of Izis in 
other countries : viz. that, wheresoever they were, they had 
come to consider the 17th day of the month (and of course 
of the equable month) the most appropriate day for the 
performance of their peculiar 8ervices; and consequently 
that it was their rule and custom, wheresoever they were, 
to observe this day in particular, and to go through their 
characteristic ceremonies on it. And as this is a point 
which 1s both curious in 1itself, and, begides the confirmation 
which it 18 calculated to 8upply of our preceding conclusions 
in general, when it is once understood, (though hitherto 
unknown and unsuspected,) 1s likely to be of service to 
chronology ; we cannot do better than illustrate it by one 
or two examples of the fact, before we make an end of the 
present chapter. 

We meet in antiquity with frequent mention both of the 
pmvayvprat and of the uyrpayvpral : and these are terms which 


* The tradition implies in strictness, that the date of the Isia in this first 
instance coincided rather with the lunar fourteenth than with the ravoc- 
Anvoy, which is properly always the lunar fifteenth. If we reckon the new 
moons from April 28 at 18 hours, B. C. 1350, the fourteenth of the moon 
of September falls on October 5 at 18 hours. We hall 8ee hereafter that, 
according to the lunar calendar of this time among the Egyptians, the date 
of the first Isia must have been actually the lunar fourteenth. 
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denote the same description of persons in general, but not 
in particular. Every unmrpayvpris might be a unvayvprhs, but 
every unyayvpris was not a uyrpayvpris. Each of them also 
denotes a class of persons, who, whether among the Greeks 
or the Romans, did not worship the proper objects of wor- 
ship among the Greeks or the Romans, but were the votaries 
of 80me exotic superstition ; persons too who at first were 
properly neither Greeks nor Romans, but strangers, and (as 
the Greeks usgually called them) Barbari : though in the 
course of time these uyvayvprat and uyrpayvprat might in- 
clude both Greeks and Romans too. Both went about the 
cities or the country at stated times in every month, wearing 
the proper dress of their peculiar service, carrying about 
with them their proper images and other insignia, and per- 
forming in public their characteristic and peculiar ceremo- 
mes : . and both did this in order to collect alms, contri- 
butions, pence, (stipem, as the Romans exprest it,) from the 
guperstition and sympathy of those whom they met with in 
the way. But the pnyrpayvprat did it in the name of the 
Mater Phrygia. . They were the worshippers of the Phry- 
gian Cybele, and most commonly Phrygians themselves. 
The pmvayvprat were monthly collectors of this kind and 
in the name of s8ome one of the objects of a foreign 8uper- 
stition in general ; and there is no doubt that the Egyptian 
votaries of Isis, out of their own country, came under this 
description as much as those of any other of the gods or 
goddesses of the east besides. But their proper name was 
"Iotaxot or Ilaoropdpor, What we propose to shew at present 
is that they had a stated day for going about m this manner ; 
and that it was the 17th of the equable month. 

i. In Suetonius' life of Domitiant we are told that when 
the Roman Capitol was besieged, in the civil war between 
Vitellius and Vespasian, A. D. 69; he had a narrow escape 
for his life: being within it at the time when it was 8et on 
fire by the 8oldiers of Vitellins and burnt to the ground. 
Now we learn from Tacitus® that Sabinus, Vespasian's bro- 
ther, took refuge in the Capitol, xv. Kal. Jan. 1. e. Dec. 18: 
and the 8ame day gent for his own children, and for his 


ti. 4. u Historiarum iii. 67—69. 
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nephew Domitian, to come to ham there; only nocte concubia, 
1. e. late-at night. The Capitol was stormed the next day by 
the adverse party, that is, on Dec. 19; and Tacitus' account 
of the escape of Domitian, amidst the confusion which ensued, 
18 as follows=: © Domirtianus prima inruptione (Dec. 19) apud 
#dituum occultatus 8ollertia liberti lineo amictu turbe sacri- 
colarum mmixtus ignoratusque apud Cornehum Primum pa- 
ternum chentem juxta Velabrum delituit.” In commemora- 
tion whereof he afterwards erected a chapel to Jupiter conser- 
vator, on the site of the editui contuberntum mn question, in 
the reign of Vespasian, and a temple to Jupiter Custos, in his 
own reign. 

No mention is here made of the Isiaci by name : but there is 
of the sacricole, or sacrificuli, and of their characteristic dress, 
the lineus amictus ; and this being the peculiar garb of the 
Iﬀaci, it 1s manifest that these 8acricolz also were Isaci ; and 
consequently that the rites of Isis must have been going on 
at this very time and on this day. And the date of the 
capture of the Capitol having been Dec. 19, that of Domi- 
tian's concealment in the quarters of the edituus must have 
been Dec. 19 too; and that of his escape to the Velabrum, 
in the disguige of the dress of the Isiaci, must have been 
Dec. 20. Nor aid he appear in public again after he reached 
the Velabrum, until after the death of Vitellius, which hap- 
pened the next day, (Dec. 21,) © Precipiti m occagum dey,” 
late in the day ; being then publicly saluted as Czar by the 
victorious 80ldiers of Antonius Primus, and conducted in 
8tate © in paternos penates.” 

Suetonius' account of the same proceedings is this : © Bel- 
lo Vitelliano confugit in Capitohum cum patruo Sabino, ac 
parte pregentium copiarum (Dec. 18.) sed inrumpentibus 
adversarus et ardente templo (Dec. 19) apud zdituum clam 
pernoctavit :  ac- mane (Dec. 20) Izaci celatus habitu, in- 
terque s8acrificulos vanz superstitionis, cum 8 trans Tiberim 
ad condiscipuh 8wi matrem comite uno contulisset, ita latuit 
ut 8crutantibus qui vestigia 8ubsecuti erant deprehendi non 
potuerit *.” And, while this account agrees with Tacitus' in 


w Ibid. 69. cf. 70. | y Ibid. 86. 82—86. 
x Tbid. 74. cf. Suetonius, Domitianus, @* Domitianus, i. 4. 
V. 2. 
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other respects, it 8upplies the omission in his of the name 
of the Isiaci; and it till more clearly than his defines 
the day of the escape of Domitian in the dress of one of 
these Igaci, as the morning after the capture of the Capitol, 
Deec. 20. 

Now A. D. 69 answered to Nabon. 817; and Thoth 1 Nab. 
817 bore date August 6 A. D. 69; consequently Tybi 1 Dec. 
4, and 'Tybi 17 Dec. 20. These rites of the Isiaci then were 
going on upon Tybi 17 ; that is, on the 17th of the fifth 
equable month : which is as complete a proof of the parti- 
cular rule and custom which we are' proposing to illustrate 
as could possibly be desired. 

The next case of-the 8ame kind, which we shall mention, 
cannot be reduced to the same degree of certainty as this ; but 
it will be found to approximate to it. Appian relates * that 
during the proscriptions, B. C. 48, a certain Volusius, included 
im the number of the proscribed and serving the office of zdile 
at the time, escaped by as8uming the disguise of an Igacus 
alsx0: OvaXovous Jt dyopavopay Tpoeypapny, ral plov bpyia- 
ory Ths "Ioudos &xwv fJrnoe Thv oToNmv, rat Tas 6O6vas Evedy 
Tas Todnpets xa? Thv TOY KuvvOs Kepanmy EMEVeTo, rat ther of- 
Tws Gpyidfwv aire oxnpart Es Tloprhiov, It appears from Va- 
lerias Maximus Þ that this was a Marcus Volugius, Adils 
Plebis; and no doubt a well known character in after-times : 
though we are not aware of any thing ourselves which might 
ilustrate his suabsequent history ; and as he bore the pree- 
nomen of Marcus, he must have been a different person from 
L. Volusius (Saturninus), who is mentioned by Columella, 
and by Pliny, and by Tacitus. © M. Volusius, Adilis Plebis, 
proscriptus, adsumpto Isaci habitu, per itinera viasque pu- 
blicas 8tipem petens, quiemam revera. eset obcurrentes 
dignoscere passus non est. eoque fallacize genere tectus in 
M. Bruti castra pervenit. quid illa necessitate miserius, que 
magistratum populi Romani abjecto honoris pretexto ali- 
enigenz religionis obscuratum insignibus per urbem jussit 
incedere ?”” 

The date of this proscription could not be earlier than the 
meeting of Antony, Lepidus, and Czar Octavianus in the 


a De Bellis Civ. iv. 47- b vii. 3. 8. 
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island Bononia near Mutina <, when they declared them- 
gelves Triumviri ReiP. Const. Caus.: and that was v. Kal. 
Dec. 4, Nov. 27 Roman, Nov. 25 Julian, B. C. 48. Nor did 
it begin on a general scale before. the arrival of the 'Tri- 
umvirs at Rome < : which (the distance from Mutina to Rome 
being taken into account) could scarcely be less than ten 
daysf. They took three days to enter the city; each on a 
different days. It is true they had elected 12 or 17 names 
for immediate proscription ; which they sent before them Þ : 
but though Cicero's was one of thesei, Volusius' was not hkely 
to be 80: and the proscription took effect on Cicero himself 
only vu Idus Decembresk, Dec. 7 Roman, Dec. 5 Julian, 
ten days after the compact of the Triumviri. The proscrip- 
tions were going on, after this, when Lepidus celebrated his 
triumph De Hispania!; the date of which in the Fasti is 
Pridie kal. Jan. Dec. 31 Roman VU. C. 711, Dec. 29 Julian 
B. C. 48. Dio mentions the appointment of pretores 8uffecti, 
five days before the end of the year”; and the numenia of 
the next year, the kalends of January Roman, U. C. 712»; 
on which a fresh list of proscriptions was 188ued 9, though 
not affecting persons, but property. 

We may infer then that the time when they were at their 
height, and the lives of such persons as Volusius were indis- 
criminately endangered by them, was critically the middle 
period between Dec. 5 and 29P. Now B. C. 48 answered to 
Nab. 706; and Thoth 1 Nab. 706 fell on Sept. 8 B. C. 48: 
consequently Choac 1 on Dec. 2, and Choeac 17 on Dec. 18 
Juhan, Dec. 20 Roman. There is no allusion to the Satur- 
nalia in this account of the escape of Volusius: and that too 


c Cf. Dio, xIvi. 36, 37. 54. 55. Sue- 
tonius, Aug. xvii. 4. xcvi. 2. Florus, 
iv. 6. $ 3. Appian, B. Civ. iv. 2-5. 

d Fasti Consulares, apud Sigonium. 

e Appian, B. C. iv. 5: 6: 5-10. 

f The battle of Cremona, A. D. 69, 
was fought October 19 and 20. The 
news of the treason of Cecina, the day 
before, (Oct. 18, Dio, Ixv. 10, 11 : Tact- 
tus, Histor. iii. 12-14; 15: Josephus, 
De Bello, iv. xi. 3.) was brought to 
Rome Pridie Kal. Nov. Ocotber 31 : 
Tacitus, 1. 37: that is, in 13 days. Cre- 
mona was 75 miles further from Rome 


than Bononia, 5o further than Mutina. 

s Appian, B. Civ. iv. 7. Dio, xlvii. 
I, 2. 

h Appian, B. Civ. iv. 6. cf. 12. 

i Tbid. iv. 6: 19, 20. Cf. Dio, xlvii. 
8: 11. Velleius Pat. ii. 66. 

k Tacitus, De Caussis, 17. 

I Appian, B. Civ. iv. 31: 32-34. Dio, 
xlvii. 13. 

m Dio, xlvii. 15. 

n Thid. 12. 16. 

© Ibid. 16. 

p Cf. Dio, xIvii. 3-15. 
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may be regarded as a s8ignificant circumstance : for the Satur- 

naha at this time lasted only three days, Dec. 17-19 (Roman) 
both inclusive: and Dec. 20 was the day after they were over. 
We conasider it extremely probable then that the day of his 
escape was Dec. 20; and if 80, Choac 17, another stated day 
with the Isiaci on this occasion, as Tybi 17 was A. D. 69. 

If we should be permitted to see the time when it will be 
necess8ary to give an account of the Roman calendar itself; 
we hope to produce fresh proofs of the rule which we have 
been 1llustrating in these two instances. But at present we 
necessarily forbear to enter upon them. 


——__m——___ en 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the meaning of the names of Osiris, Isis, and Typhon re- 
gpectively ; and on the king of Egypt who was reigning at 
the epoch of the Sothiacal period. 


SecTION I.—On the name of Osiris. 


IT has been 8een from the testimony of Plutarch, that the 
hieroglyphical s8ymbols of Osiris were an eye and a sceptre ; 
and 8ometimes also an hawk. The 8ame symbols appear on 
the monuments, and with the same reference to Osiris. We 
learn from him also4 that the word for 70 Toad in Egyptian 
was os, and that for 6$0a\pos (an eye in Greek) was :: 80 
that on this principle the Greek name of "Oops, translated 
back into its Egyptian elements, was simply Oo:p,, ToAv- 
dþ0akuos: and in this explanation of the meaning of the 
name Diodorus* agreed with Plutarch. 

It does not appear from the modern researches mito the 
meaning of the hieroglyphical symbols, or of the hierogly- 
phical names of thingss, that Plutarch's interpretation of 
these two Egyptian terms was mistaken. Beaides these, he 
Seems to have recognised "Ootpts as possibly the s8ame name 
with Yelpios, and Leipios as another name for the sun'*t: 


CE On, x. cf. li. vi. C. B. p. 4 
r Supra, ch. iii. $ 2. p. 76. t De Iside; o* > Oxiride, bii. 
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though, with singular inattention to the difference of the 
Greek and the Egyptian languages, he adds, Et? «at nap' Al- 
yumTlos 7 Tpo6beots Tod GpOpov ToUvona Tenolnxev GuptyvoetoOart: 
as if *Ootpes, in the 8ense of 6 Seipios, were Egyptian in con- 
tradistinction to Greek. 

A third name of Osiris is mentioned by him, which, as his 
text 8tands uncorrected, appears to be "Outs; but which 
the learned in Egyptian antiquities correct by Tovopqey : its 
meaning in any case being that of © Beneficent” or © Benefac- 
tor :?? 'O yap "Octprs Gyaboros, xat Toivopa TANG pager, ou 
fjjxcora dE xpdros Evepyory rat &yabomowr, d Aeyovort. To © = 
pov Gvopua Tov Oeov TOv Guqw (Tovoupw) evepyerny 6 Eppaidcs 
$no: dnXovy Eppmvevouevoy ®, And in this alluzion to © the 
other name, according to Hermzus,” he refers to 8o0mething 
which he stated in a former chapter v, on the authority of 
this Hermeus : *Epalye, $2 Tovro xat 6 Eppatos Ev Th Tpwory 
Tept T@v Atlyvarlov. "OpBptuov yep þyor pebepunvevduevor 
eva, Tov *Oo4py. According to this explanation, the name 
of Oziris denoted Rainy ; or at least was ultimately derivable 
from the idea of rain. And though the Chevalier Bunsen » has 
pronounced this a © mere Gxzepk fable,” it approaches in reality 
nearer to the truth, and to:the first and proper conception of 
the idea of Osiris, than any other of his names which has yet 
been mentioned. In the ceremony of the eipeors, on the 
20th Athyr, the moment of the supposed discovery of the 
lost Osiris was that when the fresk water was poured into 
the s8acred basn. What was that but to recognise Oziris, 
in 80me 8ense or other, as the same with this fresh water ? 
And what difference could there be, in 8uch a case as that, 
between fresh water and rain? What was the Nile itself, at 
the inundation, but an accumulation of rain ? The true prin- 
ciple indeed of, this connection of Oziris with the fresh water, 
used on this oce&sion, was that of the principle of vegetable life 
with the element of water in general; and with water itself 
in the shape of rain. It is far from improbable therefore, 
that Hermeus had good grounds for this explanation of the 


t De Iside et Osiride, li. yucds vous al Ths GAnbelas mpoordThs 
u Tbid. xli. Cf. the Chevalier Bun- «al! ooplas..... &yaboy womruds bv 
8en, b. i. sect. v. C. B. p. 423. note. "Oops KEKANTA. 
lamblichus, De Mysteriis, 8ect. vii. V Tbid. xxxvii. 
AP. fit. 159. 1. 5-16: 'O yap Inuovp- 
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name, and that he was actually informed in Egypt that Ozris 
denoted © rain.” 

It thus appears however that no better grammatical ex- 
planation of the name of Osiris was known to the ancients 
than that which resolved it into the Egyptian terms, os and 
epe, one of them denoting muck or many, and the other an 
eye; 'and both together ro\v6þp0aauos or many-eyed : and this 
etymology, and this meaning of the word, appears to be re- 
cogniged in one of its parts, if not in both, by the hiero- 
glyphical mode of representing Oziris himself on the sculp- 
tures, * an eye,” and a sceptre.” Now a sceptre was a very 
natural and appropriate emblem for a king in general; and 
an eye & very proper accompaniment of this sxymbol of roy- 
alty in the case of a king, who, besides being supposed to 
pos8ess universal dominion, was the eye of the universe also, 
the centre and source of light, present every where, and be- 
holding all things; as well as ruling over and superintending 
all things; that is, 8uch a king as the 8un. According to 
this explanation therefore of the grammatical meaning of the 
name of Osiris, as 6 To\v60a\uos, or of the hieroglyphical 
s&ymbols which represented Osiris himself, the eye and the 
8ceptre; it would not appear that Osiris could have been 
regarded by the Egyptians in any light but that of © the 
8un,”” or ©* the king” —or of both in conjunction ; the 8un in 
the sense of © the king:” for which reason too they 8eem 
to: have as8ociated with these other hieroglyphical s8ymbols 
of Osiris that of the hawk ; the hawk being notoriously the 
'embleu; of the 8un in Egypt, and probably one of the oldest 
under which it was ever represented in that country. 

It must follow from this state of the case, either that we 
have not given a right account of the idea conceived by the 
Egyptians of the character and relation of Osiris at first ; or 
that this explanation of his name, which makes it signify the 
« Being of many eyes,” confirmed though it seems to be both 
by the etymology of the name itself and by the hierogly- 


w Cf. Horapollo, i. 6. See also 8gupra Ty iepg ovvaywyf Tay Iepoucaey yo 
Diss. xiii. ch. ti. 8ect. iv. vol. ii. 485. Al. «art Actw* 'O 3 beds Cor: xepanrty 
De Natura Anim. vii. 9: x. 14: xi. 39: Exwv fepaxos, , 7. A. T& Þ avre ral 
xii. 4. Philo or Porphyry apud Euse- *OoTdvns nol wept aurov ev Ty ypa- 
bium, Preparatio Evangelica, i.10.$ 52. ou Orrarevxy. 
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phical mode of expressing the s8ame thing, does not and can- 
not represent the true meaning of the name from the first. 
The first question then which presents itself here is this : 
Admitting that this grammatical explanation of the name, 
and this hieroglyphical mode of representing the person, are 
critically adapted one to the other, and both amount to the 
Same thing at last; can we suppose either to be older than 
the other? For if not, and this name 80 compounded, and 
these 8ymbols 0 delineated, were always as8ociated together; 
then the question is reduced to this : What is the real an- 
tiquity of the hieroglyphical system itself? And whether 
that is reelly as old as the first conception of the character 
and relation of Osiris, and the first invention of the fable of 
Ogmis and Is. 

The opmion which we feel ourselves bound to express on 
this question may possibly surprise 80me of our readers ; 
though they ought not to be unprepared for it, after the 
facts which have been laid before them. The hieroglyphical 
s8ystem of the Egyptians is 8 indissolubly connected with 
the monumental theology, the monumental chronology, and 
the monumental history of the Egyptians also ; that it is 
impossible that these different s8ystems could ever have ex- 
isted apart from each other, or any one of them have come 
into being without the rest. And if the comparative lateness 
of the monumental theology, the monumental chronology, 
and the monumental history is capable of being established 
by clear and irrefragable proofs, that of the hieroglyphical 
system, as880ciated with them and purposely invented mm order 
to be 80, is establighed alsv. We hall not enter any further 
on this particular question here. We will observe only, that 
by the hieroglyphical system as80ciated with the monu- 
ments, the authenticity and antiquity of which must stand 
or fall with those of the monuments and sculptures, we mean 
the s8ystem of phonetic hieroglyphics ; the s8ystem, which ever 
Since the time of Dr. Young and of Champollion has exclu- 
sively engaged the attention of learned men ; and the key to 
which they profess themselves to have discovered ; and the 
key to which, as we freely admit, we ourselves believe that 
they have discovered. The antiquity of this s8ystem must 
stand or fall with that of the monuments ; and the authority 
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of this system must 8tand or fall with that of the monu- 
ments. The Egyptians had another system of hieroglyphics, 
very different from this: and as we believe much more ge- 
nuime and much more ancient than this. But these are 
questions which we purposely forbear to enter upon at pre- 
gent. ; 

The conclusion however which the discovery of the real] 
antiquity of the hieroglyphical s8ystem of the monuments 
authorizes us to draw in reference to this particular question 
of the meaning of the name of Osiris is this : That the hiero- 
glyphical representation of the name of Oxiris, and the ety- 
mological meaning of the word itself in the Egyptian, may 
be critically adapted one to the other; but that is no proof 
that either of these is older than the invention of this hiero- 
glyphical 8ystem itself. The idea of Osiris, the existence of 
Oziris, and the name of Osiris, were much older in Egypt 
than the date of this s8ygstem. The question is, What was the 
meaning of that name as appled to this idea, at first? And 
whether there was any thing in the original form of the name, 
and in the original meaning attached to the name, by virtue 
of which it was capable of being modified, and of assuming a 
different form, and of expressing a different meaning ; retain- 
ing externally its original form notwithstanding. 

Now there appears to have been a certain pecuharity in 
this name, and in the component parts of this name, from 
the first ; which rendered it susceptible of a modification and 
change of this kind. An element appears to have entered 
into it, which in the Egyptian language was ambiguous, and 
hable to a double construction : and this was the s8econd of 
the two into which we have 8een it resolved, os and y«.. The 
8econd of these terms in the Egyptian certainly denoted an 
eye; but it also denoted @ 80. In the Chevalier Bunsen's 
vocabulary of ancient Egyptian terms, recovered partly from 
the monuments and partly from other 8ources *, the first 
meaning assigned it is, © to do,” or © to make;” the next 1s 
« an eye,” the third is *a 80n:” though it appears to us, 
that, if the proper meaning of the theme itself was to do or 
to make, the derivative sense of © a 8on”” was more naturally 
the next in order, than the derivative sense of © an eye.” 
x App. i. p. 465. 
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But be this as it may ; if this term #r7i was one of the ele- 
ments of the name of Osiris from the first, it is evident it no 
more carried with it from the first the sense of an eye than 
that of a 8on. And yet, even though it had always been 
intended to carry with it the sense of © a 8on,” from the am- 
biguity of the term itself, it was always liable to the possible 
construction of carrying with it the sense of © an eye,” in- 
stead of that of © a 8on.” 

With regard to the other element which enters into the 
name along with :, in the shape of os, it is very possible that 
neither Plutarch, nor any other of the Greeks, from the time 
of Herodotus downwards, ever heard it pronounced, or read 
it written, in any other way than that in which they appear 
always to have pronounced, and always to have written, it 
themselves : which is in this form of *"Ooypis. And yet there 
was one exception to this rule, in the cage even of a Greek 
like themselves, Hellanicus, a contemporary of Herodotus” in 
general, though in strictness 80mewhat older, and one who 
vigited Egypt in person as well as Herodotus, and most pro- 
bably before he did 80 #. Hellanicus in particular both wrote 
and pronounced this word in a different manner from the 
rest of the Greeks. Kat yap Tov *Octpy, 8ays Plutarch y, *EA- 
Advixos "Youpw EotKev GKNKoEva VTO T@v Lepewy AeyGperor* ofrw 
yap Gvoudiur dtareAet Tov Oeov. 

The form of the name then, under which Hellamicus had 
become acquainted with it in Egypt, was "Yours not "Oops : 
Cs-iprs not "Os-pis, Hys-iris not Os-iris : and this was no 
trifling difference. "Ys and *"Os—to a Greek ear and to a 
Greek apprehengion, were very different things both m 

* According to Pamphila, quoted by Aulus Gellius, xv. 23, Hellanicus 
was 65 at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, B. C. 431; Herodotus 
53, and Thucydides 40. That would make him only 12 years older than 
Herodotus, and born B. C. 496 or 495. Lucian, (Macrobii, 22. Opp. ww. 
224. 92,) makes him live to be 85. In this cage he must have died B. C. 
4II or 410. Yet there is reason to believe he was living as late as B. C. 
404 or 403, and writing too. H- was a native of Mitylene : see Suidas, 
nomine, and in 'EneSatev; who makes him 8omewhat later than Herodotus. 
Cf. Porphyry, apud Eusebium, Prepar. Evang. x. 3. $ 16. p. 459. See 
also the Scholia on the Philoctetes of Sophocles, ad 201, eGorop' &xe. On 
this question however, we refer our readers to Mr. Clinton's Fasti Hel- 
lenici. 

y De Iside et Osiride, xxxiv. 
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gound and in meaning : and such as could not eaily be 
confounded. 

The Chevalier Bunsen has observed on this fact, © That 
im conjunetion with the hieroglyphics” this form and enun- 
ciation of the name gives the only correct derivation of it as 
« the 80n of Isis:” from which it appears that he considered 
the true meaning of this second of its elements, iri, to be 
« 80n,” not * eye :”? though he construed the first simply as 
another form of the Egyptian name of Isis, which is Hs or 
Hes®. But on this principle the form of the word in Greek 
ought to have been "Hops not "Youupts : or rather, gince the 
Greeks invariably made *lows out of the Egyptian name of 
the goddess, *Ioypis. We were informed indeed by Porphyryd, 
that among other relations of Osiris to Is, conceivable in 
themselves and actually ascribed to him too, this of son was 
one. And though we do not question the truth of this state- 
ment, we know of no actual testimony of antiquity to the 
relation in question, discoverable at present ; and we may 
confidently venture to say that, if the personal relation of Os1- 
ris to Isis was ever actually 80 represented, it must have been 
only mn later times, and when the truth of their original rela- 
tion one to the other had long been forgotten, or it had been 
80 long mixed up and confounded with other relations, alto- 
gether foreign to the first and original one, as no longer to be 
distingwshable from them. We may venture to say it was 
1mpossble that Osiris and Isis could ever have been regarded 
at first in the relation of 80n and mother. It would have 
been a contradiction in the nature of things 80 to regard 
them. They were the types of the two generative powers: 
the one of the masculine and active, the other of the femi- 
nine and passive. They must be associated together in a 
corresgponding manner. 'They might have a common origin 
from something else : they might be represented as brother 
and sister: but they must be as80ciated as husband and wife. 
It is impossible that they could have been regarded, (at least 
at first,) as 80n and mother. 

It is a considerable advance however towards the discovery 
of the true meaning of the name, to have ascertained that one 


Z B. i. 8ect. vi. C. p. 423- in the Britich Museum, part 1. 31, 32. 
® Ib. p. 418: Egyptian Antiquities b Supra, ch. i. sect. 1. p. 3. 
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of the elements, which appears in 1t even at present, might 
have had originally the form of 3s : and that the other, 
which also appears in it, did not necessarily denote © an 
eye;” but even more properly, (and certainly quite as pos- 
8ibly,) might have denoted @ 80n. Let us then attend in 
the next place to the context of the passage in Plutarch, 
from which we have learnt the first of these facts. He is 
explaining an opinion of 8ome, whom he calls oi oopwrepor 
T@v lepewve, which represented Osiris as the abstract idea of 
the aqueous or watery principle without any reference to 
any particular 8ubject : &naoa 41 vyponows dpxy rat dovaps : 
especially as the airla yeveoews, and as the onepuaros ovoia. 
Olovrau FE «alt *Ounpor Gonep Oaknv pabovra map Atyuvnariov 
3$wp Gpxiy Gndvrwv rat yeveow TWeoda, Tov yap AQxeavor 
"Ootpty elvai, Thy d& ThOuv *Iow 6s TWnvorperny Tavra ral 
ovverTpepouoay. Kat yap "EAAnves Thy Tod oTeppuaros Tpoeow 
amovolav kaxouot Kat ouvvouoiay TV jWfw. rat Tov viow GTO TOD 
idaros kat Toy Doa. rat Tov Auwvvoov nv, ws Koptov Ths Uypas 
$voewsl—after which follows the quotation relating to Hel- 
lanicus and "Yotpcs. 

In these last words Plutarch refers to a well known epi- 
thet of Dionys0s among the Greeks, 1s &rrns : which this 
allusion shews to have commonly carried with it in their 
apprehenvion the notion of rain or moisture, as if it was 
derived from #@ to rain. But neither of these terms was 
Greek : nor can either be explained by any Grecian etymon. 
Both were Phrygian : both came to the Greeks along with 
the Sacra Phrygia, or rites of the Phrygian Attes and 
Cybele : together with 8s0me other words similarly con- 
nected with the s8ame rites, and of a hike mystical meaning, 
evor oaBoi, and the like. It is mamnifest that the 8econd of 
these terms, &rrns, was the name of the Phrygian Attes him- 
8elf, the partner of Cybele in these mysteries : and there- 
fore it may appear to have been &1mply a proper name, even 
in this compound form of 59s &r71s—though that is no ne- 
ces8ary consequence of its being found applied as a proper 
name to the Phrygian Attes. Unfortunately little is known 
at present of the meaning of snch terms in the ancient 
Phrygian language; with one or two exceptions only. As 
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however these Phrygian sacra were derived from the Egyp- 
tian Isia, and the Phrygian Attes and Cybele, mutatis mu- 
tandis, were absolutely the 8ame kind of conceptions, and 
in the 8ame kind of relation to each other, as the Egyptian 
Osiris and Iss; we are altogether of opinion that the ys 
arrys of these Phrygian 8acra were derived from Egypt 
also0 : and that whosoever 8hould rightly explain the ys 
arrns of the Phrygians would explain the #oips of the 
Egyptians ; and conversely, that the most correct expla- 
nation of the Egyptian $5opis would be the most likely ex- 
planation of the Phrygian vs &rrys. 

Now it appears from the Egyptian Vocabulary of the 
Chevalier Bunsen®, that the old Egyptian name for an egg, 
as he writes it, was 84h; though from the Egyptian an- 
tiquities im the Britich Museum of Mr. Birchf, as well as 
from the Chevalier Bunsen himself<, it would seem that 
the Coptic form of this word is s6ouhe or 800he. In what 
manner then, we may demand, would either of these words 
be expressed in the Greek character ; especially 8xah ? By 
ovy or by ins? nothing being more common than the in- 
version or transposition of the elements in s8uch words as 
these, ins instead of ovn. And if by &9s—what difference 
would there be between that and 3s? or what difficulty in 
contracting vs into vs. 

Let us therefore 8uppose this Egyptian name for © an 
egg” compounded with the Egyptian name for © a $0n.” 
It is 8uh-iri. Let us suppose it next to as8ume a Greek 
form. It becomes Yu1-ws, Yyoywes or "Youpes, Luiprs Or 
*Coipts, at once: and we thus recover both the pronuncia- 
tion and the orthography of the word, im which and through 
which it appears to have become known to Hellanicus in 
Egypt itself. 

It follows however from this explanation of the word, 
that its first and its proper meaning, and in that form in 
particular, must have been, © the 8on of the egg :” and we 
Shall confirm this conclusion, and consequently this expla- 
nation of the word, if we can make 1t appear that such was 
the character #2 which and under which Oziris himself was 
first conceived, even by the inventors of the fable; the 
e App. i. p. 480: cf. p. 276. (B. i. sect. iv.) fi. p. 23. note 2. 
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character of © the 8on of the egg :”” that they did not suppose 
even their Osiris not to have had 8ome proper beginning 
and 8ome proper parentage ; but that they never knew him, 
nor ever recognised him, at first in any light but that of 
« the 80n of the egg.” 

Now, on the stele or pillar, which Diodorus supposes to 
have been extant at Nysa in Arabia, and to have been 
erected on the tomb of Osiris, there was an inscription in 
which he was represented as thus speaking of himselfs : 
Ilarhp pev EorTt por Kpovos, vewraros Oeav GmdvTwv. eljt Be 
"Oowpis 6 Baoikeds ...... vids Kp6vov TpeoBuraros, rat ECPaoTov 
ek kaXod Te kat evyevods 0D. omeppa Fovyyerts EyeviOnv hpepas. 
Here he is clearly set forth as the offspring of an egg : of 
« 80me goodly and noble egg.” The mixture of Grecian 
mythology with Egyptian in this inscription, which appears 
from the allusion to Kronos, detracts something from its 
authority. But though Kronos himself was an Hellemec 
conception, this egg from which Osiris sprang was not 80, 
but purely an Egyptian one. And though to represent Oziris 
as the 8on of Kronos, and as the 8on of this egg also, was 
not consistent, and could be due only to the mixture of 
Grecian with Egyptian mythology in this mstance; yet to 
represent him as the 8on of this egg, yet not as the 8on of 
Kronos, might be a purely Egyptian, and 80 far a consistent, 
account of his origm. And even as the 8on of Kronos, if 
Kronos himself was only the Hellemic conception of the ab- 
stract idea of time, he might still be represented as the 8on 
of the egg, who was himself (and even in that capacity) the 
gon of time ; and was 80 described on the monument, as the 
8ed of 8ome kindred day. 

But 8econdly with regard to this idea of the production of 
all things from an egg, which on that principle was the type 
of the material universe; it is well known to have been 
nothing new in ancient times: to have been familiar to the 
priests and philosophers of antiquity. It is usual indeed to 


* We ought probably to read ovyyerors here for ovyyeves. The mean- 
ing is not that he was © the kindred seed of day,” but © the seed of the 
kindred day :”* the fated day of his birth, when its proper time arrived. 


E 1. 27. 
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regard this pecular view of the origin of things as character- 
istic of the Orphic theology and of the Orphic cosmogony ; 
and under that prejudice to speak of this egg as the Orphic 
egg. But we discover the traces of this egg, after a time, 
in parts of the world where the Orphic cogmogony was never 
heard of; and in all parts of the world and at the most 
different points of time : 80 that the reception of this pecu- 
har notion of the origin of things after a time may be said 
to have been almost universal ; and the universality of its 
reception 18 to be accounted for by the universal deference 
paid, not to the Orphic cosmogony and the Orphic theology, 
but to the Egyptian. It has been made a 8ubject of dispute 
among learned men, whether 8uch a person as the Orpheus 
of antiquity ever existed : and though we cannot ourselves, 
contrary to the unanimous testimony of the ancients, refuse 
to believe in his actual existence, yet, for the same reason 
and out of deference to the testimony of antiquity also, we 
are bound to beheve that both the cozmogony and the 
theology of Orpheus were originally derived from Egypt, as 
the ancients assert them to have beenÞ : and as we ourselves 
may probably have occasion to shew that they were, should 
we ever come to treat of the Thracian calendar, the correction 
of which we believe to have been the work of Orpheus. 

It is no objection then, that this notion of the production 
of all things out of an egg was characteristic of the Orphic 
co8mogony ; if it was not exclusively 80, and if- it was not 
excogitated by Orpheus, but ultimaiely borrowed even by 
him from the Egyptians. We have already produced testi- 
mony to the fact of this Orphic opinion ; and that the Phanes 
of Orpheus, whom Proclus considered the antitype of the 
avr6(wov of Plato, when the fatal day of his birth had arrived 
issued himself from this Orphic eggi. We have produced 
testimony too, in the well known lines of Aristophanest, 
that this notion passed to the Greeks. This egg accord- 
ing to the Greeks in the first place was the offspring of 
Night; the spontaneous production of Night; at least 
of Night by herself without the intervention of any other 


h Diodorus Sic. i. 23. vol. ii. 294 note. 
i See supra diss. xi. ch. i. ect. iv. k Diss. iv. ch. ii. sect. v. vol. i. 165. 
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concurrent agent; and Love or Desrre (the first principle 
concerned in the production of every thing else) was the off. 
spring of this egg. 

It is very observable that the egg, 80 laid by Night of 
herself and without the concurrence of any other instru- 
mental agency with her own in its production, is termed by 
Aristophanes a wind-egg. 

TixTE TPOTIOTOY UTTVEpuov voE 1 pehavonrepos wov-— 
Now there is a singular gloss in Hesychius, on the wor 


"Oops, from which we learn that wind-eggs in Egypt were 


reckoned to be 8uch eggs as brought forth Ozris. "Oops 
at ev Aly6nro ve Tixrovos Tov KeyOpevor "Ooty, yuraikes): 
where, though the text as it 8tands has yvvaixes, there can 
be little doubt we ought to read &prides*F. For who ever 
heard, even in Egypt, of ai ra unnveuua Tixrovoa: yuvaikes ? 
but what housewife not only in Egypt, but every where else, 
did not know of ai ra vznvequa TixTovoar Gpvibes ? It is mani- 
fest that these wind-eggs were such as female birds of any 
kind were 8upposed to bring forth, without the cooperation 
of the male. They were the production of the female without 
the male. Such must have been the egg out of which Oziris 
was produced; and guch that egg which Aristophanes supposes 
to have been laid by Night of herself, out of which Eros or 
Demre was produced. This coincidence of ideas and repre- 
8entations, in 80 peculiar a case as this, in our opinion 1s 
decigive that, whether the Greeks derived this notiou from 
Orpheus or not, it must have come originally from Egypt : 
and that in Egypt the as80ciation of ideas, which made Osiris 
the offspring of an egg of this kind, was 80 general, 80 common, 


80 familiar to every one's habitual notions, that even the . 


housewives there gave the name of Oziris-eggs to eggs of this 
description ; to eggs which their hens laid answering to the 
description of wind-eggs. And as an egg of this kind was a 
type of s8elf-origination, and 8elf-origination was naturally to 
be 8upposed one of the characteristics of divinity, this was 


* The entire PasSage 8hould probably be corrected, I al ev Alyunro 
UTTVEjuia TIKTOUT AL, Tov NeyOpevoy "Ootp, Gpribes. 
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probably the reason why an egg, as well as a snake, was one 
of the accompaniments of the gods in Egypt+. 


f Athenagoras (Legatio, cap. xv.) tells us that, in the Cosmogonia of 
Orpheus, the original tate of things was water ; the first step towards the 
formation of the world was the deposition of vs or mud from this water ; 
the next, the production of a dragon ; and presently after of an egg, out of 
which Phanes was ultimately produced : cf. cap. xvi. The dragon in 
this representation appears to have been meant of time; as taking its rise 
out of duration, in the sense of eternity. Lydus observes : (De Mensibus, 
ili. 3. P. 28. I. 4 :) *Ofcy xat Atyurroc: xaf lepoy NGyov Spdxovra ovpn3oov 
(with its tail in its mouth) rais Tvpapiow cyyhupouow HBuooov yap vio- 
Tidevras rat $pdxovra ev avry: (cf. also ini. go. p.49. 1. 1. and Eugebius Prep. 
Evang. 1. 10. $ 51. p. 93.) This abyss, or depth without bottom, was the 
type of eternity which has no beginning ; and the dragon upon it was the 
symbol of time ; as having a beginning, yet out of eternity. For this reason 
too, 1. e. as a type of eternity, the snake, as we have 8een, was a stated ap- 
pendage of the Egyptian gods. The serpent is said to have been first sym- 
bolized in this sense by Thoth himself : Eusgebius, Prep. Evang. i. 10. 
$ 46. p. 91: and Horapollo, i. 2. represents a 8erpent with his tail in his 
mouth, and spotted with scales, (oXies,) as a type of the world (x6opos). 
In that form however it was most usually proposed as a type of time. 
Hence Servius ad /Eneid. v.85: Septem ingens gyros :—(which he ex- 
plains of geven years:) Nam septimus ei annus est finis erroris; et est 
optimum figmentum. annus enim 8ecundum Agyptios indicabatur ante 
inventas litteras picto dracone caudam 8uam mordente, quia in 8 recurrit : 
cf. Isidore, Origg. v. 36. 41. G. 

We may very well therefore conclude that this type of the dragon or 
gerpent, coming out of the mud or abyss of Chaos, having been borrowed 
by Orpheus from the Egyptians ; he borrowed his egg, the next in order 
of the productions of his Chaos, from the Egyptians too. Of this Orphic 
egg $ee also Achilles Tatius, ad Aratum Isagoge, $ 4, Uranolog. 127. B. 
$ 6. 130. C. 

Porphyry, (apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. vi. 11. $ 45, 46. p. 248.) describes 
a figure, with an egg is8uing from -its mouth, as typical of the Demiurge 
whom he calls K»yþ. (Cf. Iamblichus De Mysteriis, 8ect. vii. ch. wi. p. 159. 
s-I6.) Phtah himgelf was represented on the monuments forming an egg on a 
potter's wheel ; (as for example at Philz ;) with the inscription that © Phtah 
Totomen, the father of beginnings, was setting in motion the egg of the sun 
and moon :** Birch, Egyptian Ant. part i. p. 14. And there is mention on 
the Memnonium or Ramesseum of the egg of Re or Ra, Phre or Phra, the 
gun : Ibid. 1. p. 24. cf. Bunsen, B. 1. 8ect. vi. A. p. 384: 387, 388. 

Let us here obgerve that, according to Aristotle, (i. 560. 6. De Anima- 
libus, vi. 2:) wind-eggs were generally believed most liable to be laid in 
the epring : Zevpea & raneirai Th varmveua T6 Twov, Sr. v0 THV capwny 
&pay aivoyra: Sexopevas Ta mverpara al Gpribes, If the Egyptians were 
consistent with themselves, and with their previous notions concerning 
VOL. IIL. N 
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We are told that the first of the human race in the Chi- 
nese cosmogony, Pankou, was born of Chaos ; and yet was 
the offspring of an egg”. Sir John Chardin informs us® that 
even in his time it was the custom in Persia for people to 
make presents to one another, on the Nauruz, or new year's 
day, (i. e. the day of the vernal equinox,) of eggs curiously 
painted, gilded, and decorated : to remind each other that 
on that day the world itself had been produced out of an 
egg. Nor can there be any doubt that this tradition was as 
old in Persia as the origin of Magianism itself; that is as the 
time of the earlier Bactrian reformer, the first Zoroaster, 
B. C. 947. Plutarch tells us? that Oromazes, the good prin- 
ciple in that system, created 24 Izeds, of a nature resembling 
his own, which for s8ecurity's 8ake he deposited in an egg: 
but he had no sooner done 80, than the antagonist principle 
Arimanius created 24 Izeds of an opposite nature ; and these, 
having contrived to bore an hole into this egg, introduced 
themselves into it along with the 24 good Izeds. And 80 
both became mixed together, -and in the course of time both 
good and evil issued out of this 8ame egg; that is, the pre- 
gent 8ystem and constitution of things ; of which this mixture 
of good and evil, and this conflict of opposite principles, 8eem 
to be the most distinctive feature. So widely diffused was 
this notion of the antemundane and cosmogonic egg : in 
quarters too, where Orpheus and his cogmogony were never 
heard of, but to which the influence of Egypt extended ; and 
where the doctrines imbibed from Egypt led to precisely the 
8ame results. 

Lastly, it is a clear and decizive proof, ir. our opinion, that 
Oziris must have been known among the Egyptians in par- 
ticular, even from the first, as the 80n of the egg; that when 
they adopted the Grecian conception of Kronos, (and as the 
father of the rest of the gods, and consequently in that rela- 
tion even to their own Osiris,) the hieroglyphical 8ymbol on 


the natale mundi, when they invented the fable of the birth of Osiris and 
Isis from this great cogmogonic egg, they must have supposed that too to 
have been laid in the spring. 


v Martinius, Historia Sinica, i. p. P. 3th (3d ed. 1797.) Cf. also p. 423- 
13. 
o Harmer's Observations, iii. Obs. ii. = "De Iside et Osiride, xlvi, xlvii. 
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which they fixed for Kronos himself, (whose name in their 
language was Seb,) was a goose. The fact is well known, 
that the hieroglyphic of Seb (Kronos, or Saturn) is a 
googeq. And the Chevalier Bunsen mentions” a mystical 
allusion to him on ome one of the monuments, which speaks 
of © the egg of the cackler,” that is, of the egg of Seb. 
What was this egg, we would ask, but the egg which pro- 
duced Oziris? In any cage, m what respect, we demand, 
could Oziris be the son of the goose, and not the son of an 
egg? or how could this mystical goose be the father of Oziris 
but in and through an egg? It is true that Seb, as the father 
of Oziris, and in and through an egg too, must not of ne- 
cessity be a goose; unless there was 8omething in the nature 
of Ozsiris himself to connect him, even as the offspring of 
an egg, with a goose rather than with any other bird : on 
which subject we may perhaps have occasion to 8ay s8ome- 
thing more elsewhere. 

There 8eems every reason therefore to conclude that this 
great antemundane egg, which cuts 80 conspicuous a figure 
in the cogmogonies of antiquity, was really first laid, and first 
hatched, im Egypt: but not before the conception of their 
great national fable of Osiris and Isis. The first chickens 
produced from this egg were Osiris and Is, the types of all 
hfe and all bemg, contained in it besides, and produced from 
it also : every masculine form of the kind being summed up 
and impersonated in the former, and every female one in the 
latter. It follows, that the first and the proper name of 
Oziris among the Egyptians, his patronymic as 8wch, must 
have been the 89% of the egg: (for this egg itself had no 
father ; the 8on of that egg could be the son of nothing but 
that :) in the Egyptian Su-#ri, in the Greek Yvips or "Youpes. 
Nothing would be easier than to turn the latter into "Oops. 
But as to any reason for doing 80, we cannot ourselves ima- 
gine what probable inducement the Egyptians could have to 
disfturb a name like this, «o closely connected with the first 
principles of their own cosmogony, for their own sakes at 
least : but for the 8ake of others, and to prevent mistakes 
and misconstructions of a peculiar kind, it is conceivable that 
they might do 80, and that they might even think themselves 

q Egyptian Antiquities, part i. p. 56. r B. i. gect. vi. C. p. 423, note. 
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obliged to do 80. As 800n as they became better acquainted 
with the Greeks, and in particular as 800n as they came to 
know any thing of the meaning of words in the Greek lan- 
guage, they would speedily perceive that vs in Greek meant 
a Swine, an hog, or a 80w: and that "Yoys to a Greek ear 
must sound very like the 80n of a wine. What idea could 
be more horrifying to an Egyptian than that ? The great- 
est, the most perfect, the most holy, the most ancient of 
their gods, mistaken for the son of the hog! or the 8ow ! 
the most unclean, the most impure, and the most abominable 
of animals! We need no other reason than this, why they 
should make all haste to change the name ; to turn Lupe. 
into "Oct, "Yowes into Oops —gnbstitute fresgh symbols for 
Osiris himself—convert the 80% of the egg into the many-eyed 
—and obliterate if possble all traces of his connection with 
the egg, in the eyes of strangers, and egpecially of Greeks ; 
as they appear to have done, and very carefully too. 


Section II. —On the name of Isis. 


There is none of these three Egyptian names, Oaris, Isis, 
and Typhon, concerning which we are more left to our own 
conjectures, than about the sxecond—that of Iss. The ancients 
have handed down nothing which can be considered a satis- 
factory explanation of this name, at least in its first and 
proper 8ense, and strictly im conformity to its literal meaning 
in Egyptian ; though they have left on record one explana- 
tion of it, which would suwit its general 8ense and meaning 
sufficiently well. It is scarcely credible that 80 sensible a 
writer as Plutarch should have fallen into the mistake of 
deriving a purely Egyptian word like this from any etymon 
in the Greek language. At r0 utv "Tow (6voua) xanodo. napd 
T0 teo0a per” emoThpuns ral þepeobai, xivnow odoav Euiruvxov ral 
Þpoviuov. ov ydp EoTt Tolivoua BapBapixov, GAN Gonep Tos 
Ocois Taow Gm0 dveiv ypappdrov TOY Ocarod ral ror Otovros toTlv 
Gvopa kowovy, oorw Tv Oeov Taurnv Grd Ths EnwoThIPpNYs Gpa ral THS 
xwhoeos 'Iow utv hues low 3 Alyvaruo: xakodor*. Nor does it 
palliate this grammatical absurdity to fall into the equal 
hastorical absurdity of making Isis a Grecian goddess, before 
She was yet an Egyptian one; or a Grecian one as early as 
an Egyptian. 

5 Cap. Ix. 
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Under these circumstances, 80 far as testimony to the 
meaning of the name, transmitted from antiquity, was con- 
cerned, there would seem to be no alternative except to 
acquiesce in the explanation of it by Diodorus ; who told us 
that Isis in the Egyptian language denoted Taxa or ancient*. 
It cannot be denied that such a name might be generally 
applicable to such a conception ; particularly in the sense of 
the moon, of the earth, or of the land of Egypt: each of 
which would naturally be looked upon as the type of eternity 
itself, as xomething which had existed for ever, and had 
been what it till was for ever. The eternity of matter, as 
the ian of things, was an article of faith with the ancients 
every where, except where they had been enlightened to the 
contrary by revelation. Macrobius told us» that Is, m 
one of her characters, and one of her relations, (and evidently 
in his opimion the most appropriate of all,) was regarded as 
the earth, in the sense of the universal parent and nurse, the 
alma mater on the largest possible scale; and that for that 
reason her statue was covered with paps from top to bottom. 
For the 8ame reason, her proper hieroglyphical sxymbol might 
be that of «a throne;” as we are told it was=: for this 
carries with it not only the idea of royalty, such as might 
befit the consort of Osiris, and therefore the queen of the 
universe of which he was the king, but also of fixedness, 
stability, durability, and therefore of eternity. 

Farthermore this supposed conception of Isis as the type 
of the material universe, as the matrix of form of every kind, 
and 80 far of the earth, appears to be implied in a parti- 
cular circumstance relating to her birth, according to the 
fable connected with the five Epagomenz; viz. her being 
born on the fourth of those days & ravvypors. Learned men 
have not scrupled to correct the text of Plutarch, (though 
without any authority on critical grounds,) by reading ev 
Tavnyopeow, in this instance, for & mTavtypors) ; whereby 


ti. 11, 12. u Supra, P. 77. quam Greci roatuacroy vocant, ut sci- 

w In like manner, and from the z8xme licet ex ipsa quoque effigie mentirentur 
view of her nature and her relation to omnium eam bestiarum et viventium 
every thing else, the Diana of the E- eae nutricem. Prefatio ad Ep. ad 
phesians was ToAbuaoros or multiﬀ»>ﬀ(Ephesios: Opp. iv. pars i. 321, 322. 
mamma also. Scribebat ad Ephesios, * Egyptian Antiquities, p. i. 31 : the 
zays Jerome, Dianam colentes, non Chevalier Bunsen, B. i. sect. v. C. 
hanc venatricem que arcum tenet atque p. 418. 
guccincta est, sed illam multimammiam, Y Ibid. ect. vi. C. p. 415. note 302. 
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instead of mending it they have in reality marred it. They 
tell us indeed that the fourth Epagomene was an holiday, 
because Isis was born upon it: just as the third was a bad 
day (an nuepa dGnoppas) because Typhon was born upon it. 
And this may be very true. But where were these five 
Epagomene, according to the fable, before these divinities 
were born upon them? And what made the third day 
an ypepa atoppas and the fourth a navrjyvpis, except that 
Typhon was born on the one, and Igis was born on the 
other? How could the fourth day become a Tavyyvpis, until 
Isis was born upon it ? And how could 8he be born in 
the midst of Tavnyipes, which were the effect of her own 
birth itself? This correction would never have been ima- 
gined, had the true nature of Iss been properly under- 
8tood. "Ev Tavvypors denotes, in @ sfate of humidity, in a 
state of total humidity. If Isis was the type of the earth ; 
it was the universal belief of the Egyptians that the earth 
came into existence out of water. If she was the type of 
the land of Egypt; it was only as annually covered by the 
Nile, and as annually impregnated and made fertile by the 
Nile. If 8he was the abstract conception of life of every 
kind mn its elements or first principles ; water is the first 
principle of vegetable life ; vegetable life itself is developed 
from water : and even animals, as every one knows, are born 
in a state of humidity too. Regarded in any of these points 
of view, nothing was more natural than that Iss in parti- 
cular should be represented as coming from her mother's 
womb ey Tavyypois—tn a state of total humidity. 

Still it must be confessed that, with respect to the name of 
Isis in particular, ancient testimony has left us in the dark : 
and those why have examined the monumental remains most 
diligently tell us that very little additional light on this 8ub- 
Ject is to be obtained from them*. Now we should be entirely 
of opinion that this omiegon in a great measure was in- 
tentional ; and that it is even no more than might have been 
expected. 'The origin of Osiris having been clearly enough 
explained, and by means of his name itself; there was very 
little necessity to explain that of Isis alsv. She was the 
sister of Osiris, and born at the same time with Osris. If 
Z The Chevalier Bunsen, B. i. sect. vi. C. p. 414-422. 
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he was the 80n of the egg—she must have been the daughter; 
for they both came out of one shell, and both at once. 

We are told however that, as the hieroglyphical symbol of 
Isis was a throne, 80 the mode of pronouncing this was Has 
or Hesis: but we are also told that Has or Hesi was very 
like the word in Egyptian for © a woman.” So that on this 
principle it 1s possible that the true meaning of this word 
Is originally was neither more nor less than © the woman.” 
We are of opinion however that its true meaning originally 
was not © the woman,” but © the wife.” The word for 
woman 1n many of the oriental languages, and especially in 
those of greatest antiquity, is also the word for wife : and 
this 18 notoriously the cage in the Hebrew, the oldest 
language of all. The personal relation of Isis to Osiris 
from the moment of her birth, and even before her birth, 
was that of © the wife.” She was the type of the feminine 
principle mn the work of universal productiveness, as he 
was of the masculine: and as he was «the husband” 
in the most eminent sense of the term, 80 was she © the 
wife.” We should not be surprised if the true proto- 
type of the Iss of the Egyptians, im this her most proper 
character, turned out to have been the Eve of Scripture ; 
and even her name itself to have been borrowed from the 
Scriptural name of wife, first bestowed upon Eve: which 
every one knows is Asse, or Esse also; very nearly approach- 
ing to Hs 1. e. Has or Hes in the Egyptian. 


SECTION ITI.—On the name of Typhon. 


With regard to the name of Typhon, the firs: remark 
which may be made upon it is that it is not Egyptian. 
Some authors have attempted to derive it from the Arabic 
Tafant, denoting an inundation or deluge*. It is a Greek 
name; substituted for the Egyptian, whatsoever that was. 
In the Egyptian fable of Osiris and lsis, there were two 

* We cannot 8ubscribe to this explanation ; but it may be mentioned as 
a 8ingular coincidence that the name of Tupws appears to be applied to the 


Nile, in the sense of the inundation, in the following passage of A- 


schylus : 
A noir eton Ov T enepxera. Tup® pevos, 


U8wp T6 NeiNov vooos dOtrrovo Supplices, 560. 


a Egyptian Antiquities, i. 30: cf. 31. Also Bunsen, App. i. p. 464. No. 187 
of the Vocabulary. b Daunou, tome v. leg. i. 30. 
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principles concerned, a good and an evil one; a principle of 
life and a principle of death: the former represented by 
Oainis, the latter by Typhon. When the Greeks came to be 
made aware of the fable and its circumstances, though they 
did not substitute a Greek name for the Egyptian one of 
Oairis, they did for that of Typhon : just as they substituted 
6 xvev in their own language for the Egyptian name of the 
dog-star. | 

The name of Typhon will remind the classical reader of the 
portentous name of Typhion, or Typh6eus, which occurs m Hel- 
lenic mythology, as that of one of the sons of Gaia and Tar- 
tarus; the most formidable which she brought forth, and the 
great antagonist of the gods and goddesses of the claszcal 
Olympus for the mastery of the universec. In Homer this 
name occurs only in the form of Tupwevs!. In the hymns 
ascribed to him Tvþdwy also is found*. But Tvp@y occurs 
in neither, in that form at least : though it is only the con- 
tracted form of Tvþdwv. Tvþ@v and Tvpos both occur in 
Pindars. There can be little doubt that, could the Hellemic 
conception of this Typhoeus or Typhaon be traced up to its 
origin, it would be ultimately resolvable into the Egyptian 
one of 'Typhon; the capital enemy of their Oairis, and 
through him of every thing which was divine and good; only 
not under the 8sxme name. Homer's personal knowledge of 
Egypt indeed appears to have been confined to what he had 
heard of that country : yet he was four or five hundred 
years younger than the invention of the fable of Oaris 
and Typhon : and he might very well have heard of this 
latter; under 8uch a character too as would answer to that 
of his own Typhoeus. In the time of Herodotus®, and even 
earlier, in that of Pythagorasi, the name of Typhon was 
already appropriated to the antagonist principle to Oxiris ; 
and already applied to it as matter of course. 

The proper 8ense of r6$w in Greek is to #moulder or #moke; 
to #well or be distended; to be puffed up and bloated : and, 
in a metaphorical 8ense, with such an affection as pride and 
8elf-conceit. It would be difficult to assign a reason why a 


c Hesiod, Theogonia, 821 : cf. 306. Pythias, i. 31. 


d Iliad, B. 782-783. h ji. 144. 156: cM. iii. 5, where Tupds 
e i. Ad Apollinem, 306. 352: cf. occurs. 
367 i Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxx. 
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name 80 derived 8should have been given in the Greek 
language to this Egyptian idea, unless we took into account 
the nature of the idea itself, and of what kind of subject that 
was first and properly intended. The Egyptian Typhon was 
the life-destroying principle, in opposition to the life-giving 
one. He was the type of digsolution, destruction, and 
death, both in the vegetable and in the animal world ; but 
first and originally, in the former, secondarily and in the 
order of ascent from that, in the latter. 

Now it is an universal characteristic of the process of 
natural decay and dissolution in all subjects, whether vege- 
table or animal, that they swell and are dis:ended while that 
process is going on. Animal substances well in the course 
of putrefaction, vegetable 8ubstances, 1. e. 8eeds in particular, 
in the course of vegetation. It is common to both to present 
the appearance of an increase in size while this process is 
going on ; as if they were acted upon by some secret force 
within them, which puffed them up and distended them. In 
our opinion this is the most natural explanation of the name 
which the Greeks gave to the Egyptian Typhon ; as 80on as 
the Egyptian idea attached to that name came to be under- 
stood by them. Tt was the personification of this inward 
and invieible principle of distention, which accompanies the 
process both of vegetable and of animal corruption ; and is 
the outward and 8ensible token of the inward and invisible 
principle at work within. 

But, as we have already observed, this name of Typhon, in 
that form at least, is purely and exclusively Greek. Plutarch 
tells us the Egyptians themselves had three names at least 
for Typhon; each of them different from that: and that 
these three were £10, and BeBauay or BeS@v, and Luv: Aw 
roy Tvþ@va £10 Get Atyunrior xahovouy, Snep eort karadvvacTeov 
7 xaraBtatduevovrk—Kat robvoua raryyopet T0 £10, @ rov Tvpara 
xaXovor þpdce pev T0 xaradvvacTevor rat rarafpraoperoy, ppdger 
$ 7hv noXAdxis avaoTpoprr ral nd\w vnepridyow. BeBaiava $t 
Twes juty Eva T@v Tod Tup@vos Eralpwy yeyoveva AEyovort, Mave- 
O0&s 32 avrov rov Tvp@va rat BeSGva rankeiobai. onpalve. de 
robvoua xdbefiy 7 x@Avow, os Tols mpkypanwy dp Badiouor, ral 
Tpds d xph þepopuevors, ErwoTapevnys Ths Tod Tvp@vos duvduews |— 
k De Iside et Osiride, xli. 1 Tbid. xlix. 
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'O & Tvp@v Gonep epyrac £10 rat BeBwy rat Ed dropdſerai, 
Biaov Twa ral xwAurixhv Enloxeow vrevarriwow 7 avacTpophy 
Eupalvew Bovhopevur T@v dvoudrwr®. 

It thus appears that he had three names in common use, 
none of them the same with Tvþ@v; yet each meaning the 
8ame thing in general; opposition of some kind, coercion, 
restraint, tyrannmical usage, insulting and domineering treat- 
ment, the forcible repression of something, which was de- 
8Irous of proceeding in one way, by an opposition exerted in 
the other way. But the most general of these names appears 
to have been £10”. The monuments have brought another 
name to light, which represented him as the lord or master, 
(Bal,) viz. Bar®; and a fifth, in the shape of Sutex, which is 
explained to mean © the great destroyer®.” 

Now, with regard to the fabulous account of the de- 
struction of Osiris by Typhon, it is 8aid to have been brought 
about in the following mannery. Typhon, having 8ecretly 
conceived his design of making away with Osiris, prepared a 
coffin, of the 8ize and shape of Osiris; and this being got 
ready, in a moment of hilarity, when he and Osiris were 
making merry together, he proposed to him to get into this 
coffin, and to lie down in it : which Osiris had no sooner 
done, than Typhon and his as80ciates clapt on the lid, 'made 
it fast with nails, and to make the more sure of their victim 
filled it with melted lead. Such was the famous «aveipfts els 
Tv oopoy4, the beginning of the gorrows of Isis ; which 
makes 8uch a figure in the fable ever after, and was every 
year commemorated in a particular manner, by the supposed 
burial of Osiris anew”. 

Now we must here observe that Oziris is - often repre- 
8ented on the monuments (in fact almost invariably) im the 
shape of a mummy ; 80 much 0 that his most characteristic 
name itself was that of Morsembhos ; 1. e. © enwrapped with 
bandagess.” We must also observe that the mummies in 


Egypt appear to have been purposely 80 shaped by the 
swathing and EY which they underwent, as to re- 


m De Iside et Oxiride, lxii P Plutarch, De Iside et Oxiride, xiii 
n Cf. Epiphanius, Opp. i. | 1093- D. he _ xliv. 
Expositio Fidei Catholicee, -xii. 
0 The Chevalier Bunsen, B. i. sect. vi. » "Bixch, Egyptian Antiquities, 1. 
C. p. 426, 427. 30. 
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zemble a grain of corn, especially a barley-corn ; only very 
much exaggerated in size and dimensions. We are informed 
also by Plutarcht, that when commemorating the «d0cpfes 
cis oopoy every year, on what he calls the occagion of the 
raqal 'Oo{pios, they prepared Adpraxa pyvoedy : which he 
explains by referring it to the moon, and to the appearance 
presented by the moon at a certain period of the s8ynodic 
month. But the reader, who recollects what we have al- 
ready been told of the aya\udriov pyvoedts on the day of the 
ceVpeors, and what we have learnt of the meaning of that ; will 
probably be of our opinion, that this crescent-shaped coffin, 
annually prepared for the burial of Oziris, was something of 
the same kind as that crescent-shaped image at the heureas. 
A barley-corn is uyvoedes re. It resgembles the lunar crescent; 
or might eagily be conceived to do 80. The oopos of Osiris 
m which he was supposed to have been buried alive by 
Typhon, and this crescent-shaped coffin, annually prepared 
in commemoration of it, we are persuaded were never in- 
tended of any thing but such a grain of corn in its natural 
8tate ; which contains the principle of vegetable life within 
it, but as yet undeveloped; and not merely 80, but appa- 
rently confined and imprisoned, and unable as yet to find its 
way out. 

No one requires to be reminded that the tendency of life, 
under all circumstances and m all forms, is not to he dor- 
mant and inert, but to s8pring out into motion and activity : 
not to be confined and concealed from view, but to expand 
itself and to become visible : and while it is prevented from 
acting in obedience to this umpulse, it appears to be kept 
back or kept down by some external force, opposed to its 
natural tendencies. Osiris was this living principle, instinct 
with this natural impulse : Typhon was the antagonist force, 
which thwarted and checked this impulse; and would not 
permit it to have free course. And hence the name given 
him, denoting xavefts, xwAvors, vreravriwois—0r 8omething to 
the 8ame effect: which, on this principle, must be allowed to 
have been very appropriate to him, and very characteristic 
of the part and office as8igned him. 

Again, it is to be observed that tradition among the 
t De Iside et Oxiride, xzlii. 
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Egyptians was 8aid to have handed down a curious circum- 
stance of the personal history of Typhon, vis. that he was 
xp0Gg mTvppds® : of a red or 8andy complexion: and because 
this was his natural complexion, he was partial to every 
thing redb. Red cows, red men, Hyksos shepherds, and 
Ethiopians, were great favourites of Typhon, because they 
resembled him m this respect : and for that reason, in the 
eyes of the Egyptians, they were types of every thing hateful 
and abominable. This trait in the personal history of their 
Typhon the Egyptians have handed down as something 
well-known : though they do not tell us how it came to be 
perpetuated among them, nor whether Typhon sat for his 
picture to the 8ame painter who drew the portrait of queen 
Nitocris. But though they have told us thus much of the 
personal appearance of 'Typhon, they have not told us any 
thing of the 8ame kind concerning Oaris, or what manner of 
man he too was: at least not 8 distinctly as of Typhon. 
Osiris indeed, according to Plutarch, is 8aid to have been 
perdyxpovs©: and certain vegetables, particularly in the state 
of the 8eed, do present an appearance like that. But with 
regard to the true colour and complexion of Osiris, it is not 
to be collected from this incidental allusion in Plutarch ; but 
from the monuments: and according to these, his proper 
colour was green. 

Now Osiris being the principle of vegetable life, (especially 
as first developed from the seed in the shape of the first 
hving germ or s8hoot,) of what colour could he be thus repre- 
8ented 80 properly as green? What then was the reason why 
Typhon was represented as red? Our readers will probably 
smile at the s1mphecity of the answer to this question ; which 
we beheve, nevertheless, to be the trae. The natural colour 
of a grain of wheat or of barley is red. This colour reaides 
in the onter integument of the seed, the cuticle or skin : 
which makes no part of the substance of the seed; which 
becomes bran when the seed is bruiged and ground into 
flour; which seems to have been intended for no purpose, 
except to confine the principle of vegetable life perpetually 


= Plutarch, De Izide et Osiride, De Ixside et Oiride, xxxi. Diodorus, 
XxXii. xxx1i. Xxxii. i. 88. Plut. De Iside et Oziride, xxxi. 
b Cf. Herodotus, ii. 38, Plutarch, Xxx. Cc Tbid. xxii. 
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to the seed; which restrains its expansive tendency while it 
is entire; which must be burst through itself, and give way, 
to allow the first living shoot to appear. This skin was the 
mystical oopos or AdpvaF, in which Ozsiris himself was an- 
nually confined : within which he was altogether at the 
mercy of his enemy Typhon; from which he could not 
escape, except by his own death, (his death as the seed,) if 
he was ever to appear alive as the plant. This skin was the 
mystical Typhon himself: and it is no wonder his com- 
plexion was represented as red ; because such was the colour 
of this cuticle too. 

It appears also that among the animals indigenous to 
Egypt, both noxious and innoxious, the crocodile and the 
river-horse! of the former description, and the ass< of the 
latter, were 8acred to Typhon. Both the crocodile and the 
river-horse anciently abounded in the Nile : and as the for- 
mer was notoriously one of the most destructive to animal 
life, and the latter to vegetable, (especially to the standing 
crops of corn,) it is not surprising that each of them should 
have been regarded as of a nature and disposition akin to 
Typhon's, and as creatures of his in particular. But with re- 
gard to 80 innocent and inoffensive an animal as the ass, why 
this unenviable distinction of belonging to Typhon, above all 
the other animals subject to man, was ass8igned to it, may 
not at first sight appear. Plutarch seems to attribute it to 
the colour of the ass*; as being red, and 80 far rezembling 
Typhon. But red is not the natural colour of the ass any 
where: or though some as8es may be of that colour, it is 
certain that all are not. It is certain too that horses are as 
much liable to be of that colour as asses : and-yet red horses 
were not sacred to Typhon, $0 far as we know, not even in 
Egypt. There is probably a different reason discoverable 
for this appropriation of the ass to Typhon, and one much 
better calculated to explain it. The Greeks termed a wind- 
lass an Gyos: and a millstone of greater dimensions than 
ugual an Gvos purucds. It has been the lot of the ass every 
where to perform the most menial drudgery in the service 
of man ; and to do the work of the meanest and humblest of 


d De Iside et Oziride, L. xxxii: cf. lIxzxv. Septem sapientum convivium, v. 
e De lside et Oxiride, xxx. xxxi. 
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men themselves, It was its duty to turn these millstones : 
and by 8 doing to be instrumental in grinding the grain, 
and reducing it to flour or powder. Now no one requires 
to be told that the most effectual mode of destroying the 
. principle of life in the seed is to 8ubject it to this process : 
to triturate it and grind it to powder. The ass, which was 
condemned to lend its services to 8uch a purpose as this, 
though from no fault of its own, might be 8aid to labour 
perpetually in the service of Typhon ; to do his work night 
and day; and to contribute more to carry his ill will to Oziris 
into full effect, not merely by killing but by absolutely an- 
nihilating the principle of life in the seed, than any animal 
in rerum natura besides. And for this reason it must be 
pecuharly dear to Typhon—it could not fail to be regarded 
as his creature above all others. 


SecrIon I'V.—On the 8upposed burial-places of Osiris 
among the Egyptians. 

It appears to have made part of the fable of Osiris, if not 
from the first, yet certainly in the course of time, that as 
he was 8upposed to have been encloged in a coffin, through 
the contrivance of 'Typhon, 80 he was 8upposed to have been 
buried in that state of confinement in this coffin : or accord- 
ing to another account, as his body was torn into fourteen 
parts and scattered in different directions, 80 these parts, 
being collected again distinctly, were buried distinctly ; and 
consequently that Ogiris had many burial-places at once in 
Egypt! : among which we are able to specify by name Taph- 
osiriss, BusirisÞ, Sais', Memphis, Philee*, Abydos!, and 
Nysa in Arabia”, in particular. 

Now, knowing as we now do what was meant by this 
mystical body of Oxiris, and that it was nothing more than 
the 8eed, not yet committed to the ground ; we conaider it a 
probable explanation of these circumstances of the fable, that 
the different localities where this body, or those fourteen 


f Diodorus, i. 27. Plutarch, De Iside vii. i. 442. 


et Osiride, xx. xxxv. -k Diodorus, i. 22. Plutarch, De 
& Ibid. xxi. Iside et Osiride, xx. 
h Tbid. xxi. Cf. Herodotus, ii. 61, 1 Plutarch, loc. cit. xx. Strabo, 
59. Stephanus Byz. Bodboipes. Ety- loc. cit. Pliny, H. N. v. 11. Pp. 343» 
mologicum Magnum, Bovoepes. 344 
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parts of this body, were supposed to lie, were the principal 
granaries of Egypt. And this is a point which we recommend 
to the curious in Egyptian antiquity ; whether the localities 
gpecified above, and any others which were supposed to share 
in the 8ame distinction, were not repoitories of this kind— 
magazines and storehouses ; in which the produce of every 
year's harvest was laid up, both for immediate use and for 
the 8upply of s8eed to 8ow the ground afresh. 

It is very probable however that in the course of time 
great hberties would be taken with this part of the fable : 
and that every quarter of Egypt, which could advance any 
reasonable pretensions to s8uch a claim, would endeavour to 
vindicate to itself the honour of being the exclusive possessor 
of the remains of Osiris. The two most remarkable cases of 
the kind appear to have been those of Abydos and Philz. 
We learn from the testimony of Porphyry® that, at Abydos 
in particular, the burial-place of Osiris was a mystery, pro- 
tected by s8ome peculiar 8ecresy ; that to threaten to reveal, 
and proclaim to the world, who or what lay concealed there, 
was the most fearful of all denunciations, and the most 
alarming even to Isis and to the rest of the Egyptian gods. 
And something of the kind is implied in Plutarch also®, 
where he speaks of the anxiety mamifested by the rich m 
Egypt to be buried at Abydos; in order that their own 
burial-place might be screened by the same reserve, and 
their own remains guarded by the same sanctity, as those of 
Ozimis. 

With regard to Philz, the particular s8pot where the re- 
mains of Osiris were 8upposed to he in that quarter, was a 
rock near the island of Phil in the Nile, called the Abatos 
(the inaccessible) : and it would 8eem both from Plutarcho, 
and from DiodorusP, that this also was protected from scru- 
tiny and profanation by the s8ame kind of superstitious fear 
and reverence. Servius has quoted the following account 
from Seneca: © Seneca scripsit de ritu et de 8acris Agypti- 


n Epistola ad Anebonem apud Iam- vius ad neid. vi. 154 (329). 
blichum De Mysteriis, Opuscula My- Pi. 22. 
thelogica: cf. Iamblichus, 8ect. vi. q Ad ZAEneid. vi. 154 Cf. Seneca 
cap. v. Diodor. Sic. i. 22. Tzetzes, ad Nat. Quest. iv. cap. ii. 3. 7. Opp. v. 
Lycophronem, 212. Lucan. Phars. x. 323. Pliny, H.N. v. 
o De Iside et Osiride, xx. Cf. Ser- 11, 3409. Strabo, xvii. i. 
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orum. hic dicit, circa Sienen extremam ALgypti partem exe 
locum quem Philas, hoc est Amicas, yocant, ideo quod illic 
est placata ab Agyptiis Is quibus irascebatur quod mem- 
bra mariti Ozridis non inveniebat, quem frater 'Typhon occi- 
derat. quz inventa postea cum sepelire vellet elegit vice 
paludis tutissimum locum ... limosa enim est, et papyris re- 
ferta ... ultra hanc est brevis insula inaccesss hominibus9, 
unde &48aros adpellata est,”” &c. 

In the monuments of Egypt and Nubia, publighed at 
Paris by the French government in 1835, there is a repre- 
8entation which comes from this locality of ancient Phale, 
and from the chamber of Oziris there” : in which Osris him- 
8lf is exhibited as a mummy, and laid out on a bier, round 
which are growing 28 stems of the lotus, on which Is pours 
water from a phial. These are no doubt the 28 years of the 
reign or of the life of Osiris* : from which we may infer that 
this representation could not have been earlier than B.C. 728, 
if 80 early as that date itself. 


SecTION V.-—On the king who was reigning in Egypt at the 
epoch of the Sothiacal period. 

Did we possess an authentic history of Egypt, which went 
sufficiently far back, then knowing, as we now do, the true 
date of the Sothiacal period, we should have little difficulty 
in answering this question, What king was reigning in Egypt 
at the epoch of that period ? 

We can answer the question, What king was reigning at 
the epoch of the Apis eycle? and answer it with certainty ; 
because we know from the infallible testimony of Scripture 
that Shishak was reigning in Egypt at that time. We could 
answer the question, what judge was judging Israel, or what 
8ervitude was going on in the Holy Land, B. C. 1350? from 
the testimony of Scripture also. But we know nothing from 
Seripture concerning the state of Egypt at this time, or what 
was going on there in particular. B. C. 1350 was 210 years 
later than the Exodus: and 336 years before the beginning 
of the reign of Solomon : and Scripture ceases to say any 

4 De Iside et Oxiride, xx. Cf. Servius on, 2nd Series, i. xii. 189. 


ad Aneid. vi. 154 (329). s See SUPra, P. I57. 
r Tome i. Pl. xe. Cf. Sir G. Wilkin- : 
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thing of Egypt after the Exodus, until the end of the reign if 
of David, or the beginning of the reign of Solomon. 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


With regard to Egyptian history and to Egyptian chro- 
nology, euch as is known only from the dynasties of Manetho, 
from the list of kings attributed to Eratosthenes, and from : 
the monuments and papyri; it would be difficult to gay 
from what point of time euch an history or such a chro- 
nology becomes entitled in any sense to the name of authen- 
tie. Certainly not before the time of Shishak, downwards. 
In the whole series of reigns and dynasties from Shisghak 
upwards, there is scarcely a name, which does not recognise 
Omris, or Ias; or Thoth, or Amoun, or Phthas, or ome other 
of the objects of the national worship, mach younger than 
the dates: of these reigns and: theze dynasties themselves ; 
which to our apprehension precents an insuperable objection 

to the truth of these accounts. And we recommend it to the 
modern admirers of this Egyptian system, and to the imphcit 
believers in its authenticity, to reconcile these facts together, 
if they can; that this history and this chronology should go 
almoet immeasurably back beyond B.C.978, the earliest date 
of the mtroduction of the Apis into Egypt, and beyond B. C. 
1850, the eartiest date of the introduction of the worship of 
Ouiris: and Ins; and yet recognize both, as indefinitely older 
> That the truth of their own ancient history must have 
| been well known to the Egyptian priests, we have een 
every reazon-to believe ; and from nothing more 80 than the 
proofs which: have come to our knowledge, and which we 
hope/ in due time to lay before our readers, of the accurate 
chronology, even of the world itself, and from the beginning 
of things, which was preserved among them. But they kept 
the knowledge of this history to themeelves, especially from 
the time when they invented the monstrous fiction of the 
monumental dynasties, which has imposed 80 long on the 
credulity of the learned : and having once begun to act on 
this: principle of keeping their real history and chronology 
_ out of sight, and of substituting a Ffalsified and fictitious 
sF8tem of. both in their s8tead, they were little solicitous 
what accounts they gave of either to the strangers who 
viaited them, and whether these were consistent with the 
VOL. III. oO 
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truth, or even with each other, or not. This is the only 
rational and consistent explanation of- the very different 
representations of Egyptian history, down to a certain time, 
which are stall found upon record; though given by those, each 
of whom professed to have visited Egypt in person, and to 
have made his inquiries and to have collected his accounts on 
the spot. 

It was very possible however that in spite of all the pre- 
cautions of the priests, and of all the art and ingenuity 
which they might exert to 8uppress or to pervert the truth ; 
8ome things might come to the knowledge of the most curious 
and inquigitive of the strangers who visited them, (especially 


the first of that number,) calculated to throw light on the real 


history and antiquities of Egypt: and something. of this 
kind, if we are not mistaken, appears to have actually come 
to the knowledge of Herodotus; which may assist us to 
answer the question, what king was reigning in Egypt, at 
the epoch of the Sothiacal period ? 

Among those stupendous productions of Egypt which 
have astomighed the world in all ages by their grandeur, 
their 8oldity, and their durability, it would be difficult to 
mention any which were really useful and beneficial in a 


national point of view. Its colossuses, its sphinxes, its Mem- 


nons, its obelisks, its labyrinths, its pyramids, and its temples, 
were all masave and amazing erections of their kind ; which 
it might scem as if ages must have been required to con- 
struct, and eternity itself would be requizite to _destroy :. yet 
which of them, except the temples, were really useful, really 
Nnecess8ary, or a benefit to the nation at large? A nation 
must have its religion ; and therefore it must have its tem- 
ples : and the temples of ancient Egypt may have been 


neceazary and useful: but its obelisks, its pyramids, its 


labyrinths, and its colossal images, which astonish us most 
at present by their magnitude, by the vastness of their con- 
ception, and by the scale of their execution, (if the truth 
must- be spoken,) were utterly worthless for any practical 
use or purpose; were of no benefit to the nation whatsoever ; 
were 'designed for show and ostentation only, even though 
sanctified by the name of religion itself. 

Among thesze monuments however, there was one of a 
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different character ; as great and stupendous as any of those 
to which we have alluded, yet really a national blessing : a 
work which perpetuated the benefits of the inundation, 
without its inconveniences, throughout the year; a work 
which provided a Nile for the winter as nature had done 
for the gummer. Such a work deserved the name of a 
public benefit : and whatsoever time and labour and expense 
it might require, it could not be said that they were laid out 
on an empty and vainglorious and utterly unprofitable dis- 
play: on the follies and extravagancies of power without 
restraint, or of wealth which knew not what to do with its 
own regources. Such a work was not likely to be forgotten, 
nor the name of its author to fall ivto oblivion. It would 
live in the grateſul recollection of the people, as much as of 
the priests, of Egypt : and; while the work itself survived 
and continued to dispense its blessings, the name of its 
author would 8urvive too; and even the priests themselves, 
hotwithstanding all their influence, could not have obliterated 
it, though they might have deaired do 80. 

The work to which we refer, in these observations, was the 
Great Foss, or excavation, which served as a reservoir of the 
waters of the Nile after the inundation was over; the Nile 
flowing through it, and filling it with its waters, at the time 
of the inundation, and the waters themselves being after- 
wards retained/ i it by its own mounds or embankments. 
It was a lake, artificially excavated for this very purpose, yet 
3600 8tades in circuit ; that is, embracing an area equal to 
that of the Delta of Egypt itself: and it was 50 orguiz or 
ells, that is, three Greek plethra, in depth. Tt cannot be 
necessary to prove that such a work was a stupendous un- 
dertaking in itself, and yet was not intended for mere dis- 
play and ostentation ; but to answer an useful purpose, and 
to be productive of a substantial benefit. 

This work is attributed by Herodotus to a king whom he 
calls: Mcerisf : and it does not appear to have been known in 
his time by any name but that of the: Lake of Mceris. There 
can be no doubt- that that was its proper name in Egypt ; 


f Herodotus, ii. 149; cf. 4. 69. 148: H. N. v. 9g. 325: xxxvi. 16. MAlian, 
wii. gr- Cf. Diodorus, i. 51, 52. 66. De Nat. Anim. vi. 7: 32. 
, xvii. 1. 451, 452. 454. Pliny, 
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and that Mcoaris was the name of. its author too ; and- corine- 


quently of a former king of Egypt. And it is of very little 


importance that no Mcoeris occurs in the monumental hsts of 
the kings of Egypt, or in the dynasties, as they are called; 
though in strictness, and according to the most approved 
arrangement of those dynasties which has ever yet been 
made, he ought to have been found at the end of the xvitith 
or at the beginning of the xixth. But how absurd to look 
for any real historical name in such a quarter as this! in 

which not a single name represents a reality ; until they come 
to the times of Shishak, and to those which follow, at least. 

We may take it for granted that, in conjunction with the 
lake of which he was the author, common fame and tradition 
alone were competent to hand down the name of this king, 
and actually did 80. We know of nothing in ancient history, 
the fact of which can be considered to have been attested by 
8tronger and s8urer evidence than this: that the Lake of 
Maris in Egypt was the work of one of their own kings; 
and that the name of that king was Moxris. And though the 
monuments know nothing of such- a. Mozris, Herodotus had 
heard of him on the pot ; his lake was there both then, and 
to the latest times, to speak for itself; the priests were- not 
ignorant of his existence, for they too. 8poke to Herodotus 
concerning him ; the common. people could not. be. ignorant 
of his existence while they had his lake among them ; and 
the name of Maris would be daily. and. hourly in the mouth 
of every peasant im Egypt, who was daily and hourly requiring 
and daily and hourly experiencing the; benefits. of his lake. 

It is agreed that Herodotus ome time or other recited his 
history at the Olympic games: and that he must have done 
80 either Olymp. 81 B. C. 456, or Olymp. 82:B. C. 452». He 
must therefore have visited Egypt, and written his account 


of that country, before. this time. Now there 1s. a remark-. 


able statement in his. 8econd book, where he is speaking of 

the general rise of the level of the Delta, as the gradual 

effect of the inundation, from the time of Mceris to: his own, 

when he was in Egypt: Kat Moſpt obxe- 9v Erea elvarxdoiua 

TETEAEUTHKGTL, GTe T@Ev lptwv Tavra tyd tjxovor * : the meaning of 

which is, that Mceris had not yet been dead 900 years, when 
w See the Fasti Hellenici of Mr. Clinton, in Annis. X jj, 13. 
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_ he himaelf was in Egypt. Now if we may asxume the later 


date of the recitation of his history, Olymp. 82, B. C. 452, as 
the more likely to have been the truth ; we may assume that 
he must have been in Egypt about B. C. 456: and therefore, 
if Mcozris had not then been 900 years dead, he must have 
been living B. C. 1350, only 894 years before B. C. 456: and 
much more 80, if Herodotus himself was in Egypt any time 
earher than B. C. 456. 

We consider it extremely probable that in these 900 years, 
from the time when Herodotus was in-Egypt to the time of 
Meceris, we recover a portion of the true and authentic chro- 
nology of the Egyptians ; not the less valuable for being only 
accidentally made known, and as it were by the way. If 
however the time of Mceris went back to B. C. 1350, it went 
back to the epoch of the Sothiacal period. This fact there- 
fore supplies the answer to the question which we began with 
propoging ; What king was reigning in Egypt at the epoch 
of the Sothiacal period? It must have been Mcoeris. Whe- 
ther he began to reign indeed just at the epoch of this 
period, may be a doubtful point ; yet it is not impossible that, 
as Nabonassar came to the throne at Babylon at the epoch 
of the era called by his name there, and Yezdejerd to the 
throne in Persia, at the epoch of the era of Yezdejerd, 80 
might Mceris have come to the throne im Egypt, at the epoch 
of the Sothiacal period. If this was the case, the zra of 
this period would be virtually the &ra of Maris: and as 
there can be no doubt that the priests were both able to 
keep an accurate account of the reckoning of the Sothiacal 
period, from its beginning to the time of Herodotus, and 
actually must have done 80; it is no wonder that they should 
have kept an accurate account of the interval from the time 
of Mceris to the time of Herodotus also. If the epoch of 
the Sothiacal period falls in the reign of this king, the ex- 
cavator of this lake; the rise of the worship of Osiris and 
Igs in Egypt falls in his reign also. Now Herodotus tells 
us? there were two pyramids erected in the midst of this 
lake, considerable buildings 1 in themselves, though small and 
msigmficant in comparison of the buildings commonly known 
by that name. We s8hould be entirely of opinion that these 


Y li. 149. Diodorus i. 52. 
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were the first buildings of that kind which were ever con- 
structed in Egypt. They were much older, at least, than the 
pyramids of Memphis, or as they are called at present, the 
pyramids of Gizeh. The remarkable circumstance about these 
pyramids 1s that they were of the 8ame size and dimensions, 
two in number, and only two; yet erected in the midet of 
the Lake of Mceris, the vast and capacious reservoir intended 
to imprison and detam the Nile itself. We should explain 
these facts at once, by considering these two pyramids in- 
tended for Osiris and Isi8—monuments erected to Osiris and 
Iss, (1. e. to the two types of the hving principle m every 
form of its developement, but first and properly in the vege- 
table,) in the midst of the element of water ; of that water 
too, from which Egypt itself derived its vitality—and to 
which it ultimately owed every form of life, not only vege- 
table, but animal also. Tt is no objection that, according to 
Diodorus, these two pyramids were intended one of them in 
honour of Mceris himself, the other in honour of his queen. 
Herodotus does not say this of them too. We consider this 
account in reality a confirmation, rather than a disproof, of 
our conjecture, that one of them was actually intended for 
Osmis, and the other for Is; 1. e. for the former as the mas- 
culine impersonation of all being and all life, for the latter as 
the female ; yet for both in the relation of husband and wife. 
Lastly, if we compare together certain notices, taken from 
Some of the lost works of Milian, which occur in Suidas under 
the terms, *Iax1v*, &avew, Lelpws, lepoypapparets ®, we shall see 
that tradition had preserved among the Egyptians the name 
of an hierogrammateus, called Jachen, to whom it attributed 
the discovery of Thy G2 Tov Kouva Tov Eeipiov mpwriorhv Gva- 
roAmv, and of some mystical influence or other in disarming 
or mitigating the deleterious power of the star ; and in the 
reign of a king called Senyas. We do not pretend to vouch 
for the truth of this tradition ; but if the very first discovery 
of the rising of Sirius means any thing, it probably means 
the first rising connected with the Sothiacal period ; in which 
case this temple-scribe called Jachen would bid fair to have 
been the first author of that period, and by parity. of con- 
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Sequence, in all probability, the first author of the fable of | 


Osiris and Iss in Egypt too, 


Z 1725, Gaisfordii. a Ibid. 1738, 
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DISSERTATION XV. 


On the Phenix Period or Phenix Cycle of the 
Equyptians. 


CHAPTER I. 


Szcrion I.—The fable of the Phenix an allegorical method of 
conveying 8ome important truth. 


Trxxz 1s little reason to doubt that the well known Egyp- 
tian fable of the Phoenix was purposely invented in order to 
perpetuate and yet to conceal s8ome important truth. And 
to judge from the accounts which have been transmitted to 
poaterity concerning it, we should have every reason to con- 
clude it must have been one of the oldest fables, conceived 
even by the Egyptians themselves. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the matter of fact. The fable of the Phoenix 2s 
the oldest Egyptian fable of which any thing has been made 
known: and the period or cycle connected with this fable 
from the first goes further back than any other of the cycles 
of the Egyptians whatsoever. 

None of the fables of antiquity is more beautiful in the 
conception: than this : none was more generally received, in 
all parts of the world, even the most remote from each other, 
as well as from Egypt the birthplace of the fable itself. We 
find it in the most easternly parts of the ancient world, India 
and China, and in the most northernly, Sweden and Norway, 
at once. And there is one circumstance in particular to dis- 
tinguish this one of the fictions of ancient Egypt from every 
other of hke kind and of later date; that no falsification of 
the truth of religion, no corruption and deterioration of mo- 
rals, 8uch as only too sensibly and too permanently marked 
and branded the first introduction of the fable of Ozris and 
Is, was involved in the fable of the Phoenix, or can be 
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| traced up to its implicit reception. It «tands clear of every © 


guch contamination, both in its first conception, and in its 
natural and necessary effects : though we would not under. 


take to say that it continued equally innocent to the last ; 
and that it was not itself in the course of time connected 
with the idolatry and superstition of antiquity. 

It does not appear that the literal truth of this fable was 
doubted of by the ancients. The most sceptical among them, 
with regard to the pretended appearances of the Phoenix in 
their own time, (for example Tacitus,) admit notwithstanding 
that this bird had an actual existence, and that it was 8ome- 
times 8een. Tt is not surprising therefore that the early 
Christians themselves in this respect were not exempt from 
the common prejudice ; that they too believed in the exist- 
ence of the Phenix; and that on the traditionary accounts 
of its disappearing at stated times, and its appearing again 
immediately after, in possession of new life and beauty, they 
founded a popular argument in favour of the Christian doo- 
trine of the resurrection itself ; especially that of the reeur- 
rection of the body in a glorified form, out of its own ashes 
and its own corruption ; to which the case of this extraordi- 
nary bird, thus renewed at tated times by 'the dissolution 
and destruction of the substance of the parent bird itself, 
to enter on a fresh term of cxistence, rezembling immor- 
tality in its duration, presented' 80 close' and 80 etriking an 
analogy. 

No fable of antiquity too has excited'more mterest among 
the learned and curious in modern times. Chronologers 


have always suspected that under'the mystical appearance 


and disappearance of the Phenix some real period, sidereal, 
8lar, or lunar lay concealed ; and they have long been en- 
deavouring to find out what it was. The course of our own 
8ubject requires'that we should now enter on the considers- 
tion of this Phoenix period. What success may await us we 
leave to the judgment of our readers, and to the opinion 
which they shall see reason to form of the account which 
we may have to submit to them, and of the proofs'by which 
it may appear to be supported. But should it even appear, 
after a fair and impartial consideration of these proofs, that 
the true meaning of this beautiful and interesting fable has 
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at length been placed in a clear and indisputable light ; let 
them remember that the praize of the discovery is due to the 
same Divine Wisdom and Goodness which has permitted the 
primitive calendar of all mankind (itzelf zo long lost) to be 
recovered in our own time; and through that has opened a 
way to our rezearches into these and ainular mysteries, 
hitherto concealed from our. knowledge ; which being faith- 
fully and patiently followed, step by step, as it marked out 
and prescribed our course, could not fail to lead to their dis- 


covery at Iast. 


Szcrion Il. —Teetimonies to the Phenix, and to the Phenix 

The first thing to be done is to collect the testimonies of 
antiquity, (or the principal part of them,) to the fable itself 
and to its circumstances : in order that we may be able to 
8ee beforehand in what respects they agree, and in what 
they differ. Tt is of no importance to this comparison in 
what order theze accounts are produced ; provided that 
those which are to the same effect im general are more or 
lezs brought together. We 8hall however begin with the 
oldest: and that is the account of Herodotus. 

L *Eors d xal &\Aos Gpris ipds T@. olvopa Þoirif. &yS pev pv 
odor. eidov «1 jy Goop ypapy ral yap $ xal ordrios Enuporry oo, 
dia trfwy &s HAovronirai Atbyouors Terraxoolev. orgy FE THre 
$aot tredy of dnoddvy 6 narnp. tore 3 & rh ypapn napopoios 
roooode xat Towode” Tt petv avrod xpuodxoua T@EY TTEPpPAY TA GE 
.EpuPpd & Tt pdaora alcry. Tepuynow Guoidraros rat T0 peya- 
Gos. Todrov 32 Adyouor unxarioda. rhe, or utv od mwWrh AE 
youres” | if *ApaBlns dpuewperoy &s 1rd ipov Tov HAlov rouilew 
rov Tarepa & opopry tunidoocovra xat Odmrew ev Tod HAlov 
To pg. rouifew It ore” nperov Ths opuuprns G0v TNaoTew 
Goov Te $uyards tore þepe puera $Þ Tepanlar avro popeorra: 
eneav $T &nonewn0y olre 3h xounvarra T0 wor *rov TaATepa C& 
aur evridepar oyubpry $& An tunndovew Torro xabort ToD 
od eyxommras EveAnxe TOv TmaTepa” Eyretmuevou FE ToU maTpos 
yiveodai Tworo Bdpos tunkxdoavra It xoulfew py En Alyvarov 
& rob HAlov T0 Ipdv. Tatra.pev Tovrov Tov Gpvw ACyouot 
Toxeew ®, * 


* If Porphyry, (quoted by Euzebius, Preparatio Evangelica, x. 3. F 16. 
b Herodotus, ii. 73. 
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Phenix period of the Egyptians. 
n. Una est que reparet seque ipsa reseminet ales : 
Assyru Phcoenica vocant. non fruge neque herbis 
Sed thuris lacrymis et succo vivit amomi. 
Hzc ubi quinque sux complevit zecula vite, 
Ilicts in ramis tremulezve cacumine palme 
Unguibus et pando nidum sibi construit ore : 
Quo simul ac casias et nardi lenis aristas 
Quassaque cum fulva substravit cinname myrrha 
Se euper imponit, finitque in odoribus zvum. 
Inde ferunt totidem qui vivere debeat annos 
Corpore de patrio parvum Phcenica renasci. 
Cum dedit huic #tas vires onerique ferendo est, 
Ponderibus nidi ramos levat arboris altz, 
Fertque pius cineresque 8uos patriumque $epulcrunm, , 
Perque leves auras Hyperionis urbe potitus 
' Ante fores sacras Hyperionis zde reponit©. 


m. Kat r0y xpovios d> &nd fEvns Emibyponrra SyhoDvres md 
ÞPolvixa T0 Gpveov (wypapodow. obros yap els Alyuarov Endw 0 
Xpovos Tov porpidiov avrov xarahapSdrew weary dia Terraxoolur 
trav Tapaylverai. rai Ganodods eav p8don Evros Ths Alyvarlas 
TO Xpeav xndeverai pruoTixGs, ral boa Em TEv E\Awy lepay (wwr 
Alyvtru: Tekodo: Travra xat To Polvins rndpxer peer. ANE- 


P- 459.) is to be believed, Herodotus borrowed this description of the Phce- 
nix from Hecatzus of Miletus; as he is also 8aid to have done his account 
of the hippopotamus, and of the mode of catching the crocodile, in Egypt; 
with a few alterations in each of these instances: *H &s *Hp6doros ev ry 
Svurepe monde Exaraiov rou MiAnoiov xarh Nefey perhpeyrey Ex The Tlepuyyh- 


Tees, Bpaxea Tapavomoas, rd ro Þowucos Gpreov, xal wept rod woraplov 


tmTov, kai rhs Onpas Tov xporodeihoer. 

On this principle, Hecatzus of Miletus (who was 8ixty years older 
than Herodotus) must have been one of the first of the Greeks to leave 
any testimony on record to the length of the Phoenix period, as- one 
of 500 years; for we can ecarcely 8uppose that if Herodotus' account 
agreed 80 closely with his in all other respects, as to appear to have been 
taken from it, there could have been any difference between them in this 
circumstance, one of the most important of all. 

The next testimony which we quote is from Ovid : and Ovid puts that 
into the mouth of Pythagoras. Pythagoras was older even than Hecateus: 
and it is certain that he visited Egypt : and though it is not known that 
he left any writings behind him, (cf. Josephus, Contra Apion. 1. 22.) yet 
Ovid might have found this argument for the transmigration of souls, 
from the analogy of the Phoenix, in some Pythagorean writer, and attri- 
buted to Pythagoras himeelf. 


c Ovid. Metamorph.-xv. 392. 
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yeras yap puankkoy T&y &\Awv (GvOpenur) yjalp xalper os 
Alyuarlav. $10 rat T0v Nei\ov airois TAnupvpety vnd Ths Ocp- 
pu6ryros Tobrov Toi Ocod* mept of purpdy Eurpooder 6 Abyos G&no- 
dy0hoeral oo: (lege dnedd6y. See cap. 21.) rap nuard. | 

Iv. Kat T0y ®Þowwa I rdv dprw roy dia Tevraxoolov trev 
& Alyvzrov fjxovra nereo0ac utv &v Th Ivduh Tov xpovov Tob- 
rop* elves Id Eva (supple TG») exdidoperor (lege Exdidoutrur) 
r@v dxrivor (lege dxrivas) rat xprog Adpnovra (lege Maunaorrer) 
peEyebos Gerod ral eldos, &s amid re ifdvew Thy Ex Tod Gpwparos 
Toouperny ary Tpos Tails rod Nelhov Tmyyais. & 8 Alyunriu 
Tept airod gdovow os & Atyvarov qtperat rat 'Ivdot foppaprv- 
podot, Tpoogtovres Tp AGyp To (lege 10) roy Þolvixa Tov Ev TH 
xaAg Thxoperoy TpoteuTThplovs tuvous airy adews. 

v. De volucribus precipue referenda Phoenix semper 
unica. non enim coitu concipitur partuve generatur. 8d 
ubi quingentorum annorum evo perpetua duravit, super ex- 
aggeratam varus odoribus. struem. sibi ipsa incubat 8olvi- 
turque : deinde putrescentium membrorum tabe concrescens 
ipsa $8 concipit atque ex 8 rursus renascitur. cum adole- 
vit 0888 pristini corporis incluss myrrha Agyptum exportat, 
atque in urbe quam Solis adpellant fragrantibus archio bu- 
tis inferens memorando funere consecratf. 

vi. Mera Terraxoolwy rev yo endnuei rov Polrixa Ty 
Alyoare. ovre yo} cat Alkavds. Ayes &e xat Odnrew T0 Gpveor 
Tov avrod narepa &v *HAovno\es— Avev dt XoyioTirhs of. Oot- 
vixes ovuBdntey tr@v Tevraxoolev loaow GpiOpov, pada 
$vocws Ths copwrdrns Gvres, ral dia Taurd Tor parire darruaus 
dedenuevor 7 EANov TwOs els EntoTiuny GprOpmrexis. vntp GroOL 
Zt {oaot rooro ral eldevar kvdyxy atrods dnpadns corly 6 Aoyos. 
roy $& T@v Tevraxooluy tr@v xpdvov TAnporpevor waow Atyv- 
xrlwv 7 TW 4 odds, d\lyor FE xojudf) ral obror Trav lepewv. ral 
obro: youv mpds dnArAovs Unep TobrTwy ov pgdiws ovpSyvar Exou- 
ow, GAN ol utv Cpeoxehodor: opis Eauvrods Cpilorres 1 ws ov 
pDp GAN &s Gorepor. Ge 6 Oeios Spris Gplferar, 5 ws Expijy Tixew. 
6 & W&\des trelvwv Cpi(ivruv G&noonualvera Batzoviws TOY 


4 Horapollo, i. 35: &. ii. 57, for a lonii: Tzetzes, Chiliades, v. Hist. vi. 394- 


more particular account of its death. f Pomponius Mela, iii. 8 : cf. Seneca 
© Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, iii. Epp. xlii, ad principium : Opp. ii. 
xiv. 152. D153. A. Cf. Epp. yo3. &E Anecdota Oxoniensia, iii. 365. 29 : 


B. Deliciis; also Photius, Bibl. Cod. Schotia ad Tzetzis Chiliadas, Chiliad 
241. 327. 29 : Philostratus, Vita Apol- v. 393. 
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xazp6y, al T&perre ol 32 Ovew dvdyry airods, xal duonoyety 
Gre Tov puev 1Aov tv Tais Adoyars xaradvero &youor oxondy, obs 
logo: IT boa ol dprides. exeiva IE & Tpds rev befiy ov cope | 

. eidevat; mod putv Altyvards tore nod $2 xat BAovnokis vba _— 
avrp TErpera: jew ; Kal Gnot more xarabeoVait TOY TaTepa . , 
xp1- xal-Ev. Grjxars THoL; «, T.2A.Þ = 72 

vii. "Opveov ... tori d Tpocovopdferat Þgivef. rodro povo- _ 

yewds-S=dpxov (5 &rq werraxdoua. yerduevor 3d oy wpds andivow {| OP” 
roy -anrodaveiv avro onxov EauT@ Tod Ex AiBdvor xat opopyns ral " 
T@v Aotm@v Gpwudraer, els dv Tnpwberros Tod xpevov elotpyeru, 
xal Te\evrg. onnoperns IE Ths oapxos oxwaAnt Tis yeuvara, bs Ex 
hs ixpuddos rod Terexeuryxdros. {wou dvaTpepdueros mrepopuer' era 
yevvaios yevopevos alpe. Tov onxov Exeivor .&mrov T6 ora roU mpo- 
yeyovuoros eort, xal ravra Baord{ev avte. ind Ths 'Apatiuihs xw- 
pas Cws 'Ths Alyuurov els Thy Acyoptony *HAiov m6Aw* ral nue- 
pas Bendvrev udvrev emworas Ent Tov TOY Thiov Bwpdy riOnow 
aora, «at obros els rovriow Gpoppg. of oby lepeis temoxexrovrac 
ras dvaypapas rev xporer al evploxovow aro TEVTAKOTIOOTOD 
Erovs Texknpoptrov ECAnAuberu i. 

vill. Þaotyap opredy T1 povoyerts vrdpxew Thouolay Ths Gva- 
ordoews aptxos rv 6t6deifiv, d Aeyouvou &fvyor Srapyew xat , 
pdvov Ev dnpuovpyiq” Polomuxa dt rooro mrpoonyopevovow. of Bt 
loropono: xart Terraxooia try Epyeobac els Alyurrov Em Tov 
XeyGuevor 'HAlov Bwjpdv þEporra whjbos Kwvapdjuor xaooias TE 
xat fuhoBakoduor rat orav Tpos 'dvarokts @s avrol paork ro 
nAlp Tpocerfduevor avropudTres pacxOipac xal yeveolai xoviv. Ex 
dT rhs onodias oxGaAnxa Graqviva, ral Todror Oepparderra poppu- 
Onpa cls Gpreyery) Þolwima. xa mTyvor yerduerov En ApaBlar 
orelhaoba fnep tort Tepaitrepw Tov Alyvariaxon vouod |. 

ix. Phoenix .avis -Arabiz, dicta quod . colorem phcoenicem 
667.49 vel quod-sit in toto _orbe angularis et unica. nam 

Argbes -gingularem et -unicam Phoyucem vocant®, hec 

i Clomozs, Romans, Epict. od Cor Chit wv: 4. Opp = gy 
i. 25. brose, Opp. i. 110. Hexazmeron, v. 79: 

k Cf.” Horapollo, ii. 57. De Fide Resurrectionis, liber ii. 59. 

1 Constitutiones Apostolice, v. 7. OP. i. 1149. Eusebius, Vita Const. iv. 
246. B. - See the eame fable applied as Ixxii. 562. D. & Ys DCD. 
an argument of the resurrection, and 
the Phoenix appealed to as the type of m—_—_— 

the glorified body, destined to rise out cause the Phoenix itself was singular of 


of the corruption of the natural body, its kind; and 80 was naturally trans- 
in Tertullian, De Resurrectione Carnis, ferred to any thing singular alzo, and 
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quingentis ultra annis vivens dum- 2e viderit senuigze con- 
lectis aromatum virgultis rogum sibi- instruit ; et' conversa 
ad radium solis alarum plausu voluntarium sibi moemndium 
nutrit ; mogus iterum de cineribus 8uis resurgit >. 

x. ITept rovrwy xat rod pavevros Gpytiov 'Efexines bv Th 'Efa- 
yoy Tapeodye Twe At&yorra T6 Mow) Tept pty T&D howirwy ral 
T@v dwdexa T1y@v obrws®, «, T.A. era vnofity Tept Tod haverros 


6pveou FrefdpyerarÞ. 


*Erepoy $6 Tpos roio8 eiBopev (hoy fevor 

Gavpacreoy olovw ovSerw Gpare TW 

$:mJouy yap Jv T0 pros derod oxedov, 

TTEpoios nourihow nbe xporacts 

oTyOos pev avrov roppupory eqpaivero, 

oxen $& pAroxpora, rat xar” avxeva 

xpoxerivos palkoiow evrpericero. 

xdpa Ie roirns npepos rapepepes, 

xal un\ivy pe Tf x6py wpooeeve 

xuxhe* xdpy Ge xdxxos dt epairero. 

Þury & ndrres elxes cxmpereoTdryy. 

Baoartevs $8 narrey oprear <paivero, 

os Jy pojoar Tdvra Yap ra wry 6pou 

Erobev avroy Serhiarr eneaouro, 

adrds 86 rp6o0ev ravpos be yaupouperos 

EBawe xparmvoy Bnpa Baorafor nodos. 

x1. *QoTep 6 Ivdixos pres Ev Alyvarios 1xlov Tepudors pre- 

ras 4—ZLTavurepoy $& dynov T0 yevos T@v TOOLTEY Wuyxer 7) T0 
rod Polvixos $ Tas Tepeddovs perpodow Alyonruoe  —'ET 8& os 
vnep evoeSclas rev dbyws {Gwv paxopevos 6 Kehoos Tapanray- 
Pave T0 'ApdBtov {Gov Tov polvixa, dit mo\\av Erev Emtdnpory 


Alyonre *. 


like which there was nothing in exist- 
ence beaides. 
u Isidore, Origines, xii. 5. 110. A. 
© Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 29. $ 
I5. P. 421. From Alexander Polyhi- 
8tor, who was here quoting the Exodus 
of Ezechiel Tragicus, where it gave an 
account of the arrival of Moses and the 
of Israel at Elim ; in which loca- 
ror 297 RINGS 
8eV trees and springs 
een p and, as Ezechiel Tragicus 
added, a certain bird also, which he 
proceeded to dexcribe, and which there 
1s no doubt he intended for the Phoe- 


nix, though he has not expressly 80 
called it. 


P Ibid. $ 16. p. 422. 
TAINING 200: I44- 5. 
r Syneaius, Dion. p. 33. Cf. Suidas in 
Xolyuces. 
* Origen, contra Celsum, iv. 98. Opp. 
i. 576. B.C. Cf. Artemidorus, Oneiro- 
critica, iv. 49. Suidas, $0dy. Lucian, 


Navigium, 44. 98. Opp. iii. 276. De 
Morto Peregrint 27. Opp. int. 350. Si- 
donius Apollinaris, ii. 416, 417: vii. 


354-357 : ix. 321. 323: xi 124, 125: 
xXij. 50, 51. 
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XIV. 


XV. 


t Martial, Epigramm. v. 75. Ad Vol- nix, 17. 
canum, De urbe instaurata. x Tbi 
u Nonnus, xl. 394. Bacchus is speak- Z 
ing to the Tyrian Hercules; whom he 


Pheeniz period of the Egyptians. 
Qualiter Assyrios renovant incendia nidos, 
Una decem quoties sxcula vixit avis : 
Taliter exuta est veterem nova Roma zenectam, 
Et sumsit vultus presidis ipsa 8ui <. 
Kat Evna xnGerra epur yapyorxt rapoy 
xdutrys oo(þds Spy &n' ebdBpp oco Bopp 
Soi reppa Blow heper avroondpor Gpxiy 
TixTETU, boTaTiow xpdrov Takwdyperos eiroy, 
Avoas & ey wvpi yhpas dpeiBera ex ropes On ®. 
Arcanum radiant oculi jubar : igneus ora 
Cingit honos : rutilo cognatum vertice sidus 
Adtollit cristatus apex tenebrasque serena 
Luce 8ecat : Tyrio pinguntur crura veneno : 
Antevolant zephyros pennz quas czrulus ambit 
Flore color, sparsoque super ditescit in auro *. 
= * * * 


Namque ubi mille vias longinqua retorserit zstas 
Tot ruerint hiemes toties ver cursibus actum 
Quas tulit autumnus dederit cultoribus umbras ; 
Tum multis gravior tandem subjungitur annis, 
Lustrorum numero victus *.... 

Tunc conecius vi 
Defuncti, reducisque parans exordia forme, 
Arentes tepidis de collibus eligit herbas, 
Et cumulum texens pretiosa fronde Sabzum 
Componit bustumque sibi partumque futurum ?. 

= * * * 


Clara per Agyptum placidis notissima sacris 
Urbs Titana colit : centumque adcline columnis 
Invehitur templum Thebzo monte revulsis. 

Illic ut perhibent patriam de more reponit 
Congeriem, vultumque dei veneratus herilem 
Jam flamme commendat onus, jam destinat aris 
Semina relliquiasque sui *. 

Hoc nemus hos Jucos avis incolit unica, Phoenix, 


Unica, $ed vivit morte refecta ua ®. 
* * a a 


here addresses as the Sun—the Ra of iii. 24, 25. 
Heliopolis. = Vetus auctor, sub Lactantii no- 


vw Claudian, xliv. Eidyllium i. Phoe- 
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Quz postquam vite jam mille peregerit annos 
Ac e reddiderint tempora longa gravem ; 
Ut reparet laszum spatiis urgentibus evum 
Adsneti nemoris dulce cubile fugit ». 
* * * * 
Dirigit in Syriam celeres longeva volatus 
Phcenices nomen cui dedit ipsa Venus. 
Secretosque petit deserta per avia lucos, 
Hic ubi per saltus sylva remota latet. 
Tum legit atrio 8ublimem vertice palmam 
Quz gratum Phoenix * ex ave nomen habet =. 
Construit inde sibi seu nidum sive 8pulcrum : 
Nam perit ut vivat, se tamen ipsa creat ". 
* * * * 
Inde reformatur qualis fuit ante figura 
Et Phcenix ruptis pullulat exuviis #. 
* * * * 

* The idea of fixing on the palm tree, as the site of the last nest of the 
Phcenix, appears in the passage quoted from Ovid, put into the mouth of 
Pythagoras. In Greek the word ow is ambiguous. It may mean either 
the palm tree, or the bird 80 called: and 8vme of the grammarians of an- 
tiquity derive even the name of the tree in Greek from the name of the 
bird. Isidore, De Palma : Hanc Greci $oirwna dicunt, quod diu duret, 
ex nomine avis illius Arabiz, que multis annis vivere perbibetur ®. 

Because of this ambiguity, some of the fathers too mistook the meaning 
of Ps. xcii. 12, in which the word $owE occurs Þ; as if it was meant of the 
Phcenjx, not of the palm tree. And yet this is 8omething remarkable, con- 
sidering that the Hebrew for palm tree was 'Thamer (which gave name to 
the city of Tadmor or Palmyra ©,) and the Egyptian, as we may collect from 
Horapollo, was dis 4. 

| It would be a curious question to. trace the word ow in the Greek 
language; and whether it could originally have come to them from Egypt, 
in connection with the Egyptian word of which also they made ow; and 
which word, in the Egyptian, as we sball see by and by, was a compound 
one, exprest by Phi-enec, but denoting Thy Tepio8ov. 

It cannot be doubted that the palm tree was considered by the ancients 
(by the Greeks at least) to possess the property of longevity, 80. charac- 
teristic of trees in general, to a degree which was something remarkable in 
comparison of trees themselves. Yet may not this notion too, in its ap- 
plication to the tree, be traced up to some confusion of the tree with the 


u Vetus auctor, sub Lactantii nomine, tione Carnis, 13. Epiphanius, ii. 203. 
x Ibid. 65. Physiologi, xi. 


T Tbid. 77. Z Ibid. 10g. © 1 Kings ix. 18. Jos. Antiq. Jud. 
« Origines, xvii. 7. 147. G. viii. vi. 1. Cf. Pliny, H. N. v. 21. 


b Tertullian, iii. 233. De Resurrec- di. 3, 4 Cf. John xii. 13. 
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Pheniz period of the Egyptians. DISS. XV. 
Principio color est qualis/aub cortice levi 
Mitia quem croceum punica grana legunt. 
bird, of which longevity was the moet distinctive characterietic ? *O Soi 
paxp6Boy pev EgTW Ev TOS pdMOoTa Toy eurhs, && mov ral T6 Opera ravra 


KE? 
NY” "Oo (Gov 8' (oov dxpoxduoos 
Gowixwy Epyegot ©. 
There is a well-known fragment ascribed to Heeiod f, beginning, 
"Exyea To. (@cc yeveas Naxepuſa xopdry 
av3pas nBovraey «, T. A. 
which illustrates the common belief on this subject, and is often quoted by 
the ancients ®. Ausonins bas tranclated it, or rather paraphrased it, and 
has mistaken the Greek word in Hesiod, oi, for the Phoenix Þ : 
Ter nova Nestoreos implent purpurea fusos 
Et totiens terno cornix vivacior 80 : 
Quam novies terni glomerantem ezcula tractus 
Vincunt eripedes ter terno Nestore cervi : 
Tres quorum ztates superat Phebeius oscen, 
Quem novies senior Gangeticus anteit ales, 
Yet he gcems himaelf to have been of opinion that. the term of the exist- 
ence of the Phoenix was 1000 years: 
Nec quia-mille annos vivit Gangeticus ales, 
Viet centum oculos regis Pave tuos. b 
The anthor, quoted under the name of Lactantins, 8upposed 8ome pe- 


culiar connection between the Phoenix and the palm tree; by virtue of 


which, when preparing to die, it must repair to some tree of that dezerip- 
tion: yet not to a palm tree of Arabia, (though palm trees were certainly 
to be found there, ) but of Phcenicia, or Syria. Perhaps the name of Phce- 
nicia might have eomething to do in determining the locality where that 
palm tree was to be found, on which the Phoeniz mnet end its life at last. 
We learn however from Pliny ®, that there was a palm tree, unique of its 
kind, somewhere in a place called Chdra, (as his context implies, in Baby- 
lonia, as Harduin understands it, in the Delta of Egypt, the X&6pa of 
Alexandria: eee lib. vi. 39. p. 782: and cf. Ptolemy, Geographia, lib. iv. 
cap. V. F 46, AXefarSpcor Xbpas vouds &, r. A.), 8uppored to die and to 
come' to life again with the Phoenix, and from which the Pho-nix itself de- 
rived its name: Mirumque de ea accepimus, cum Phcenice ave, que puta- 
tur ex hujus palmz argumento nomen accepivse, iterum mori ac renasci ex 


© Plutarch, Sympos. lb. viii. Questio ad Aves Aristophanis, 610. 

viii. 2. Cf. Orphica, Fragments, xl. b xi. Grypbus ternarii numeri, 336. 
f L 1. 11. CF. also xviii. 365. De wmtatibus 
E Plutarch, De Oraculorum Defectu, Animalium. 

xi. Pliny, H. N. vii, 49. Cf. Scholia k H. N. xiii. 9. 684. 
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Qualis inest foliis que fert agreste papaver, 
Cum pandit vestes Flora rubente polo. 


Hoc humeri pectusque decens velamine fulgent : 
Hoe caput hoe cervix 8xummaque terga nitent. 
Caudaque porrigitur fulvo distenta metallo, 
In cujus maculis purpura mista rubet. 
Clarum inter pennas insigne est desuper, Iris 
Pingere ceu nubem desuper alta solet. 
Albicat insignis mixto viridante sxmaragdo 
Et puro cornu gemmea cuspis hiat. 
Ingentes oculi : credas geminos hyacinthos : 
Quorum de medio lucida flamma micat. 
Zquatur toto capiti radiata corona 
Phcoebei referens verticis alta decus. 
Crura tegunt squamz flavo distincta metallo : 
Ast ungues roseus pingit honore color. 
Effigies inter pavonis mista figuram 
Cernitur et pictam Phazidis inter avem. 
Magnitiem terris Arabum qua gignitur ales 
Vix zquare potest seu fera seu it avis. 
* * * * * 


Convenit ZEgyptus tanti ad miracula visus, 
Et raram volucrem turba salutat ovans. 
Protinus inscalpunt sacrato in marmore formam, 
Et signant titulo remque diemque novo 8. 


seipsa: eratque cum hc proderem fertilis. If this palm tree really grew 
in Egypt—or if there was a palm tree answering to that description any 
where in the Delta of Egypt, a palm tree which thus sympathised with the 
Phoenix ; it would be the most likely of all things to have given occasion 
both to the name of the palm tree, in Greek, as the s8ame with that of the 
Pheenix, and to the notion entertained by them of the longevity of this 
tree in particular. Nonnus appears to have meant s8ome 8uch tree, when 
he alludes to the aged palm in the line], 
inþerevy df nery\a yepoy exhivaro Þows. 

It is not improbable however that palm trees might exist, in various 
quarters, more than 500 years old; that is, than one Phcoenix period : 
especially in Babylonia, where the finest and largest trees of that kind were 
to be found ®, 


1 Dionysiaca, xii. 274- xiii. 6-9. 

m Cf, Xenophon, Anabasis, ii. ii. f Vetus auctor, sub Lactantii nomine, 
FS. 10. 14-16; Cyropedis, vii. .v. 11. 125. Cf. Claudian, xxii. De Laudibus 
Theophrastus, Historia PI. ii. cap. vi. Stilichonis, ii. 414-420. 
$. 2. 4. 6. 757. Pliny, H.N. vi. 31; & Ibid. 151. 
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xVi. 'O ®Soiwn$ Gpvedy eoTwW E& ey navri To Pig, 
TA@Vos @paitGTEPOS Kal pei{@y ATVYKPITWS, 
xa xpuootperodeoTepos, Oavpa rawov ral fevor” 
ras ka\aes $ mrryvoras bevEpors EE apwpdror 
enav & Oavy yiverat OKaNNE ek TouTov TAN, 
os hows Tdw yiveras Oaropevos nie. 
enidnpei & cis Alyurrov Ovhoxe 8 Altoria* 
@s 6 $«:\Gorpards now 'Aro\Noviov Big. | 
os 8 6 Atyurros lepoypapparevs Xaipnpor | 
Ederfev ev Ei8dypact Tov lepay YPAappdTrur, 
6 Þown£ EE ToiSs ETeETL Kal ENTAKLO XtNOS 
Ovnoxe, Tapayevopevos ev Toros Tois Alyurrou Þ, 

xvii. Paullo Fabio L. Vitellio Coss. (U. C. 787, A. D. 34,) 
post longum s8#xculorum ambitum avis Phoemix in Agyptum 
venit, prebuitque materiem doctissimis indigenarum et Gre- 
corum multa 8uper eo miraculo disserendi. de quibus con- 
gruunt, et plura ambigua, ed cognitu non absurda, promere 
libet. s8acrum 80h: 1d animal, et ore ac distinctu pennarum 
a ceteris avibus diversum consentiunt, qui formam ejus defi- 
niere. de numero annorum varia traduntur. maxime vul- 
gatum quingentorum spatium. gunt, qui adseverent mille 
quadringentos 8exaginta unum interjici : prioresque alites 
Sesostride primum post Amaside dominantibus, dein Ptole- 
mzo qui ex Macedonibus tertius regnavit, in civitatem cui 
Heliopolis nomen advolavisse, multo ceterarum volucrum 
comitatu novam faciem mirantium. sed antiquitas quidem 
obscura. inter Ptolemeum ac Tiberium minus ducenti quin- 
quaginta anni fuerunt. unde nonnulh falscum hunc phoenicem 
neque Arabum e terris credidere, nihilque usurpavisse ex his 
que vetus memoria firmavit. confecto quippe annorum nu- 
mero, ub1 mors propinquet, 8uis in terris struere nidum eoque 
vim genitalem adfundere ex qua fetum oriri. et primam 
adulto curam sepehiendi patris, neque 1d temere, 8ed sublato 
murrhz pondere tentatoque per longum iter, ubi par oneri 
par meatui 8t, 8ubire patrium corpus inque 8ohs aram per- 
ferre atque adolere. hec incerta et fabulosis aucta. cete- 
rum adspict aliquando in Agypto eam volucrem non am- 
bigitur i. 


h Tzetzes, Chiliades, v. Histor. vi. pearance A. D. 36, in the last year of 
i Tacitus, Annales, vi. 28. Cf. Dio, Tiberius. As also Cornelius Valeria- 
Iviti. 26; cf. 27. Zonaras, xi. 3. 551. C. nus, quoted by Pliny, H. N. x. 2. p. 7- 
each of whom dates this reported ap- Solinus, xxxiii. $. 14. 
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xvin. Hujus anno sexto....(U. C. 799, A. D. 46: the true 
year was A. D. 47,) visus.... apud Zgyptum Phoenix, quam 
volucrem ferunt anno quinquagesimo (corr. quingentesimo z 
gee the Epitome, in Claudio, which has the right number) 
ex Arabia memoratos locos adire +. . 
| xix. Apud eosdem nascitur Phoenix avis, aquile magnitu- 
| dine, capite honorato in conum plumis exstantibus, cristatis 
| faucibus, circa colla fulgore aureo, postera parte purpureus 
absque cauda, in qua roseis pennis ceruleus interscribitur 
mitor. probatum est quadraginta et quingentis eum durare 
annis. rogos 8uos struit cinnamis quos prope Panchaiam 
concinnat ; in 80lis urbe strue altaribus superposita. cum 
hujus vita magni anni fieri conversionem rata fides est inter 
auctores : licet plurimi eorum magnum annum non quin- 
gentis et quadraginta sed duodecim millbus nongentis quin- 
quaginta quatuor annis constare dicant |. 

xx. Mthiopes atque Indi discolores maxime et inenarra- 
biles ferunt aves; et ante omnes nobilem Arabia Phcoenicem, 
haud 8cio an fabulose, unum in toto orbe, nec vieum magno- 
pere. aquile narratur magnitudine, aur fulgore circa colla, 
cetero purpureus, czeruleam roseis caudam penmis distin- 
guentibus, cristis fauces caputque plumeo apice honestante. 

Primus atque diligentissimus togatorum de eo prodidit 
Mamihus, senator ille, maximis nobilis doctrinis doctore nul- 
lo : neminem exstitise qui viderit vescentem : 8acrum in 
Arabia 8oli esse : vivere annis DIX (aliter DxI. XL. DXL. DLX. 
DCLX.): 8enescentem cagize thurisque 8ucculis construere n1- 
dum, replere odoribus, et superemori. ex os8ibus deinde 
et medullis ejus nasci primo ceu vermiculum : inde fieri 
pullum : prineipioque justa funeri priori reddere, et totum 
deferre nidum prope Panchaiam in Solis urbem, et in ara 
ibi deponere. 

Quum hujus alitis vita magni conversionem anm fieri 


k Aurelius Victor, Claudius. Cf. Pli- is est magnus et verus annus quo eadem 
ny, H. N. x. 2. p. 7. Solinus, xxxiii. positio cceli siderumque que cum ma- 
14 Dexippus, apud Syncellum, 632. xime est rursum exsistet ; isque annus 
I. hp Suidas, Þ$ow. ® horum quos vocamus annorum xl 

Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxiii. 11. The MDpcccLtv (aliter xii MDccccLIv) com- 
Magnus Annus of 12,954 years, here plectitur. Cf. Macrobius, Somnium 
referred to, is that of Cicero, apud Scipionis, 1. cap. ii. Also Servius, ad 
Hortensium swvum. Tacitus, Dialogus ZEneid. i.269, where his text has 12,5545 
de Caussis corrupte eloquentiz, 16: and ad Aneid. iii. 284, where it stands 
Nam si, sicut Cicero in Hortensio scribit, 12,954- 


P2 
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prodidit idem Mamlius ; iterumque significationes tempe- 
statum et 8iderum easdem reverti. hoc autem circa meri- 
diem - incipere, quo die 8ignum Arietis 80l intraverit. et fu- 
188e eJus Cconverslonis annum prodente 8 P. Licinio Cn. 
Cornelio Coss. ducentesmum quintum decimum® (aliter 
CCXXV.) 

These two were consuls U. C. 657 of the Varronian reck- 
oning, B. C. 97 : Cn. Cornelius Lentulus P. Licinius Cras- 
gus. Cf, Pliny, H. N. xxx. 8. 


Section III. —Observations on the preceding statements, and 
inferences from them. 

1. The first observation which may be made on the pre- 
ceding testimonies is this: That, to judge from the concur- 
rent accounts and common behef of antiquity as thus re- 
presented, the Phoenix must have been 8omething singular 
of its kind: there could have been no such thing #n rerum 
natura as two Phcoanixes at one and the 8ame time. And 
yet there was always one Phoenix. The 8uccesmon of Phce- 
nixes was never interrupted : and this mystical bird, having 
once come into existence in the person of one living type 
and representative of its proper genus and proper form, 
never afterwards became extinct. 

It is indeed 8upposed, in each of these accounts, that the 
Phoenix which was destined to perpetuate this 8uccession, 
and to repregent its proper 8pecies for another period of the 
same kind, e into existence in 80me manner or other in 
the lifetime of the preceding Phoenix ; but not in the shape 
of the full grown and perfect individual of the proper kind, 
only of the nascent or adolescent one ; derived (as the ne- 
cessity of the case required, if it was to be a reproduction of 
the 8ame kind of being,) from the substance of the parent 
bird, and therefore still in its lifetime ; but not yet mature : 
not yet adapted to be the representative of the nature of the 
parent bird mn all respects, until after its death. 

n. It must be inferred from these testimonies without ex- 
ception, that the Phoenix was never 8upposed to become 
vigible, never to be actually sen, in any quarter of the an- 


_ cient world, but Egypt; nor in any locality in Egypt itself 


m Pliny, H.N. x. 2. 
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except that of the ancient Heliopolis. The bird itself was a 
golitary being. Its existence was 8upposed to be passed at 
a distance even from Egypt; in Arabia, i. e. in the solitude 
and geclusion of the desert; in India, in Athiopia ; or 
wheresoever it might be conceived to be most effectually 
concealed from view and observation. If these representa- 
tions made part of the history of this bird from the first, 
the foundation on which they rested must have been this ; 
Though the Phoenix must always be somewhere in existence, 
it could never be visible any where except in Egypt, nor 
any where in Egypt except at Hehopolis. 

m. It must also be inferred from these testimonies that, 
though the Phoenix was never 8upposed to be visible except 
at Heliopolis im Egypt, it was not to be seen at all times 
even at Hehopolis. It was not to be 8een at Heliopolis itself 
in the whole period of its existence except twice ; once when 
it was coming into existence, and again when it was ceasing 
to exist. It must come into existence at Hehopolis, and it 
must cease to exist at Heliopols : and therefore 1t must be 
8een at Heliopolis twice in the course of its existence ; once 
at its beginning and a second time at its end. At any other 
period of its existence but these two, it was no more to be 
8een at Hehopolhs than any where else. 

If these circumstances too made a part of the conception 
and of the representation of the fable from the first, (as they 
appear to have done,) they are evidently of the greatest im- 
portance to the discovery of the meaning of the fable itself : 
especially if any thing like the doctrine of a period or cycle 
of a certain kind was intended to be conveyed by it. A 
period or cycle is necessarily 8ingular of its kind. There can 
never be more than one s8uch in existence at once. And yet 
it is 8omething perpetual ; something which cannot cease ; 
Something which must be repeated and reiterated ; s8ome- 
thing which can no 80oner have come to an end than it must 
begin again, and go on in the 8ame way, and for the same 
length of time, as before. A period or cycle can never want 
its proper representative at a given time, to carry on the 
8uccession of such periods in general: and yet there can 
never be more than one such in existence at once, nor serving 
that purpose at a given time. A solar, a lunar, or a sidereal 
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period too must involve the -distinction of meridians. It 
must be adapted to some meridian ; and-yet to no meridian 
but its own. Nothing would: be clearer consequently, 'or 
more certain, than it is from the preceding accounts, that if 
the fable of the Phoenix did s8nppose a period of some kind 
from the first, 8olar, lunar, or sidereal, in which there must 
necessarily be a constant reference to some meridian, the 
meridian recognised by it must have been that of the ancient 
Hehopohs m Egypt. | 

And this being the cage, we may very well be permitted to 
call in question the truth of zome parts of the preceding ac- 
counts—relating to the supposed eircumstances of the termi- 
nation of the existence of the Phoenix; and to those of its 
coming to life again. According to these representations, the 
parent bird died in Arabia, and the young bird was produced 
in Arabia* : and though the parent'bird is &upposed even m 
this cage to be brought to Heliopolis im Egypt, it is not in 
order to die at Heliopolis, but in order to be buried there : it 
18 not to give birth to the young bird there, but as carried 
thither by the young bird itself, already born and already ar- 
rived at maturity. If the fable of the Phoenix really involved 
the doctrine of a period of any kind, and of the disxtinction of 
meridians, it is manifest that these -representations would be 
mconsstent with its original conception; and therefore that 
they could not have entered mto- the ' original form of the 


* It appears to us that the connection of Arabia with the fable of the 
Phcenix was altogether xara ovuBenxds or per accidens ; and due gimply 
to the circumstance that Heliopolis itself its proper city was one of the 
nearest to the desert of Arabia, in Egypt. It stood on the confines of the 
Delta and of the deeert of Arabia, Unum-preterea intus et Arabie con- 
terminum claritatis magnee s8olis oppidum : Pliny, H. N. v. 11. Cf. Strabo, 
xVIi. I. H pey ory HAovro\ires ev» Th ApaſSig eorive And according to 
Juba, quoted by Pliny, H. N. vi. 34, the Arabians were the founders of 
Heliopolis itself : Solis quoque oppidum quod non procul Memphi in 
Agypto situm diximus Arabas conditores habere. Stephanus Bysz. in no- 
mine seems to make a distinction between the Egyptian Heliopolis and 
the Arabian, placing the latter in the Aromatifera regio of Arabia itself. 
Ptolemy however, Geographia, lib. iv. cap. v. $ 54, has, Kat ey pefopiois 
'ApaBtias «al 'ApodtronoNews Bafuvhor, *HAwvrokes, and 'Hpowy mos : 
and yet { 53, just before, he mentions the youds *HAcovro\trys in the pro- 
per order, and its metropolis or principal city, from which it took its name, 
as *HAtov 9 *Oviov Tos. 
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story connected with it. Nor do they appear indeed in all 
our accounts. They make part of Herodotus' : but they do 

not enter into that of Horapollo : which we should consider 
1] 7 to be the most genuine and authentic of all, the most faithful 
version of the traditional history of this mystical bird from 
the first ; at least in this respect. According to this ac- 
courit, the old Phoenix comes expressly to Heliopolis at the 
proper time, to end its existence there; and the young Phoe- 
nix at the proper time comes into being at Heliopolis also. 
On this principle there was a 8tated and regular connection 
between this bird and Hehopolis ; but only at two periods 
in its existence. It must be there when it came into exist- 
ence, and 1t must be there when it went out of existence. 
All this is 80 natural and even 80 necessary, on the supposi- 
tion of the concealed reference, under the exterior of this 
fable, of a certain cycle to a certain meridian ; that we cannot 
doubt it must have been the order of things supposed by the 
fable, from the first. It is as8erted by Horapollo, and by 
others of our testimonies ; nor do we hesitate to as8ume it 
as the truth. 

iv. It is clearly implied in all the preceding testimonies 
that there was the closest connection between the Phoenix 
and the 8un. It is agreed that it was sacred to the sun : 
that the city, where only, if any where, it was to be seen, 
was the city of the sun ; that being the name of the city in 
Greek, *HAovroas, or Hehopolis. In the city of the sun, 
in the temple of the sun, and even on the altar of the «wn 
there, it terminated its existence: and in this temple it was 
buried : and in this temple, in due time, it came to life again, 
to stand in the s8ame relation to the 8un, as the living bird 
of the sun, for another period of the same kind as before. 
Nothing then may be more certainly taken for granted than 
that the Phoenix and the un in the original conception of 
the fable must have been connected in a peculiar manner. 
There is nothing in the accounts of the fable which have 
been handed down to us to imply the slightest connection 
with the moon ; nor, as far as we have yet discovered, even 
with the stars. And if we suppose the doctrine of a period 
or cycle of any kind to have entered into the fable from the 
first, the inference from this distinction too would evidently 
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be of great importance to the discovery of the kind of period 
or cycle actually intended by it : viz. as neither a lunar nor 
a Sidereal, but a solar, one of 8ome kind or other. 


SECTION IV .— Confirmation of the conclusion that the Phenix 
was the type of a period by the sense of the hieroglyphical 
8&ymbol of the Pheeniz. 


If we proceed in the next place to inquire into the mean- 
ing, 8upposed to be attached to this 8ymbol of the Phoenix, 
when used as an hieroglyphical device of a certain kind ; and 
if we may only assume that these hieroglyphical senses of the 
8jmbol have been correctly explained by Horapollo ; we 
8hall find that this particular device of the Phoenix appears 
to have been 8 employed in three different meanings at 
least. | 

1. It was ued as a s8ymbol of longevity; of long-con- 
tinuing-existence® : Puxqv dt evrav0a noAkdv xporov dtarpiBovoay 
BouX6pevor ypdyas, 1 TAnppopay, poivixa T0 Gpveov {wypapodot. 
Wuxnv pev Eenerdn Tdvrwv pev TAEV Ev TH KOOjip TMOAUVXPOPWTATOV 
VTApNEtL TOUTO TO (Gov TmANupopary IE Enid) manlov EoTly 0 own 
ovuSonov, ob wundev Core mNeiov kari TOY K6opor TAVTOY Yap 
eniBalver cal mavras Efepevve 6 Aost. 

n. It was used as a familiar mode of representing the idea of 


* We do not propose to specify all the meanings attributed to the hierogly- 
phical symbol of the Phcenix : nor is it necessary we should. With regard 
to this one of the m\nupupa (overflowing or inundation) Horapollo's testi- 
mony is important, in 80 distinctly asserting the relation of the Phcenix to 
the 8un. But to derive this particular signification of the Phoenix hiero- 
glyphically from that relation is a farfetched and unnatural idea, The 
Phoenix had a virtual connection with the rige of the Nile through the 
lunar mansions ; as we 8hall see hereafter. In the course of time it came 
to have a till closer connection with it; and even with the inundation 
properly 80 called; that is, with the time when the Nile, being full, over- 
flows and inundates the country. This is the most natural way of accounting 
for its being used as the symbol of an inundation, a fulness, a redun- 

dancy, an overflowing of any kind. 


nj. 34 The Egyptian word for the of Bat the soul. But before the Egyp- 
goul, according to Horapollo, was Baf tians transferred the symbol of the 
(i. 7.) And that for the palm tree Phoenix, in the sense of the bird 80 
8eems to have been Bdis. These would called, to the 8oul, it is probable they 
resemble each other; and it was very had become aware of the ambiguity of 
natural to make the Phoenix in the the word $0 in Greek,'as denoting 
sense of the palm tree, Bdis, the symbol both the Phoenix and the palm tree. 
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a return from abroad after a long absence. The passage which 
ascertains this fact was produced 8upra”®. It confirms and 
Hlustrates this interpretation of the symbol, that according 
to 8ir Gardiner Wilkinson? one of the devices of the sails of 
Ships among the Egyptians was a Phoenix; and, as every 
one must admit, a very proper and significant one, with 8uch 
a meaning as this 8econd of the senses assigned it by Hora- 
pollo, m the cage of those who were obliged to cross the 
8eas to foreign parts, and to be much from home. 

m. It was the type or 8ymbol of a restitution ; of a period 
of 8ome kind, only not of short duration; after which the 
Same course of things was s8upposed to begin again, in order 
to proceed afresh in the 8ame way : *Anoxardoraow It ToAv- 
Xpdmov Bovoeror onuivar bolvira T0 Gpveov Cwypapodow. Erel- 
vos Yap OTE yevvarai aTOKATACTATES yiverai TpaypdTwy. yeuvarat 
$e Towourp Tponte. GTav uwehhy TeExeurav 0 oing poo EauTOv 
ent Thv yh, kat-6Thv EK TOY pryparos NapSdve.. rat CK TOD tx@pos 
r03 carappeovros dia Ths omhs A\Nos yevvarar odros Te fipa T6 
TTEpoquioar ov To Tarpt Topevera els Thy HAlov T6Aw Thy ev 
Alyumro. kal Tapayervopevos Exet (0 narhp) Ga T1 Aov avaro\y 
Exeioe TENEVTG. Kat peta TOv Odvaroy TO) maTpds 6 veoooos TdAW 
ent Tv idiav Tarplda Unreow. ot I lepets Ths Atyonrov Toorov 
TOv amoVavevpra $oivixa OdmTOVO WI. 

Now it is easy to perceive that, among these three mean- 
ings of the game 8ymbol, the first and the second might 
readily be derived from the third ; if that was previously in 
existence and commonly recognised. It is clear from this 
last mterpretation of 1t that the Phoenix was the type of a 
period. Now every period must be of a certain duration ; 
and 8ome may be of long duration. If the Phoenix was the 
8ymbol of a period of this kind in particular, it would be one 
of the most obvious types of continued existence, that is of 
longevity, also: and thus we should account for the first of 
the senses enumerated above, simply from the acknowledged 
reception of the last. Yet every period of: stated duration, 
however long, must come to an end at last: and therefore 
the Phoenix, even in this point of view, might still be a 8ymbol 
of a return from abroad after a long interval of absence. 

We may safely infer therefore that of these three meanings, 
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the last mugst have been prior to the other two; and the 
original idea from which both of these were derived. It 
follows that among these three this last must have been its 
first and most proper meaning ; and that, whatsoever else 
the Phoenix might denote in the language of hieroglyphics, 
it denoted nothing 80 properly as a period, which, after a 
8tated interval of time commensurate with its proper du- 
ration, necessarily came to an end; yet only to be renewed, 
and to begin again, and to proceed in the 8xame manner as 
before. But it is also to be mnferred, even from this most 
natural explanation of the 8ymbol, according to Horapollo, 
that it was not any kind of restitution which was denoted by 
it, but a restitution after a long time, (an G&roxardoTacs ToAv- 
xp6vuos:) and therefore that, as the type of a period, the Phoenix 
was not the type of one of short duration, but of something 
considerable of its kind. 

Accordingly we find that, even on grammatical and etymo- 
logical principles, this interpretation of the &ymbol is con- 
firmed by the meaning of the word. It appears to be agreed 
among those who are best acquainted both with the ancient 
language of Egypt and with the modern Coptic, that this 
word Phoenix, which has come down to us in the form of the 
Greek ®Þotvif, and 80 far identical with the name of the palm 
tree in that language, is in reality a native Egyptian word ; 
but a compound one; consisting of two parts ; one of them 
the definite article in the ancient Egyptian or modern Coptic, 
pt or phe, the other, the Egyptian or Coptic term for an age 
or a period, enec : both together making up the compound 
word Pi-enec or Phenec®; which im Greek was easily con- 
founded with Þoiwvi{ a palm tree; but in its own 
really meant nothing but © the age,” © the period,” © the 
cycle ;” yet, as uged with the article and absolutely, the age, 
the period, the cycle, xar” efoxv. 


r Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Second Series, ii. xiv. 228. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


On the epoch of the Phenix period; and on the method of 
arrwing at tt. 


SECTION I.—On the different measures assigned to the Phenix 
period. 

Tas proper 8ense of this word Phoenix then at first being 
that of © the period,” and the proper idea intended to be 
conveyed by it being always that of © some period;” the 
next question is what was the measure of this period ? what 
was the length as8igned it at first ? and in what manner 1s it 
* found to be afterwards represented ? and whether uniformly 
80, or not. The answers to these questions in general are 
returned by the testimonies collected above ; which are not 
indeed all that might have been produced to the s8ame 
effect, but, if we are not mistaken, are all for which we have 
any occasion at present, and in answer to such questions as 
these. 

Now we find these testimonies agreeing in representing 
the Phoenix as the type of a period ; that is, of 8ome interval 
of duration supposed to be commensurate with the existence 
of the bird which they call the Phoenix, and which they de- 
8cribe in that capacity ; of some interval which began with 
the existence of the Phoenix, and ended with that existence, 
and lasted meanwhile as long as that existence itself. This is 
gufficient to identify the Phoenix with 8ome proper period or 
other : and as all our authorities concur im connecting its 
existence with a period of this kind, we may conclude that 
this was the relation in which it had been traditionally 
handed down, as the type and representative of 8ome interval 
of duration with which it was indissolubly connected. We 
have 8een that this explanation of the symbol is confirmed 
by the proper meaning of the name : and it is evidently the 
only one which is calculated to account for the most charac- 
teristic and peculiar of all the circumstances in the history of 
the bird itself on which our testimonies insist ; its being 
sngular of its kind—that there was always one Phenix and 
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the last must have been prior to the other two; and the 
original idea from which both of these were derived. It 
follows that among these three this last must have been its 
first and most proper meaning ; and that, whatsoever else 
the Phoenix might denote in the language of hieroglyphics, 
it denoted nothing 80 properly as a period, which, after a 
stated interval of time commensurate with its proper du- 
ration, necessarily came to an end; yet only to be renewed, 
and to begin again, and to proceed in the 8ame manner as 
before. But it is also to be inferred, even from this most 
natural explanation of the s8ymbol, according to Horapollo, 
that it was not any kind of resiitution which was denoted by 
it, but a restitution after a long time, (an droxardoTaos noAv- 
xp6vuos:) and therefore that, as the type of a period, the Phoenix 
was not the type of one of short duration, but of something 
considerable of its kind. 

Accordingly we find that, even on grammatical and etymo- 
logical principles, this interpretation of the s&ymbol is con- 
firmed by the meaning of the word. It appears to be agreed 
among those who are best acquainted both with the ancient 
language of Egypt and with the modern Coptic, that this 
word Phoenix, which has come down to us i the form of the 
Greek ®oivif, and 80 far identical with the name of the palm 
tree in that language, is in reality a native Egyptian word ; 
but a compound one ; consisting of two parts ; one of them 
the definite article in the ancient Egyptian or modern Coptic, 
pt or phe, the other, the Egyptian or Coptic term for an age 
or & period, enec : both together making up the compound 
word Pi-enec or Phenec®; which im Greek was eagily con- 
founded with Þoiwvis a palm tree; but in its own 
really meant nothing but © the age,” © the period,” © the 
cycle ;” yet, as used with the article and absolutely, the age, 
the period, the cycle, xar” &foxnv. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


On the epoch of the Phenix period; and on the method of 
arriving at i. 


SECTION I.—On the different measures as8igned to the Phenix 
period. 

Taz proper 8ense of this word Phoenix then at first being 
that of © the period,” and the proper idea intended to be 
conveyed by it being always that of © 8ome period ;” the 
next question is what was the measure of this period ? what 
was the length assigned it at first ? and in what manner is it 


* found to be afterwards represented ? and whether uniformly 


80, or not. The answers to these questions in general are 
returned by the testimonies collected above ; which are not 
indeed all that might have been produced to the s8ame 
effect, but, if we are not mistaken, are all for which we have 
any occasgion at present, and in answer to such questions as 
these. 

Now we find these testimonies agreeing mn representing 
the Phoenix as the type of a period ; that is, of 8ome interval 
of duration 8upposed to be commensurate with the existence 
of the bird which they call the Phoenix, and which they de- 
8cribe in that capacity ; of some interval which began with 
the existence of the Phoenix, and ended with that existence, 
and lasted meanwhile as long as that existence itself. 'This 1s 
gufficient to identify the Phoenix with 8ome proper period or 
other : and as all our authorities concur m connecting its 
existence with a period of this kind, we may conclude that 
this was the relation in which it had been traditionally 
handed down, as the type and representative of some interval 
of duration with which it was indissolubly connected. We 
have seen that this explanation of the symbol is confirmed 
by the proper meaning of the name : and it is evidently the 
only one which is calculated to account for the most charac- 
teristic and peculiar of all the cireumstances in the history of 
the bird itself on which our testimonies insist ; its being 
singular of its kind—that there was always one Phoenix and 
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8omewhere ; but that there were never two, and at the 8ame 
time, any where. In a 8nccession of periods there never can 
be more than one which is in existence and going on at a 
given time: and yet in 8uch a 8uccession there never can be 
wanting a proper period at the proper time. 

But with regard to the actual measure of the period thus 
gupposed to be represented by the Phcoenix ; though we do 
not find our authorities agreeing to define it alike, yet among 
the testimonies produced above we find no meagure assigned 
it, de facto, but one of these six : the period of 500 years, the 
period of 509 years, the period of 540 years, the period of 
1000 years, the period of 1461 years, and the period of 7006 
years: and though there are various readings of the text in 
8ome of these instances, which might render these numbers 
questionable, we may leave them ont of consideration at 
present, and as8ume that the readings in each instance are 
genwne. 

1. Among these different periods we will begin with the 
longest, the period of 7006 years. The only authority pro- 
duced for this statement 8upra is Tzetzes, the author of the 
Chiliads, whose own time 8eems to have been the twelfth 
century of the Christian zra; or at the utmost, Cheremon, 
the Egyptian hierogrammateus, from whom he professed to 
take it. And though this Cheremon is older than Porphyryf, 
(that is than the second or third century of the Christian 
#ra,) and older than Josephus, who probably quotes the 8ame 
writer als0s ; this 1s no proof of his antiquity, or that he might 
not be comparatively modern. Strabo has mentioned a 
Cheremon of Alexandria, a contemporary of AMlins Gallus, 
the Roman prefect of Egypt, and of himself, but only as an 
ignorant and vainglorious pretender to knowledge and in- 
formation which he did not possessÞ ; and Suidas has men- 
tioned another, the author of a work upon hieroglyphics ; 
but he does not specify his age. It is 8elf-evident that net- 
ther Tzetzes nor Chazremon in point of antiquity would be 
competent to decide a question like this, of the first and 


f Eusebius, Prep. Evangelica, iii. 4 Abstinentia, iv. 6-8. 
$ 1. 197: v. 10. $ 5.421. Porphyry, s Contra Apion. 1. 32, 33- 
Epistola ad Anebonem, (cf. Iamblichus, h Lib. xvil. 1. 
De Mysteriis.) Cf. also Porphyry, De 
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proper measure of the Phenix period ; especially in oppo- 
8ition to older testimony, and testimony uniformly to the 
same effect. This period of 7006 years is confuted by its 
own magnitude: for if it was really the measure of the 
Phoenix cycle from the first, 8uch a phenomenon as the re- 
appearance of the Phoenix (that is, of the actual termination 
even of the first 8uch cycle) has yet to be witnessed. It 
cannot yet have happened since the beginning of things. 
We may dismiss this period therefore, as the least authentic 
of all; that is, as the least entitled to be considered the 
traditionary measure of the Phoenix cycle : though in what 
manner even this might admit of being explained and ac- 
counted for, is another question. 

1. The next measure of the period, in point of magnitude, 
is that of 1461 years; the fact of which we learn from Ta- 
citus. We have already explained that this is the proper 
meagure of the Sothiacal period ; 1461 years of its own #ra 
or its own notation, and 1460 of the mean Julian. Unless 
therefore the Phoenix period of the Egyptians was the 8ame 
thing as the Sothiacal, only under a different name, this 
period of 1461 years, proper to the latter, never could have 
been the true measure of the former from the first. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the Phoenix period, in its first 
and proper meaning, was a totally different thing from the 
Sothiacal. This measure of the period therefore must be 
altogether set aside at present, as utterly inapplicable to it at 
first; though whether even this might not come in the 
course of time to be mixed up with the true period, and 
possibly even to be confounded with it, is another question. 

wm. The next greatest measure of the period, which we find 
upon record, is that of 1000 years. It is observable however 
that it begins to appear only in writers of comparatively late 
date. The first of our authorities who mentions it 1s Martial, 
in the reign of Domitian, and towards the end of the first 
century of the Christian zra; the next the author of the 
poem ascribed to Lactantius, whose age was the beginning of 
the fourth century ; the next to him Ausonius and Claudian, 
both at the end of this century, or at the beginning of the 
next ; and lastly Nonnus of Panopolis, author of the Diony- 
Siaca, in the fifth or s8ixth. No one of these is proper to be 
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appealed to upon a question which goes 80 far back into 
antiquity as this of the origin of the Phoenix period. And 
yet it could not be assumed for certain that even the measure 
as8igned mm these instances was really a different thing from 
the genuine measure of antiquity. For if that measure was 
the period of 500 years; this of 1000 years is only that 
period doubled: and nothing would be eazter than to derive 
this period from the former, either by doubling it at once, or 
by confounding two successive periods of the legitimate 
length with one; or by dividing. a given interval of time 
between successive manifestations of the Phoenix, 80 as to 
give 1000 years to each. We must digmiss this measure 
then as well as the preceding : though in what manner even 
this nught have been obtained from the genuine measure, 
and probably was 80, 1s a question which we reserve for the 
present. 

iv. The measures remaining are those of 540, 509, and 
500 years respectively : and these differ 80 little from each 
other, as thus 8tated, (the numbers which express them in 
each instance being asxumed to be genuine,) that every one 
must admit it to be both possible and probable that origin- 
ally they may have been the 8ame. 

The first of these is Solinus? period of 540 years. It is 
observable that thongh his own account of the Phoenix, 
when compared with Pliny's, shews plainly that he borrowed 
other particulars of that account from Pliny, yet he did not 
borrow this period from him; for it does not occur in Pliny. 
It is observable too that he proposes it as 8omething of 
which there could be no doubt ; something of which it might 
be 8aid, Probatum erat: the measure of the period thus 
assigned, that is, the length of the existence of the Phoenix 
itself, had been attested and confirmed by experience and by 
the matter of fact. Nor does there 8eem to be any reason to 
doubt of the soundness of his numbers, 540. The reading mn 
the first of these instances is confirmed by that in the se- 
cond ; where the 8ame number of 540 is opposed to the 
measure of the annus magnus 12,954. We cannot therefore 
assume that this was not an actual measure of the Phoenix 
period, which Solinus had met with 8somewhere or other ; 
confirmed in his opinion too by sufficient proofs of its truth : 
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nor could we venture to set this aside at once, as we have 
done the other three; though in what manner it is to be 
explained remains yet to be seen. 

v. The period of 509 years rests on the authority of the 
Roman senator Manilius, mentioned indeed in this instance 
by Pliny ; but of whom nothing is known from any other 
quarter. And as his age appears to have been specified by 
himself, U. C. 657 B.C. 97; this is sufficient to distinguish 
him from Manilius, author of the Astronomica, who was 
writing that work either in or after A. D. 9”: and who 
8eems to be described by Pliny*, under the name of Ma- 
milius Antiochus, and sister's 8on (consobrinus, or cousin) of 
P. Mimus, commonly called P. Syrus. 

But whosocever this Manilius was, it is evident that Pliny 
gives him the highest character for learning and erudition, 
8elf-acquired too, or doctore nullo; and egspecially on this 
question of the history of the Phoenix, to which he appears 
to have paid particular attention : 80 much 80, that Pliny 
must have thought it superfluous to quote any authority but 
his concerning it—thongh he could not have been ignorant 
of the existence of other accounts of the same thing which 
differed from his. Now as Pliny the Elder was a man of 
good sense and good judgment, and of multifarious reading 
and information himself, we should not be justified in 8us- 
pecting the truth of the character which he has given of this 
writer, and on this one point. We shall 8e hereafter that 
no testzmony of antiquity has come nearer to the truth than 
his. At present however we receive his Phoenix period as 
only one among others, which have been traditionally handed 
down; and such as it stands in his text, at 509 years : though 
that may not be absolutely correct. And it differs 0 little 
in that form from the period of 500 years—that it might well 
be considered @ priori only an accidental variation from it. 

vi. The period of 500 years alone remains: and this is the 
period assigned by Herodotus, and apparently by Hecatzus, 
and by Pythagoras, before Herodotus ; that is, by the oldest 
of all our authorities, and from information received con- 
cerning it in Egypt itself. Tt is the period 80 often and 80 


u Astronomica, i. 896. Temporum, Chronicon of Jerome, ad 
w H. N. xxxv. 58. Cf. Thesaurus ann. 1974. Olymp. 184. 2. 
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generally assigned that, whatsoever exceptions there may be 
to the contrary, every one must acquiesce in the reasonable- 
ness of 'Tacitus' observation, Maxime vulgatum quingentorum 
spatium. If there was any period more generally assigned 
and more generally received than another, it was this of 500 
years. If the true measure of the period therefore was ever 
allowed by the Egyptians to transpire, this must have been 
the form in which it got abroad. We as8ume then that if 
there was such a thing, from the first, as a traditionary 
measure of the period, it was this term of 500 years: and 
we 8hall find this asxumption confirmed hereafter by the 
matter of fact. We will add only, at present, that, whether 
these were 500 equable years or 500 Julan, it would make 
no difference to the nominal length of the period. We believe 
however that in the original conception of the period, and in 
its practical application and measurement, it was intended 
to be reckoned, and it was actually reckoned, in mean Julian 
years, or at least in mean natural. 


SECTION IT.—On the number of Phenix periods which are 
on record. 


The conclusion at which we have just arrived, that three 
measgures of the Phoenix period only are as8ignable from 
testimony, entitled @ prior: to any degree of authority, that 
of 540, that of 509, and that of 500 years respectively ; that 
even these three differ 80 little that probably all may be 
ultimately the same ; that among these that which has every 
prescription in its favour, as the original and traditionary 
measure of the period, is the term of 500 years ; this conclu- 
810n, We 8ay, is of great importance. It is the first step 
necessary to the discovery of the epoch of the period ; though 
not sufficient for that purpose merely of itself, and without 
additional data, not yet s8upplied. | : 

The length of the Phoenix period might be known ; but 
unless the number of periods, which actually elapsed and are 
actually on record, were also known, we 8should not be en- 
abled to go back to the origin of all merely by knowing the 
length of each. But if both the length of each period and 
the number of such periods were known, nothing would be 
easier than to ascend to the epoch of all. The next question 
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then, in the order of the present inquiry, would 8eem to be 
that of the number of Phoenix periods: and whether any 
thing 18 known or can be known at present of the absolute 
number of such periods from the number which are actually 
on record. 

Now the number of Phoenix periods is virtually the same 
thing as the number of the appearances of the Phoenix : for 
the Phoenix was never 8een except at the end or at the begin- 
ning of a period. And though on this principle there might 
be two recorded appearances of a Phoenix in connection with 
only one period, (one at the beginning and the other at the 
end ;) 8till, as a general rule, we might safely undertake to 
829 y that, did we know the actual number of recorded appear- 
ances of the Phoenix, we should also know the actual number 
of Phenix periods. 

The author of the poem ascribed to Lactantius gave us to 
understand that every appearance was registered by the 
priests on 8tone, (that is, in the hieroglyphical character, and 
in the usual manner of the hieroglyphical sculpturings on 
* $tone,) at the time when it took place. There is nothing 
improbable in that statement. On the contrary, we may 
take it for granted that every 8uch appearance both would 
be recorded, (and in this manner too,) and actually was 80, 
in its proper order of time ; by these appearances only being 
understood the proper beginning and proper ending of every 
Pheenix period itself : and that consequently every sculpture 
of a Phoenix, which is 8till discoverable on the monuments of 
ancient Egypt, might be intended, and probably was 80, of 
the 8ign and geal of some 8uch manifestation ; that is, of the 
end of one period and of the beginning of another. 

Such representations are still to be met with in Egypt ; 
and, according to the writers on these 8ubjects*, as early as 
the monuments 8upposed to have been erected about the 
commencement of the 18th dynasty ; which dynasty in the 
_ 8cheme and arrangement of Bockhy began B. C. 1655 and 
ended B. C. 1345. But the monumental Phoenix (the figure 
at least which is considered to represent that bird on the 
8culptures at present) is a very different thing from the 
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generally assigned that, whatsoever exceptions there may be 
to the contrary, every one must acquiesce in the reasonable- 
ness of Tacitus' observation, Maxime vulgatum quingentorum 
spatium. If there was any period more generally assigned 
and more generally received than another, it was this of 500 
years. If the true measure of the period therefore was ever 
allowed by the Egyptians to transpire, this must have been 
the form in which it got abroad. We assume then that if 
there was 8uch a thing, from the first, as a traditionary 
measure of the period, it was this term of 500 years: and 
we 8hall find this assumption confirmed hereafter by the 
matter of fact. We will add only, at present, that, whether 
these were 500 equable years or 500 Julian, it would make 
no difference to the nominal length of the period. We believe 
however that in the original conception of the period, and in 
its practical application and measurement, it was intended 
to be reckoned, and it was actually reckoned, in mean Julian 
years, or at least in mean natural. 


SECTION IT.—On the number of Phenix periods which are 
on record. 


The conclusion at which we have just arrived, that three 
measures of the Phoenix period only are as8ignable from 
testimony, entitled a priori to any degree of authority, that 
of 540, that of 509, and that of 500 years respectively ; that 
even these three differ 80 little that probably all may be 
ultimately the 8ame ; that among these that which has every 
prescription in its favour, as the original and traditionary 
measure of the period, is the term of 500 years; this conclu- 
810Nn, we $ay, 1s of great importance. It is the first step 
necess8ary to the discovery of the epoch of the period ; though 
not sufficient for that purpose merely of itself, and without 
additional data, not yet supplied. 

The length of the Phenix period might be known ; but 
unless the number of periods, which actually elapsed and are 
actually on record, were also known, we should not be en- 
abled to go back to the origin of all merely by knowing the 
length of each. But if both the length of each period and 
the number of 8uch periods were known, nothing would be 
eager than to ascend to the epoch of all. The next question 
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then, in the order of the present inquiry, would 8eem to be 
that of the number of Phoenix periods: and whether any 
thing is known or can be known at present of the absolute 
number of such periods from the number which are actually 
on record. 

Now the number of Phoenix periods is virtually the 8ame 
thing as the number of the appearances of the Phcenix : for 
the Phoenix was never 8een except at the end or at the begin- 
ning of a period. And though on this principle there might 
be two recorded appearances of a Phoenix in connection with 
only one period, (one at the beginning and the other at the 
end ;) s8till, as a general rule, we might 8afely undertake to 
8ay that, did we know the actual number of recorded appear- 
ances of the Phoenix, we should also know the actual number 
of Phenix periods. 

The author of the poem ascribed to Lactantius gave us to 
understand that every appearance was registered by the 
priests on stone, (that is, in the hieroglyphical character, and 
in the usual manner of the hieroglyphical sculpturings on 
* 8tone,) at the time when it took place. There 1s nothing 
improbable in that statement. On the contrary, we may 
take it for granted that every 8uch appearance both would 
be recorded, (and in this manner too,) and actually was 80, 
in its proper order of time; by these appearances only being 
understood the proper beginning and proper ending of every 
Phcenix period itself : and that consequently every sculpture 
of a Phoenix, which 1s 8till discoverable on the monuments of 
ancient Egypt, might be intended, and probably was 80, of 
the sign and seal of 8ome 8uch manifestation ; that 1s, of the 
end of one period and of the beginning of another. 

Such representations are 8till to be met with in Egypt ; 
and, according to the writers on these 8ubjects*, as early as 
the monuments 8upposed to have been erected about the 
commencement, of the 18th dynasty ; which dynasty in the 
_ 8cheme and arrangement of Bockhy began B. C. 1655 and 
ended B. C. 1345. But the monumental Phoenix (the figure 
at least which is considered to represent that bird on the 
8culptures at present) 1s a very different thing from the 
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traditionary Phoenix, handed down in the descriptions pro- 
duced above, beginning with that of Herodotus. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkingon's account of the monumental 
Phcenix is the following = : © The Egyptian Phoenix is repre- 
8ented under the form of a bird, with wings partly raised, 
and seated upon its open claws*, having at the back of its 
head a mall tuft of feathers similar to that of the crested 
plover 80 common in Egypt : and in front it raises two human 
arms as if in the attitude of prayer.” 

. - « » © They sometimes represent the Phoenix under the 
form of a many with wings in the s8ame attitude of prayer, 
and bearing the tuft of feathers on his head, accompanied 
also by a star, which . . . seems to have been connected with 
the idea of adoration 7.” 

What imagination, we may ask, could possibly recognise, 
in this description, that representation of the Phoenix, 
which the ancients have left on record, beginning with Hero- 
dotus ? the picture which they have drawn (all in the 
8ame colours, only 80me more circumstantially than others) 
of the bird outvying the particoloured hues of the rainbow ; 
80 curiously decked and set off in red, and flame, and purple, 
and emerald ; the paragon of birds themselves both for size 
and for beauty?” Are we then to suppose that the moderns 
have mistaken the s8ymbol of the Phenix on the sculptures 
at present ? or that the ancients, beginning with Herodotus, 
were mistaken in what they 8upposed to be the Phoenix ? or 
lastly that the priests purposely pointed out to the strangers 


* To seem to be rising, yet on its own claws, and at the same time to 
be fluttering, and expanding its wings, is an imitation of the natural 
gesture by which a bird expresses the emotion of joy. This representation 
appears to have been intended to imply that the Phoenix, coming on such 
occasions into the presence of its lord and master the Sun, is saluting him 
with this natural expression of its feelings : adoring him, and at the same 
time testifying its joy. 

f The Phoenix in the form of a man geems to have been intended as 
the type of the human eoul. 

t The meaning of this symbol appears to us to be mistaken. It is rather 
ns Piet Every tar is singular of its kind : and 80 was every 

cenix. 


* Second Series, loco cit. p. 304. Cf. the Chevalier Bunsen, App. ii. A. Ideo- 
graphics, No, 323, 324 (p. 518). 
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who came among them some other picture as that of the 
Phoenix, and not what was really 8 ? 

It is difficult to answer these questions: and yet one of 
these hypothesges we must adopt. We will observe that 
pictures or descriptions of a bird, answering to the Phoenix, 
and no doubt intended of the Phoenix, are found in India 
and China also; and very s8milar too to those produced 
above : and as the first idea of these alsxo must have come 
from Egypt, we must conclude that there was a standing 
pictorial representation of some bird even in Egypt, which 
was uniformly pointed out to the strangers who came there 
as the figure of the Phoenix, whether it was 80 or not. And 
guch representations are even yet discoverable on the monu- 
ments, of birds unlike anything of their own kind which ever 
had a real existence ; but which both in 81ze and 8hape and 
im colour and decoration would correspond to the descriptions 
which the ancients have left of the Phoenix. 

The Egyptians might have their reasons for passing these 
off as the Phoenix to any who came among them ; and one 
reason might be that, while they had abundance of objects 
of this kind to exhibit, the case must have been very dif- 
ferent with the Phoznix. If they really kept an account of 
the Phoemix periods, registered on stone and attested by sculp- 
tures of the Phoenix itself, but only in the order of their 
occurrence ; it is very conceivable that they would never 
make the real Phoenix known to the strangers who visited 
Egypt: they would always point to something else in its 
8tead. These sculptured attestations of distinct Phoenix 
periods, strictly speaking, would not be visible any where in 
Egypt except at Heliopolis: the account of the Phcenix period 
at least could be kept only there; nor even there except in con- 
formity to the truth. No period could be registered even there, 
except in its proper order of time. We are well assured 
that, if the Egyptians had kept this account correctly down 
to the time of Herodotus, they could not possibly have had 
more than two or at the utmost three 8nch sculptured attes- 
tations of a fresh period and of a fresh Phoenix to exhibit to 
him : and what a 8orry figure two or even three representa- 
tions of this kind (had those been all they had to shew) must 
have cut in comparison of the prodigious antiquity to which 
Q2 
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they laid claim, and of the length of time for which they pre- 
tended to have had the period among them, no one requires 
to be told. 

But the Phoenix cycle, from the nature of the case, if kept 
and reckoned at all, must be regularly 80. It was one of 
those things with which the priests themselves, until after a 
time at least, did not consider themselves at liberty to tam- 
per; and we are 8trongly inclined to believe they never did 
tamper with it before a certain time, nor ever allowed the 
representations of the Phoenix to be multiphed ad libitum, 
nor repeated any where except at Heliopolis, while the pe- 
riod itself retained its credit among them, and continued to 
be used for its proper purpose and in the 8ame way as 
at first. And it would be a necessary consequence of this 
reserve, that the true figure of the Phoenix would never be suf- 
fered to transpire. The period might be made known, and 
abundance of supposed appearances of the Phoenix might be 
pointed out, as if in attestation of it. But the true figure 
of the Phcenix 1t 1s certain could not have been made known, 
for it has been no where left on record ; and until the mo- 
derns visited Egypt themselves, and .explored and examined 
every part of the monuments with their own eyes, no one 
even among them ever had a correct idea of it. It is clear 
therefore that this was one of the profoundest secrets of the 
priests, and one which never escaped them. The time did 
arrive at last, when they discarded the old and correct theory 
of their Phoenix period, and adopted a new and an erroneous 
one in its stead : and from this time too they began to mul- 
tiply representations of the Phoenix, in connection with ficti- 
tious periods, either 8uch as were 8upposed to be past, and 
on the principle of the reditus retro, or 8uch as were still to 
come. Yet even then, as to the true figure of the Phoenix, 
and to its true representative in the sculptures, they do not 
appear to have become in the slightest degree more commu- 
nicative to strangers than they were before. 

Yet these true representations of the Phoenix are not com- 
mon on the monuments at present. 'The Phoenix is one of 
the least familiar of the delineations which occur upon them. 
We have searched through the great work of Champollion 
Le Jeune, entitled, © Monumens de PEgypte et de la Nubie,” 
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published in 1835 under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment, and have met with the Phoenix in it only twice : once, 
in the representations of the great temple at Phile, in one 
of which ®, on the pedestal of a statue of Thoth Þ, there are 
geven 8uch figures as 8r G. Wilkinson describes, each accom- 
pamied with a star, and having its hands lifted up, as if in the 
act of prayer: and again, in another, on the pedestal of a 
statue marked No. 4<, where there are eight Phoenixes, each 
however without the accompaniment of the star alsv. The 
number of these Phoenixes in each instance is sufficient to 
prove that, as historical attestations of distinct periods, they 
are of no value whatsoever : for 8even such periods would go 
back 3000 years at least, and eight 38500. They must be set 
down to the 8ame category as the 7006 years, constituting 
the one Phoenix period of Chzremon. 

It is a curious question however, and one which we recom- 
mend to the consideration of the students of the monumental 
antiquities of Egypt, whether more than seven or eight Phcoe- 
mixes are any where discoverable at once. We should be 
willing to concede that, according to the theory and doctrine 
of the fable itself, each of these Phoenixes must be intended 
as the representative of a distinct cycle : but we have reasons 
for beheving that the Egyptians purposely limited their ut- 
most number even in that case to eight : and we much doubt 
whether more than eight can be found any where in Egypt 
at once. In the Egyptian Antiquities of the Britigh Mu- 
8eum, we have met with only one 8culptural representation 
of this kind ; viz. on the pedestal of a statue of Amoun-Rad, 
exhibited in the character of Harsaphes, and though pro- 
perly a Theban deity, yet still a type of the 8un. On this. 
pedestal are two Phcoenixes, kneeling and adoring ; but only 
two : ® modest number, in comparison of the eight at Philze. 
In the fact of these two, but no more, there may be an his- 
torical propriety, which will appear by and by : for two Phoa- 
mixes could not imply more than 1000 years ; and this The- 
ban type of the sun, if we are not mistaken, and the third 
Phoenix period, came into existence together, or nearly 80. 

In these instances, the attitude in which the Phoenix 1s 


a Tome i. pl. xci. ter. C Ibid. No. 4. 
b Ibid. No. 3. d Part i. p. 6. fig. 4. 
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exhibited is s8uch as sir G. Wilkinson described, that of 
prayer or adoration, with the hands, instead of claws, lifted 
up towards the 8zwn; and this in our opinion is a strong in- 
ternal evidence that they were all intended to represent the 
close of a cycle, and the last act of the life of the Phoenix, 
the proper type of the cycle ; which, according to Horapollo, 
was terminated in this way, and almost in the act of adoring 
the 8xun: for which reason he 8upposes it to take place at 
gunrise, and with the first appearance of the 8un. In this 
one cireumstance however the accuracy of his account may 
be 8uspected. We shall see hereafter that the Phomix pe- 
riod began and ended at noon; and the end of the period 
being the proper termination of the existence of the type of 
the period, in the original conception and original repregenta- 
tion of the fable it must have been supposed to die at noon, 
at the culminating point, and in the midst of the full blaze, 
of the solar light ; not with the beginning of day, nor even 
with the first appearance of the 8un itself but only on the 
horizon. 


Secrion IIL.—On the historical appearances of the Phenix. 


The pretended appearance of a Phoenix A.D. 34, according 
to Tacitus, led him to inquire mto the accounts of such 
appearances historically on record : and he has left us the 
result of these inquiries in the passage already produced 
among our other testimonies®. 

It does not appear from this account that he had been 
able to find mention in history of more than three appear- 
ances, before this sapposed one in the reign of Tiberius : the 
third and most recent in the reign of the Third Ptolemy, son 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus and grandson of Ptolemy Lagi or 
Soter, commonly known by the name of Ptolemy Euergetes I: 
the one before that, in the reign of a king whom he calls 
Amaas, and by whom we must 8uppose him to mean the 
only Egyptian king familiarly known to the Greeks and 
Romans under any 8uch name, the Amasis of Herodotus : 
the next before that, and the first of all, in the reign of Sexos- 
tris : by whom, in like manner, he could mean none but the 
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king as well known by that name to the ancients as to the 
moderns. 

That these three appearances could not have 8stood at equal 
distances of time asunder, or at any 8uch distance asunder 
from one another as would answer to any of the reputed 
measures of the Phenix period yet produced, 1s very evident 
to ourselves ; and probably was just as much 80 to Tacitus. 
But this is not the point with which we are concerned at 
present. We are not inquiring into the dates of these 
appearances, but into the number; and into the individual 
distinctness of any one among them from the rest. Now 
if Ptolemy Euergetes I. was only a different person from 
Amasis, and Amasis was only a different person from Se- 
80stris, yet_ tradition or historical testimony connected the 
appearance of the Phoenix with none but some one of these 
three ; we can come to no other conclugion with respect to 
s8ach appearances in general, than this: That, whensoever 
these three happened, and at what distance of time soever 
asunder, there were no more than these three on record : 
tradition or historical testimony had perpetuated the fact of 
No more than these three down to the time of Tiberius ; the 
last comparatively of recent occurrence, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes I. 

This reign, according to the canon of Ptolemy, began 
Nabon. 502 B. C. 247, and ended Nabon. 527 B. C. 222: 
and this date of the close of this reign is confirmed by 
Polybimusf; from whom we further collect that it happened 
in the latter half of that year. If then there was any foun- 
dation in fact for this statement of the appearance of - a 
Phoenix in this reign, it is manifest it could not have been 
earher than B. C. 247, nor later than B. C. 222. Now three 
appearances, each at the distance of an integral period of 
500 years asunder, would require 1500 years in all: on which 
principle, the epoch of the first of these appearances, 1500 
years before B. C. 247, must have been B. C. 1747, and 1500 
years before B. C. 222 must have been B. C. 1722. 

It appeared from Ezechiel Tragicuss that a Phoenix was 
vigtble at the Exodus; for though he did not expressly call 
the bird there described the Phoenix, there can be no doubt 
f ji. 71. 65—69. 70. & Supra, art. x. p. 205. 
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that he meant the Phoenix in that description, and no other 


bird. Now, according to the fable, the Phoenix was never 


visible except at the end or at the beginning of « cycle: and it 
is clear from the context in this instance that the Phoemix as 
the youthful representative of an incipient cycle, not the aged 
and effete representative of an expiring one, must have been 
what the description had in view. On this principle, Eze- 
chiePs date of the Exodus must have been also the date of a 
Phcenix period : 80 that did we know the former we should 
know the latter; according to him at least. We do not indeed 
know his date of the Exodus. But it is very probable it did 
not differ materially from that of Clemens Alexandrinus Þ, 
B. C. 1666: and this approaches sufficiently near to B. C. 
1747 or 1722, especially to the latter, to authorize the m- 
ference, that, if this author supposed any Phcenix period co- 
incident with the date of the Exodus, it must have been the 
first of which any thing was known historically : and there- 
fore that the epoch of the Phoenix period, and the date of 
the Exodus from Egypt, in his opinion, were much the 8ame. 

It has also been 8een from Tacitusi that one of the 
measures of the Phoenix period was 1461 years, that is, the 
proper measure of the Sothiacal period. The most probable 
explanation of this 8upposition, in our opinion, is the fact 
that in Tacitus' time the first Sothiacal period was fast 
approaching to its close : and the Phoenix period was known 
or beheved to go back three periods before his time also, but 
only three ; consequently to near the epoch of the Sothiacal 
period : for three Phoenix periods = 1500 years, and one So- 
thiacal period = 1460 years ; and there is only 40 years dif- 
ference between them*#. That the epoch of the Sothiacal 
period and that of the Phoenix periods were actually con- 
nected after his time, if they had not been 0 before, may 
be inferred from the following fact. There was another 
gupposed appearance of a Phcenix in the reign of Claudius : 

* And this is probably the best explanation of one of the various read- 
ings of the length of the period, in the passage produced from Pliny (Art. 
XX. P. 211) that of 4o years: which would otherwise be the most difficult 
of all to account for on any rational principle. It was probably the differ- 
ence of three Phenix periods, (all that were known of historically,) and the 
Sothiacal period. 
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the date of which being uniformly represented as that of his 
censorship must have been A. D. 47. This appearance was 
mentioned by Dexippus : who flourighed and wrote his his- ' 
tory in the reign of the second Claudius, A. D. 269; 130 
years after the termination of the first Sothiacal period : and 
according to both Syncellus and Suidask, each of whom 
refers to this part of his history, he made this appearance 
654 years later than the one last before it. In these num- 
bers we have always 8uspected the existence of an inveterate 
error, ariging from the confusion of XIA and XNA : 684 
and 654: and that the true reading was 684. Now 684 x 2= 
1368: from which if we 8ubtract 46, the remainder is 1322. 
So that on this principle, if the date of the first appearance 
of a Phoenix on record, according to the apprehension of 
Dexippus, was the received date of the Sothiacal period, 
B. C. 1322, that of the second, 684 years after, would be 
B. C. 638; and that of the third A. D. 47, in the reign of 
Claudius. 

If this explanation is correct, it must be clear from it 
that the epoch of the Sothiacal period must have been con- 
81dered the epoch of a Phoenix period ; and the epoch of the 
first of all, if there were only three on record ; or the epoch 
of one at least, even if there were more than three on record. 
And this too would be another step in advance towards the 
discovery of the true epoch of the period itself. If we go 
back one period, beyond the commonly received date of the 
Sothiacal period, B. C. 1322, it brings us to B. C. 1822; if 
one period beyond that of the true, B. C. 1350, it brings us 
to B. C. 1850 : and one of these, on this principle, must have 
been the epoch of a Phoenix cycle; the first which could 
have been known to history, and therefore the first of all*. 


* The Roman emperor Heliogabalus is said to have formed a desire to 
gerve up the Phoenix at one of his banquets: and to have promised a 
thousand pounds of gold to any one who would bring him a living speci- 
men of that bird!: though it does not appear that even this tempting offer 
procured him the gratification of- his wich. We may conjecture that, 
according to 8ome calculations of the period, a Phoenix was expected to 
appear in his reign. The incident to which we allude must have happened 
gome time between his arrival at Rome, about midsummer, A. D. 219 and 
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Section I'V.— On the recovery of the true epoch of the Phenix 
period in general, through the Phenix period of Solinus, 
540 years. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no account any 
where in history, except in this passzge of Tacitus, of the 
gupposed appearance in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I. 
His reign however was only 25 years long ; and therefore 
there are but 25 years in history altogether, in one of which 
it must have fallen out : and we are strongly inclined to be- 
heve that the actual year in his reign, of which this fact was 
recorded, was the 21st, B. C. 227. 

For we observe that Tacitus remarks there were less than 
250 years between this Ptolemy and Tiberius. Now this 1s 
80 different from the actual truth, that we must take the 
liberty of 8upposing he wrote 260 years, not 250. If you 
reckon from the first year of this Ptolemy, B. C. 247, to the 
first year of Tiberius, A. D. 14, the interval is 260 years ex- 
actly ; ten years more than 250. If you reckon from the 
last year of the former, B. C. 222, to the last of the latter, 
A. D. 36, the interval is 257 years; three years less than 
260, but seven years more than 250. We must conclude 
then that, if Tacitus was not very ignorant of the truth mn 
this respect, he actually made the interval 260 years, not 
250.. But why should he specify 260 years as the interval 
between this Ptolemy and Tiberius at all? We 8uspect, be- 
cause it was the exact interval between the supposed appear- 
ance of the Phoenix in the reign of Tiberius, and the actual 
recorded appearance of the Phcenix in the reign of this Pto- 
lemy. Now the date of the former, according to Tacitus, was 
A. D. 34. Subtract 33 then from 260, and you get the date 
of the appearance in the reign of Ptolemy, B. C. 227. 


his death, March 11 A. D. 222. We may assume the middle year, A. D. 
220. From B.C. 1322 to A. D. 220, the interval was 1541 years: and as 
we find in the various readings in Pliny ® for the length of the period, 511 
among others ; this is sufficient to shew that a period (the third in order 
from B. C. 1322) might be supposed to be coming to an end, in the time of 
this emperor : which might give occasion to the abeurd desire conceived 
by him of 8ecuring it when it should appear, and gerving it up at his table. 


= Supra, Art. xx. p. 211. 
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Let us then proceed to consider the period of Solinus, 
540 years; and what use is to be made of that. We have 
already observed that he did not take this period from 
Pliny; and that he spoke of it as a period which had been 
verified in 80me manner or other, and found to answer. 
Now we have ascertained thus much concerning these pe- 
riods in general, and concerning the particular Phenixes 
connected with each ; that tradition or history knew of no 
more than three actual recorded appearances of the latter, 
including the last in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I : and 
therefore of no more than three periods. And though there 
might be pretended appearances of the Phoenix later than 
this last, and actually on record ; it is manifest that there 
was none which could be depended on, none which could 
be considered genuine and authentic of its kind, later than 
that. 

Let us asxume then that the recorded date of this last ap- 
pearance was B. C. 227; and that the true measure of the 
period was that of Solinus, 540 years. Three periods of this 
magnitude exactly would amount to 1620 years. On this 
principle, if we go back three periods, with this measure, 
beyond B. C. 227, we $hall come to B. C. 1847, as the com- 
mon epoch of all, traced back from the recorded date of the 
last appearance which could be considered genuine, accord- 
ing to one and the same law. Now it will be seen hereafter 
that this date, B. C. 1847, is actually the epoch of the entire 
decursus of Phcenix periods, known to the Egyptians from 
first to last : which being the case, it both confirms the date 
of the appearance in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I, 
B. C. 227, obtained from Tacitus, and explains the origin of 
Solinus' measure of the period itself, though different from 
every other on record. It must have been determined by 
taking the interval between B. C. 1847 and B. C. 227, 1620 
years, and distributing it equally among the three periods of 
which any thing was 8upposed to be known from the epoch 
down to the 21st of Ptolemy the ITId. It accounts also for the 
confident manner in which Solinus expressed himself about 
this period in particular. If there were really only three 
cycles between B. C. 1847 and B. C. 227—yet each of the 
8ame length, he might well s8ay the duration of each was 540 
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years, and had been ascertained to be 80 by such proofs as 
left, no doubt of the fact. 


SecTIion V.—Recovery of the epoch of the period through 

the period of Monilius. 

We s8hall next proceed to consider the measure of the 
period ascribed to Manilius. It is first of all to be observed 
that the readings of the numbers of this period in the text 
of Pliny are not uniform. We $hall not enter upon the cri- 
tical examination of these different readings : but we shall 
take that which is proposed in the text of Harduin as the 
best authenticated, 509. 

Now it appears from Pliny's account of this author's date 
of his own time, that he was writing in the consular year of 
P. Licinius and Cn. Cornelius: and not only the Fasti Con- 
gulares, adapted to the Varronian epoch Urbis Conditz, but 
Pliny himself” shews that these two were consuls U. C. 657 
of Varro, B. C. 97. It appears too that he reckoned this 
consular year to be the 215th year of the Phoenix period 
which was till current and still incomplete in his own time. 
But it 1s here to be observed, that there is a various reading in 
this instance also; viz. that of the 225th year of the period in 
question instead of the 215th. Now B. C. 97 being as8xumed 
to be the 215th year of the period, the first year must have 
been B. C. 311: B.C. 97 being 8upposed the 225th year, on 
the 8ame principle the first must have been B. C. 321. 

With respect to the current year of the period in question, 
in which Manilius was writing, it does not appear that there 
18 any variation in the readings except these two : and there- 
fore these are all the variations of that kind between which 
we have to choose ; the 215th year of the period or the 
225th. The length of the period, according to Manihus, 
will be the 8ame in either case; and if it is rightly repre- 
sented by the reading in the text, it will be in either case 
909. Now 509 x 8=1527. If then we go back 1527 years 
from B. C. 311, we come to B. C. 1838: and though this 
approximates closely to the date of B. C. 1847, already de- 
termined from the period of Solinus as the epoch of the 
Phoenix periods, 1t is not the 8ame with it : and this differ- 
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ence 18 calculated to throw doubts either on the truth of 
the conclusion just established, or on the truth of the 
reading in the text of Pliny, the 215th year of the cur- 
rent period in the time of Manilius ; from which it has been 
directly obtained. 

Let us as8ume then the reading of the 225th year of the 
period, for this year; and the first year of the period con- 
Sequently B. C. 321. If we go back 1527 years from B. C. 
321, we come to B. C. 1848: and this differs $o little from 
B. C. 1847, that it may well be considered the 8ame: and it 
is obvious it would be altogether the same, if B. C. 1848 in 
one of these dates were referred to the end of that year, and 
B. C. 1847 in the other were referred to the beginning of 
that ; yet both to the first year of the same period or cycle. 
It must be admitted that this coincidence is very remark- 
able : and that though Manihus is a totally different author- 
ity from Solinus, and his Phoenix period a totally different 
one from that of Solinus, yet that it should conduct us to 
the s8ame epoch of the period in general. One of these con- 
clusions, under 8uch circumstances, ought to be considered 
to confirm the fother. If there is a difference of a year be- 
tween them, in a case like this it is easy to $ee it might be, 
and probably was, the effect of accident. But the true ex- 
planation of this difference, slight as it 8eems, serves only to 
render the coincidence still more striking. We have already 
explained? that the epoch of the Phonix period was the 
epoch also of the first;Julian calendar [ever introduced 
among the Egyptians. The period, as we shall se, was at- 
tached to the vernal equinox; but this Julian calendar to 
the date of the civil or equable calendar for the time being ; 
which was falling at that time in the opposite quarter of 
the natural year. The first of the cyclical Thoth, era cyc. 
2159, was falling Nov. 18 at midnight B. C. 1848. It is 
manifest therefore that the Phoenix period had from the first 
a double epoch ; a chronolugical one, Nov. 18, B. C. 1848, 
and an astronomical one, the vernal equinox, B. C. 1847 : 
and yet that its first year, according to one, was absolutely 
the same with its first, according to the other ; 8ubject to 
this distinction merely #. 

* The confusion of the 225th year of the fourth Phoenix period accord- 
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We shall now proceed to 8nbstantiate this date of the 
period, 80 obtained from Manilius, by other circumstantial 
criteria furnighed by him also. For this purpose we must 
again refer to the words of his testimony, as reported by 
Pliny : ©« Quum huyjus alitis vita magni converdonem anni 
fieri prodidit idem Manilius : iterumque significationes tem- 
pestatum et siderum easdem reverti. hoc autem circa mert- 
diem incipere, quo die 8ignum Arietis 80l intraverit.” We 
learn two very important facts from this statement : 1. That 
the Phoenix period, according to Manilius, began and ended 
at noon on the proper day : i. That it began and ended at 
noon not on any day, but on the day on which the swn 
entered Aries; that is, on the day of the vernal equinox. 
It does not appear that it began or ended, according to him, 
at the moment of the vernal equinox ; only at noon, on the day 
of the vernal equinox. Now this is an important distinction. 
The point of noon is a fixed thing : and yet a cycle might 
always begin or end at the point of noon. The point of the 
vernal equinox 1s a fixed thing in itself also; but relatively 
to any other fixed point, hke the point of noon, it is vari- 
able. It could not always coincide with the point of noon ; 
though it might do 80 under certain circumstances and in a 
particular instance ; but if it had done 80 once, under certain 
cireumstances ; it could not do 8 again, under the 8ame, for 
an indefinite length of time. Yet the vernal equinox must 
always fall out on 8ome day, and either at the point of noon 
on that day, or at 8ome time before or after the point of noon 
on that day. It is clear then that it must have been an im- 
posgible rule for any cycle always to begin or to end at noon, 
and always at the point of the vernal equinox ; but a very 
possible rule for a given cycle always to begin or to end at the 
point of noon, and always on the day of the vernal equinox. 
ing to Manilius with the 215th, in the text of Pliny, is easily explained by 
the similarity of ccxxv in the Roman notation-to cexv. But it might have 
gomething to do also with the fact just pointed out, that the proper chro- 


nological epoch of the period was November 18 B. C. 1848. A celebrated 


zra of antiquity, the Ara Seleucidarum, and another, the Ara Grecorum, 
were both attached to the s8ame season of the natural year, and almost to 
the same Julian date; the former B. C. 312, the latter B. C. 311. The 
215th year of Manilius' fourth period being supposed to coincide with 
B. C. 97, the first year must have coincided either with B. C. 312, or with 
B. C. 311: that is, with the epoch of one of these zras. 
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It seems then that the rule of the Phoenix cycle, from the 
time of its institution downwards, de facto was twofold. It 
must be reckoned from noon ; and it must be reckoned from 
the day of the vernal equinox. It was connected with a 
proper noctidiurnal- cycle from the first, the epoch of which 
was noon: and it was connected with a proper annual one 
from the first also, the epoch of which was the point of the 
vernal equinox. It is manifest that this rule could never be 
as complete and perfect in practice as in theory, unless both 
these conditions met together and coincided : and they could 
not meet together and coincide, unless the epochs of these 
two cycles met together and coincided also : that is, unless 
the point of the vernal equinox coincided with the point of 
noon. Such a coincidence in the nature of things was pos- 
81ble; but from the nature of things also, it must be rare 
and s8ngular of its kind; and having happened in a given 
instance it could not happen again under an indefinite length 
of time. It is manifest too, that the most probable explana- 
tion of this peculiar rule of the Phoenix cycle ever after is 
the fact that this coincidence actually held good at the epoch 
of the first cycle: and that in the first instance of all both 
the noctidiurnal cycle and the annual cycle of the period, 
each reckoned according to its proper rule, actually met 
together and coincided at the point of noon. Though there- 
fore this could not be necessarily taken for granted merely 
from the fact of the rule itself, 8uch as it has been made 
known to us through the testimony of Manilius ; yet it must 
be admitted to be in the highest degree probable : and that 
consequently, among the other criterions of the true epoch 
of the Phoenix period, this might be expected to be one ; that 
the mean vernal equinox, at that time, for the proper meri- 
dian must have been falling at noon. It may be asxumed 
that this meridian must have been that of the ancient Helio- 
polis in Egypt : between which and the meridian of our own 
tables the difference is 15 m. 448. We shall confirm this 
very natural presumption of the state of the case beforehand, 
and 8ubstantiate the date of the epoch which we have already 
deduced both from the period of Solinus, and from the period 
of Manilius, if we can shew that the mean vernal equinox for 
this meridian B. C. 1847 actually fell out almost at noon. 
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Now from our general tables we have the 


h. m #©« 
Mean vernal equinox B. C. 1847 o April 8 12 47 g28 
0 08.06 
At Heliopolis ... 6 gc po Apnl8 12 32 8-8 


that is, as nearly as possible, at the point of noon. 

This year therefore, B. C. 1847, when the mean vernal 
equinox was thus falling as nearly as possible at noon for the 
meridian of Heliopolis, was eminently qualified to answer to 
the character of the epoch, such as we have collected it from 
the testimony of Manihus. It is 8elf-evident that, according 
to the rule of the cycle, a cycle which came into existence at 
this moment could have been attached to no other epoch but 
Apnl 8, the date of the mean vernal equinox at noon : and if 
guch a cycle, and 8ubject to 8uch a rule, did actually come 
into existence at this moment, its rule ever after must be 
8uch as Manilius has assigned ; viz. to bear date from noon, 
on the day of the mean vernal equinox. We say the day of 
the mean vernal equinox : for we are aware that at this period 
of time the true equinox was anticipating on the mean ; as 
indeed it had been doing ever since the beginning of the 
present 8ystem of things B. C. 4004, when both the mean 
and the true coincided : and it may possibly be objected to 
the calculation just proposed above that we ought to have 
taken the equation of the centre into account *, But we 


* We subjoin the calculation of the four ingresses through this whole 
year, B. C. 1847, for the sake of future reference : 


h. 

i. Mean vernal equinox at e's i April 8 12 32 88 
Equation of the centre .. 7s — Xx 5 53 106 
True vernal equinox __ we _ April 7 6 38 g8-2 

11. Mean vernal equinox __ >» = April 8 12 32 8.8 
One quarter FE __ th vs + 91 7 27 126 
Mean 8ummer 80lstice .. 4 -. oevuly 8 19 59 21-44 
Equation of the centre . . BER I + nx 9 56 45-3 
True 8ummer 8olstice .. _ .. July to 5 56 66 

in. Mean vernal equinox -c |. ec» fo-, ar © 1020 __ v0 
Two quarters R_ 5. Fey” +> + 182 14 $54 25'2 
Mean autumnal equinox... .. .. Oct. 8 3 26 340 
Equation of the centre .. ny os + n= 2 19 55 
True autumnal equinox .. .. .. Oct. 9 5 46 29-0 

iv. Mean vernal equinox 5 ws .. April 8 12 32 88 
Three quarters _.. Fe WE + 273 22 21 378 
Mean winter s80lstice Io _ W's Jan. 7 10 $53 46-6 
Equation of the centre .. eS IH — 1 17 3 57:9 


True winter 80lstice 
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have 8een every reason to be satisfied that the distinetion of 
true but variable and fluctuating motions, and mean and 
invariable ones, was understood by the ancient Egyptians ; 
and that they knew also that such differences were merely 
accidental and temporary, or periodical; and that the true 
standards of reference and standards of measure perpetually 
were the mean. It will probably appear hereafter that the 
Phenix period was of such a nature, that in the theory and 
praxis of this period mean motions only, as always the same 
and invariable, could properly be taken into account. The 
Egyptians therefore might be well aware that the true vernal 
equinox, B. C. 1847, was aniicipating more or less on April 8 
at noon; and yet notwithstanding attach the epoch of their 
Phoenix cycle, in the first instance, to April 8 at noon *. 

In arriving at this conclugon, we believe that we have at- 
tained to the true epoch of this celebrated period: and we trust 
that it will be 8een hereafter to be confirmed by proofs, alto- 
gether distinct from any thing which has yet been produced. 
Yet what we have already advanced, to an unprejudiced and 
impartial consideration, must appear sufficient to establish it. 
We have obtained this conclusion from Manihus, a totally 
different authority from Sohnus: and we have obtained it 
from Solinus, a totally different authority from Mamas. 
The data supplied for this purposxe by the former were 
entirely different from those supphed by the latter, and 
vice versa : yet each have led to the same result. To the 
application of these data, in either cage, nothing was neces- 


* It is neceacary however to obgerve that though the mean verna] equinox, 
B. C. 1847, for the meridian in question was falling on April 8 almost at 
mean noon, and therefore the proper date of the annual cycle of the Phoenix 
period was April 8 at noon ; its epoch was assumed de facto 24 hours of 
mean time earlier, April 7 at mean noon. 'The true vernal equinox at the 
same time was falling on April 7 too, only a few hours before mean noon. 
We do not think that this assumption of the epoch was determined by any 
regard to the true equinox, for the time being, and to its distinction from 
the mean; but simply out of deference to the proper rule of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle among the Egyptians, which was 8uch that whatsoever the 
epoch of the annual cycle, assxumed for the Phoenix period, that of the 
noctidiurnal, assumed for it also, must be 24 hours earlier: 80 that the 
former being April 8 at mean noon, the latter was fixed to April 7 at mean 
noon. 
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Now from our general tables we have the 


h. 
Mean vernal equinox B. C. 1847 Wy April 8 12 47 $28 
—_ 5 44 
At Heliopolis ._.. oy R _ Aprl8 12 32 8-8 


that is, as nearly as poxsible, at the point of noon. 

This year therefore, B. C. 1847, when the mean vernal 
equinox was thus falling as nearly as possible at noon for the 
meridian of Hehopolis, was eminently qualified to answer to 
the character of the epoch, such as we have collected it from 
the testimony of Manilus. It is gelf-evident that, according 
to the rule of the cycle, a cycle which came into existence at 
this moment could have been attached to no other epoch but 
April 8, the date of the mean vernal equinox at noon : and if 
guch a cycle, and 8ubject to s8uch a rule, did actually come 
into existence at this moment, its rule ever after must be 
8uch as Manilius has as8igned ; viz. to bear date from noon, 
on the day of the mean vernal equinox. We &ay the day of 
the mean vernal equinox : for we are aware that at this period 
of time the true equinox was anticipating on the mean ; as 
indeed it had been doing ever since the beginning of the 
present 8ystem of things B. C. 4004, when both the mean 
and the true coincided : and it may possibly be objected to 
the calculation just proposed above that we ought to have 
taken the equation of the centre into account *, But we 


* We 8ubjoin the calculation of the four ingresses through this whole 
year, B. C. 1847, for the sake of future reference : 


h. 
i. Mean vernal equinox at ant April 8 12 32 88 
Equation of the centre - — TT 5 53 10.6 


True vernal equinox Foy .. Apnl 7 6 38 58-2 


11. Mean vernal equinox .. » .. Apnl 8 12 32 8.8 
One quarter bs Rr 4 -' + gn #57 27 126 
Mean 8ummer 80lstice . . 4 -. July 8 19 $9 21-4 
Equation of the centre .. By 4 + $3 $9 9 468 


True summer 8olstice .. _ .. July to 5 56 6-6 


it. Mean vernal equinox w_ _ ”- April 8 12 32 8:8 
Two quarters bs O's +4 bs + 182 14 54 25'2 


Mean autumnal equinox .. .. +.. Oct. 8 3 26 340 
Equation of the centre i wy" _+ + nx 2 19 55 


True autumnal equinox . . _ Si Oct. 9 5 46 29-0 


iv. Mean vernal equinox fo " -. April 8 12 32 8:8 
Three quarters _.. 54 RNS > + 273 22 21 378 


Mean winter 80lstice "uu ED _ Jan. 7 10 53 466 
Equation of the centre .. EE Bp — 1 17 3 579 


True winter 80lstice 
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have 8cen every reason to be satisfied that the distinction' of 
true but variable and fluctuating motions, and mean and 
invariable ones, was understood by the ancient Egyptians ; 
and that they knew also that such differences were merely 
accidental and temporary, or periodical ; and that the true 
standards of reference and 8tandards of measure perpetually 
were the mean. It will probably appear hereafter that the 
Phcoenix period was of 8uch a nature, that in the theory and 
praxis of this period mean motions only, as always the same 
and invariable, could properly be taken into account. The 
Egyptians therefore might be well aware that the true vernal 
equinox, B. C. 1847, was anticipating more or less on April 8 
at noon; and yet notwithstanding attach the epoch of their 
Phomx cycle, in the first instance, to April 8 at noon*. 

In arriving at this conclugion, we believe that we have at- 
tained to the true epoch of this celebrated period: and we trust 
that it will be seen hereafter to be confirmed by proofs, alto- 
gether distinct from any thing which has yet been produced. 
Yet what we have already advanced, to an unprejudiced and 
impartial consideration, must appear sufficient to establish it. 
We have obtained this conclusion from Manilius, a totally 
different authority from Sohnus : and we have obtained it 
from Solinus, a totally different authority from Manihas. 
The data eupplied for this purpose by the former were 
entirely different from those supplied by the latter, and 
vice versa: yet each have led to the ame result. To the 
application of these data, in either case, nothing was neces- 


© It is neceagary however to obgerve that though the mean verna] equinox, 
B. C. 1847, for the meridian in question was falling on April 8 almost at 
mean noon, and therefore the proper date of the annual cycle of the Phoenix 
period was April 8 at noon ; its epoch was assumed de facto 24 hours of 
mean time earlier, April 7 at mean noon. The true vernal equinox at the 
eame time was falling on April 7 too, only a few hours before mean noon. 
We do not think that this assumption of the epoch was determined by any 
regard to the true equinox, for the time being, and to its distinction from 
the mean; but imply out of deference to the proper rule of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle among the Egyptians, which was 8such that whatsoever the 
epoch of the annual cycle, asxumed for the Phoenix period, that of the 
noctidiurnal, ag8umed for it also, must be 24 hours earlier: 80 that the 
former being April 8 at mean noon, the latter was fixed to April 7 at mean 
noon. 
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8ary beforehand, except the knowledge of a fact, which we 
collected from an altogether different 8ource, the testimony 
of Tacitus: viz. that, whatsoever the original epoch of the 
Phcenix period in either instance, the number of 8uch periods 
between that epoch and their own time, known either to 
Solinus or to Manilius, could have been neither more nor 
less than three. It is evident that Solinus' period was 
obtained by dividing the number of years between B.C. 1847 
and B. C. 227, by three: and Manihas' by dividing the 
number between B. C. 1848 and B. C. 321 by three also: 
the former of which gave at once the measure of 540 years, 
and the latter that of 509 years. And the true epoch of the 
period being B. C. 1847, and the true measure of the period 
500 years, and the number of actual Phoenix periods which 
had elapsed from the epoch being only three, and three 
periods of the legitimate length being equal to 1500 years, 
as three of Solinus' were to 1620 years, and three of Ma- 
mihus? to 1527 ; it is manifest that the measure of the period 
determmed by either from 8uch data, for himself, could not 
differ materially from the true measure, though it must differ 
from it to a certain extent. 

We shall swm up our proofs then of the truth of this 
epoch at present, by shewing in the last place that this 
epoch, B. C. 1847, was known to the Arabian astronomers ; 
in which case we cannot heaitate to conclude that the know- 
ledge of it must have come to them through the Egyptians, 
and therefore that it must always have been preserved 
among the Egyptians. 

It is mentioned by Bailly4 that Augustin Riccius, m his 
treatize De Octapa Sphera, has cited two ancient observa- 
tions, attributed to the Egyptian Hermes ; one of the bright 
star of Lyra, in the 24* of Sagittarius, and the other of the 
heart of Hydra, in the 7* of Leo: the date of which was 1985 
years before the time of Ptolemy. The authority for this 
fact, quoted by Riccius, was Abraham Zachut : an Arabian 
writer, mentioned by D*Herbelot under the name of Zagiag 
Abou Ishak Ibrahim Ben Mohammed Al Seri Ben Sahal sur- 
named Al Zagiag, Al Nahovi: the meaning of the surname 


q gs de PAstronomie Indienne et Orientale, chapitre cinquieme, $ xxxvii. 
Pp. 1.36. 
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of Zagiag in the Arabic according to D'Herbelot being that of 
glazier, or dealer in glass. It appears from D*Herbelot that 
he was a learned grammarian, and the author of many works 
in his own language; and that he died at Bagdad Hejra 310, 
A. D. 922-923. We cannot doubt then that this Ibrahim 
was well read in the literature of his own country ; and that, 
if he was the author of such a statement as this, he had 
gome foundation for it. | 

It appears also from Bailly*, that Riccius quoted another 
oriental authority ſor the same statement, whom he calls 
Is8anc the Jew; from a treatise of his, entitled Jesod Holam, 
or de Fundamento Mundi. We do not find any Isaac the 
Jew in D*Herbelot ; but that is no objection. There were 
two authorities therefore for this statement that the Egyp- 
tians had preserved among them two observations of their 
own Hermes, 1985 years older than Ptolemy. Now Pto- 
lemy's own observations (that is, his catalogue of the stars 
in particular) are attached to the epoch of A. D. 138 or 139, 
the first or 8econd of Antoninus Piuss *. Subtract therefore 
138 from 1985, and the remainder is 1847. It is clear then 
on this principle that these two observations of Hermes were 
dated B. C. 1847; that is, at the epoch of the first Phenix 
period. It follows that the Egyptians always retained among 
them a distinct recollection of the true epoch of that period : 
for no one can doubt that these two observations attributed 
to Hermes were purposely set back to that date, because it 
was the epoch of the Phoenix period. With respect to the 
observations themselves, their truth or their falsehood is a 
totally different thing from the truth or the falsechood of this 
date. Those observations might never have been really made 
at this time, or by 8uch a person; and yet the epoch to 
which they are referred might have a real historical exist- 
ence. The explanation of these observations indeed, and 
why one was attached to the 24® of Sagittarius, and the other 


* Ptolemy's real epoch was most probably Nab. 885, A. D. 137 : the 
first of Antoninus Pius, according to the canon, but a year before the 
actual commencement of his reign, July 10, A. D. 138. 

Fr Histoire de P Astronomie Moderne, Ss Magna Compoaitio, vii. ii. 11, 12, 
tome 1. ircissemens, Livre v. $ xii. 13: iii. 19: iv. 30: viii. iii. 96: ix. x. 
$87 ; cf. p. 591. $ xv, and tome i. Liv. 187: x. iv. 205: ix. 236, 237: xi. iii. 
vii. & viii. p. 299. 263: xi. vii. 288, 
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to the 7* of Leo, (very different from the actnal place of 
each of those stars at the time mn question,) is another ques- 
tion, on which we may possbly throw some light by our 
future inquiries; but we 8hall not enter upon it at present. 

It is a curious and interesting corollary, which the reader 
will deduce at once from the conclusion thus established ; 
viz. that the first introduction of the proper astronomical rule 
of the reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle from noon 1s due to 
the Egyptians, and is to be traced up to the simultaneous in- 
troduetion and institution among them of the Phoenix cycle 
also: for that the introduction of 80 pecuhar a rule for the 
use of this cycle, as that of reckoning it perpetually from the 
point of noon on the day of the vernal equinox, (and in fact 
on any day,) amounted to the introduction and institution of 
the proper astronomical rule in this respect, requires no 
proof. And indeed the first introduction of this astronomical 
rule of the rnoctidiurnal cycle does seem to have been due to 
the Egyptians. It was adopted by Ptolemy seemingly as 
matter of course; that is, out of deference to an old rule, 
and to an ancient prescription, in Egypt at least : for Hip- 
parchus” rule, as we have seen, was different from his ; vis. to 
reckon from midnight. 

It is another remarkable circumstance in the history of 
this Phoenix rule, that it might almost have anticipated the 
Gelalzan rule of 80 much later date. For the explanation 
of this rule we refer at present to the general Introduction 
to our own Tablest. Every one however, who knows any thing 
of this latter rule, must admit that it presents a striking re- 
s8emblance to the Phoenix rule of old. We could not venture 
to 8ay that the Gelalzean rule was founded on the Phoenix 
rule; yet snch a thing was not impossible: and it is upon 
record that the Persian astronomers, even when introducing 
this peculiar rule, professxed to be only reviving a rule of 
much older date : of which we find no distinet traces in Per- 
81a, in connection with the Gjemschid correction, though we 
do in Egypt in connection with the Phoenix cycle. We must 
therefore either 8uppose this more ancient rule to have been 
that of the Phoenix cycle; or conclude with the Preacher 
of old, that there is nothing new under the s8un: and that 


t Part i. ch. iii. Div. x. s8ect. i. 
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the same things come round in a circle. 'The astronomers of 
Hehopohs in their proper order of time were 2925 years 
older than those of Ispahan : yet the former appear to have 
done in B.C. 1847 almost the very s8ame thing which the lat- 
ter repeated in A. D. 1079. 


Section VI —On the first and proper length of the Phenix 
period; and why it was fixed to the term of 500 years. 


The period of 509 years, and the period of 540 years, 
which we have found 80 useful in enabling us to recover the 
true epoch of the Phomix cycle, are both different from what 
appears to have been the true measure of the cycle, 500 
years: and we 8hall not perhaps be considered to have esta- 
blished the truth of the epoch beyond doubt or controversy, 
until we have shewn that even the first and proper measure 
of the length of the period was a necessary consequence of 
the epoch to which the first Phoenix cycle itself was at- 
tached. The explanation of this point will bring a very 
important fact to hght. 

This epoch of the decursus of Phoenix cycles im the era 
yulgaris was B. C.1847; in the zra mundana was A. M. 2158. 
Reckon back 500 years from this term in each of these ras, 
and you come to B. C. 2347 A. M. 1658. Now this was the 
year immediately after the deluge. It was the year of the 
descent from the ark. In this year, on the 28th of the pri- 
mitive Phaophi, on the 16th of the Julian May, on the feria 
prima, Noah and his three sons first quitted the ark, after 
having once entered it : the destruction of life and the con- 
fusion of the order of the world, produced by the deluge, 
being now at an end; and the earth being again restored to 
a 8tate of fitness for the inhabitation of men and of amimals, 
and of every thing living begides. It was on all accounts a 
memorable year ; and not likely to be 800n forgotten : cer- 
tainly not within 500 years of the event which gave it 80 
peculiar a character, and when the personal witnesses, as well 
as gurvivors, of the deluge itself were still alive : as Scripture 
distinctly attests of the patriarch Shem », and as we may 
gnppose was probably equally true of the patriarch Japhet, 
and of the patriarch Ham. 


u Gen. xi. 11. 
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To the antediluvian world, as we observed on a former 
OCcasgion *, the proper epoch of mundane time must have 
been that of the creation ; but to the postdiluvian the proper 
beginning of their own 8ystem, the proper epoch of mundane 
time itself, im connection with the s8econd order of things, 
and with the second race of mankind, could be nothing but 
the year of the descent from the ark, the year after the flood. 
This year must appear to them the absolute epoch of mun- 
dane time; the beginning de facto of human existence on the 
face of the earth: up to which every thing else of the same 
kind had been virtually blotted out from the records of time; 
and nothing remained to attest the reality of a prior system 
of things, and to remind men of it, but this @&roxardoraors, 
this redintegration and restitution of the original order and 
course of things, in the same way indeed as before, but from 
a totally different epoch. 

It appears to us that we possess in this coincidence the 
most natural and the most s8atisfactory explanation of the 
Egyptian fable of the Phenix, which could possibly be pro- 
posed. The Phcenix of the fable, on this principle, was the 
world before the flood. The death of the Phoenix, in the first 
and original conception of the fable, was the destruction of 
this world by the deluge. Its coming to life again out of its 
own ashes, endued with new youth, new vigour, new beauty, 
and fitted again for a term and duration of existence re- 
s8mbling immortality itself, was the 8ame world after the 
flood, regained and renewed from the world before the flood, 
through the catastrophe of the deluge itself; reviving and 
reappearing out of its own destruction, as hvely, as beautiful, 
as full of order and harmony and perfection, and as much 
adapted for perpetuity, as at first. 

On this principle there was an historical foundation for 
the first conception of 8uch a fable; a foundation laid by an 
event the most generally important to the whole postdiluvian 
race of mankind. Such a fable could not be more beautiful 
and ingenious in the conception, than real and substantial in 
the groundwork on which it rested. We do not mean to 
8ay that it must occur to the Egyptians, or to any other of 
the immediate descendants of the survivors of the flood, to 


w Diss. ix. ch. iv. 8ect. ii. vol. ii. 69. 
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imagine 8uch a fable as this all at once; not even with the 
contrast before their eyes between the existing state of things 
and that which had preceded it, to suggest it to them : but 
we do mean to 8ay that the idea of this fable having once 
been conceived, before the perception of this contrast had 
altogether passed away, that recollection and that perception 
would give it a 8ignificancy from the moment of its concep- 
tion, which would almost divest it of the nature of fiction, 
and make it look much more like a matter of fact than a 
fable. Without this actual reference to the two states of ex- 
istence through which the earth itself had passed, and was 
still passing, one in the year of the deluge, the other from 
that year forward which followed the year of the deluge, it 
could never have appeared to be any thing but a mere in- 
vention, however ingenious and beautiful ; but with this 
reference, 1t would appear to be capable of a very different 
construction ; to be the lively and appropriate expression of 
a most grave, most interesting, and most unquestionable 
truth; to be real history, merely 8symbolized and disguised 
in a certain manner, instead of being plainly and literally 
told. 

In the reckoning of cyclical or recurring periods the end of 
one 1s necessarily the beginning of another ; and vice versa, 
the beginning of one is the end of another. And smce it is 
of the nature of 8uch a reckoning to apply either backwards 
or forwards perpetually, provided it is always in conformity 
to the s8ame law; even when a reckoning of this kind has 
had an actual beginning of later date, it may be considezed 
as only continuing the s8ame kind of reckoning from a much 
earlier point of time. On this principle even the first Phoenix 
cycle itself might have been regarded, if necessary, as one of 
a 8eries of such cycles, older than itself; as merely taking up 
and carrying on, in its own order of time, a prior reckon- 
ing of the same kind. And on this principle, and in this 
way, had the Egyptians chosen to do 80, they might have 
gone back to the epoch of the creation itself, to find the ab- 
8olute beginning of the decursus of their Phoenix cycles. 
But they must have felt that there would be a manifest 
impropriety in going further back for this purpose than the 
new beginning of things, which was to be dated from the 
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year after the deluge. To this point however it could not 
but appear as natural and reasonable to go back with such a 
reckoning, as easy and feasible, if they thought proper to 
do 80... - 

The year after the deluge stood just 500 years distant from 
the actual epoch of the Phoenix cycle. This coincidence, and 
this alone, might have been competent to determine the 
actual magnitude . of the Phoenix period ; whether there 
was any thing in the nature and constitution of the period 
itself, or in the uses and purposes to which it was intended 
to be applied, to connect it a priors with the period of 500 
years, more than with any other which might be mentioned. 
For if the actual date of the first period was B. C. 1847, it is 
8elf-evident that it was first conceived and brought mto 
existence just 500 years after the deluge. And this, m our 
opinion, would be abundantly sufficient to account for the 
magnitude of the period ; even though no other reason for it 
were discoverable also; of which more wall be said hereafter. 

And in this point of view, and with this intentional refer- 
ence to the past event of the flood, the epoch of the period 
and its length or measure together would 8erve a most 
important purpose in a chronological respect ; viz. by perpe- 
tuating the historical date of the deluge, and through it that 
of the absolute beginning of the 8econd order of things on 
the face of the earth. It never could be unknown or for- 
gotten among the Egyptians, that their first Phoenix cycle 
was just one period of the cycle itself later than this abso- 
lute begianing of things: and while this cycle continued to be 
regularly reckoned according to its proper law, the Egyptians 
could never want a standing memonal of the age of the 
world; nor an infallible guide and direction for the regu- 
lation of their own chronology. 

The Phoenix cycle of the Egyptians is most important 
in another point of view also. It bears witness to the only 
true chronology of Scripture, that of the Hebrew Bible ; and 
a witness which cannot be mistaken. No one requires to be 
told that whatecever the Septuagint, the Samaritan, or any 
other system professing to be Scriptural, may make of the 
year after the deluge; the Hebrew Bible only makes it A.M. 
1658 B. C. 2347. The first Phenix cycle, if we have rightly 
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explained the principles on which it was conceived, affirms 
and attests the sxme. It must be self-evident that those 
who devised this fable and constructed this cycle knew of 
no chronology of the world but that of the Hebrew Bible; 
while with respect to this, there was not a shadow of differ- 
ence between the reckoning of mundane time in Egypt, in 
B. C. 1847, and that which Moses himself, under the direction 
of inspiration, left on record in B. C. 1560, or whensoever 
the Book of Genesis was actually committed to writing. 


Section VII.—Scheme of the $ucces8ion of Phaniz cycles, 
from the epoch down to the third cycle. 


We s8hall conclude then with exhibiting the 8uccession of 
these cycles, 80 long as we have 8een reason to believe they 
went on regularly and without change of any kind. 


Succession of Phenix cycles from the epock downwards. 
Cyele. A.M. B. C. Ara cyc. 
1. 2158 1847 2159 April 7 noon. 
u. 2658 13479 2659 April 4 -— 
ui. $3158 847 3160 Marchgi —— 


We are entirely of opinion that there was no interruption 


m this reckoning down to the epoch of the third cycle 
B. C. 847: but that a change was then made in the epoch of 
the cycle, whereby this was asswmed to be B. C. 848 instead 
of B. C. 847; as we 8hall see hereafter. But between the 
date of this third cycle, whether B. C. 848 or B. C. 847, and 
what should have been that of the fourth, B. C. 348 or 347, 
guch 8erious innovations in the principles and in the admi- 
nistration of the cycle appear to have taken place, that every 
thing may be 8aid to have fallen into confugion ; and from 
this time forward the substitution of any conceivable measure 
of the period for the old and original one was a very possible 
contingeney, and must actually have happened in various 
ways. 

It is very observable however that three cycles were all, 
under any circumstances, of which the Egyptians could pos- 
sbly have possessed a regular and authentic account down 
to the same point of time. And this serves to explain the 
fact of which we have already been made cognizant from 
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testimony ; viz. that three appearances of the Phoenix were 
all (of the nature of authentic and trustworthy) which were 
actually on record. It is observable also that the epoch of 
the second cycle, B. C. 1347, was only three years later than 
the date of the first Sothiacal period, B. C. 1350: which is 
gufficient to shew that there was some foundation even for 
the belief which begins to appear, as we have seen, in the 
course of time, that the epoch of the Phoenix cycle and that 
of the Sothiacal period, and even the measure of the two 
periods respectively, were the same. 


— 


CHAPTER III. 
On the Primitive Sphere. 


SecrTION I.—On the Mazzaroth of Scripture. 


A REMARKABLE word 1s found in the Hebrew Scriptures 
of the Old Testament twice, but only twice : Job xxxvin. 32, 
and 2 Kings xxm. 5. In the first of these instances it occurs 


'in the form of Mazzaroth ; in the 8econd, in that of Mazza- 


loth : but it seems to be agreed that this is an accidental 
distinction ; the letter R and the letter L being hable in all 
languages to be confounded and . 8ubstituted one for the 
other*. The termination of the word in each of these forms 
shews it to be plural ; the gender to be feminine. With re- 
gpect to the signification ; the concurrence of ancient ver- 
810ns, the meaning of cognate terms in the other oriental 
languages, the construction put on the word by the Jewish 
rabbis, and the explanations assigned it by the best Hebrew 
8cholars of modern times, lead to the inference that the first 
and most general meaning of this word is that of © houses,” 
« chambers,” © dwellings?” (olxo: or domicilia of any kind), 
and its 8econdary, particular, or special meaning in these two 
pass8ages of Scripture is the © ecliptic” or pathway of the 8un 
in the heavens ; only as considered to be the s8ame with the 


* For example, in the Latin Parilia instead of Palilia. The former is 
as frequent of occurrence, and quite as classical, as the latter : yet the latter 
is the original and proper form of the word. 
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twelve signs of the zodiac; that is, as divided out into twelve 
equal parts, each of which is visited by the sun, and each is 
occupied by the 8un, in its turn ; and therefore 80 long as 
the sun is passing through it, and is as'yet confined within 
its limits, each may be regarded as the house or chamber of 
the 8un for the time being. 

Such appears to have been the process of thought, the 
natural as8ociation of ideas, in this instance, which led to 
the translation of a word, properly denoting a dwelling 
chamber, to these divigions of the ecliptic : and it appears 
80 reasonable and 80 consistent that we consider it 8uper- 
fluous to 8ay any thing more in confirmation of it. We 
8hall at once asxume that, as 80 used mn Scripture, (though 
only in these two instances,) this word Mazzaroth denotes 
the ecliptic ; yet not the ecliptic in the complex, but the 
ecliptic in its component parts : the annual circle of the 8wn 
in the heavens, divided out into certain equal but individu- 
ally different segments, twelve in all; the same which are 
known at present, and always have been, by the name of the 
Signs of the Zodiac=. 

Section II.—The Mazzaroth of Scripture the primitive 

Sphere. 
The word Mazzaroth then being thus found in Scripture, 


but only in this peculiar sense and meaning, it seems a na- 
tural inference from this fact that Mazzaroth must be the 


x Cf. Gesenius in voce. Also Hyde, or dwells, once in each for one month 
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Some of the learned derive the He- 
brew Mazzaroth from a root denoting 
to encompass, or Surround as with a 
girdle. See Bailly,, Histoire de PAstro- 
nomie Ancienne, Eclaircissemens, Liv. 
ix. & viii. p. 478. This idea is just as 
applicable to the ecliptic, as that into 
which we resolve it in the text: for the 
ecliptic too s8urrounds the heavens like 
a belt or girdle. According to Gese- 
nius however the meaning of the cog- 
nate term in the Arabic is an house or 
dwelling ; and the Arabians call the 
Zodiac the circle of palaces, i. e. the 
twelve palaces in which the sun resides 


in every year. According to Selden too 
(Syntagma, i. cap. i. p. 78.) the Jewish 
astronomers designate the ecliptic 
Ophan hamazaloth, that is, the circle 
of Mazaloth, and call the signs them- 
8elves the Twelve Mazaloth.”” Suidas 
has Maſovpe/0* T& ovorhuara Tv GOTE- 
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the Septuagint in each instance has 
Maſovpow0 not Maſaauw? : gome other 
Greek versions have Ma(aaw0. We 
consider Mazzaroth the more authentic 
form of the word; and therefore we 
have adopted it. 
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scriptural name for the SexmeRE : and if 80, for the primitive 
sphere ; for the first conception and first representation of 
the path of the 8un in the heavens, and among the stars, all 
through the year. It is impossible to regard the echptic as 
compoxsed of the twelve gigns in any other light than that of 
the 8phere. The spheres of antiquity, which have descended 
to posterity from any quarter and under any name, are only 
guch delineations as these. The name of Mazzaroth is ap- 
plicable to each of them alike; and yet they have come 
down to us only under the name of the sphere : the Egyptian 
sphere, the Chaldean sphere, the Grecian sphere, the Indian 
sphere, or the like. They all agree.in being conceptions and 
representations communis generss, differing only in their de- 
tails and in their cireumstances: and 8nch conceptions and 
representations as this of Mazzaroth. The Parapegmata of 
antiquity also, (8 many of which once existed, though s0 


. few have descended to posterity,) were Mazzaroth hkewise ; 


the Mazzaroth of particular parallels, particular latitudes 
and meridians ; but still Mazzaroth in general : the path of 
the 8un in the heavens and among the stars, adapted to s8uch 
and such locahties, in contradistinction to all others. 

We may conclude then with every appearance of proba- 
bility that the Mazzaroth of Scripture must be the sphere - 
of Scripture : and we may 8till more reasonably infer from 
this fact that the Mazzaroth of Scripture must be the Maz- 
zaroth of primitive antiquity, and the sphere of Scripture 
the primitive 8phere itself; the sphere, in its first and 8wm- 
plest, its most abstract and general, conception and repre- 
gentation ; the sphere, not of any particular country, but of 
all the world ; not of one people, but of all mankind ; not of 
any definite and determinate point of time, but of all times 
and of all periods alike. And in our opinion it does much 
to confirm this conclusion, that the first mention of Mazza- 
roth in Scripture is found in the Book of Job. The Mazza- 
roth of the Book of Job, (older than Moses, older than the 
Exodus, 8carcely less ancient than the time of Abraham,) 
might well be suppoged @ priori the Mazzaroth of primitive 
tradition alsv. But how much is this presumption strength- 
ened, as 800n as we take into account who it is that makes 
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this allusion to Mazzaroth even in the Book of Job! who it 
is that asks the question?, © Canst thou bring forth Mazza- 
roth in his season ?** Not Job himself, nor any other of the 
gpeakers in this dialogue, who might have been supposed to 
allude to the particular Mazzaroth of his own country, the 
8phere of Uz, of Idumza, of Arabia, or of any other quarter, 
not necessarily the 8phere, of all mankind, nor capable of 
answering to the idea of the sphere in the abstract ; but the 
Creator himself, the author, disposer, and ordainer of the 
primitive 8phere, if there was 8uch a thing from the first: 
Such a question, proceeding from Him, could never be in- 
tended of any thing but the Mazzaroth of his own appoint- 
ment, the Mazzaroth of all mankind ; especially with no 
allusion except to the sIimple idea of Mazzaroth, independ- 
ently of all circumstantial qualifications; to Mazzaroth as 
s8mply brought forth in his 8eason, house by house, s8ign by 
sign ; Just as the ecliptic every where appears to be, while 
the sun is occupying each of its divisions for all climates and 
latitudes, in its turn, and is cansing each in its turn to rise 
and to 8et with itself. 


SEecTION ITI.—On the primitive tradition which connected one 
of the 8igns of the zodiac, above the rest, with the beginning 
of things. 
These observations relating to the primitive sphere, and ts 

its proper denomination in Scripture, having been premised ; 

we proceed to observe, in the next place, that though there is 
no allusion in Scripture to any of the 8igns of the zodiac, 
except in this general 8ense ; nor any reason whatsoever to 
conclude from the first instance of the mention of Mazzaroth 
im Scripture, that the signs of the ecliptic, regarded as Maz- 
zaroth in this sense both collectively and individually, had 
yet been appropriated to {@d:a in the time of Job ; we can- 
not doubt that they must have been known and distinguighed 
asunder by namber and order at least, not only in the time 
of Job, but from the first. That there was a distinction of 
8ome kind even in the Mazzaroth of Scripture is implied in 
the words of the question, Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 
in his 8eason ? which distinction the necessity of the case re- 
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quires to be understood of the ecliptic as brought forth or 
produced not at once, but successively, or in its component 
parts one after another. We may take it for granted then, 
that though the ecliptic was made up of Mazzaroth, and the 
ecliptic in the complex was these Mazzaroth in the complex ; 
yet these Mazzaroth themselves were distinct parts of the 
ecliptic, and were known to be 80; that they must have 
been individually distingwshable in some manner or other ; 
and if the method actually employed to distinguish and dis- 
criminate them asunder, at this early period of the history 
of the world, was not yet that of (da, (figured representa- 
tions of any kind,) it must have been that of number, and 
of order or succession. In short if there was a primitive 
Sphere as well as a primitive calendar, the signs in the for- 
mer must have been as well known, and just as distinguish- 
able from the first, as the months in the latter. It would 
be absurd to suppose that the first in the order of 8uccession 
could ever have been confounded with the 8econd ; or that 
the 8igns of one quarter of the natural year, i their proper 
time and season, could ever have been mistaken for those of 
another. 

Now though no tradition of this kind, 80 far as we know, 
is older than the time by which the s8igns of the ecliptic had 
already come to be as8ociated with the figures of the zodiac ; 
we meet with intimations of great antiquity, which recognise 
a closer connection between one of the signs and the begin- 
ning of things than any of the rest. And this particular 
8Ign, traditionally associated with the origin of things them- 
8elves, is that which is represented in the zodiac under the 
figure of the Bull, and among the denominations of the 
8igns, derived from 8uch figured representations, is known 
by the name of the Bull. And this is the more remarkable, 
because in no delineation of the signs of the zodiac them- 
8elves, with which we have been made acquainted, was the 
figure of the Bull ever laid down as the first: in no gradua- 
tion of the sphere of antiquity which was ever made, 80 far 
as we know, did the actual division of the signs of the 
ecliptic begin with that which is known by the name of the 
Bull, and not with that which is known by the name of the 
Ram, 
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The Persians, as we have already observed 2, distinguished 
the signs of the zodiac by the letters of the alphabet : and 
though the fact is undeniable that the first sign in their 
sphere was that of the Ram ; the first letter of the alphabet 
was assigned to the Bull; the second only to the Ram. 
What was this but to imply that though the Ram, de facto, 
and after a time, was the first of the signs, the Bull was 
virtually 80, and at first? The Bull, and not the Ram, was 
the proper type of thei: Mithras also; that is, of the sun. 
In this Bull they 8upposed the seminal principles, the pri- 
mordia or elements of all being and all life, to have been 
originally 8zummed up and depoaited ; though they were after- 
wards transferred from this Bull to the moon : that is, as 
800n as this Persian doctrine of the origin of all things in 
this 8olar Bull came to be mixed up with the Egyptian one 
of the &inular derivation of all things from their Ozris and 
Isis, m the form of the Egyptian Apis ; a Bull also, but re- 
lated as much to the moon as to the 8un. 

This Persian tradition however referred the cosmogony, 
properly 80 called, to the Bull, and to the Bull in the hea- 
vens, or the 8ign 80 denominated. It supposed the creation 
of the Bull prior to that of any thing else, and iz order to 
that of every thing else: nor is there any mode of accounting 
for it 80 natural and probable as the s8upposition of a gene- 
rally received belief of the actual production of all things, 
(in connection with the existing 8ystem of the universe at 
least,) when the sign of the Bull in particular was in the 
ascendant. This persuasion was older among them than the 
8econd Zoroaster: and older than Gjemschid, the author of 
the correction of the Persian calendar in B. C. 702. It goes 
back at least to the time of the elder Zoroaster, the Bactrian 
reformer, the date of whose correction of the primitive ca- 
lendar, as we have seen, was B. C. 947: and the influence of 
this belief may be perceived even in his correction itself, and 
im the doctrine of the Ghahanbarh&as, connected with it : as 
80me time or other, if the proper opportunity for so doing 
Should ever arrive, we may take occasion to shew more at 
large. 

The Chinese tradition of the beginning of the movement 


z Diss. ix. ch. iv. $ect. v. iii. vol. ii. note at p. 83. 
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of the earth © placed it critically on the confines of the Ram 
and of the Bull: and this beginning of the movement of the 
earth is necessarily the beginning of time and the beginning 
of things itself. Among the Indians or Hindus, Siva was 
the type or abstract conception of time: and according to 
Mr. Bentley, Siva was the greatest of all their gods >: and 
Siva was always represented by them accompanied by a Bull; 
that is, he was invariably as8ociated with the sign of the 
Bull ; thongh the Hindu calendar is never known to have 
begun mn the Bull, but always either in Virgo or in Aries, or 
in some intermediate s8ign. We shall ee too, we hope, here- 
after that they gave a name to this sign of the Bull, in con- 
tradistinction to that of the Ram, which leads to the infer- 
ence that, though the Ram was prior to the Bull in the order 
of the signs, the Bull was older than the Ram in the order of 
time. We can draw no other conclusions from these Indian 
traditions than what we have done from the Perzan or the 
Chanese ; viz. that general belief among them too connected 
the beginning of time with the Bull; and that, whatsoever 
hberties they might take with antiquity and primitive tra- 
dition in other respects, on this one point they never ven- 
tured to alter or to contradict it : their own conceptions 
however fabulous, of later date, were till carefully accommo- 
dated to it. 

We have traced this same tradition and this 8ame per- 
Suagion among the nations of the north of Europe als c: 
and among the Hetrurians, and the aborigines of ancient 
Italy. It ought not therefore to surprise us, if we find it 
virtually recognised even in Virgil, and at 80 late a period in 
the history of time itself as that of the composition of Vir- 
gils Georgica: 

Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 

Taurus, et averso cedens Canis occidit astro 4. 
The great learning and erudition of Virgil are acknowledged 
by all the commentators of antiquity. But his modesty was 
equal to his learning ; and he makes us acquainted with the 
extent of his reading and information only through such 


a Diss. ix. ch. iv. 8ect. vii. v. vol. ii. © Diss. ix. ch. iv. cect. xii. x : 8ect. 
note at p. 94. X. viii. 
b Hindu Astronomy, p. 58; cM. p. 60. 4 Georgica i. 217. 
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accidental allusions and intimations as these. The natural 
year in his time was notoriously beginning in March and in 
Aries; the civil year in January and in Capricorn : yet he 
gpeaks in this instance of the proper beginning of the year 
as if in Taurus and in April*#. And 8 he might have learnt 
it to be from ancient and primitive belief: and 80 he might 
have inferred from the Roman festival of the natales urbis 
itself, which was an annual commemoration of the beginning 


* 'The vernal equinox in Virgil's time .was falling on March 23, and 
therefore the ingress of the sun into Aries on March 23; the ingress of 
the 8un into Taurus on April 22 or April 23; though, according to the 
Roman rule of dating the ingresses in 8vis partibus, it might be reckoned 
April rg or 16. 

It is obgervable that, along with this allusjon to the opening of the year 
in Taurus, he mentions another natural criterion of the same time, the 
8&etting of Sirius, or the dog-etar : 

Averso cedens Canis occidit astro. 


This line has given much trouble to the critics and commentators on 
Virgil, both ancient and modern. It becomes perfectly intelligible how- 
ever, as 800N As it is understood that he means the heliacal setting of the 
 dog-star; which is always followed by its ceasing to be visible. A star 
8ets heliacally when it rises a certain length of time after the 8un; and it 
may be 8een once or twice perhaps immediately before it sets in the even- 
ing twilight. But as it must et earlier and earlier every night, it must 
800n become invisible, and cease to appear at all; until it again becomes 
visible in the morning twilight. 

It is a curious coincidence that in those Parapegmata of aniiquity with 
which Virgil was most likely to be acquainted, as that of Euctemon, or 
that of Eudoxus, this setting of the dog-star is actually dated April 25, 
on the 8econd of Tauron. See the calendar of Geminus, Uranologium, 
p. 69. C-D. Ovid, Fasti, iv. 904-942, has the date of the game pheno- 
menon, vii kal. Maias (the Robigalia) April 25. Columella, (xi. cap. uu. 
$ 37) Pridie kal. Maias (April go Rom.) Canis &e vespere celat. Pliny, 
H. N. xviii. 69. $ 3, has, Per id quatriduum (vii kal. Maiag—iv kal. Maias, 
April 25-28,) varia gentium observatione . . . Canis occidit. 

We may presume then that Virgil himself assumed the date of the same 
phenomenon, April 25; that is, about the time of the ingress of the sun 
into Taurus. He does not mean to 8ay that the dog-star was setting as 
the 8un was rising in Taurus; but that the dog-star was setting as the 
8un was opening the year in Taurus. And as sefting in this instance is 
the same thing as disappearing or ceasing to be visible, averso must be un- 
derstood accordingly, in the sense of turned away from view ; that is, hid- 
den in the rays of the 8un, and rendered invisible. Cf. Macrobius in So- 
mnium Scip. i. xviii. p. 90, who also explains the allusion on this principle. 
VOL. III, $ 
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of things, as much as of the origin of the city of Rome. 
There are extant also, in unpublighed Mss. of various kinds, 
delineations of the sphere under the names of the celestial 
months ; in which the enumeration begins from 'Taurus or 
Tauron, not from Aries or Krion ©. We need not wonder in- 
deed that a tradition to this effect should have been uni- 
versally retained among mankind in one 8shape or another ; 
since nothing could have a more 8uwre and unquestionable 
foundation in the matter of fact. The earliest 8siderea]l ob- 
gervation among the Egyptians, and (whether truly or falsely 
yet traditionally) attributed to their own Hermes, is one of 
Aldebaran, or the BulPs eye*; that is, of the principal star in 
the constellation of the Bull; im that sign of the zodiac in 
which time itself, as meagured or measurable perpetually 
whether by the 8un or by the stars, was first 8upposed to 
have begun. 


SecTIOoN I'V.—On the two s8tars upon the horns of the Bull, 
Bjra and Zyjra Tauri. 

The connection of this one of the signs of the ecliptic 
(afterwards known by the name of the Bull) with the be- 
ginning of time and with the beginning of things, as both 
have gone on perpetually in conjunction with human exist- 
ence and human experience, being thus authenticated by an 
universal tradition ; we observe next That, according to the 
mode of delineating the Bull among the other s1gns of the 
zodiac, which, for'any thing discoverable to the contrary, has 
always been adopted, it was never a perfect representation 
of 8uch an animal. The ancients remark that nothing but 
the Tporouy or Tpdruyos (the forequarters) of the Bull was 
actually laid down on the sphere. It is peculiar to this zo- 
dion consequently, that no part is asterised but the horns, the 
head, and the neck : and as these have been always laid down 
on the s8phere facing the east, or, as the astronomers of old 
designated 8uch an aspect, looking els ra En6uera, the hinder 
parts of the zodion were always the first to rise, the fore 
parts the last ; and in particular the horns, as the foremost or 

e For example, in a Ms. of Joannes cissements, Liv. iv. $ iv. p. 356. Trait6 
Damascenus, in the Bodleian Library de PAstronomie Indienne, chap. v. 


at Oxford. $ xxxvuli. 137, 138: ch. ix. & xxix. p. 
f Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, Eclair- 2 55. 
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most easternly of all. And this disposition of the figure, by 
virtue of which the horns, the foremost part of the figure 
itself, were necessarily the last to rize and to pass the meri- 
dian, was very probably purpozely adopted, as we may see 


hereafter, to intimate the connection of this whole zodion, _ 


and of this part of it especially, with the first beginning of 
time itself. 

Now there are two stars, which astronomers call Sjra 
Tauri and (ra Tauri, (8 Tauri and C( Tauri;) because they 
are part of the stars which go to the asterisgm or constellation 
of Taurus. But their proper connection with the figure 80 
represented by stars has always been with the horns; and 
their proper place in connection with the horns has always 
been not the root of the horns, (like that of some others of 
the stars which belong to the same constellation,) but the 
extreme points of the horns ; the tips of the two horns them- 
gelves. One of them stands at present, and for aught which 
appears to the contrary always has stood, at the top of the 
north horn ; and that is S9ra Tauri: the other at the top of 
the 8outh horn, and consequently Cra Tauri. 


We dere to direct the attention of astronomers in general + 


to these two stars in particular ; because, unless the con- 
clusion at which we have arrived, that the actual beginning 
of things in connection with the present system was the mean 
vernal equinox, B. C. 4004 A. M. 1 April 25 at midmght, can 
be disproved or shewn to rest on insufficient grounds, it 
must be certain, from the doctrine of the precession, that 
these two stars at the beginning of things in question were 
very peculiarly situated with respect to the 8un ; and the sun 
with respect to them. 

The position of these two 8tars in the zodiac at present is 
8uch that the ecliptic passes between them; and even at 
present almost at an equal distance from both. Owing 
indeed to the gradual diminution of the obliquity snce the 
beginning of the present 8ystem of things, the latitude of 
Phra Tauri has been increased in a certain proportion, and 
that of fqra Tauri has been diminished in the 8ame pro- 
portion, in comparison of what it must have been at first ; 
but an astronomer would have no difficulty in calculating the 
amount of this change in the relative position of each, nor in 
82 
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allowing for it : 80 that if 89ra Tauri is s8tanding at present 
about 5* north of the ecliptic, and (ra Tauri about 3? south 
of it, 1t is very allowable to 8uppose that B. C. 4004 the lati- 
tude of the former was about 4* N. and that of the latter 
about 4* S. or not much less. 

It might very well be made a question in what manner the 
8ubdivisions and details of the ecliptic must have been first 
determined, as it might be prezumed they must have been 
80me time or other determined: 1. e. how it came to be 
divided into twelve equal and larger parts called signs, and 
into 360 equal and smaller parts called degrees; and what 
was the order of this proceeding : whether the whole was 
first divided into degrees, and then these degrees were distri- 
buted among the 8igns; or vice versa, the whole was first 
parcelled out among twelve signs, and then each of these 
among 30 degrees. The ancients have left on record a 
curious account of this processs ; which we cannot ourselves 
believe was ever actually resorted to for any 8uch purpose, at 
least at first; or could ever have been necessary afterwards, 
except to recover what had once been possessed and in the 
meantime had been lost, and had afterwards to be regained 
by men for themselves, as well as it might. 

But with respect to the original conception of such dis- 
tinctions; we are perſuaded that mankind was as familiar 
with the division of the ecliptic into signs, and with the 
divigion of signs into degrees, from the moment of his birth, 
as with the division of the year into months, and the div) z1on 
of months into days: and that it would be just as rational to 
inquire into the origin or into the order of these two latter 
distinctions, as into those of the two former. The most pro- 
bable opinion on this 8ubject, and the most consistent both 
with the circumstances under which man is represented in 
Scripture as brought into being at first, and with every 
matter of fact calculated to throw any light on the kind and 
degree of the knowledge which he must have possessed from 
the first, which is afterwards discoverable ; it has always ap- 
peared to us, is that which asxumes that men were really 
never left to find out any thing of this kind for themselves : 


E Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Astrologos, v. p. 337. $ 1—344. $ 42. Cf. 
Macrobius, 1. xxi. 108-1 10. Somnium Scip. 
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that all necessary, all nseful, and even all ornamental and 
becoming knowledge and information of every kind—what- 
80ever was most worthy of the rank and station, which man 
was destined from the first to occupy in his own creation, 
and actually did occupy, for no inconsiderable length of time, _ 
in a state of perfection little, if at all, inferior to the ange- 
lical—was born with him ; was intuitive, not acquired ; was 
the gift of his loving and bountiful Creator from the first ; 
and was possessed by him, as the natural furniture of a mind 
hke his, from the first ; just as much as the organs of speech, 
the faculty of language, the free use of words, and the 
plenary possession of ideas familiar to his apprehension from 
the moment of his birth, and a perfect reflection of the world 
without in the world within himself: ideas being merely the 
representations of things, and words being merely the ex- 
pression of ideas, and the former being necessarily prior to 
the latter. 

But be this as it may, no one can look at these two stars 
on the top of the two horns of the Bull, and conceive a line 
to be drawn perpendicularly from either of them to the 
ecliptic, and these two s8tars to be joined by an arc of the 
8phere ; and not have as perfect an idea, communicated to 
his mind by means of the segment of the ecliptic intercepted 
between that perpendicular and this arc, of what astronomers 
call a degree of the ecliptic, as in the nature of things was 
poss1ble : nor consequently of what must be conceived to be 
meant by the 360th part of the great circle in the heavens 
which is annually described by the 8un ; or by the 180th part 
of that half of this circle which is always visible above the 
horizon; or by the 30th part of one of those houses or 
chambers, called Mazzaroth in the primitive sphere, and 
8igns at present, which the 8un occupies in 8uccesson for a 
twelfth part of the mean natural year; or, lastly, of that 
particular portion of the ecliptic circle itself, the annual 
pathway of the 8un in the heavens, which it must be 8up- 
posed to pass through at an average rate every day. The 
potion of these two 8tars relatively to each other and to the 
ecliptic is calculated to give the most distinct idea of what 
must thus be understood by a degree of the ecliptic, which 
can be conveyed to the senses by any thing visible in the 
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heavens. It is a remarkable cireumstance too, that as one of 
them stands on the north of the echptic, and the other on 
the 8outh, and even at present nearly in the middle of that 
8egment of the zodiac which is found on either side of the 
ecliptic also; originally each must have stood much more 
exactly in the centre of its proper half of the zodiac. For 
the breadth of the zodiac on either ide of the ecliptic is 8*Þ: 
and if the latitude of each of these stars at first was about 
4” N. and S. respectively, each must have 8tood at first in 
the middle of its proper 8egment. 

It follows, from the position of the ecliptic relatively to 
these 8tars, that the 8xun cannot be in conjunction with the 
one and not be in conjunction with the other also ; and that 
it must be once every year in conjunction with both at the 
8ame time; viz. as often as it comes to the point of the 
ecliptic, cut by the arc supposed to pass through and to join 
these two stars: and at present this is generally the case 
May 30 or 31 old Style, every year, or June 11 or 12 new 
Style. But A.M. 1 B.C. 4004 the 8un was in conjunction 
with them on the Julian April 25 : and though at present it 
comes to a state of conjunction with them, 8uch as we have 
described, only 10 or 11 days before midsummer, yet A.M. 1 
B. C. 4004 it must have been in conjunction with them, 
under the same circumstances, at the mean vernal equinox. 

There cannot be any doubt of this fact, if there 1s no 
reason to doubt of the truth of the doctrine of the precession; 
that is of the addition made every year to the longitudes of 
the fixed stars by the retrogradation of the equinoctial point 
on the echptic. The mean annual rate of the precession 
being known ; it is easy to recover the places of any of the 
fixed etars, and at any distance of time past, from their 
known places at present, or at any intermediate point of 
time : and though, under some circumstances and in 8ome 
cases of this kind, it might be necessary, over and above the 
s1mple effect of precession, to take into account the proper 
motions of the stars themselves, it is not necessary to do this 
m the case of these two stars, Bra and Gra Tanri, in parti- 
cular. They have proper motion, it is true: but we have 


h Geminus, cap. iv. Uranologium, 20. B. Cf. Hyginus, Poeticwy Astron. lib. iv. 
cap. v. xiii. Manilius, i. 680. 
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been informed on the best authority that it is too incon- 
aiderable to make an appreciable difference to the longitudes 
of their true epochs, even as much as 5 or 6000 years' back 
from the present time. So that we have nothing to do, in 
this instance, except to apply the formula of the precession ; 
and from the observed and ascertained places of these stars 
at any given time at present, we shall obtain their cor- 
responding places as far back as we have occasion to investi- 
gate them. 

The mean annual rate of the precession, which we have 
assumed in our own table of that kindi, is 50”-069,541, 
which every astronomer will admit to be an allowable mea- 
gure of its kind; and if not absolutely the truth, yet a very 
near approximation to the truth. And as the epochs of all 
our tables of this supplementary description are purposely 
adapted to A. D. 1801, A. M. 5805, we begin with calculat- 
ing the amount of the precession according to this rate in 
5804 years; 1.e. from A. M. 1. B. C. 4004 to A. M. 5805 A. D. 
1801. 


Table of Precession in mean longitude. 
years. 


5000 = 6g 32 27-705 
800 = IT #7 35-632,8 
4 = 3 20-278,164 


5804 = 8 43 23-015,964 
8 days = 10-966,867 


8 43 34:582,831 


The mean longitude then of the point of the ecliptic cut 
by the arc supposed to join these 8tars, which, A.M. 1. B.C. 
4004, we have asxumed to have been 0? 0 O” ; in 5804 years, 
i.e. A. M. 5805 A. D. 1801, according to our table, on June 
11 that year, was 80? 48' 34'-582,831, or 80? 48' 84"6. 
Now we have been favoured by professor Challis of Cam- 
bridge with an accurate calculation of the true place of this 
8ame point for mean noon June 11 A. D.1801 new Style also: 
according to which its mean longitude was 

81 21 £9-8 
and its R. A. was 8 36 548 
i Supplementary tables. 
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If we compare this latter with the mean longitude found 
by our table—which is as much a table of precession in mean 
right ascension perpetually as in mean longitude—we have 

Mean right ascension of the point in question, a-  _ 

cording to our table, June 11 A. D. 1801 .. 8 43 3406 

According to professor Challis ho =_ .. B© 36 5:8 

Difference in 5804 yrs. UTEP wn . 7 288 
We have been favoured also with the right ascensions and 
the declinations of these two stars, Sjra and (ra Taun, at 
the 8ame point of time: 0 that we can compare them with 
the right ascension of the middle point at the 8xame epoch also. 
The declination of Sjra Tauri, at mean noon July 11 N. S. 
A. D. 1801, according to professor Challis was 

28 2 2 
that of (5ra Tauri 21 y _ 


Right ascension of the middle point, mean noon 
June 11 A. D. i801 $5 5 6 .- 8& 36 ,58 
Right ascension of Sqra Tauri > £ .. #48 26 117 


2 9 5471 


Right asconsion of (ra Tauri, June 11 A. D. 18011 81 26 443 
Right ascension of the middle point .. .. .. 8 36 548 


50 385 

It thus appears that A. D. 1801, 5804 years after A. M. 1. 
B. C. 4004, the right ascension of B8jra Tauri was 2? J 54” 
less than that of the point of the ecliptic, cut by the arc 
Joining it and (ra Tauri, and the right ascension of (ra 
Tauri at the 8ame point of time was 50' 39” greater #. If 
then the proper motion of these two stars is not 8uch as to 
make any material difference to the truth of a calculation 
ike this, even for five or 8x thousand years ;. it is manifest 
that their relative position, and that of the point of the 
ecliptic in question, one in respect of the other, could not 
have been materially different, A. M. 1. B. C. 4004, from 


* The right ascension corresponding to the mean longitude of 80* 43 
34" Or 35”, A. D. 1801, we have been informed, would be 79* 54' 24” or 
25'. On this principle, the right ascension of the middle point, A.D. 1801 
June 1x mean noon, was 1* 32' 20” less than that of (ra Tauri, and 


1* 28' 13” greater than that of Sjra Tauri : i.e. almost a mean between the 
two. 


tion with the 8un, they would not be actually visible : they 
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: 4  whatit appears to have been A. M. 5805 A. D. 1801 : and if 


the sun was in conjunction with both, under s8uch circum- 


| 8tances as these, in mean longitude or right ascension 80? 36' 


5”-8 A.M. 5805 A. D.1801, it must have been in conjunction 
with both under corresponding circumstances A. M. 1. B. C. 
4004, in mean longitude 0? Of O” : and if it attained to the 
former longitude June 11 or 12 new Style, May 30 or 31 old 
Style, A. M. 5805 A. D. 1801, it must have attained to the 
latter April 25 A. M. 1 B. C. 4004. 


SECTION V.—On the recovery of the primitive 8phere A.M. 1 
B. C. 4004, from the ascertained places of Bijra and Zira 
Taurs at the same point of time. 


Now the fact being once established, that A. M. 1. B. C. 
4004, at the beginning of the present system of things, these 
two stars, Snra and fora Tauri in particular, were both 81mi- 
larly stuated, relatively to the sun and to the vernal colure, 
or. nearly 80; the former possibly not much more than a 
degree to the wes? of it at that juncture of time, and the 
latter possbly about a degree to the east of it ; it is of cardi- 
nal importance to the history of the sphere both at first and 
ever afterwards: Each of these stars being visible to the 
naked eye in any climate of the world, (especially the north 
8tar, Bra Tauri, which is the larger and brighter of the two,) 
their very position under 8uch circumstances must have pointed 
out in an intelligible manner, and level to the comprehengion 


of any spectator whatsoever, the beginning and the end of the 


ecliptic itself; that of 85ra Tauri the end, and that of (ra Taur 
the beginning. And though no one, without pretending to 
be wise above what was written, could venture to say that 
these 8tars must have been 80 disposed for this very purpose ; 
yet thus much we might perhaps, without impropriety, ven- 
ture to say, that had they been purposely designed and 
constituted, as a visible and 8tanding token of the true point 
of the termination and of the true point of the commence- 
ment of the primitive s8phere; they could not have answered 
that end and design more effectually. Nor is it any objec- 


' tion that, just at this juncture of time, (1. e. at the mean 


vernal equinox, A. M. 1. B. C. 4004,) being both in conjunec- 
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would be immersed and lost sight of in the rays of the un. 
In 8x months' time after this first conjunction with the 8un, 
when the sun was now on the autumnal colure, they would 
be in opposition to the sun ; rising as the gun was setting, 
and setting as the sun was rising : and then they would be 
distinctly visible. Nor must we suppose that either these, 
or any other of the stars, were dispozed by their common 
Creator i any manner relatively to the echptic, to Zeack men 
the division of the 8phere, but to attest it; to 8ignalize and 
to point it out ; to be a standing indication of it, as long as 
they continued to retain the potion in which they were 
found placed relatively to it at first. Nor would they cease 
to answer that purpose, even when it came to be seen that 
by virtue of the precession they had shifted their place, and 
got more in advance on the ecliptic to the east. The pre- 
ces8ion in longitude of the fixed stars, and the causes to 
which 1t was due, the fact of the phenomenon itself at least, 
appears to have been well known both to the antediluvian 
and to the postdiluvian world ; together with other 8ecrets 
of astronomy which modern science is too apt to imagine are 
exclugively confined to itself. And this being known, it was 
as easy for the ancient world to recover the primitive sphere 
from that of their own time, as it is for modern astronomers 
to do 80 at present; and by means of the 8same methods of 
proceeding exactly in either case too. 

Now the middle point of the ecliptic between these two 
stars being assumed as the true zero or 0 of the primitive 
Sphere; (the intersection of the equinoctial and of the equator 
at the begining of things, the first point of Aries, as astro- 
nomers term 1t, in the primitive sphere itself,) pointed out 
and designated even to the eyes of men, by the potion of 
these two stars, one to the west the other to the east of it, 
in that first instance of all ; let us suppose ourselves to et 
out with the sun from this middle point, and to accompany 
it along the circle of the ecliptic in its annual journey among 
the 8tars. It is a remarkable coincidence, and yet one which 
may eaglly be verified by means of a common celestial globe, 
that at the distance of the first 80 degrees from this point, 
and at the distance of every 30 degrees afterwards, we shall 
find ourselves coming with the s8un to the neighbourhood of 
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zome 8tar, or group of «tars, 8zometimes in the very pathway 
of the ecliptic, always within the eight degrees as8ignable to 
the zodiac on the right and on the left of the ecliptic, of 
sufficient magnitude to be visible to the unassisted eye, espe- 
cially in the east, where s8tars of the fifth and sixth magni- 
tude are capable of being distinguighed without the help of * 
glasses; and whether critically on the point of the 30th 
degree in each instance or not, yet near enough to it to 
gerve as 8ensible and intelligible marks of discrimination 
between the termination of one 8uch division of 30 degrees 
and the beginning of another, all round the ecliptic itself. 
The spaces of the ecliptic circle, thus limited and thus 
defined, and thus pointed out by the constitution of nature 
itself, were the signs of the primitive sphere. They did not 
meagure or form those signs: but they shewed men how 
they were to be measured and formed. They directed men's 
eyes where to look for, and where to find, the proper limits 
and boundaries of each with the utmost posmible exactness. 
They taught men consequently where to look for, and where 
to find, and how to distribute, and how to delineate, even 
snch abstract conceptions as the Mazzaroth of Scripture, the 
domiciha, mansions, or houses of the sun, in his annual 
pugrimage from 8star to s8tar; merely as the d@dexarnudpa 
of the ecliptic, equal divigions of the great circle of the 
year into twelve component parts, made up of 30 smaller 
and equal parts themselves ; without any reference as yet 
either to Gorepiopot—the formation of the stars into con- 
#tellations—or to {@d:a, the representation of figures of any 
'kind, taken from the animal world, by means of stars; 
each of which, in comparison of this first and swmplest, yet 
most abstract conception and distribution of the sphere, is - 
of much later date. | 
Let the astronomer keep his eye fixed on these particular {'l 
stars, whach thus 8tand at the distance of 30? or of 8&ome mul- 
tiple of 30?, or nearly 80, from S81ra and (ra Taun, all round 
the ecliptic, or within the just limits of the zodiac ; beginning 
with this point of time A.M. 1. B. C. 4004: and let him 
only take into account the change produced in their places 
not merely by the effect of precesion, and by the diminution 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic, but also by their own proper 
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motion ; and he will possess all the data which he can require 
for the recovery and restoration of the sphere, from its first 
and original form, (that in which .it was most properly en- 
titled to the name of Mazzaroth,) cozval with the birth of 
mankind themselves, A. M. 1. B. C. 4004, down to that 
which it as8umed in B. C. 848: smce which time the pri- 
mitive sphere of antiquity, the constitution and appoint- 
ment of nature itself, has undergone no further change, 
at least from the hands of men. The sphere which has 
descended to posterity is the last modification of the primi- 
tive 8phere which was ever made by men :- and it experienced 
its final modification in this way, as we s8hall 8e hereafter, 
in B. C. 848: and it s$till retains the characteristic marks 
and distinctions which were impressed upon it at that very 
time. 

It must be certain at least, (since the accumulated amount 
of the precession or increment in mean longitude, in 5804 
years, has been found to be only 809 48' 34”-6 according to. 
our table, and only 819 21' 59”'-8, according to the accurate 
calculation of professor Challis,) that, if we go forward 80 or 
81 degrees of mean longitude from the vernal colure A. D. 
1801, we must come to the identical stars which s8tood on 
the vernal colure A. M. 1. B. C. 4004, or to those which 
were nearest to it: and these, as we have shewn, are Bra 
and tyra Tauri: and if we go forward 80 or 81?, from the 
gummer 80lstitial colure A. D. 1801, we must come in like 
manner to the stars which stood on the same colure, or 
nearest to it, A.M. 1, B. C. 4004: if we go forward, 80? or 
81* from the autumnal colure, A. D. 1801, we must come to 
the 8tars which stood on 1t, or nearest to it, A. M. 1. B. C. 
4004: and if we reckon another 80? or 81* from the winter 
80lstitial colure A. D. 1801, we must come to the stars of 
that colure, or the nearest to it, A. M. 1, B. C. 4004. And 
thus it must be possible (and on astronomical principles with 
certainty too) from the state and phenomena of the heavens, 
5804 years after the beginning of things, to recover the aspect, 
phenomena, and state of the heavens even at the beginning 
of things itself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the modifications of the primitive 8phere, in Egypt, from 
the epoch of the Phenix cycle downwards. 


SECTION I.— On the mean annual measure of the precession. 


Tre phenomenon of the precession, or of the addition 
annually made to the longitude of the fixed stars, has been 
of perpetual occurrence ever since the beginning of things. 
It is the effect of causes which began to operate as 800n as 
the earth began to revolve round the sun, subject to that 
universal law, by virtue of which every particle of matter in 


' the universe is attracted by and attracts every other : and in 


particular 8nbject to the attraction of those bodies which 
make part of the system to which it belongs itself, the 8un, 
the moon, and the planets. It is agreed among astronomers 
that it goes on, and always has done, in 8ome proportion or 
other, annually ; though, according to what rate or in what 
proportion every year, astronomers are not agreed, nor indeed 
does it appear to be possible exactly to determine, or within 
more than certain limits of the truth. 

The annual effect of precession 1s apparently shght and 
inconsiderable, and 8uch as easily to escape observation ; but 
its accumulated effect in a number of years 1s very sens1ble : 
and in the 'course of time it must amount even to entire 
Signs or 8paces of 30 degrees on the ecliptic; and 80 must 
change the apparent places of the fixed stars in a manner 
which cannot be mistaken, and must be obvious even to 
the most superficial observation. Astronomers differ con- 
cerning Aa fixed annual rate of the precession : but it 8eems 
to be admitted that, whatsoever may be its actual amount in 
any one year, in 2150 years its accumulated amount will not 
fall very far short of an entire 8gn. In M. Biot's treatise 
on Physical Astronomy +, it is asxumed that the exact num- 
ber of years, in which the mean annual rate of precession 
will accumulate to an entire revolution of 360 degrees, 1s 
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25,868 years; and this is at the mean rate of 2155 years, 
8 months, for every 8ign, or every equal space on the ecliptic 
of 30 degrees. 

This being the case, it could not be considered a priori 
an unreasonable hypothesis, that the annual addition made 
to the longitudes of the fixed stars, at a mean rate, might 
be 8uch as to amount to an entire 8ign in one year and 
four months more than this period of 2155 years eight 
months; that is, in 2157 years, instead of 2155 years eight 
months. And this being assumed, viz. that precession 
amounted to 30 degrees exactly in 2157 years; in order to 
obtain its mean annual rate on this principle, nothing would 
be necessary except to divide 30 degrees by 2157. The quo- 
tient of this divigion is 50”'-069,541 : and this must be the 
mean or average rate of precession for one year, correspond- 
ing to an amount of 30 degrees, or of one sign of the ecliptic, 
in 2157 years. It is on this assumption that the mean an- 
nual rate of precession for the use of our own tables has 
been obtained ; and the table of mean precession, incorpo- 
rated with the rest of our supplementary tables, has been 
calculated! And has one property to recommend it, (which 
for any thing we know to the contrary 1s pecuhar to it,) viz. 
that it is nearly an integral decimal fraction. 


SEectION II.—On the change in the places of the fixed 8tars 
observed in Egypt at the epoch of the Pheniz cycle. 


The mean annual rate of the precession however, as8umed 
in our Tables, was not deduced from this period of 2157 
years, merely on the 8strength of this admission of astrono- 
mers at present; but because we had seen reason to con- 
clude that, 2157 years exactly from the beginning of things, 
it had been perceived from actual observation of the fact 
itself that the stars had changed their places in the heavens 
to the amount of 30 degrees, or of one entire sign. And, if 
we are not mistaken, the clearest and most decisive proof of 
the truth of this conclusion 1s 8upplied by the history of the 
Phoenix cycle of the Egyptians, and of every thing else with 
which it is found to have been connected. 

For first, it is to be observed that we have already deter- 
I See the Introduction to the Tables. 
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mined the epoch of this cycle, (on good grounds of a totally 
different kind and independently of any such further consider- 
ation as this,) to B. C. 1847 A. M. 2158: and yet this epoch 
is exactly at the distance of 2157 years from B. C. 4004, 
A.M. 1: 80 that, whether it was accident or whether it was 
design which produced the coincidence, the coincidence itsetf 
is equally matter of fact in either case ; viz. that the date of the 
first Phoenix cycle among the Egyptians was just one period 
of 2157 mean natural years distant from the beginning of 
mundane time. The consequence of this fact, as regards the 
phenomenon of the precession, and the constant operation 
of the law of precession on the apparent places of the fixed 
stars, was necessarily this: That at the epoch of the first 
Phoenix cycle in Egypt, saving and excepting those cases in 
which the proper motions of the stars themselves, or other 
pecuharities applicable to some of them though not to the 
rest, might have interfered with s8uch an effect, there would 
not be a star visible in the heavens, or at least in and about 
the ecliptic, the apparent place of which had not undergone 
a change amounting to 30 degrees, in comparison of what it 
must have been, and might s8till be remembered to have been, 
at the beginning of mundane time. Such must have been 
the alteration produced in the sensible appearance of the 
heavens, except in the cases above s8pecified, as the necessary 
effect of precession ; whether it was observed or not, and 
whether attention was expressly directed to the nature of the 
effect or not. 

Yet it would be altogether gratuitous to 8uppose that, 
among the Egyptians in particular, attention would not be 
directed to this phenomenon as s8oon as 1t became actually 
perceptible ; or that the phenomenon itself, when it occurred, 
would take them by surprisze. The effect of the change how- 
ever 80 produced, and at this juncture of time, on the appa- 
rent positions of the 8tars, was this : That stars, which A. M. 
I] B. C. 4004 were standing, (hke Bra and Gra Tauri,) one 
about a degree to the west, the other about a degree to the 
east, of the first point of Aries, would now be standing one 
about a degree to the west and the other about a degree to 
the east of the first point of Taurus : and if there was any 
star, or any number of stars, which A. M. 1 B. C. 4004 were 
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standing on or about the first degree of Pizces, 30 degrees to | 
the west of the verna] colure at that time, these would now 
| - ; be standing on or about the vernal colure, on or about the 
'Y first point of Aries itself. 

Now there are certain stars of which both these things 
would be the case; which therefore, next to Sjra and tyra 
Tauri, are among the most important and interesting of the 
stars in general; and to which consequently, both A. M. 1 
B. C. 4004 and A. M. 2158 B. C.1847, the attention of astro- 
nomers ought to be particularly directed. They constitute 
a group of stars four in number ; which in the figured repre- 
8entations of the 8igns are laid down in a line parallel to the 
ecliptic, and close to the ecliptic, on the tail of the Ram. The 
most easternly of them, that which is situated nearest the 
extremity of the tail of the Ram, is known to astronomers 
by the name of 2r Arietis. In Ptolemy's catalogue it is 
8et down as a star of the fourth magnitude”: and as it ap- 
pears from Flamsteed's catalogue ”, that its longitude, Jan. 
1, A. D. 1690, was 499 18' 49”; it follows, according to our 
Tables, that its longitude A. M. 1 B. C. 4004 was 49® 18' 49” 
—79® 10' 36” *; that is, 330 8' 13”, as nearly as possible 11 
8igns exactly. Consequently, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, just 
2157 years afterwards, its longitude would be as nearly as 
posslble, O® O' 0”; and if it was 8standing A. M. 1 B. C. 4004, 
at the beginning of mundane time, 30 degrees on the eclip- 
tic west of the vernal colure, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, at the 
epoch of the first Phoenix cycle, it must have been standing 
as nearly as possible on the vernal colure itself. 


MN 


* B. C. 4004—A. D. 1690 = 5693 years. 
Table of mean precession. 
years. EE” 
5000 = 6g 32 27-705 
600 = 8 20 41-725 
go = IT 15 6-259 


g - 2 30-209 

Mean V. Ex. A.D. 1690, March 12, 5693= 79 10 45:898 
Subtract 7o days = 9-596 

A. D. 1690, Jan. 1 79 10 36302 


m Delambre, ii. 271. Cf. Ptolemy, n [bid. ii. 262. 271. Cf. Flamsteed, 
Opp. ii. lib. vii. iv. p. 51. Opp. iii. Catalogus Britannicus, p. 2. 
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It follows that A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847 the swn must have 
been in conjunction with 27 Arietis at the mean vernal equi- 
nox, just as A. M. 1 B. C. 4004 it had been 80 with 8jra and 
(ra Tauri. It follows that this 8tar would be rising, and 
coming to the meridian, and setting with the sun at this 
time, as those two stars had been at first : and though neither 
would this star be actually visible at this time, any more 
than those two others, under the same circumstances, had 
been at first; that would make no difference to the fact of 
its actual position relatively to the 8un, (nor even to the 
knowledge of it,) in this instance, any more than in that of 
Sira and (ra Tauri at first. 

Now were no more known of the history or of the nature 
of the Phoenix cycle than simply the fact that it took its 
rise, in a certain year, at the mean vernal equinox and even 
at the supposed moment of the sun's entering Aries and 
coming to the meridian alszo; and that it had a special 
reference from the firs to the recession of the tropical 
points in the natural year; we could not have necessarily 
inferred from this fact that it had any particular connection 
with the 8tars: for the phenomenon of the precession itself 
is first and properly referrible to this recession of the tropical 
points, and only secondarily and through that to the change 
in the apparent places of the stars. 

But if it was also understood that the date of the first 
Phoenix cycle was also the date of the first attempt ever 
made, (as far as any thing is known to the contrary,) to 
form the stars themselves into groups or constellations ; an 
attempt which is8ued out at last in the formation of (da, 
(figured representations of the signs of the ecliptic them- 
8elves ;) it must then begin to be suspected that the idea of 
guch a period as this of the Phoenix cycle could not -have 
been conceived independently of any reference to the stars 
in general. And if it was further known that the first of 
these collections of stars themselves was that which we have 
Just described, the leading or foremost, in the sense of most 
easternly, star of which was standing at this very time on the 
vernal colure, or somewhere scarcely to be distinguished 
from it; and was rising, and culminating, and setting with 
the 8wn; the most sceptical would be compelled to infer 
VOL. III. T 
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from this fact that this group must have been expressly fixed 
| upon to represent the first of these constellations, out of 
regard to its position on the ecliptic, and to its relation to 
the sun, and to the natural or tropical year, at the time. 

Now these are facts which we hope to subwit to our 
readers, accompanied with the proper proofs, as 800n as we 
come to explain the origin of the lunar mansions of the 
Egyptians, and the connection of those mansions with the 
Phcenix period of the Egyptians alsv. And these facts being 
established ; we think we are justified in inferring from them 
that the change in the apparent places of the fixed stars 
produced by the constant action of the precession, which 
had now reached the extent of an entire sign at the epoch of 
the Phoenix cycle, could not have escaped the observation of 
the Egyptians; and that they must have paid an express 
attention to it in fixing on the epoch of their Phoenix cycle 
itself. The inference from this fact, with regard to the law 
of the precession itself, would be reciprocal ; viz. That if a 
star was now 8tanding on or near to the vernal colure, which 
2157 years before was standing 30 degrees, or nearly 80, 
1 west of it; precession in 2157 years must have amounted 
Tl to 30 degrees: and therefore its average annual rate must 
4 have been what we have deduced from this accumulated 
effect in 2157 years ; viz. 50'-069,541 +. 


* Dr. Edward Bernard (doctor of medicine) Fellow of St. John's college 
Oxford, and Savilian professor of astronomy there, 1673, who appears to 
have been very well acquainted with the writings of the Arabians in their 
own language, particularly their astronomical ones, (ee Bailly, Astronomie 
Mod. 1. liv. vi. $ xxvi. 246, 247,) must have found it recorded in some one 
or other of the works of this description, which he had examined, that the 
priests of Egypt were:-familiar with the phenomenon of the precession, and 
estimated its annual rate at 5o' 9g” $ or 50” 10” : (sﬆe Bailly, Astronomie 
Ancienne, Eclaircissemens, Liv. v. $ xi. 403: Astronomie Indienne, chap. 
| viii. $ xii. 218, 219.) And this, if true, would be the most exact expres- 
[ 8jon for it, which has been transmitted from antiquity, and from any 
| quarter, (se Bailly, Astronomie Indienne, ch. vi. F ii. p. 154 :) and it will 
be observed that it differs only 0.097 from that which we ourselves have 
obtained in the manner just explained. This rate of precession $0”-069,541 
18 as nearly as possible=50"-07: and 50"-07 according to Mr. Ideler is the 
mean of the precessions assumed by Delambre, Piazzi, Hornsby, and 
| | Zach, respectively : ee Ptolemy, iii. © Recherches” &c. p. 33. 
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Szcrion III.— On the probable motives to the institution of 

the Phamiz cycle; and on the end designed by it. 

That the idea then of the Phoenix cycle could have been 
irrespective of any reference to the 3stars, or that the posi- 
tions and aspects of the stars also must not have been criti- 
cally taken into account both in the principles and in the 
details of the first Phoenix cycle; it does not 8eem possible 
to 8uppose, contrary to the testimony of the facts which have 
just been pointed out. Yet we are not of opinion that this 
was the only or even the principal moving cause of the con- 
ception and introduction of the cycle itself : for its history, 
from this time forward, demonstrates that whatsoever con- 
nection 1t might have with the stars, and in what manner 
80ever it might be referred to the stars both at first and 
afterwards, it had a much nearer and closer connection with 
the natural year, and a much more direct and perpetual re- 
ference to the recession of the tropical points in that year. 

The measure of the period of the cycle, asxumed from 
the first, as we have 8een was 500 years. In 500 years, as 
our 8upplementary Tables shew, the change produced by 
precession, in the apparent places of the fixed stars, is 
6* 57” 14-771; which would be equal in time to seven 
days and a little more : but the change in the places of the 
cardinal points on the ecliptic, the effect of recession in the 
natural referred to the mean Julian year, produced m the 
8ame time, amounts only to 3 days, 21 hours, or to 4 days 
at the utmost. While therefore the apparent places of the 
stars were liable to advance 7* or 7 days in the course of 
one of these periods; the places of the tropical points were 
hable to fall back only 4 days or 4 degrees at the utmost. 

Now, A. M. 2158 B.C. 1847, for the meridian of our 
tables, we had the mean vernal equinox, 


h. m. 8s. 
April 8 12 47 528 
500 years? reces8io0n Fes . -- +- 3 ut 


Mean vernal equinox, A. M. Ge B. C. 2347. April i2 9 47 52:8 


We thus recover the mean vernal equinox of the year after 
the deluge, (just 500 years before the first Phenix cycle,) 
from that of the first year of this cycle: and our general 
tables, A. M. 1658 B. C. 2347, will shew this to be correct. 
T2 
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It would thus appear that between the mean vernal 
equinox for a given meridian, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, and 
the mean vernal equinox for the 8same meridian, just one 
Phcenix period previously, there would be four days' dif- 
ference, within three hours of mean time- only ; and this 
differs 80 little from four days exactly that it may be as8xumed 
at four days. On this principle, the recession of the tro- 
pical points in one Phcenix period, cyclically reckoned, might 
be estimated at four days. So that if the mean vernal 
equinox, A.M. 2158 B. C. 1847, for the meridian of He- 
liopolis, was falling out critically at noon on a certain day ; 
then it must be supposed that just 500 years before, 
A. M. 1658 B. C. 2347, for the same meridian it was falling 
out critically at noon on a certain day also: and consequently, 
if the Phoenix cycle had come into being A. M. 1658 B. C. 
2347, its epoch must have been fixed to Apnil 12 at mean 
noon, or April 11 at mean noon, at that time, just for the 
Same reason as to April 8 mean noon, or April 7 mean noon, 
A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847. 

It is not necessary to 8uppose that the exact date of the 
mean vernal ingress the year before or the year after the 
deluge was still remembered in Egypt, 500 years afterwards: 
though we would not venture to 8ay that even that might 
not have been the case. But we may suppose it was till 
remembered there, that in the last year of the existence of 
the antediluvian world the mean sun entered the first point 
of Aries more than half way between midnight and sunrise ; 
and in the first year of that of the postdiluvian, it did s0 
more than midway between sunrise and noon. Still more 
reasonably may it be s8upposed it was distinctly remembered 
that both the year before and the year after the deluge the 
ingress of this 8un into the vernal quarter was four days 
later than in the first year of the Phoenix cycle; and that, if 
it was April 7 or 8 at this time, it was April 11 or 12 at 
that. 

The year of the deluge 80 fell out in the Julian cycle of 
leap-year that the 8ame equable date till agreed to the same 
Julian, both in that year and in the year after it: and in 
each it 80 happened, as our tables shew, that the equable 
Thoth 23 reckoned from midnight corresponded to the 
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Julian April 11, and the equable Thoth 24 to the Julian 
April 12: the latter of which was the true date of the mean 
vernal equinox in each of these years, but the former, ac- 
cording to the Phoenix rule, might have been reckoned to be 
80 too. We may well 8uppose that it would be long remem- 
bered among the descendants of the survivors of the deluge ' 
every where, and especially in Egypt, that the last mean 
vernal ingress, the last natural annual first term of the ex- 
istence of the old world, and the first of that of the new, 
had both fallen on the equable Thoth 23 or 24. 

An ancient Egyptian calendar, in the hieroglyphical cha- 
racter, is preserved in the Britich Museum; of which an 
account was given in the Dublin University Magazine, in 
the number for August 1846, by 8ome one well versed in the 
mysteries of hieroglyphics: from which we learn that the 
23d of Thoth mm the equable Egyptian calendar, for some 
reason or other, was reckoned a good day throughout : a dis- 
tinction which does not appear to have been accorded to many 
days in this calendar besides. Could we concur in the 
opinion of the author of that account respecting the anti- 
quity of this calendar ; we might appeal to its testimony in 
favour of the estimation in which the 23d of Thoth was 
held almost at the epoch of the firs Phoenix cycle itself. 
But though we cannot and do not concur m this opinion, we 
are far from thinking it improbable that this favourable cha- 
racter of the 23d of their Thoth was of long standing among 
the Egyptians; and that, could it be traced up to its origin, 
it would ultimately be found resolvable into the fact, that 
this was the day which tradition had handed down among 
the Egyptians as that of the beginning of the new, the 
better, the more auspicious, and the more permanent, state 
of things, dated from the proper epoch of annual mun* -3e 
time, the mean vernal equinox of the year after the delug. : 
and virtually too as the epoch of the entire series, succession, 
and decursus of their Phoenix periods themselves. For 
though the equable date which corresponded to April 7 at 
mean noon, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, as our tables shew, was 
Tybi 21; and that which answered to April 11 at mean noon, 
A. M. 1658 B.C. 2347, was Thoth 23; we are not aware of 
any distinction as8igned to the equable Tybi 21: but that some- 
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thing peculiar did mark and discriminate Thoth 23 is attested 
by this hieroglyphical calendar; the antiquity of which, as we 
hope to shew hereafter, is something considerable in itself, 
though not 80 great, by many centuries, as the learned 
author of the account relating to it would make it. The 
estimation of this day in Egypt, from time immemorial, is 
explained, if it was actually the equable date of the mean 
vernal equinox, according to the Phoenix rule, in the first 
year after the deluge ; and virtually the equable epoch of the 
whole cycle of Phoenix periods themselves. 

To return therefore to the question which we are congider- 
ing at present, the probable motive of the institution of the 
Phoenix cycle, and the end which was contemplated by it ; 
we are decidedly of opinion that this mstitution is ultimately 
to be traced to the fact that in the course of the 500 years 
of mean natural, or of mean Juhan, annual time which had 
elapsed since the descent from the ark, the cardinal points in 
the mean tropical year had receded four days, or might be 
assumed to have receded four days, in the mean Julian 
exactly; and to the inference thence deducible, that they 
must be hable to recede four days in every 8uch term of 
years perpetually. From this it would follow that, howso- 
ever exactly these points might have been defined and laid 
down at the beginning of one 8uch period of 500 years, and 
howsoever fixed aud invariable they might be considered for 
the decursus of one 8uch period; yet at the end of one 8uch 
period they would require to be revisged and readjusted, if 
they were not permanently to get into disorder, and into a 
state of disproportion, of the calendar reckoning of 8uch 
things to the truth of nature, amounting to four days at 
least. 

It appears to us therefore, that the most probable expla- 
nation of the institution of this cycle, and of the end or 
purpose which it was intended to answer, is this : To esta- 
blish a civil or positive form of the celestial 8phere, which as 
long as it was continued in use should be considered the 
antitype or representative of the natural one : To limit the 
duration of this conventional sphere, the substitute of 
the natural, to the period of 500 mean natural or mean 
Julian years: To define, and adjust, and lay down, the 
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cardinal points of this sphere, at the beginning of its proper 
period, with all possible care and exactness in conformity to 
the truth of nature; and that having once been done at the 
beginning of the period, to leave the sphere, so defined and 
delineated, in undisputed possession of the heavens for the 


duration of one 8uch period ; but at the end of that period. 


to consider it antiquated and out of date; and therefore to 
go through the same process again, by laying down another 
8phere of the same kind ; or, what would come to the same 
thing in effect, by revising, reforming, redressing the details 
of this, and making them as true to nature at the beginning 


of this 8econd period of 500 years, as they had been at that 


of the first. : 

Such, to the best of our own judgment, is the true view of 
the nature and final end of this celebrated period of anti- 
qguity. It was imagined and conceived for the sake of the 
sphere—it was never applied except in connection with the 
sphere: it was tantamount to the sphere itself. It never 
meant any thing but an edition of the sphere, or a re- 
vicion of a former edition of the s8phere. It defined, it 
measured, and it constituted, the duration of a positive or 
conventional form of the sphere, purposely substituted for the 
8phere of nature, for a certain length of time ; but no longer. 
It had consequently necessarily much to do with the tro- 
pical year, and much with the Julian; but not necessarily 
with the sidereal. It might be connected with that too, but 
8fall it must be only 8econdarily, and through its connection 
with the former. We shall see hereafter, we trust, that it 
was connected de facto with the sidereal as well as with the 
tropical year and the Julian; and that this very connection 
18 one of its most remarkable peculiarities : but we shall also 
8e notwithstanding, that even this was only for the sake of 
its connection with the tropical year and with the Julian ; 
and for the better and more effectual attainment of the end 
proposed by it in reference to those two years. 

If however this is a correct view both of the original con- 
ception and of the final end of the Phoenix period, we must 
expect to find the matter of fact conformable to it : viz. That 
the Phoenix cycle and the sphere among the Egyptians were 
actually 80 connected, that every fresh Phoenix cycle on this 
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principle must have been accompanied with a fresh edition 
of the sphere; and that whatsoever was the number of ac- 
tual Phoenix cycles among the Egyptians, the 8same must 
have been the number of spheres, or of revisions of the sphere, 
among them also. This, we ay, is 80 justly and obviously 
the ultimate issue to which our premises lead, that we could 
not possibly object to the truth or falsehood of our conclu- 
sions being 8uhmitted to this one test ; Whether there are ac- 
tually more Phoenix cycles among the Egyptians on record, 
than editions of the sphere? or more editions of the sphere 
than Phoenix cycles r or whether they had ever a fresh 
Phenix period without a fresh accompanying edition of the 
sphere? We are willing ourselves to abide by the result of 
this test : and all which we would stipulate for, prehminary 
to its application, is simply that, if our readers consider 1t 
only a fair and a reasonable test, they too should stand by 
the same result; and if we 8ucceed in proving that every 
Phoenix cycle among the Egyptians was in reality the date 
of an accompanying 8phere, which lasted as long as that 
cycle itself, but no longer, that they should be willing to 
allow the view which we have thus proposed of the nature 
and design of the cycle itself from the first to have been 
8ufficiently 8ubstantiated and confirmed. 

The point then which we shall have to consider from this 
time forward is the history of the Egyptian sphere ; that is, 
the different modifications of the primitive s8phere as made 
by the Egyptians: whether these were more in number than 
their Phenix periods ; and whether for every fresh Phoenix 
period there was not also a fresgh modification of the sphere. 
And we must begin with ascertaining the state of the case 
in this respect first in connection with the first Phoenix 
cycle, that of the epoch itself, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847. 


SECTION I'V.—On the first modification of the primitive 8phere 
in Egypt at the epoch of the first Phenis cycle. 1. Gra- 
duation of the Egyptian s8phere from the firs point of 
Araes. 

As we ourselves had occasion to remark in a former part 


of our workP, the ancients observe that there is necessarily 
p Dissertation ix. ch, iv. sect. iii. vol. ii. 71. 
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neither a first nor a last point in a sphere. Yet every sphere, 
in the technical or secondary sense of that term, that is, 
every artificial delineation of the actual circle described by 
the un in the heavens, especially as the cycle of the seasons 
also, must have both a proper beginning and a proper end ; 
and must have all its intermediate points, particularly the 
cardinal ones, (those which determine the ingresses into the 
8everal quarters of the natural year,) well defined, and ac- 
curately discriminated one from another. The testimony of 
antiquity 18 unanimous that the Egyptian sphere was gra- 
duated from Aries: its zero, or starting point, was the first 
point of Aries. The 8sphere of Aratus, copied from that of 
Eudoxus, began in Cancer. He describes its origin himself 
m the following terms : 


Zoidtoy && E KuKNov EMNIKNNOLV Kaneouot” 

To ev. Kdprivds core Acwv & ent Th rat ur aurov 

Iapdbevos, «, T. A. 
On which the Schohiast observes : At ri 3 ano rov Kapxivov 
npfaro, rat Tara T@Ev Alyuariwy Get amd Kpiod AapBavorrov Thv 
Gpx1v”; In like manner Hyginuss : Sed Aratus non, ut reli- 
qui astrologi, ab Ariete duodecim 8igna demonstrat, hoc est 
vere incipiente ; 8ed a Cancro, hoc est ipsa #state. The 
sphere of Meton, of Calippus, of Eudoxus, in a word, all 
the spheres or Parapegmata of the Greeks of which any 
thing is known for certain, in like manner began their reck- 
oning of the 8igns from Cancer : but the sphere of the Egyp- 
tians, it 8eems, always did 80 with Aries. And even when 
they themselves, in after-times, had transferred the natale 
mundi from the vernal equinox to midsummer, and to the 
| heliacal rising of Sirius, yet they never ventured to alter 
the arrangements and details of their sphere in conformity 
to any novel hypothesis of that kind. 

Now, as we argued before, the first point, or true zero, of 
the 8phere, under s8uch circumstances, must either have been 
arbitrarily as8umed, or out of deference to the matter of 
fact. Supposing it known that time itself, as measured or 
measurable perpetually by the motions of the heavenly 


q Phenomena, 544. r Cf. ad 569. 
s Poeticay Astronomiceov, Lib. iv. cap. v. p. 467- 


o 


ble affront to men's own feeling of propriety, as well as a 
flat contradiction of the appointment of nature and of the 
truth of things, to asxume 1t any where else. 

Let us observe in what manner the ancient astronomers 
express themselves on this point. Aunep rat Tod fwhtarod 
pndeulas ovons vo apxijs ws KourNov, TO aTO THS Eapwis Lonue- 
plas apxopevov dwdexarnuopor, TO TOY Kprov, xalt TEv GNAWP GpXTY 
vroT(Vevras, xaVaTep epyroxov (wou Tod (wdiarod Thy vypar TOD 
Capos vmepBohny TporaTapkrikny TOY pero, rat Epefis TAs Nowas 
Gpast, x,7T. A. The recognition of the first point of Aries as 
the proper beginning of the 8phere, and as if by common 
consent, is plainly enough intimated in these words ; but 
the reason assigned for it is little better than an absurdity : 
and had it really had any thing to do with the designation 
of the beginning of the zodiac, it must have led men to fix 
on Aquarius or Pisces, not on Aries; for those s8igns, not 
Aries, are the rainy signs, (especially in the east,) in which 
the watery principle might most properly be 8aid to be pre- 
dominant : and in the east one or other of these is more 
properly the beginning of spring than Aries itself. 

Observing again, that 8ome one of the four cardinal points 
was most properly to be as8xumed as the beginning of the 
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bodies, began at a certain season of the year ; the motions rl 
of the heavenly bodies which thus constitute and measure G1 
time must be 8upposed to have begun at the s8same 8eason pat 
too : and if the motions of the heavenly bodies (the sun, the El 
moon, and the 8tars) were all known to have begun in a Tt 
certain 8eason of the year; who would think of delineating © 
and describing those motions perpetually except from the K 
82me 8eason of the year? If the epoch of the heavenly T 
motions was the first point of Aries, it must be evident to K 
common 8ense that the epoch or zero of the sphere must be 7 
the first point of Aries too: and it must have been a palpa- 1 
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t Ptolemy, Tetrabiblus, i. p. 8. Tep! 
TIS T@vy wpav .. duvduews. Norimberge 
1735. gto. Cf. the Commentary of 
Proclus, lib. i. cap. xii. Tov oby (wdi- 
axoy xoxnov &s KuxAov umdeulav Los 
G&pxiv Exovros, Gpxh Twy Ehwv GroTlbe- 
Ta Td Gamd ThHS Capwns lonueplas Gpx6- 
pevoy $eodexaTyhudpioy (Td) Tov V* mWpo- 
KaTaprTuhs Yywouerns fps THS Tod 


#11 year, Ptolemy proceeds”: *Evyrai0a pev rot Tis anoproetev fv Jon 


fapos bypdryros & Tp (whiargp wonep 
en) Cubxov (ov. . . . vrorWOEuevor, obv 
Gpxiv Td tap tpetis Tas Aorrds Gpas 
Toy Frovs ouvdaTouey «,7. A. Lugd. 
Bat. ex officina Elzeviriana, 1635. 

u Tetrabiblus, ii. p. 23, 24. Tzepl Tis 
Tod ETovs vouumvias. Confer the Com- 
mentary of Proclus, lib. ii. cap. xi. wep! 
Tijs veounvias Tov Erovs. 
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Ti T@v TErodpwy ws Tponyoupeve xphoatro. cara uev ov ThV 
an\nv xat xvxhiy Low oviey avrev eorTw ws Em (COrT. and) 
puas apxijs Tponyoupevoy, rexpyprat dE of Tept Tovrwv ypdyavres 
Evl Twi, vrobeuevo, Liapopws ExdoTp TEv TErodpwr apxiy, rark 
Twas oixelovs Adyovs ral pvoiras ovpmabelas EvexOevres. rat yap 
&xet T@v pepav Tourwy ExaoTov Efalperdv (Tt) ap of Gv Gpxt 
xa veov ETos voulforro elxoTws. TO petv Eapwwor lonpepwor Fih TE 
T0 Tp@rov T6re pel{ova Thv nhpepay Ths vurTO0s Gpxeoba yiveoOai, 
xad dia 70 Ths vypas opas elvat, Tavrny dt Thy vow, ws rat 
Tporepoy Epapev, GpxXopevars Tais YEVeETeT, MAEOTOY EvuTApXEW. 
T0 oe Oceptwov TpoTiuov Bia TO Kar avro Thv MEYLOTIV huepay aT0- 
reXctoVats, Tape de AtyvnmTiors kat Thy Tod Nei\ov avaBacw rat 
xvvos GoTpov EmmoAmv onualyew (ovpBalvew). TO dt peronwpo, 
$i& T0 car avro yeyovevat mdvTwY TjO1 TEVv Kapmav ovyroptdhu, 
Tore Oe ar GAAns Gpxijs TOY TAY Eoopevwr FTOpor KaTadnteoba. 
70 $e xeuepeurov Tpomuoy, dia TO TpwTws Gpxeobar TOTE TO pEYE-= 
0os Ths npepas GTO petwoews alfnow AapBave. 

These remarks however apply only to the different begin- 
nings of the civil year, as fixed or as capable of being fixed 
for 8uch reasons as these to one or other of the quarters of 
the natural year. Such explanations could have nothing to 
do with the graduation of the s8phere ; nor can it be inferred 
that the 8phere itself was attached to any point but the first 
point of Aries even among the Egyptians, because 8ome form 
or other of the civil year among them was attached, for 8uch 
a reas0n as 1s here assigned, to midsummer and to the rizng 
of Sirius. 

The most important testimony to the rule of the Egyptian 
sphere 1s the following of Macrobius : © Agyptiorum emim 
retro majores, quos constat primos omnium celum scrutari 
et metiri ausos” ... hanc rationem cur Arietem, cum mn 
sphzra nihil primum mihilque postremum st, primum tamen 
dici maluerint, prodiderunt=*. aiunt incipiente die illo quu 
primus omnium luxit, id est, quo in hunc fulgorem ce&lum 
et elementa purgata sunt, qui ideo mundi natalis jure voci- 
tatur, Arietem in medio cel fuisse : et quia medium ccelum 
quasi mundi vertex est, Arietem propterea primum inter 
omnes habitum, qui ut mundi caput in exordio Jucis ap- 
paruit.” 


w Somnium Scip. i. xxi. 108. X 110, III. 
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It must be admitted indeed that this description, as we 
shall better perceive hereafter, is first and properly intended 
of the state and phenomena of the heavens at the epoch of 
the last revision of the 8phere ever actually made by the 
Egyptians; viz. in B. C. 848: but we hall also ee that it is 
ultimately to be referred even then to the supposed 8tate of 
the case at the epoch of the first modification of the sphere 
itself. We are justified therefore im regarding this account 
merely as the traditionary description of the first and origi- 
nal delineation of the sphere, whensoever that was made. 

No one can read this description of Macrobius and not 
perceive that it is virtually the 8ame with what we have 
already produced from Manilius; viz. that as Aries is 8upposed 
in this description to have been in the meridian at the begin- 
ning of things, 80 was Aries on the meridian at the epoch 
of the Phonix cycles: and as the former coincidence deter- 
mined the rule of the sphere, so did the latter the rule of the 
Phoenix period. It appears to us that there can be only one 
reasonable inference from this concurrence of distinct autho- 
rities and of distinct testimonies ; viz. that the first Egyptian 
8phere, thus traditionally delineated, according to Macrobius, 
and the first Phoenix cycle, reckoned from the ingress of the 
sun into Aries at noon, according to Manihus, began toge- 
ther ; and consequently that the proof of the point which we 
have undertaken to establish, the connection of the Phoenix 
cycle with a corresponding modification of the sphere, in this 
first instance of all, would 80 far be complete : for that Ma- 
crobius' sphere is intended of the first and oldest conception 
and representation of the kind among the Egyptians them- 
zelves, and consequently might go as far back as the epoch 
of the first Phoenix cycle, though it could not go further, 
there is no occasion to prove. It is implied in his own ac- 
count of it. Yet this is not all that we have to 8ay in proof 
of this first point. 


SecrIon V.—u. The firs and oldest form of the 8phere in 
Egypt was laid down in xvs partibus. 


The first conclusion then which may be assumed with 
respect to the Egyptian sphere is that the oldest conception 
and delineation of that kind among them went back to the 


| 
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epoch of the Phenix cycle, and came into being along with 
the Phoenix period. The next is that this original scheme 
of the sphere in Egypt, like every other in that country down 
to the latest times, bore date in the first point of Aries : 
and therefore, to speak in the technical language of the 
astronomers of old, must have been laid down in primis - 
partibus. 

The next position, which may be advanced and established 
with reference to the 8ame things, will appear to be contra- 
dictory to the latter of these two; and yet it will be seen, in 
due time, to be both true itself and nevertheless consietent 
with that. This position 1s that the first and oldest represent- 
ation of the s8phere in Egypt, that which actually coincided 
with the epoch of the Phoenix cycle and actually came into 
existence along with the first Phoenix period, was laid down 
im gquintts decimis partibus. 

We infer this distinction from the following fact. There 
was one degree in every sign of the Egyptian 8phere, which 
went by the name of the © 8acred degree :” and this was the 
xvth in each. We learn this from the commentary of Theon, 
on that passage of the Phenomena m which Aratus describes 
the constellation Hydra, and its position relatively to those 
m its neighbourhood y. 


"AAN' Cre yap Te ral d\Ao Tepatobev E\xeras AoTpor, 
*YFpyv pey kaXcouot, T0 3c (OovTe cords 

mveres EiNeiTar* Kai of xeqankny vo peooov 

Kdpxuyoy ixveirar” aTeipn & uno owpa Acovros* 
ovpy be rxpeparas vTep avrov Kerrauypo* 

peooy & oneipy xpyrhp Tupary & enikecrac 
el8wXov Kdpaxos oTEipmy KoTTOvT: cords Z, 

The Schohast's remarks on this passage are as follows : 
Alav yip rat Tdvv Ent prxoToY ExTETaTAU 7 'VOpa, ws TPLOv (w- 
$@v poipas enexovoa, Tov Te Kapkxivov rat Toy AcovTros ral ThS 
ITapOtrov. rorro yao T0 (@ov of *EXAnmves "YOpay Exd\eoav Gmep 
"Hpar\fs rarnywvioaro* of perro: Alyunrrio: Neihov elvas T0 
GoTpov Toro Atyouvor, Kat AGyous TWavors Tpopepovaw. 1 yap 

y Ad 443. Cf. Germanicus Crwsar, Z Cf. Hyginus, Poetic. Astron. lib. 


Aratea Phenomens, 423-429. Festus, iii. xxiii. Leo: xxiv. Virgo. 
Phenomena, 891-921. 
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xeþanky Tod (wdiov Cort rept Thy Llepyy poipay Tod Kapxivov ®, 


x, T. A. 

Now what can be meant here by the i<pa poipa rod Kap- 
«(vov, except what Aratus himself designated as the middle 
of Cancer? And if what each meant, one by the middle of 
Cancer, the other by the 8acred degree of Cancer, was the 


 8ame thing, then there was a 8acred degree in Cancer, and 


that sacred degree was situated in the middle of Cancer ; 
and therefore was either the 15th or the 16th of Cancer. Now 
we know nothing of the 16th degree of Cancer to imply that 
it was sacred in any 8ense ; but we do know a certain fact of 
the 15th degree of Cancer, which necessarily implies that it 
was 8acred, and 8acred to the moon. We know that it was 
that degree of Cancer which was supposed to have been oc- 
cupied by the moon, when the moon itself came into being. 
And as there was a degree in Cancer sacred to the moon for 
that reason ; 80 was there one in Leo sacred to the 8un for 
the 8ame reason : and as the former was the 15th of Cancer, 
80 was the latter the 15th of Leo. In short, we know that 
there was a degree in each of the other signs also, 8acred to 
one or other of the planets for a swmilar reason; and that 
this was the 15th degree in each of those instances also. So 
that nothing can be more certain or unquestionable than 
that, according to the astrology of antiquity, there was one 
degree in every sign 8acred «ar efoxyy and above the rest, 
but for the 8ame reason in each ; and that degree the 15th 
of each. 

The question then is How is this particular estimation of 
the 15th degree in each of the signs of the zodiac to be ex- 
plained and accounted for? We answer first, by the fact 
that in the first and oldest delineation of the sphere the 
cardinal points were laid down in the 15th degrees. Second- 
ly, by the fact that the 15th degrees, having thus been as- 
8umed as the cardinal points in the original scheme and 
representation of the sphere, never ceased to be regarded as 
the principal and cardinal points ever after, and as the stand- 
ards of reference in every 8ubsequent change and modifica- 


| ® For the rest of the commentary, ee supra, Diss. xiv. ch. i. sect. iii. 
Xii. P. 9. 
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tion of the sphere of later date. Thirdly, by the fact that 
the first and original conception and delineation of the 
sphere, thus laid down in the 15th degrees, being as old as 
the epoch of the first Phoenix cycle; when the doctrine of the 
genitura mundi was introduced into Egypt, (at a much later 
point of time, as we shall 8ee hereafter,) nothing could be 
more natural, or more probable a priori, than that ach 
should be supposed to have been the state of the case at the 
beginning of things; 1. e. that as the moon, and the 8sun, 
and the five planets, must necessarily have occupied 8ome 
position or other in the different signs of the ecliptic, from 
the moment of their existence itself, 80 this position should 
have been assumed to have been the 15th degree of each. 

If however distinct and pozttive testimony that the oldest 
representation of the sphere, known to the ancients, was 
actually laid down and graduated im the 15th degrees, is 
8till considered a desideratum ; we find it in the following 
pas8age of the Isagoge ad Aratum of Achilles Tatius Þ : Boy- 
Xovrat $E Tpomrnv avrov (Tov TjAtov) ToteioOas of pey mept Tas Gp- 
xas, ol dT rept 6yd6nv poipay, of dt rept iP, of $t mept te rob 
Kapxivov. Four different schemes of the sphere, and each on 
a different principle, are here enumerated, each of which we 
may have occasion to notice in due time; but at present we 
are concerned only with the fourth, 1. e. the last mentioned ; 
according to which the summer solstice (that is, the 8econd 
of the cardinal ingresses in the tropical year) was laid down 
im the 15th degree of Cancer. 

Now no one will suppose that, if the snmmer s0lstice in a 
given instance was assumed and laid down in the 15th degree 
of its proper 8ign, the vernal equinox must not have been laid 
. down in the 15th degree of its own sign too, and the au- 
tamnal equinox in the 15th of its proper sign, and the winter 
80lstice in the 15th of its own alsv. There must be three 
Signs complete in every scheme of the celestial sphere, be- 
tween the ingress of one of the four quarters, and that of the 
next. A divigion of the s8phere is consequently thus recog- 
niged and attested, which was graduated from the 15th 
degrees of the different signs. Achilles Tatius knew of such 
a gphere; and he knew of three others besides, each of them 
b g 23. Uranologium, 146. A. 
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laid down in a lower degree than the 15th : but he knew of 
none laid down in any higher degree than the 15th. This 
8phere then must have been the oldest of all. A lower and 
lower graduation in 8uch a progressive 8cheme of analogous 
spheres as this is necessarily an argument of spheres of a 
later and later date. The sphere of the highest power is ne- 
cessarily the most ancient of all. This 8phere therefore must 
have been that which came into existence along with the 
first Phoenix cycle. Each was the oldest of its kind, known 
to the astronomers of former times; and therefore they 
must have been the 8ame : and as this latter was graduated 
from the 15th degrees the former must have been 80 too. 


Secrion VI.—in. Combination of a double sphere, a fixed and a 
moveable one, in the first modification of the sphere in Egypt. 

It has never indeed been unknown to learned men, or to 
astronomers whose attention has been directed to 8uch 8ub- 
jects as these ; that the Egyptians must 8ome time or other 
have had among them a form of the sphere, in which the 
cardinal points were actually laid down in guintisdecimis 
partibus : and that this was the oldest conception and de- 
lneation of such a thing as the sphere, of which any traces 
were to be discovered either in Egypt or any where else. 
This fact is 80 generally acknowledged by all chronologers, 
and by all the learned among men of science, that we might 
very well have dispensed with any formal proof of an as- 
sumption which no one was likely to call in question. It is 
absolutely certain however that, even with respect to this 
8phere, (acknowledged to have existed in antiquity as it is,) 
and with respect to its peculiar constitution, the real state 
of the case never has been known to the learned in general, 
or to astronomers in particular ; not even to those who have 
undertaken to write the history of ancient astronomy, and 
therefore have been obliged, for the 8ake of their subject 
itself, to inquire into the nature of the spheres of antiquity, 
and into the principles on which they were constructed : or 
rather, 80 far as we have been able to discover to the con- 
trary, the truth on this point is 80 far from having been 
known by any in modern times, that it has not even been 
gugpected. . 
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The explanation of this point involves one of the most 
curious and interesting, and yet most important and most 
instructive, particulars in the history of the sphere from 
first to last : and it is more calculated to give modern astro- 
nomers a just and correct idea of the kind and degree of 
; proficiency, even in their own science, which must have been - 
pos8essed by the astronomers of old, (especially by those of 
Egypt,) than any thing else which has yet come to light. 
| And yet it admits of being stated in a very few words. The 
sphere of the Egyptians, as first conceived and delineated at 
the point of time which we are considering, (the epoch of the 
first Phoenix cycle among them,) was 80 contrived and 80 
laid down as to consist of a double 8phere; of an immoveable 
$phere, and of a moveable one ; of a 8phere attached to a fixed 
and invariable epoch, and of a sphere attached to a shifting 
and variable one; this fixed epoch being a certain Julian 
term, which we hall explain by and by; the variable one the 
point of the mean vernal equinox : this fixed sphere being 
graduated perpetually from the first degrees, the moveable 
one from that degree of the immoveable sphere in which the 
true mean date of the vernal equinox was falling for the time 
being ; which degree, in the first instance of all, was the 15th 
of the immoveable sphere ; in 8ubsequent instances of the 
$ame kind was 8ome lower degree of the same sphere, corre- 
gponding to the recession of the mean vernal equinox m terms 
of the fixed sphere meanwhile. 

The 8phere of the Egyptians then, from the epoch of the 
first Phoenix cycle downwards, de facto was not a simple but 
a compound sphere. It was made up of two spheres, one of 
which served as a standard of reference for the other per- 
petually, and one of which was 80 referred to the other 
perpetually. One of these was to all intents and purposes 
the sphere of nature, the tropical sphere, in which there was 
nothing artificial; the other, though not absolutely inde- 
pendent of natural relations, was altogether positive and 
conventional in comparison of this, and was much more 


artificial than natural. 
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Section VII. —iv. The fized sphere of the Egyptians a 
modification of the primitive sphere of Mazzaroth. 

In order however to the further explanation of the relation 
of these two spheres to each other, we must remind the 
reader of what we have already said concerning the primitive 
sphere, or sphere of Mazzaroth ; as the simple and abstract 
conception of the sphere itself; as nothing but the deli- 
neation of the actual motion of the 8un in the ecliptic, 
through the different 8easons of the natural year. In such 
a gphere there was necessarily a reference to the divigion of 
the ecliptic into signs, and to the division of sigus into 
degrees; but not to (wa or figured representations of the 
Signs ; nor even to the 8tars, or to collections of the stars, 
except such as lay in or about the path of the sun itself, and 
were qualified by their position at first to mark out, and to 
point to, the divisions of the ecliptic into s1gns. 

If the motion of the 8un in the heavens were uniform, 
and if the length of the natural year were an invaniable 
quantity, and there was no s8uch thing as the recession of the 
cardinal points on the plane of the ecliptic ; it is evident of 
guch a 8phere that, once laid down and delineated in con- 
formity to the actual phenomena of the heavens at a given 
time, 1t would represent them perpetually, with the s8ame 
truth and exactness as at first. And though such a perpetual 
type of the actual motion of the sun, and of the natural year, 
which 8hould always be true to both, in the nature of things 
is impossible ; it is manifest that a 8imple and abstract con- 
ception of the 8phere, s8uch as we mean by the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, if imagined and represented at all, must be of 
this description ; must be 8omething s8upposed to be invari- 
able, and mutatis mutandis virtually applicable at all times ; 
and at a given time actually 80. If there could be such a 
thing as an artificial and conventional form of the sphere, 
which might be considered the idea or type of the 8sphere in 
the abstract, and as much applicable to one actual form of 
the sphere as another ; it must be this 8phere of Mazzaroth. 

In the next place it cannot, we think, be unreasonable to 
as8ume that it was known to the Egyptians of this time 
that the two 8tars, S97a and tyra Tauri, which, at the epoch 
of the Phoenix cycle, A.M. 2158, B.C. 1847, were observed to 
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be 30 degrees east of the vernal colure, 2157 years before, 
A. M. 1, B. C. 4004, were standing on or about that colure 
itself: and that 2T Arietis, which was standing at this time on 
the vernal colure, at the beginning of things was 30? west 
of that point. It must have been known then that, if the 
gun was In conjunetion with Bra and fra Tauri, at the be-" 
ginning of things, on April 24 or 25; it must have been in 
conjunction with 27 Arietis on March 24 or 25 ; the distance 
between these stars on the ecliptic being 30?, and the length 
of the last month in the natural year being 31 days at least. 

It is evident then under 8uch circumstances, that could 
the Egyptians be 8upposed to have gone back from the state 
of the heavens, at the epoch of their first Phoenix cycle to 
the state of the heavens at the beginning of things ; they 
must have found the 8ame star at that time standing on the 
 first degree of the last of the 8igns of the ecliptic, which at 
this time was 8tanding on the first of the first, viz. 27 Arietis. 
And though the Julian term, which defined and declared the 
position of this 8tar relatively to the tropical sphere of their 
own time, was April 8 at noon, at the beginning of things it 
must have been March 24 or 25 at noon; or it might eagily 
be 8upposed to have been 80. The excess of the mean side- 
real year, of the standard: asxumed in our Tables, in 2157 
years, over the actual Julian year, would be 13 days 23 h. 
I6 m. 57s., that is, very nearly 14 days exactly. So that if 
the 8un was in conjunction with 2T Arietis, for the meridian 
of Heliopolis, de facto, April 8 at mean noon, A. M. 2158, 
B. C. 1847; it must have been in conjunction with it for the 
8ame meridian 2157 years before, March 25 at mean noon*; 
which by the Phoenix rule might be asxumed as March 24 at 
Mean NOON. 

Now though a fixed natural type of the s8phere of Mazza- 


* Supplementary Tables of the Fasti Catholics. 
d. h. 


2000 mean Julian years = #730,500 © 

I00 ws 36,525 O 

50 = 18,262 12 

7 = 2,556 18 

2157 = 787,844 6 
| add 6 hours 

787,844 12 

In integral days = #81,844 
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roth must have been an impossibility, a fixed Julian type 
was very poSsible; and in 8uch a fixed Julian type, adapted 
to the first and original delineation of the sphere, the date 
of the first month, (the celestial Krion,) being 8upposed to 
be April 24 at noon, that of the Ilast month, the celestial 
Icthyon, (assumed to be 31 days long,) would be March 24 
at mean noon. And if such were s8upposed to have been the 
cage at the beginning of things, it must be supposed to be 
8till the case at the epoch of the Phoenix cycles. In a fixed 
Julian type of the s8phere of Mazzaroth, the celestial Krion 
being once attached to April 24 at noon, and the celestial 
Icthyon to March 24 at noon, each must continue 80 at- 
tached ever after, as long as the Julian type itself remained 
unaltered. 

Now this being once known and admitted, that in a fixed 
and perpetual (that is, a strictly Julian) type of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth itself, conceived to have gone back to the be- 
ginning of things even from the epoch of the Phenix cycle, 
the proper Julian date of the first term of the first month, 
the first of the celestial Krion, according to the proper Phco- 
mx rule must have been April 24 at mean noon; and the 
proper Julian date of the first term of the last month, the 
last of the celestial Icthyon, according to the 8same rule must 
have been March 24 at mean noon; we have all the expla- 
tion which can be necessary of the phenomenon into which 


d. h. m. 8 
2000 mean &8idereal years = 730,512 I7 18 54-908 
100 = g6,525 15 15 56-745 
50 = 18,262 19 37 58-373 
7 = __ 2-550 19 4 6-972 
2157 = 787,857 23 16 569 
2157 Julian years = #9787,844 - 
Excess of 2157 mean ed I3 23 16 56-998 
over 2157 Julian years 14 days. 
h. m. Ss. 
Mean vernal Rn" B. C. 4005 _ -.- Apnl 24. 18 11 9g.6 
Eleven months Zi Ip + 334 19 19 46-2 
 First of Icthyon _.. ” _ .. March 25, 1 o 558 
Equation of the centre wa _ _ — - : = = 
True ingress into Icthyon = .- March 24 11 33 39-6 
— 15 44 
At Heliopolis bs ., March 24 11 17 556 
Excess of 2157 mean sidereal FA os + 13 23 16 57 


over 2157 mean Julian years April q7 10 34 526 


The length of the 12th month B. C. 4005-4004 was 31d. 12h. 26m. 20s. 4. 
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we are inquiring ; viz. that of the rise of two spheres in 
Egypt, at the epoch of the first Phoenix period, one attached 
to a fixed and invariable date, the other to a moveable and 
variable date; and of the reasons on which this conjunction 
of two 8uch spheres must have been founded. The natural 
sphere requires its proper artificial representative, for civil * 
and practical purposes at least. The signs of the echptic 
themselves must be considered and treated as 80 many 
months of a calendar of a certain kind. The language of all 
chronologers, and of astronomers also, has been determined 
accordingly. A celestial calendar has been every where re- 
cognised just as much as a civil one: a celestial Krion, just 
as much as a civil March—or whatsoever may have been the 
name of the month in the civil calendar in which the mean 
vernal equinox has usually fallen out : a celestial Tauron, as 
much as a civil April: and 80 all round the year. A fixed 
type of the natural sphere is not possible ; but a fixed Julian 
type, as the positive or conventional substitute of the natu- 
ral, 18 very possible; and having been once received in that 
capacity, it must be treated ever after as invariable, or at 
least for a certain length of time; much longer than the 
natural type of the s8ame thing, of which it is supposed to be 
the facsimile, possibly could be. 

It is not necessary however to suppose that 8uch a Julian 
type of the primitive celestial calendar, or of the s8phere of 
Mazzaroth, existed among mankind from the first : nor even 
that the Julian year itself had yet been any where applied 
to the measurement of annual time, down to the epoch of 
the Phoenix cycle. It is as easy to carry back a fixed Julian 
type of any kind, as to bring one down; and, though the 
idea of 8uch an invariable Julian representative of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth itself might have been conceived in Egypt for 
the first time only at the epoch of their first Phoenix period ; 
it must have been just as evident to them at that time, as it 
is to ourselves at present, that April 24 at mean noon being 
assumed as the proper date of the celestial Krion in 8uch a 
type, from the first, March 24 at mean noon must have been 
the proper corresponding date of the celestial Icthyon from 
the first also. 

Now there is no reason to suppose that this last fact, the 
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proper Julian date of the first term in the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, was not well known in Egypt even at the date of their 
first Phoenix period itself; viz. that as this s8phere bore date 
from the first on the mean vernal equinox, 8 the original 
date of the mean vernal equinox was the Julian April 24 or 
25. TIt was very possible for them to recover the mean ver- 
nal equinox, or the first of the celestial Krion, at the begin- 
ning of things, and at the beginning of the sphere itself, from 
the mean vernal equinox of their own time. Nothing was 
necessary for that purpose, but to go back four Phoenix pe- 
riods of 500 years each, and they would infallibly get to the 
mean vernal equinox of A. M. 158 from that of A. M. 2158. 
In one such period of 500 years the tropical points recede 
3 days 21 hours: consequently in four they recede 15 days 12 
hours. Hence 8upposing the mean vernal equinox, for the 
meridian of our tables, A.M. 2158 B. C.1847 to have been 
as = 05 © 
Add _ +. > NE 15 12 © © 
And you recover the mean vernal equinox 
for the 8ame meridian, A. M. 158 April 24 © 47 528 

which our general tables for that year shew to be correct. 
And this for the meridian of Heliopolis m Egypt, 15 m. 44s. 
west of that of our Tables, would be nearly April 24 at mud- 
night exactly. 

Now, if we may be permitted to call this fixed Julan type 
of the primitive sphere of Mazzaroth henceforward by the 
name of the sphere of Mazzaroth itself ; and the true primi- 
tive sphere of Mazzaroth from the first, down to this time, 
by that of the tropical sphere ; it appears, from what has 
Just been shewn, that at the epoch of the first Phomix period 
the first month of this tropical sphere was falling almost 
critically in the middle of the last month of this sphere of 
Mazzaroth. Let it be as8umed, for instance, that the last 
month of the sphere of Mazzaroth was 31 days long, and 
bore date March 24 at mean noon : then 14 days from the 
beginning of this month would bring us to April 7 at mean 
noon, the first term of the first month of the tropical sphere, 
according to the Phoenix rule: and 17 days more exactly 
would bring us to April 24 at mean noon; the first term of 
the 8phere of Mazzaroth. So that the first term of the first 
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- month in the tropical 8phere, according to the Phoenix rule, 


the true representative of the first term in the mean natural 
year, the mean vernal equinox itself, at this particular junc- 
ture of time was falling as nearly in the middle of the last 
month of the sphere of Mazzaroth as it possibly could ; just 
14 days complete after its beginning and just 16 days com- 
plete before its termination. 

If then at this juncture of time also the Egyptians con- 
ceived the idea of such a periodical revision and readjustment 
of the s8phere as we have supposed ; forasmuch as the neces- 
8ity of 8ome 8tandard of reference, by means of which the 
recess10n of the cardinal points might be measured perpetu- 
ally, would be obvious; it may well be 8upposed that this 
want would appear to be most easily and most effectually 
gupphed by this combination of the s8phere of Mazzaroth 
with the tropical sphere. And in this case the only import- 
ant question would be, what term in the sphere of Mazzaroth 
was the most proper to be fixed upon, as this perpetual 
standard of reference; and whether the first term of that 
sphere, as it had s8tood at first, and might be 8upposed virtu- 
ally 8till to 8tand, April 25 or April 24 at mean noon, or 
80me other. | 

If this question had been under consideration at the beg:a- 
ning of things, and at the common epoch of origination of 
both these spheres, A. M. 1, it might perhaps have admitted 
of doubt whether the standard of reference to the tropical 
gphere should not have been taken from that term of the 
8phere of Mazzaroth, with which the tropical sphere itself 
was coinciding at the time. And at the common epoch of 
origination of both these 8pheres the first term of the one 
was coinciding with the first of the other, and both with the 
8ame natural and both with the same Julian date. Yet even 
in this case it must 800n have come to be perceived, that 
8ince the effect of recession was such as to carry the first 
term of the tropical sphere further and further away from 
. the first in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the relation of the two 
8pheres to each other must be 8uch that it could never be 
82d with propriety the tropical sphere was laid down in 
terms of the s8phere of Mazzaroth ; but on the contrary, the 
sphere of Mazzaroth in terms of the tropical. And this 
must have been inconsistent with the principle on which it 
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was proposed to adjust them one to the other. It would 
have inverted the relation of the one to the other ; and would 
have made the tropical sphere the standard of reference to 
the s8phere of Mazzaroth, instead of the contrary. It must 
be self-evident that, if a fixed 8phere was to be combined 
with a moveable one, (the sphere of Mazzaroth, with the 
tropical the sphere of nature's appointment, which must be 
moveable in comparison of the other,) this could not be done 
on any consistent principle, except by as8uming the first 
terw in the former earlier than the first in the latter: an 
assumption which would allow scope for the recession of the 
latter, agreeably to its natural law perpetually, and yet be 
compatible with the relation of the former to the latter 
also as its proper 8tandard of reference perpetually, not- 
withstanding. 

We have no doubt that this consideration, which was 80 
just and reasonable in itself, and yet was 80 necesgarily in- 
volved in the very idea of combining two 8uch things as a 
fixed and a variable type of the s8phere in a common represen- 
tation, would have due weight with the Egyptians, when this 
question was actually under discussion at the epoch of the 
firss Phoznix period. They would see that the time for 
adopting the first and original epoch of the s8phere of Mazza- 
roth, as the standard of reference for the tropical sphere, was 
long since past ; and this being out of the question, it would 
easily be perceived that there was no alternative now left, 
except to go back 30 degrees, or one s8ign in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, and im the natural order of the recession of the 
cardinal points wn the tropical sphere, in search of what they 
wanted ; that is, from April 24 at mean noon, the first of 
the celestial Krion, to March 24 at mean noon, the first of 
the celestial Icthyon. And it would no doubt very materi- 
ally contribute to determine them to do this, that at this 
very time the first term of the tropical sphere was falling as 
nearly as possible half way between the first of Krion and 
the first of Icthyon in the 8phere of Mazzaroth ; and conse- 
quently that, in fixing the first term of their immoveable 
Sphere to the first of Icthyon, in order to serve as a perpetual 
standard of reference for the first term of the tropical or 
moveable sphere, they were only falling in with the actual 
order and course of things, as it had been going on ever 
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vince the beginning, and was till going on before their 
eyes. 
And this consideration itself may possibly lead to a yet 
more curious and interesting discovery, as to what the Egypt- 
ians really had in view when they instituted their Phoenix 
cycle. We have seen that in one Phoenix period the reces- 
gion of the tropical points amounted to 3 days 21 hours, and 
m four periods to 15 days 12 hours. We have seen too that, 
by going back with this recession of four periods, it was easy 
to recover the mean equinox of A. M. 158 from that of A.M. 
2158, the epoch of the first Phoenix period ; and the latter 
being as8umed to have been April 8 at mean noon, the for- 
mer was April 24 at midnight. Now the true mean equinox 
A. M. 1. itself, at the beginning of things, actually fell on 
April 25 at midnight : and April 25 being the date of the 
first term in the tropical s8phere at the beginning of things, o 
it must have been the date of the first in the 8phere of Maz- 
zaroth at the 8ame point of time also: and April 25 being 
the first of Krion in the 8phere of Mazzaroth, Apnl 24 would 
be the last day of Icthyon in the 8ame also. 
Now it 1s self-evident that even had the epoch of the 
8phere of Mazzaroth A. M. 1. been 8et back from April 25 
at midnight to March 25 at midmight ; that is from the first 
of Krion to the first of Icthyon, in order to admit of the 
as80ciation of the tropical s8phere with this 8phere of Mazza- 
roth ; the graduation of this tropical 8phere im terms of the 
Sphere of Mazzaroth never could have begun with propriety 
until the firs: degree of the tropical was falling at least in 
the last degree of the 8phere of Mazzaroth ; in other words, 
until the mean vernal equinox had been brought by the re- 
cesslon from the firs! day of Krion to the last day of Icthyon ; 
from April 25 to April 24 Now this was not the cage, 
strictly 8peaking, before A. M. 158. We think it therefore 
exceedingly probable, that the Egyptians purposely went back 
four Phoenix periods, even from the epoch of the Phoenix 
eycle, A. M. 2158, in order to find what must be considered 
the true first term of such a succession as that of these 
periods from the first; viz. the point of time when the 
first term in the tropical sphere was first falling on the last 
term in the 8phere of Mazzaroth. It is certain that, on the 
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principles of the Phoenix period, they would not find tis 
time either s0oner or later than A. M. 158: and in that year 
they would find it, and for the meridian of Hehopolis almost 
critically at midnight, April 24. | 

On the 8ame principle, it was easy to calculate that 
after the lapse of 2000 years, or four Phoenix periods also 
from the epoch, A. M. 2158, in which the recession would 
amount as before to 15 days 12 hours; if the mean vernal 
equinox was falling April 7 at noon at the epoch of the first 
Phenix period, it might be expected to be falling March 23 
at midnight at the epoch of the 5th period, A. M. 4158. 
And March 23 at midnight, A. M. 4158, being asxumed to 
be the first term in the tropical sphere, and the last in the 
8phere of Mazzaroth, 8supposed to bear date March 24 at 
midnight ; it is manifest that the state of the cage with re- 
gard to the relation of the two 8pheres to each other would 
be just the 8ame at the end of four Phoenix periods from 
the epoch, A. M. 4158, as at the beginning of four Phoemix 
periods before the epoch, A. M. 158; and nothing would be 
necessary now to accommodate one to the other, and to pre- 
pare them to accompany each other for another period of 
eight Phoenix cycles, or 4000 years, in the 8ame way as be- 
fore, except to 8et back the epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth 
from the first of Icthyon March 24 at midnight, to the first 
of Hydron, Feb. 21 or 22 at midnight. 

It cannot be denied that these are curious coincidences, 
and calculated to give us a totally different view of the 
Phoenix cycle, and of the use and purpose which it was 
intended to fulfil in the original scheme of its authors, from 
what at first 8sght would appear. And they derive 8ome 
gupport and countenance from the eight Phoenixes which 
have been actually found all together on the monumental 
8culptures in Egypt: though more than that number 80 
represented and at once, it does not appear, have yet been 
discovered. For these eight Phoenixes would be equivalent 
to 4000 years: and they might be purposely intended to 
represent the length of time in which the recession of the 
tropical 8phere in the s8phere of Mazzaroth would amount to 
an entire 8:9n ; for which consequently the s8phere of Mazza- 
roth was competent to serve as a standard of reference for the 
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tropical sphere, without the necessity of any adjustment of 
one to the other, beyond what must be supposed to have 
been made 4000 years before; but longer than which it was 
not*. And this is probably the true explanation of the 
meaning of these eight Phoenixes ; that they represent 4000 
years; the measure of the recession of the tropical sphere 
through one 8ign both of its own sphere and of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth : twelve of which, it is evident, would amount to 
a complete circle of the echptic. This subject however 
deserves a further and a more particular consideration : but 
we 8hall not be prepared to enter upon it, until we have first 
explained the connection of the sphere of Mazzaroth with a 
corresponding type of the Julian calendar, introduced into 
Egypt along with it at the epoch of the Phoenix cycle also. 


CH. 4. 8. 8. 


Section VIII.—v. The Mazzaroth or celestial calendar of the 
Egyptians a Julian calendar. 


The reader will probably have anticipated the conclusion, 
gpontaneously resulting from the premises which have just 
been laid before him ; viz. that the Egyptian sphere of Maz- 
zaroth must have been as80ciated with s8o0me form of the 
calendar, and that calendar the Julian. It does not appear, 
from any thing which has yet come to light, that it could 
have been associated with a sidereal calendar: and yet it 
may 8till be true that even at this early period of time (the 
epoch of their first Phoenix period) the Egyptians were as 
well acquainted with the sidereal as with the solar or tropical 
year. The Arabian astronomers at least have left it on 
record, that the Egyptians, from time immemorial, had the 
mean 8idereal year of 365d. 6h. 11 m. among them©<: and 
though the learned in modern times have scrupled to receive 
this statement on the authority of the Arabians merely, yet 


* The period of 8000 years, or this period of 2000 years, and four Phenix 
cycles, four times repeated, appears to have had a mystical meaning among 
the Egyptians; as we may collect from the Commentary of Proclus on the 
Timeus of Plato, (i.) A. 104=45. B: Tois per *Aﬀbnvaiors T6 evaroxinNa 
apiudy atodedorev ..... Tois Oe Zairars TOv OKTAKLO XING KATE Ta Ev TOS 
lepois ypappara, Th xd perpay robs Blovs TOv TONewr* TavTy yap Neyor- 
rat rat of Gaiuoves TOy xporoy perpeiv, bs Þnow 6 pAcoopos Tloppupos. 


c Cf. Bailly, Astronomie Anc. v. $ xv. 149. Eclaircissemens, v. $ xi. 403. 
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to us there appears to be nothing incredible in it, at least 
with respect to the fact in general ; viz. that the mean sidereal 
year was known to the Egyptians, and that they had a mean 
81dereal 8tandard which. was very near the truth. We have 
Seen reason to believe that many things came to the know- 
ledge of the oriental writers on these 8ubjects, especially 
among the Arabians, relating to the state of science among 
the ancient Egyptians, and to various curious and interesting 
facts of great antiquity, which were never known to the 
Greeks, and have never been transmitted to posterity in any 
way but through the Arabians. 

We are entirely of opinion however that the calendar, 
attached to their 8phere of Mazzaroth and mvolved in the 
principles and details of 8uch a sphere, was Julian ; and was 
formed on the assumption of the mean length of the Julan 
year, 365 days 8ix hours. And though such a statement as 
this naturally 8uggests the inquiry whether this was the first 
idea of the Julian year ever conceived in theory, or ever re- 
duced to practice, among mankind ; we do not think it neces- 
8ary to enter on that further question : not merely because 
there are no data, known to ourselves, by means of which it 
might be decided, but because it makes no difference to the 
particular illustration of this 8phere of Mazzaroth, and to its 
connection with a calendar of this kind, whether the calendar 
itself was 8omething new, and now introduced for the first 
time, or 8omething which had long been known and in use 
before. On this question every one 1s at liberty to think as 
he pleases. All that we 8hall say about it is That there is no 
evidence to be met with any where either of the knowledge 
of the Julian year in theory, or of its apphcation m practice, 
in any quarter of the world, before the date of the first 
Phoenix cycle of the Egyptians ; evidence at least which is 
authentic and trustworthy : but from the epoch of this cycle 
downwards there is 8uch evidence, not only in the calendar 
thus as8ociated with the s8phere of Mazzaroth, but also in a 
distinct type of the Julian calendar, the first which appears 
i Egypt itself, attached to the first day of the cyclical Thoth, 
ra cychca 2159, m the fifth month of which equable year 
the celestial calendar of Mazzaroth also took its rise. 

The first of Thoth this year, as our calendar shews, was 
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falling Nov. 17 at 18 hours according to the primitive rule, 
Nov. 18 at midnight according to the Julian, A. M. 2157 
B. C. 1848; and we $hall see, we trust, hereafter that the 
Egyptians had a fixed type of the Julian year, older than that 
which came into being along with their Sothiacal period 
attached to the epoch of July 22, B. C. 1350; older too than 
any thing else of the same kind which is 8till to be met with 
among them ; yet attached to this Julian date of Thoth 1, 
zra cyclica 2159 Nov. 18 A.M. 2157 B.C. 1848. The proof 
of this point however is necessarily reserved for the present. 

Now it could not have been asxumed by the Egyptians, 
as the principle of this association of a proper Juhan calendar 
with the sphere of Mazzaroth, that the mean Julian year was 
the 8ame with the mean natural year ; because, in that case, 
there could have been no distinction between their s8phere of 
Mazzaroth and their tropical s8phere, or none which they 
themselves could have s8upposed. Their Mazzaroth must 
have been their tropical sphere; or their tropical 8phere 
thew Mazzaroth. 'The year of nature on this s8upposition 
never could have varied, in their opinion, from the standard of 
the mean Julian year. It is certain that they could not have 
fallen into the mistake of confounding two such different 
things as the sphere of Mazzaroth and the tropical sphere ; 
nor consequently have confounded the mean Julian year with 
the mean natural. But they were at liberty to assuws that 
the mean Julian year was the nearest approach to the form 
of equality to the mean natural year which could possibly be 
gubstituted for it : and they were also at liberty to as8ume 
that the difference between them was 8 slight that at a 
given time or for a prescribed length of time both might be 
considered the 8ame. And these asxumptions they must 
have made; because they are both involved in the first 
principles of ther Phoenix period, and in the relation of their | 
two 8pheres, the sphere of Mazzaroth and the tropical sphere, 
one to the other. 

They may be 8upposed therefore to have proceeded on the 
8$ame principle with respect to their Phoenix period, on which 
we ourselves have done with respect to the Julian types of 
our Fasti, The only difference between our method and 
theirs would s8eem to have been this; that we redress and 
readjust our Julian types at the end of one of our Juhban 
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periods, they reviged and reconstructed their Phoenix type 
at the end of one of their Phoenix periods : and their Phoenix 
period was nearly four times as long as our Julian period. 
It does not follow from this fact that they must have thought 
the natural and the Julian year capable of agreeing, with- 
out standing in need of readjustment one to the other, for 
80 long a term as 500 years. On the contrary it appears 
plainly, from their administration of the period itself, that 
they knew as well as ourselves that the difference between 
the natural year and any Julian type of the natural in 500 
years would amount to 3 days 21 hours. But they might 
very well be allowed to assxume that even for 500 years 
the natural year and its Julian type might be suffered to go 
on in conjunction, 8ubject to any conventional arrangement, 
affecting them both alike, which might have been agreed 
upon : That s8uch a business as the formal revision and read- 
justment and republication of the sphere was not to be made 
too common, nor too often repeated : That it was not de- 
8Irable to have a fresh edition of the sphere every 125 years, 
or four times in one Phoenix period, when even one was 
capable of serving every practical use and purpose which 
could be proposed by 1t even for 500 years, if necessary. 
Besides this, 8omething, and probably much, would be 
allowed to the accidental coincidence which had determined 
the first Phoenix epoch to A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847; and 
thereby had fixed and defined it just at the distance of 
500 years from the deluge : particularly if the fable of the 
Phoenix was invented at the 8ame time ; which we may well 
Suppose to have been the case. This fabulous conception 
had nothing to do with the sphere; but it had much to 
do with the period. It finds its own explanation in the 
event which happened just one of these periods before its own 
invention. For what is the Phoenix of the fable but the 
world before and after the flood? Deprive the fable of any 
connection, through its own cycle, with the historical date of 
the actual restoration of things after the deluge; and no- 
thing is left, on which the idea of 8uch a fable and 8uch a 
cycle could possibly have been built, but the merest and 
most extravagant fiction. We are perzuaded however that 
the original Phoenix of the fable was really the old world 
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must allow that, regarded in that point of view, it had an 
historical foundation which made it as just and real in point 
of fact as ingenious and beautiful in the conception. In this 
cage, the idea of the fable may be said to have been sug- 
gested by the period; and not the period to have grown out 
of the fable: and yet both having been associated from the. 
first, neither could be dispensed with ever after. If the fable 
was to be perpetuated, 8uch as it had been at first conceived, 
the period must be perpetuated also. 

It is very possible too that the idea which the Egyptians 
proposed to realize, by means of this association of a tropical 
and moveable sphere with a fixed and immoveable one, was 
s8omething truly grand and magnificent ; such as was never 
contemplated by any race of astronomers before or after : 
yet one too which the nature of the civil year to which both 
they and the rest of mankind had been accustomed from the 
first might have 8uggested to them. They were no doubt 
familiar with the fact that the equable year was liable to 
recede continually in the natural year, and yet in the course 
of time, from that very lability itself, and from its constant 
operation in the 8ame way, that it must be brought round 
to a 8tate of agreement with it again. And being now aware 
of the proportion of the mean natural to the mean Julian 
year also, they could not but perceive that the former too 
was liable to the 8ame tendency to recede on the latter, 
though at a much slower rate; and that as there was a 
period of restitution of the equable year in terms of the 
natural, of very considerable length, so there was a period of 
restitution of the mean natural in terms of the mean Juhlan, 
of 8till greater length. ; 

Now this was very possibly what they proposed to realize 
by the combination of their sphere of Mazzaroth with their 
tropical sphere perpetually: this annus magnus, most properly 
80 called, or great cycle of restitution of the cardinal points 
of the mean natural year to exactly the same state of relation 
to the mean Julian year, in which they were placed either at 
the beginning of things, or at the beginning of their Phoenix 
cycles. The recession of the tropical sphere in terms of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth being as8umed at 530 degrees in space, 


31 days in time, every 4000 years, or 8 Phcenix cycles; on 
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this principle, the measure of this annus magnus might be 
gupposed to be 4000 x 12 or 48,000 years, 96 Phenix cycles. 
And this might be the period which they proposed to realize 
by their 8uccession of Phoenix cycles. It is calculated to 
give us & hvely idea of the greatness of their conceptions. 
Nor can it be 8aid with truth that the supposition of a pe- 
riod hke this, as ever having been contemplated by them, is 
altogether a gratuitous as8xumption. 'The eight Phoenixes of 
the monumental sculptures appear to us to attest it as far as 
they go; that is, for the first four thousand years, or twelfth 
part, of this grand annus magnus. And if we are not mis- 
taken, we 8hall probably meet with other facts, as we proceed 
in our inquiries, which cannot be explained except on the 
admisson of the actual conception of even 8uch a great period 
as this. | 

With regard to the details of the sphere of Mazzaroth, we 
have 8een every reason to conclude that, though the Egyptians 
were aware that the lengths of the different quarters of 
the natural year, at the epoch of their Phenix cycles, were 
not the 8ame ; yet for the use of this fixed type of the sphere 
of nature, which we have agreed to call the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, and as laid down in terms of a purely Julian calendar, 
they considered themselves justified in ass8uming them as 
nearly as possible of an uniform length ; and in reckoning 
each cyclically m a certain number of integral days. And 
as their calendar of Mazzaroth itself, (being Julian in prin- 
ciple,) must have its cycle of leap year; they as8umed it to con- 
818t of 365 days every three years; and of 366 days every fourth. 
Each of the quarters of this year therefore consisted of 91 days: 
and one quarter, in the common years of the cycle, consisted 


of 92 days, and two quarters, in the leap-years of the cycle, did 


80 too. The quarter, to which they gave this extra day in the 
leap-years of the cycle, we have geen reason to conclude was 
the fourth or the winter quarter ; and that to whach they 
gave it in every year of the cycle alike was the first quarter, 
or spring quarter. For 8ome day eztra must be given to 
80mMe one quarter in 8uch a scheme as this, over and above 
the common length of 91 days; and it could not be given to 
any with 80 much propriety as to the first or the spring 
quarter ; because the natural length of that quarter, (as the 
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* Egyptians were no doubt aware,) ever since the beginning of 
things had always been the greatest of all, and was 80 still at 
the epoch of the first Phenix cycle, and continued to be 80 
long after the institution of the Phoenix period. 

Such appears to the best of our own judgment, from the 
facts which have come to our knowledge, to have been the 
original s8cheme and distribution of this Julian calendar, 
introduced along with the Egyptian s8phere of Mazzaroth, 
There would be little difficulty therefore in representing it 
agreeably to these hypotheses : and in our opinion it 8tood as 
follows. 


Julian calendar of the Egyptians, adapted to the 8phere of 
Mazzaroth, A.M. 2158, B.C. 1847, at the epoch of the first 
Phemz period. 


Perpetual type of the calendar of Mazzaroth, March 24 at 
mean noon. 


First quarter 92 days. 


B. C. 4004. B.C. 1845. Days 
Icthyon Krion 31 March 24 NOON. 
Krion Tauron 30 April 24 
Tauron Didymon 31 May 24 
Second quarter 91 days. 
B.C. 4004. B, C. 1841. Days 
Didymon Karkinon 31 June 24 NOON. 
Karkinon Leonton 30 July 25 
Leonton Parthenon 30 August 24 
Third quarter 91 days. 
B. C. 4004. B.C. 1847. Days 
Parthenon Zygon zo September 23 noon. 
Zygon Scorpion ZI October 23 
Scorpion Toxon 30 November 23 
= Fourth quarter 91 days. Leap-year 92 days. 
B.C. 4004. B.C. 1847. Days 
Toxon. A@Agon 30 December 23 noon. 
Z@gon Hydron 3oor gi January 22 
Hydron Icthyon 31 February 21 or 23 


VOL. III, 
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SzcTIon IX. — vi. Confirmation of the Julian epoch of the 
8phere of Mazzaroth, March 24, by distinct proofs. 

We s8hall now proceed to offer some proofs that the Julian 
epoch of the Egyptian sphere of Mazzaroth, in the above 
scheme, March 24 at mean noon, is rightly asxumed : pre- 
mising only that even in this case March 24 at mean noon, 
according to the Phoenix rule, is till to be considered the 
same thing as March 24 at 18 hours, according to the pri- 
mitive rule. 

i. then : The most direct and decisive proof of this kind is 
the matter of fact itself; viz. That two spheres having been 
combined in such a scheme as this, a moveable and an im- 
moveable one, the former laid down in the 15th degree of the 
latter, yet bearing date from the mean vernal equinox also ; 
the Julian date of the immoveable 8phere is necessarily de- 
termined by the Julian date of the mean vernal equinox, 
laid down in the 15th degree of the immoveable sphere 
itself. For example, the epoch of both spheres being A. M. 
2158 B. C. 1847; and the Julian date of the mean vernal 
equinox, for a given meridian, hke that of Hehopolis, at this 
point of time being April 8 at noon, and that of the true 
being April 7 at Gh. 38m. 58s. 4. M. mean timed; if the 
former of those dates coincided with the 15th degree of an 
immoveable 8phere, March 25 at mean noon must have 
coincided with the first: if the latter coincided with the 
15th degree, March 24 must have coincided with the first. 
Unless therefore any of these things can be disproved, either 
that the epoch of the combination of these two spheres was 
that of the Phoenix cycles A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847 ; or that 
the moveable sphere was laid down at first in the 15th- de- 
gree of the immoveable, and yet in the article of the mean 
or of the true vernal equinox, for the meridian of Heliopols, 
A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847 ; or that the mean or the true vernal 
equinox, for the meridian of Hehiopolis, did actually fall on 
April 8 or April 7: there is no alternative except to con- 
clude that the sphere of Mazzaroth, combined with this 
tropical s8phere at the 8ame time and on the 8ame occasion, 
must have borne date 14 days before it, either March 25 


d See supra, P. 240. 
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at noon, or March 24 at noon : between which we cannot 
heaitate to fix on March 24 at noon, as the proper Julian 
date of this s8phere according to the Phoenix rule, corre- 
gponding to the proper Julian date of the other according to the 
8ame rule, in the first instance of all, April 7 at mean noon. 

1. It will be 8een hereafter that, at the epoch of the third + 
Phoenix period, the first degrees in the signs of the tropical 
8phere were observed to be falling on the eighth degrees of 
those of the sphere of Mazzaroth ; which was nothing more 
than the necessary effect of the relation of the two spheres 
to each other from the first, and of the operation of the law 
of precession meanwhile. It will also be seen that at this 
particular juncture of time, when the cardinal points in the 
moveable 8phere were thus found to be falling on the eighth 
degrees of the immoveable one, an opinion came into vogue 
m Egypt, which might have existed elsewhere before that 
time, but does not appear to have been known, or at least 
to have been received, in Egypt until now. And from its 
mtroduction and reception among the Egyptians at this 
very time we may date the degeneracy of their astronomy ; 
which until then appears to have been the most s8ound and 
judicious, and probably the most perfect, of its kind, which 
existed any where in the ancient world. 

The nature of this opinion may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows : That the cardinal points of the tropical sphere, which 
were now observed to be falling on the eighth degrees of the 
8phere of Mazzaroth, would begin and continue to recede in 
terms of this sphere, until they came to the first degrees of 
the same ; but as soon as that was the case, instead of re- 
ceding in terms of this sphere any longer, as before, they 
would begin to go back in it again, and continue to do 80 
until they came to the eighth degrees again : and having re- 
turned to this term of the s8phere of Mazzaroth as before, 
they would not continue to advance in this s8phere any 
longer, but would again begin to recede in it, as they had 
done before, until they again came to the first degrees as 
before. And this kind of alternate recession of the tropical 
points from the eighth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth 
to the first degrees, and alternate regression from the first 
degrees to the eighth, it was 8upposed would go on perpetu- 
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ally. Such was the new theory and the new doctrine con- 


cerning the relation of the two s8pheres to each other, which 
came up in Egypt at the time in question ; though the ne- 
ces8ary proofs of the truth of this representation of it cannot 
be produced at present. 

Now, it will further appear hereafter according to the 
8ame accounts, from which we learn the nature of this opin- 
ion as 8tated in the above representation, that this reces- 
8ion of the cardinal points of the tropical s8phere from the 
eighth to the first degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth was 
gupposed to have reached its maximum, B. C. 158 ; that is, 
the first degrees of the tropical s8phere, which at the epoch of 
the third Phenix period were falling on the eighth degrees 
of the 8phere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 158 were observed to be 
falling on the first. If then we know the Julian terms on 
which they were actually falling, B. C. 158, we know the 
Julian dates of the first degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth. 

Now, with respect to the first of these terms in the tro- 
pical 8phere, it was necessarily the mean or the true ver- 
nal equinox. The tropical sphere as80ciated with the sphere 
of Mazzaroth bore date perpetually from the first term in the 
natural year, the vernal equinox. According to our Fasti then, 
the date of the mean vernal equinox, B. C. 158, for the me- 
ridian of Jerusalem, was March 26, 16h. 38 m. 88s. 24th; 
and therefore for the meridian of Heliopolis, or of Memphus, 
was March 26, 16h. 22 m. 548. 24th: and the year before, 
B. C. 159, for the meridian of Jerusalem, it was March 26, 
10h. 49m. 48s. Oth. for that of Heliopolis, or of Memphis, 
March 26, 10h. 34m. 4s. O th; which was still nearer to the 
point of noon, the proper epoch of the Phoenix cycle from 
the first. The mean date of the vernal equinox then in each 
of these years was March 26: but the equation of the centre, 
at this time, amounting to one day and twenty hours, and 
being negative; the true date was March 24, about 20 hours 
from midnight, B.C. 158, March 24 about 14 hours from mid- 
night, B. C. 159. 

Now this being de facto the state of the case, B. C. 158 
or 159, that the Julian date of the vernal equinox, for 
the meridian of Heliopolis, (that is, the Julian d ate of the 
first term of the tropical 8phere combined with the sphere ' 
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of Mazzaroth,) was falling on March 24; and yet the first 
term of the tropical sphere at this very time was coinciding 
or 8upposed to be coinciding with the first term in the 
8phere of Mazzaroth ; this coincidence is or ought to be 
decisive what the Julian date of the first term in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth itself must have been, or at least must be sup- * 
posed to have been, from the first. It could have been no- 
thing but March 24. March 24 however, according to the 
Phoemx rule, would be reckoned from March 23 at noon. 
And it is necessary to attend to this distinction ; because a 
given Julian term, like March 24 at noon, at the epoch of 
the first Phoenix period B. C. 1847, would be properly repre- 
sented B. C. 158 not by March 24 at noon, but by March 23 
at noon. March 24 at noon was the proper Julian date of 
the 8phere of Mazzaroth before B. C. 672, but March 23 at 
noon, after it. It is also to be observed that, according to 
the opinion which we have just been explaining, the first de- 
grees in the tropical sphere had reached the first degrees in 
the sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 158, on this Julian term 
March 24, and, according to the Phoenix rule, at noon ; but 
the first degrees in the former did not yet totally coincide 
with the first in the latter, nor would they until by the 
effect of precession they had been brought from March 24 
at noon to March 23 at noon : and when they had reached 
that point in the sphere of Mazzaroth, in the natural order 
of recession in the tropical sphere, they must either begin to 
go back, according to the theory which we have explained, 
or they must pass from the first term in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth into the last ; which would be contrary to the 
asmptions and doctrine of the theory itself. 

m. Thirdly, a remarkable sentiment, attributed to Hip- 
parchus, is found on record, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing observation of Columella's*: Multos enim jam memora- 
biles auctores comperi persuasum habere longo vi situ 
qualitatem coli 8tatumque mutari : eorumque. consultisa- 
mum astrologiz professorem Hipparchum prodidisse tempus 
fore quo cardines mundi loco moverentur. 

It is well known that Hipparchus was the firs: among the 
astronomers of the Greeks to discover the phenomenon of 
e De Re Ruxtica, i. i. $ 4. 
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the precession, which in Greek is expressed by the Merd- 
TTOOs TOv TpoTix@v onuelov : and that he was the author of 
a treatise on that subject itself, which is quoted by Ptolemy 
in his Magna Compositio. Such a work was very likely to 
contain a statement of this kind. Yet we are entirely of 
opinion that the true meaning of the observation, thus as- 
cribed to him by Columella, would be altogether mistaken 
were it supposed to refer to nothing but the simple effect of 
precession. Precession draws back the cardinal points on the 
sphere; but not in respect of the natural year. Hipparchus was 
well aware that the natural year was an invariable quantity ; 
and that there could be no such thing as the recession of 
the tropical points in respect of themselves. Or, whatsoever 
he might suppose in that respect, yet from the moment 
when he became cognizant of the nature and effect of the 
phenomenon of the precession, he could not fail to perceive 
that it must be 8omething which had always existed, and 
always operated, and in the 8ame way: and that if the car- 
dines mundi were liable to be affected by any 8uch canse of 
disturbance as that they must have always been 80 hable. It 
could not be any effect to come, or to be exemplified at any 
future time, which was the consequence of a cause like that ; 
it must be 8omething which had always been going on, and 
always been exemplified : it was in reality nothing more than 
the &mple annual effect of the precession itself. 

But the truth is that, by these cardines mundi, he did not 
mean the principal points of the moveable 8phere, but the 
principal points of the immoveable one, the sphere of Mazza- 
roth : the principal points of that sphere, which, from the 
nature of the sphere itself, must be fixed and stationary, im 
contradistinction to those of the tropical, which for the same 
reason must be perpetually changing and shifting. It is a 
gingular fact that Hipparchus was living and flourishing just 
about the time when by virtue of the law of precession, and 
of its unceasing operation, the first term of the moveable 
sphere was fast approaching to the first in the immoveablef: 
and it 1s a 8till more curious coincidence that, to judge from 
the recorded dates of his observations, he must have set him- 
Self to work to watch the effect of precession on the tropical 


f Cf. Anitrianus Marcellinus, xxvi. i. 70. 
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points, almost in the very year in which, according to the 
opinion lately explained, the firs: degrees in the tropical 
sphere were expected to reach that point in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, which they might attain to, and with which they 
might coincide, but beyond which they could not pass. 
B. C. 158 was the year prescribed for this coincidence; and - 
B. C. 162 is the date of the first observation of either of the 
equioxes attributed to Hipparchus ; and B. C. 159 that of 
the next 5: and beginning in the first of these years, a series of 
observations, both of the vernal equinox and of the autumnal, 
is ascribed to him, which extends down to B. C, 128. It is 
another singular coincidence, that all this time, as our ge- 
neral tables shew, the vernal equinox was actually falling 
on the Julian March $4 or March 23; its proper Julian 
date all the time being March 24, one day earlier than the 
proper Julian date of the 8phere of Mazzaroth, answering at 
this time to the original one of March 24; viz. March 23. 
The distinction and yet the combination of these two 
gpheres, the tropical and the sphere of Mazzaroth, which 
had 80 long been made and 80 long received among astrono- 
mers, could not be unknown to Hipparchus ; much less the 
fact that one of these was necessarily attached to a variable 
term, the other to an invariable one. He was living just at 


- the time when the two spheres were fast approaching to a 


state of absolute coincidence and of absolute equality, though 
they had not yet attained to it ; when a collision was to be 
expected between the first term in the tropical and the first 
m the sphere of Mazzaroth ; and when, if this latter did not 
give way to and recede before the former, that must pass 
beyond it, and the relation, which had existed until then 
between the two spheres, from that time forward must 
begin to be inverted. 

We are persuaded that this, and this only, is the true 
explanation of the very remarkable observation which Colu- 
mella attributes to Hipparchus. He had lived to see the 
time when the tropical sphere was fast encroaching on the 
fixed limits of the sphere of Mazzaroth : and though he did 
not gurvive to s8ee the time when the first term of the one 


© See gupra, Diss. xii. ch. ii. sect. ii. Dates of the Magna Compositio, vol. i. 
410. 
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was actually occupied by the first of the other, it was easy 
for him to anticipate 8ach a consgummation, as the natural 
and necessary effect of the constant operation of precession, 
and in a very s8hort- time too; unless meanwhile the epochs 
or limits of the sphere of Mazzaroth were to be shifted #*n 
antecedentia, and 8et back again to the 8ame distance behind 
those of the tropical, at which they must, or they might, have 
stood from them at first. What was this but to foresee, 
tempus fore quo cardines mundi loco moverentur ? 

We must conclude therefore that these cardines mundt, 
in the sense and reference in which and with which Hip- 
parchus thus spoke of them, were the fixed epochs of the 
8phere of Mazzaroth. The 8ame inference follows in this 
case as before; that the first term im the tropical 8phere, 'in 
the time of Hipparchus, being scarcely distinguishable from 
the first in the sphere of Mazzaroth, if the former, m his 
time, was represented by March 24 at noon, or March 23 at 
noon, the latter must have been 80 too : in which case, its 
proper Julian representative from the first, for the reason 
already as8igned, must have been March 24 at noon. 

We have no doubt indeed that, were the truth on this 
point fully known, it would be found that Hipparchus was 
first induced to 8et himself, when he did, to watch the mo- 
tions of the tropical points with 80 much care and exactness, 
because of the traditionary belief among astronomers of a 
fixed and invariable epoch, which had always served, and 
was 8till destined to serve, as a perpetual standard of refer- 
ence for the tropical points themselves. It was easy to see 
that this could not be the case, unless the mean standard of 
the Julian year and the mean standard of the natural were 
absolutely the zxxme. His observations appear to have been 
directed to the determination of this one point, whether the 
ETovo(a, as he called it, the excess or epact of the natural year 
above 365 days, was actually greater or less than that of the 
mean Juhan, viz. 8ix hours, or just equal to it. 


SECTION X.—vii. Further confirmation of the Julian epoch in 
question, by the testimony of corrections of the calendar 
of later date than the Phenix cycle : and by other proofs. 


With regard then to this question of the true Julian date 
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of the Egyptian sphere of Mazzaroth, March 24 at noon, down 
to B. C. 672, March 283 at noon, ever after; the proofs of the 
fact which have thus been adduced appear to us to leave no 
doubt concerning it. Still there are other arguments to the 
same effect, which, if not 8 direct and decisive as these, yet 
lead to the 8ame conclusion and conspire to the 8ame re- 
gult. We might have dispensed with any further proof of 
the point itself: yet we do not think it right to pass these 
additional considerations over without submitting them to 
our readers; because they are calculated to serve other pur- 
poses besides that of contributing to illustrate and confirm 
this particular point. 

1. It may well be supposed that, when the distinction of 
an immoveable sphere, attached to this particular date of 
March 24 or March 25, and of a moveable sphere, perpetually 
referrible to that as its s8tandard, had once been made and 
brought into use in Egypt; the influence and authority of 
the precedent thus establisghed in Egypt, and the preference 
s8hewn to this particular term, March 24 or March 25, by 
the Egyptians, would have the effect of making that be 
looked upon every where else as the fittest which could be 
8elected to be the epoch of a fixed and invariable s8cheme of 
time: particularly as even the distinction thus made and 
established in Egypt could not be 8aid to be something abso- 
lutely new ; for this immoveable sphere even of the Egyptians 
was after all nothing but the primitive sphere, the Mazzaroth 
of all mankind, in a modified form and shape. Nor was the 
belief which recognised the first point of the vernal sgn as 
the natural epoch of the sphere, because the natural begin- 
ning of time, or even this term, March 24 or 25, as a cardi- 
nal point in the sphere of Mazzaroth, confined to the Egyp- 
tians. We have 8een every reason to conclude that a true 
chronology of the age of the world was long retained in other 
parts of the world, as well as in Egypt; and that the true 
natalitial epoch of mundane time, as well as original term of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth itself, April 25, was long as gene- 
rally recognised every where else, as in Egypt Þ. 

But be this as it may, though we know of no modification 
of the primitive calendar out of Egypt, which could lay claim 
h See Dissertation ix. ch. iv. 
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to any such antiquity as the Phoenix eycle, we meet with 
reforms of that calendar, in the course of time, some nearer 
to 80me more remote from the epoch of the Phoenix cycle, 
in quarters distinct from Egypt, which are 80 clearly deter- 
mined to one s8eason of the natural year, the gpring, and to 
one month of that geason, the month of March, and to one 
day of that month, this Julian date of the Egyptian sphere 
of Mazzaroth, or some day which confines closely upon it ; 
that we cannot doubt that they must have been purposely 80 
determined to that season, that month, and that day, for 
the 8ame reasons as the Egyptian sphere of Mazzaroth itself : 
and most probably out of deference to and in imitation of 
the example already 8et by the Egyptians im that respect. 
We will 8pecify three cages of this kind ; none of which in 
point of fact admits of being called in question. 

1. The Phrygian correction of Midas: the date of which 
was March 31 B. C. 1301; a cyclico-Julian correction of its 
kind, but for that very reason necessarily confined within 
certain fixed and invariable limits, both in the natural and 
m the Julian year. The normal or rectified epoch of this 
calendar was March 31 ; but the stated date of the Phrygian 
mysteries, first instituted along with it and with the intro- 
duction of the two cosmogonic principles in the Phrygian 
theology, Attes and Cybele, answering to Osiris and Isis in 
the Egyptian, was March 25. Yet March 25 B. C. 1301 was 
not the date of the mean vernal equinox ; but instead of that, 
April 3 or 4. But it was the recognised epoch of the Egyp- 
tian sphere of Mazzaroth, March 24 according to the Phoenix 
rule, March 25 according to the primitive : and that was suf- 
ficient to make the author of this Phrygian correction give 
it the preference to any other day in the year, as the most 
8acred in his own calendar, and as the first of the five, which 
he proposed to dedicate perpetually to the honour and service 
of his two cosgmogonic abstractions, the male and the female, 
in their proper relation to each other, and to every thing 
else; and for the annual celebration of their proper rites 
upon them. 

n. The fact to which we briefly adverted on a former occa- 
gion i, respecting the successive corrections of the Indian 
i Diss. vii. ch. i. i. sect. vii. ii. vol. i. 581. Diss. ix. ch. iv. sect. vi. vol. ii. 85. 
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calendar, is very remarkable, and altogether without a pa- 
rallel m the history of the calendar any where else from 
first to last. The first form of that calendar, distinct from 
the primitive, was cyclico-Julian and solar: and its epoch 
Sept. 25 B. C. 1306. Its next was lunar; and its epoch the 
luna 8eptima, Oct. 1 B. C. 946. From this time forward, and 
setting out from this Julian term, Oct. 1, and this lunar term, 
the luna 8eptima, the Indian astronomers did not desist to 
correct and reform their calendar in the 8ame way every 
247 years; until by dint of six 8uccessive corrections of the 
kind, they had advanced the head of their calendar from 
Oct. 1 B. C. 946, to March 22 A. D. 538: to which term, 
and in which year, they left it ever after attached, but 
destined to be regulated from that time forward, as it has 
been in fact ever since, not by a lunar, nor by a lar, but 
by a aidereal year of a certain kind. 

In this interval of time they intercalated 178 days, in the 
$hape of a month sometimes of 29 days, sometimes of 28 
days in length, at the end of each of these periods of 247 
years *, The statement of the result at last is sufficient to 
point out the object at which they were aiming all the time. 
It must have been gradually to advance the head of their 
calendar in the natural order of the year from October to 
March; and to some day in March about the 23d, the pro- 
per epoch of Mazzaroth A. D. 538, answering to March 24 
at first. Their noctidiurnal cycle at this time, and long 
before, began at sunrise: and therefore they must reckon 
their epoch either from March 23 at 6 a. x. or March 22 at 
G a.m. They fixed on the latter, because they were obhged 
also, in the choice of the epoch at last, to have regard to 
the luna 8eptima as well as to the 8olar or Julian date: and 
March 22 A. D. 538 was the luna 8eptima, March 23 was the 
tuna octava. That they were not looking at the vernal equi- 
nox in any part of this proceeding, but at something how- 
80ever near to that yet altogether different from it, appears 
from the fact that the vernal equinox A. D. 538 was falling 
on March 19, the epoch which they fixed on was three days 
later, March 22. 

wm. It has been already explained in general !, that the 


k See Mr. Bentley's Hindu Astronomy, section ii. p. 34- 
I Diss. vi. ch. v. sect. ii. vol. 1. 505. 
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nundinal correction of the ancient Etrurians, and the de- 
cursus of Etruscan secular periods, were both attached to 
March 25 B. C. 860; 1. e. to what may be considered at that 
time the epoch of Mazzaroth : and this too must be pro- 
nounced a remarkable coincidence, which can scarcely be 
resolved into accident; for no one could suppose that the 
decursus of 8uch periods as these 8ecular ones of the Etru- 
rians could possibly have been fixed to a more appropriate 
epoch than the epoch of Mazzaroth. The first of the primi- 
tive Thoth too was falling on the same date at the s8ame 
time ; which only renders the coincidence more remarkable. 

We have 8een too®, that the people of Umbria mn Italy, 
whom the ancients reckoned to be the oldest on the face of . 
the earth, were said to make use of that peculiar rule of the 
noctidiurnal cycle of reckoning it from noon, the first origin 
of which we have traced to the Egyptians, and to the intro- 
duction of their Phoenix cycle. The name of thesze Umbri 
appears to have been a puzzle to the most learned and best 
informed of ancient times : and they had no better alternative 
left than to derive it from the Greek 6,8pos—and 80 to make 
these Umbrians survivors of the deluge. The Phoenix cycle 
was closely connected with the deluge too: and those, who 
were distinguished by the use of the particular noctidiurnal 
rule of the Phoemix cycle, might possibly have 8ome connec- 
tion with the origin of the cycle too; which would do much 
to make them pass with the ancients for the children of the 
flood and of rain; quite as much as the similarity of their 
name to the Greek 6pBpos. 

Under this name of the Umbri however, we 8uspect a mys- 
tery to be concealed, the explanation of which would connect 
them at once with the Phoenix cycle and with the sphere of 
Mazzaroth. Every one must 8ee that this name of Umbri 
1s agreeable in all respects to the analogy of the well known 
names of 8ome of the months in the Roman calendar, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. The name of the 
firss month im a calendar, which had all the names of its 
months cast in a mould like this, would be Uni-ber : and that 
would not differ from Umber. We hope some time or other 
to shew that this affix of Ber, compounded with the cardinal 


m Supra, Diss. iv. ch. ii. ect. x. vol. i. 202. 
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Roman numerals, 8eptem, octo, novem, and decem, in these 
particular instances, is Egyptian, and came into Italy first 
from Egypt; yet not before the epoch of the Phoenix cycle. 

Tradition has perpetuated the fact that an Egyptian colony 
gome time or other migrated to Italy, under the conduct of 
the Egyptian Hercules. The Greek name of this Egyptian 
Hercules was X@v or X@vs: and among the Egyptians he was 
the personification of the lunar mansions : the Hercules Lu- 
nus, or Thoth Lunus of after-times. Hesychius has a gloss : 
"Eppooxoivis yh" 1 Alyvnros T0 Tporepov ourws exaxeiro®: for 
which Stephanus Byz. in Atyvnros, reads *Eppoxuuos : but 
in our opinion we ought to read in both *Epuo-xerus: the 
land of "Epudxwvys, i. e. of this Thoth-Hercules, or Thoth- 
Lunus, or Hercules-Lunus, both patron and tutelary deities 
in an eminent manner of Egypt in particular. 

X@vm Thy Irakiav oirws Taka Exeyorv, bs now 'Avrioxos 
6 Zevoqdvovs, ev TH rept Iranlas 9—X&ves COvos 'Irakikov* rOv 
"Hpax\iv act xart Thy Alyvariwv did\kexrov Xe@va AdCyeoOat, 
TapayeveoVai It els 'Iraniav, xat km avrod X@vas 6vopacthva T0 
C0OvosP. These Chones of Italy, in our opinion, were nearest 
of kin to the Umbrians of that country too. Their name 
must have been derived from the Egyptian Chon : and as 
he was the Egyptian impersonation of the lunar mansions, 
which came into being along with the Phoenix cycle, these 
Chones of Italy must be later than both, yet connected with 
both ; at least with the mansions, and with the sphere of 
Mazzaroth. Something must be allowed to conjecture in a 
matter of 8uch antiquity and of 8uch obscurity as this ; but 
we 8hould be of opinion that there was a calendar in exist- 
ence among the Umbrians of Italy, which might be the same 
with that of Mazzaroth, or founded upon it ; the names of 
which were composed of the Egyptian Ber, and the cardinal 
numbers, possibly those of the Egyptian language too, but 
which would be exprest in Latin by Uniber or Umber, Duo- 
ber, Tresber, and the like; and so give occamion, from this 
pecuharity of the reckoning of civil time among them, to 
their being called Umbrians themselves. 

If 8uch a calendar or s8uch a type of the s8phere of Mazza- 


n *Epuooyxolvios. vi. cap. i. xiv. cap. ii. De Rhodo. 
© Hesychius, In Nomine. Cf. Strabo, p Etymologicum M., in voce. 
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roth, as this, was actually in existence among the Umbrians, 
(near neighbours of the Etrurians ;) it would be no wonder 
8hould even they have borrowed from it the epoch of the de- 
cursus of their 8xcula. And yet it is far from improbable, much 
less impossible, that a correct primitive tradition, relating to 
the sphere of Mazzaroth itself, might have been preserved 
among the Etrurians as low down as B.C. 860. It is at least 
a 8ingular coincidence that the feast-day of Pales in Italy from 
time immemorial should have been attached to April 24, 
almost the primitive epoch of Mazzaroth itself, at least ac- 
cording to the primitive rule of the noctidiurnal cycle : for 
the Italian Pales, as we have already observed9, was there too 
only the impersonation of Nature ; the alma parens or magna 
mater, from whom all existence and all life originally sprang, 
and by whom it was annually renewed in the vegetable and 
even the animal world. She was the Italian antitype of 
the Egyptian Isis, of the Grecian Demeter, of the Indian 
Durga, of the Cyprian Aphrodite, of the Phoenician Astarte, 
of the Phrygian Cybele, of the Lydian Kybebe, of the Baby- 
lonian Mylitta, of the Scandinavian Freya, or of any similar 
feminine conception of antiquity. It is another singular 
coincidence also that Romulus, meditating the foundation of 
the urbs eterna, as it was afterwards called, and having the 
choice of all the days in the year before him, should have 
thought none 80 proper for his purpose, none 80 auspicious 
and well-omened, as the feast-day of Pales, the natale mundi, 
April 24, itself. 

The above are not all the corrections or modifications of 
the primitive calendar, of later date than the Phoenix cycle 
and s8phere of Mazzaroth of the Egyptians, and in quarters 
remote from Egypt, the principles and details of which 
furnish strong mternal evidence of a deliberate reference to 
this 8phere, and to its details too : though they are all which 
we think it necessary to particularize at present. In the 
Bactrian correction of the elder Zoroaster, and in the scheme 
of Ghahanbarhias connected therewith, April 25 was an im- 
portant term : and the proper date of the creation in this 
cosmogony, beginning with that of the heavens, or element 


q Diss. ix. ch. iv. $ect. x. vol. ii. 102. 
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of fire, was attached to the Mazzaroth date of the 8zummer 
golstice, June 24. In the Persian correction of Gjemschid, 
B. C. 702, the principal term was March 23; yet that was 
not the date of the mean vernal equinox, at that time ; but 
one purposely 8ubstituted for it. The same motive and re- 
ference attached the 8econd Arabian correction to March 22. 
Similar reasons determined the fixation of the Sidonian epoch 
to March 31, the Tyrian to March 18, that of Damascus, and 
of other parts of Syria, to March 27. No Julian month 
indeed appears to have been 80 often, and 8 deliberately 
preferred, as the month of March. We shall see proof here- 
after, we trust, of Julian calendars in Egypt, in Libya, in 
Athiopia, purposely attached to this month, and almost to 
the epoch of Mazzaroth in this month. The famous term of 
the 15th degree of Aquarius, in the Chinese calendar, was 
directly derived from the sphere of Mazzaroth. The same 
may be s8aid of the esimilar term in the calendar of the 
Japanese. Go where we will, we find traces of this sphere 
of Mazzaroth in one 8hape or other; and even in the new 
world, and among the nations of Spanish America, as well as 
anywhere else. 

In many of the Grecian Parapegmata of later times the 
mfluence of this Egyptian sphere of Mazzaroth, and of the 
prejudice ass80ciated with it, is also perceptible : particularly 
im the sphere of Eudoxas. There is every reason to believe 
also that it had much to do even with the Julian correction. 
That correction was 8uperintended by Sosigenes an Alexan- 
drine astronomer ; who could not be ignorant of this sphere, 
and of its traditionary date, March 24 as it stood at first, 
March 23 as it was in his own time. In the opimion of this 
astronomer, the natural year and the mean Julian year must 
either have been absolutely the 8ame, or supposed to differ 
8 little, that the Julian type of this year, once accurately 
defined and laid down, would never again stand in need of 
correction, or only in an indefinite length of time. In 
his time, the vernal equinox, the first term in the natural 
year, was actually falling on March 23, that is, on the epoch 
of Mazzaroth : and Pliny tells us that he was 80 anxious to 
attach the correction to that date, (which in the Roman 
Style of the time being was expressed by March 25,) that he 
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went over his calculations, whatsoever they were, three times 
expressly to satisfy himself about their truth. 

un. Though the Egyptians appear to have kept the true 
history of their Phoenix cycle a profound secret as long as 
they could, yet 8omething would transpire about it in the 
course of time : and in particular after their conversion to 
Christianity, when any motive for mystery of this kind, de- 
rivable from superstitious or idolatrous congiderations, would 
naturally be removed. Certain it is at least, that lower 
down, and in the Christian ra, we do meet with facts and 
cireumstances in the fable of the Phoznix, which appear 
nowhere before. 

For example, in the Scholiast on Lucan we find the 
following statement * : Phoenix est avis vicina ortui 8ohis, ine 
pare. quz post quingentos annos, cum senserit 8e gravarl 
8eno, collectis pretiosissimis aromatibus, exstruit 81b1 rogum 
voluntarium, et combusta de cineribus 8ws post quadraginta 
dies resurgit. The length of the Phoenix period is here 
correctly assigned : but a new fact in the history of the bird 
is mentioned, that its transformation took up 40 days. 

The author of these Scholia was a Christian*: and as he 
quotes Macrobius*, and refers to the style of the Fasti, 
Arcadio et Honorio coss. before his own time *, and alludes 
to the Olympic games, as no longer celebrated in his own 
time”; (and these are known to have been suppressed by 
Theodosius the younger ;) we may presume he was writing 
i the latter half of the fifth century. In this allugion to the 
40 days' transformation of the Phoenix, it might be 8upposed 
he was referring to the 40 days' interval between the resur- 
rection of our Saviour and his ascension. Yet it would not 
be easy to 8ay what analogy could possibly be imagined 
between that fact in the chronology of the Christian history, 
and this transformation of the Phoenix. It is much more 
probably to be explained on a different principle. 

The divigion of the sphere, in octavis partibus, it is well 
known, was characteristic of the Julian calendar; and it 1s 
recognised by this commentator, who dates the autumnal 
equinox, in conformity to the strictly Julian rule, vii kal. 


r Ad Phars. vi. 680. Eva. t Ibid. v. 384. Fastis. 
s Ibid. i. 412. u Ibid. 1 294- 
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Oct.”: and the summer eolstice viii kal. Julz: and the 
vernal equinox, according to a various reading of the num- 
bers in his text, (xii kal. Apriles,) vii kal. Apriles y. 

Let this principle be applied to the cardinal or primary 
date of the sphere of Mazzaroth, March 23. The eighth 
term before this would be March 16 inclusive, March 15 
exclugive. The doctrine, which we explained 8upra*, of the 
alternate recession and advance of the tropical points in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, applied to a graduation of the sphere 
ike this in octavis partibus, would 8uppose them to oxscillate 
backwards and forwards perpetually, seven days on one side 
of March 23, and seven days on the other. Reckon 40 days 
from March 15, and you come to April 24; and reckon 40 
from March 16, and you come to April 25. These 40 days, 
between March 15 exclusive, and April 25 exclugive, were 
most probably the 40 mtended in this addition to the fable 
of the Phoenix, and devoted to the mystical reproduction of 
the bird itself. Where this doctrine of the alternate reces- 
gion and advance of the points in the s8phere of Mazzaroth 
was received, this interval would be fixed; and it would 
meagure the utmost amount of the recession of the tropical 
point in the sphere of Mazzaroth, which was possble, be- 
tween the original epoch both of the tropical sphere and of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth, April 25, and eight degrees to 
the west of the second epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
March 23. 

Again, it appears from Epiphanius that, according to the 
account of the transformation of the Phenix received in his 
time, it lasted three days. ITept 3 rod Þolvixos rod ApaBurod 
Gpyeov TEPLOTOv ju0k TO ACyew. Tj&n Yap els Gromhv GqpirTai TON- 
A@v TwWoT@y TE kat Gn(orwv. 71 It kar aurov uvndOeors Todde 
$alverat. TEvrAKOoooTOY ETos HraTeh@v Emav yvoln TOY Kato 
Ths avrod TeXeuvrihs EvoTdura, onxov pueEv Epyacerac GpwpdTwr, 
xal þepwy Cpxerai els mw TEv Alyomrlev HAtounmokwy oorw 
xaXovueErnv, *Qv I' Epunvevouerny Gm Ths AlyvnTiarhs diakerrouv 
xat *ESpaidos*— Kat Tpds play nuepav iparodera okwnmra 
yevvg. 6 oxwAnf TTEpopet veorros yevouevos. Th Ge Tpiry nuepa 
adpyyerat, rad Gdpurbels...ad0ts evarpexe els Thv idiav Tarpida®. 


W x. 217. 226. = Ib. 229. lxxxv. 
Y iv. 58. Z Sect. ix. ii. b go. A: cf. 203. Physiologus, De 
a Opp. ii. 89. C. D: Ancoratus, Phoenice, xi. It may be collected from 
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went over his calculations, whatsoever they were, three times 
expressly to satisfy himeelf about their truth. 

11. Though the Egyptians appear to have kept the true 
history of their Phoenix cycle a profound secret as long as 
they could, yet something would transpire about it in the 
course of time : and in particular after their convergon to 
Christianity, when any motive for mystery of this kind, de- 
rivable from superstitious or idolatrous considerations, would 
naturally be removed. Certain it is at least, that lower 
down, and in the Christian era, we do meet with facts and 
circumstances in the fable of the Phoenix, which appear 
nowhere before. 

For example, in the Scholiast on Lucan we find the 
following statement ” : Phoenix est avis vicina ortui 80lis, g8ine 
pare. quz post quingentos annos, cum 8enserit 8e gravari 
8emo, collectis pretiosissimis aromatibus, exstruit bi rogum 
voluntarium, et combusta de cineribus 8uwis post quadraginta 
dies resurgit. The length of the Phoenix period is here 
correctly assigned : but a new fact in the history of the bird 
is mentioned, that its transformation took up 40 days. 

The author of these Scholia was a Christian*: and as he 
quotes Macrobius*, and refers to the style of the Fasti, 
Arcadio et Honorio coss. before his own time *, and alludes 
to the Olympic games, as no longer celebrated in his own 
time” ; (and these are known to have been suppressed by 
Theodosius the younger ;) we may presume he was writing 
i the latter half of the fifth century. In this allugon to the 
40 days transformation of the Phcoenix, it might be 8upposed 
he was referring to the 40 days' interval between the regur- 
rection of our Saviour and his ascengion. Yet it would not 
be easy to 8ay what analogy could possibly be imagined 
between that fact in the chronology of the Christian history, 
and this transformation of the Phoenix. It is much more 
probably to be explained on a different principle. 

The division of the sphere, in octavis partibus, it is well 
known, was characteristic of the Julian calendar; and it is 
recogniged by this commentator, who dates the autumnal 
equinox, in conformity to the 8trictly Julian rule, viii kal. 


r Ad Phars. vi. 680. Eva. t Ibid. v. 384. Fastis. 
s Ibid. i. 412. u Tbid. i. 294. 
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Oct.”: and the summer eolstice vii kal. Jul=: and the 
vernal equinox, according to a various reading of the num- 
bers in his text, (xii kal. Apriles,) vii kal. Apriles y. 

Let this principle be applied to the cardinal or primary 
date of the s8phere of Mazzaroth, March 23. The eighth 
term before this would be March 16 inclusive, March 15 
exclugive. The doctrine, which we explained 8upra?, of the 
alternate recession and advance of the tropical points in the 
8phere of Mazzaroth, applied to a graduation of the sphere 
hke this in octavis partibus, would 8uppose them to oscillate 
backwards and forwards perpetually, seven days on one aide 
of March 23, and seven days on the other. Reckon 40 days 
from March 15, and you come to April 24; and reckon 40 
from March 16, and you come to April 25. These 40 days, 
between March 15 exclusive, and April 25 exclusive, were 
most probably the 40 intended in this addition to the fable 
of the Phoenix, and devoted to the mystical reproduction of 
the bird itself. Where this doctrine of the alternate reces- 
gon and advance of the points in the sphere of Mazzaroth 
was received, this interval would be fixed; and it would 
meagure the utmost amount of the recession of the tropical 
point in the sphere of Mazzaroth, which was possible, be- 
tween the original epoch both of the tropical sphere and of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth, April 25, and eight degrees to 
the west of the second epoch of the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
March 23. 

Again, it appears from Epiphanius that, according to the 
account of the transformation of the Phoenix received in his 
time, it lasted three days. ITept > rod Þolvixos r03 'Apatxod 
GpveEov TEPLOTOv jor TO AEyew. Tj&n Yap els Gxonv GpiKTaL TOAN- 
AG@v TwWT@v TE kal anlorwv. 71 FE kar avrov vnoOeors Todde 
$alverai. TEvTAKOoooTEY ETos draTehav Emir Yyvoln TOY Katpov 
Ths avrov TeAevrihs EvoTdura, onxov pEv Cpydlerac Gpwydror, 
xal þEpwy EpxeTai els mOw T@Ev Alyunriav HAoumokhw ofrw 
xaXovuevmv, *Mv I Epunvevouerny Gm Ths AlyunTuarhs diakerrou 
xat 'ESpaidos®— Kat Tpos plav npepav dparobera orwlhmra 
yevvG. 0 okwAnet mTEpopuet veorros yevouevos. Th $ Tpiry nuepa 
adpuverat, xa adpurbets...av0ts avarpexet cis Thv idiav Tarpida®. 


W x. 217. 226. = Ib. 229. Ixxxv. 
Y iv. 58. = Sect. ix. ii. b go. A: cf. 203. Physiologus, De 
a Opp. ii. 89. C. D: Ancoratus, Phoenice, xi. It may be collected from 
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Here too it might be supposed, at first sight, that this ad- 
dition had been made to the circumstances of the fabulous 
history, in consequence of the Phoenix's being looked upon 
in the Christian light of a type of the resurrection. But in 
this case it must have heen regarded as a type of the raized 
and glorified body, not of Christians in general but of our 
Saviour in particular: and it is quite certain that, though 
Christian writers do appeal to the fable of the Phoenix as 
supplying an argument of the resurrection of the body in 
general, (and from its own corruption too, and in a more 
glorious form,) they never insist upon 1t as any argument of 
the truth of the resurrection of our Saviour, or of the length 
of time in which that took place, or of the difference in his 
case between the body which was buried and the body which 
ro8e again. 

The Phcoanix period in this account of Epiphanius is cor- 
rectly represented : and we are bound to suppose that there 
was 8ome foundation for this additional circumstance, which 
appears in his account also; and some meaning um it, if it 
could only be divined and pointed out. This addition 
amounts in substance to the statement that, between the 
death of an old Phoenix, the representative of one period, 
and the reappearance of a new one, quahfied in all respects 
to represent the next—there was three days' interval ; and 
as it would seem, or as it may very fairly be asxumed to be 
meant, three days complete. Now the recession of the tro- 
pical sphere in the 8phere of Mazzaroth, through one Phce- 
mix period, as we have een, was Just 8 days 21 hours in 
time ; that is three days complete and part of a fourth. 
This recession after all, and nothing else, must have been 
what was always meant by the fabulous death of this bird ; 
and its coming to life again must have been the point where 
this recession ended in one period, in order to begin again in 
the next. This being once known, nothing would be more 
natural, and nothing easier, than to engraft this circumstance 
on the fable, by 8supposing the new Phoenix to come to life, 


Achilles Tatius, (De pgs. et Cli- at least is the interval which he there 
tophontis Amoribus, iv. 24.) that in assigns to the burial rites of the parent 
his time the reputed period of the bird at Heliopolis. 

transformation was 5 days. So long at 
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after the death of the old one, in posses8ion of the proper 
perfection of its nature, in s0me manner or other in three 
days' time. 

Beaides this passage however, which thus specifies the 
number of days taken up by the transformation, we meet 
with another still more curious, which tells us in what 
month, and in what season of the year, these three days 
were 80 devoted. In the Ezcerpta Bodleiana of the late 
Dr. Cramer, there is a passage which represents this change 
of the Phoenix as transacted in the usual place, at Heho- 
polis, after the usual interval of time, 500 years, and in 
three days' time, like the last from Epiphamus ; but these 
three days, 8ome three & r@ Þaperald un 1 Tp Pappovth?. 

There cannot be any doubt that these are the Alexandrine 
Phamenoth and Pharmuthi ; the stated date of the former 
of which in the common years of the Julian cycle of leap- 
year was Feb. 25, and in the leap-year was Feb. 26; and 
that of the latter in every year alike was March 27. Now 
according to the original scheme of the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, the date of Krion 1 was April 25, and that of Icthy- 
on 30 April 24; that is, the earliest term of the tropical 
8phere in the sphere of Mazzaroth, April 26, was the last 
day but one of the Alexandrine Pharmuthi : and supposing 
one 8ign of the sphere of Mazzaroth to be measured by the 
reces810n in 4000 years, the mystical death and resurrection 
of the Phcenix, for the first 4000 years, must have been con- 
fined to the limits of the Alexandrine Pharmuthi, between 
April 24, the last day of Icthyon and the last but one of 
Pharmuthi also, and March 25, the first of Icthyon, and the 
last but one of Phamenoth. But when the recession had got 
past March 25—and was now beginning to fall on March 24 — 
it might be said to be falling at once on the last day of ' 
Hydron, and on the last but two of Phamenoth ; and for the 
next 4000 years it would proceed (as before for the first 
4000 years) pari passu relatively both to Hydron and to 
Phamenoth. So that it might strictly be s8aid, on this prin- 
ciple, that for one great double period of 8000 years 16 
Phenix cycles, from A. M. 158 to A. M. 8158, the mystical 
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change of the bird must always have taken place on some 
three days either in Phamenoth or in Pharmuthi. This 
appears to us to be the true explanation of this singular state- 
ment. | 


———_—L.- 


CHAPTER V. 


On the lunar mansions of the Egyptians ; and on the confir- 
mation of the preceding account of the Pheniz cycle by the 
division of the lunar manstons. 


SxcTion I.—The idea of (wha, or animal figures of the stars, 
not a natural one, nor likely to be the first to occur. 


Tax idea of forming the 8stars into {@v:a, figures of ani- 
mals, (beasts, or birds, or fishes,) which are properly meant by 
that word, and much more into human figures, to which also 
the 8ame word has come to be applied, is 80 repugnant to 
any thing which the heavens themselves appear to 8uggest, 
that to suppose a delineation of the 8phere of this kind to be 
as old as the sphere itself, or the distinction of signs into 
(wd:a to be as old as the divigion of the ecliptic into signs ; 
to our apprehension 1s one of the most improbable opinions 
which could possibly be conceived. The divigion of the 
ecliptic into signs is natural. It is made, at least, by the 
actual course of the 8un in the heavens, and by the actual 
guccession of the sgeasgons. But the divigion of the ecliptic 
into (@&:a (the representation of the ecliptic by the 2odiac, 
properly 80 called) must have been artificial Whensoever 
it was made, it was made by men for themselves; and to 
guppose that they would make the zodiac out of the ecliptic 
from the very first would be to 8uppose the zodiac as natural 
and obvious a conception as the ecliptic itself from the first : 
a conclugion confuted by its own absurdity. 

It cannot be denied that the 8tars exhibit, in repeated in- 
stances, the appearance of configurations of various kinds; 
.and those in and about the ecliptic as much as the rest : but 
that these are the figures of animals, that they are any thing 
but lines and angles, (triangles, quadrilateral figures, paral- 
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lelograms, and such like combinations of lines and angles,) it 
would be contradictory to the senses themselves to maintain. 
There are two constellations in the heavens, which have pro- 
bably been known by the name of an animal figure as long 
as any, Ursa major and Ursa minor ; and we have seen it re- 
marked that the stars which compose these constellations 
have a natural aptness and predisposition to assume a figure 
of that kind. But in that case, it may very well be de- 
manded, how it has come to pass that the first idea of re- 
presenting the more conspicuous of these two, that of the 
Great Bear, by a figure of any kind, was taken in reality 
not from a bear, but from a plough? It might be possble 
to make the figure of a plough, such as that which Hesiod 
and Virgil describe, out of the stars which compose this 
constellation ; but not that of a bear, without a great effort 
of imagination, or without having been accustomed before- 
hand to look at them as the likeness and type of a bear. 
In the language of the north of Europe the popular name 
for this constellation is that of the Wain or Wagon : and it 
was familiarly known by a smilar name even among the 
Greeks in Homer's time : 
*Aptroy & fv xal Guafav enix\hnow rakeouow ©. 

To make animal figures or {wo of 8uch combinations of 
lines and angles as the stars present relatively to one another, 
without any preliminary process of a certain kind ; (that is, 
before men had been already accustomed to regard certain 
portions or 8paces of the heavens as more properly associated 
with certain stars, or groups of stars, than with others; to 
look upon certain stars, or collections of stars, as standing 
alone, and as separated by their position itself from the rest 
in general ;) to find figures of animals in the heavens, we say, 
by an effort of imagination from the very first, without any 
preparatory process, without any thing to lead the imagination 
itself gradually up to such an idea and conception at last ; 
we consider to have been if not physically yet morally im- 
possible; and one of the most irrational suppositions which 
could be conceived. 


e Il. Z. 487. Od. E. 2143. 
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Section II.—On the firs! formation of the stars into constel- 
lations. 

But with regard to the idea of asterisgms or constellations, 
properly 80 called, in contradistinction to (wa, the case 
must always have been very different. Imagination alone 
could convert the stars into zodiacal figures : and imagina- 
tion itself would not be prepared to do that all at once. 
Constellations, properly 80 called, or the formation of the 
stars into particular groups and collections, one of them differ- 
ent from another, must have been the work of nature. Men 
could do nothing of that kind for themselves : all that they 
could do would be to observe and take notice of what nature 
itself had done in that particular way. Nor can it be denied 
that, long before human eyes had yet an opportunity of ob- 
serving and scrutinizing the heavens for themselves, nature 
had already done much in this particular way ; especially in 
and about the ecliptic, or the actual pathway of the gun in 
the heavens: in which quarter of the 8ky, as the very zodia 
of the sphere ultimately laid down upon it of themselves de- 
monstrate, the most remarkable natural asterigms or constel- 
lations of this kind must always have been discoverable. 

That names had already been given to certain of these 
natural groups and classfications of the stars, before the 
date of the book of Job, appears from that book itself; in 
which terms occur which all the versions of antiquity have 
rendered as the names of constellations of one kind or an- 
other, and which the learned have agreed to' interpret in 
that sense : such as Ah, Ceail, and Cimah f ; which the Eng- 
lisgh Bible translates by the familiar names (classical indeed 
in their origin, and borrowed from the Greeks) of Arcturus, 
Orion, and Pleiades, respectively. These names then are 
older than the book of Job; but this does not necessarily 
prove that they are older than the Phoenix cycle of the 
Egyptians. The book of Job is older than the Exodus ; but 
we do not know that it is older than the descent into Egypt : 
and that descent itself was 8ixty years and upwards later than 
the first Phoenix period. 

It does not appear that tradition or testimony among the 
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Greeks or the Romans could trace back the constellations 
under their proper names much more than a thousand years 
beyond the Christian zra. Nondum sunt anni mille quin- 
genti, observes Seneca s, ex quo Grecia 

Stellis numeros et nomina fecit. 
In which Ilast words he refers to a line in Virgils Georgica, 

Navita tum stellis numeros et nomina fecit Þ. 

And according to Virgil himself, in this same place of his 
Georgics, the stars received such names only at or about the 
gupposed termination of the reign of Saturn, and the sup- 
posed beginning of that of Jupiter ; 1. e. as the history of the 
Greek calendar, 8ome time or other, may be the means of 
enabling us to prove, in strictness not before B. C. 1261. 

It is at least a remarkable circumstance that the oldest 
tradition among the Greeks, relating to this particular histo- 
rical fact of the first imposition of names on the stars, could 
not and did not carry it further back than the first Sothiacal 
period of the Egyptians ; though it did carry it back 0 far : 
for this epoch of the first Sothiacal period of the Egyptians 
differed only by three years from the date of their 8econd 
Phoenix cycle; and at the epoch of the second Phoenix cycle, 
which was also that of the first revigion of the sphere, we 
shall probably see hereafter that names were actually given 
for the first time to the signs of the ecliptic, and names taken 
from animale and objects of sense too. 

With regard however to the general question of proper 
names for particular stars, more conspicuous and more re- 
markable than the rest; or for certain collections and con- 
figurations of stars, which nature had made from the first, 
and had thereby distinguighed in a sensible and obvious 
manner from the rest, (such as the stars of the Pleiades, of 
Orion, or of Charles' Wain,) whether such stars or collections 
of stars as these, might not always have had names of their 
own, in the absence of positive testimony we could not un- 
dertake to 8ay; but on grounds of antecedent probability 
and of what was most naturally to be expected, we should con- 
8ider the affirmative much more likely to be the truth than the 
negative. On this question however every one must be left 
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to decide for himself. All that we shall venture to s8ay with 
confidence in reference to it is this; that whatsoever degree 
of attention might have been directed to the stars, in parti- 
cular instances, even from the first ; and whether names had 
been given to 8ome among them for special reasons or not ; 
the idea of laying down and dividing the heavens, or 80 
much of it as constituted the ecliptic, in a regular and sys- 
tematic manner, was first conceived and first carried into 
execution, along with the conception and realization of the 
first Phoenix cycle; and along with the first artificial adjust- 
ment and delineation of the sphere, of which we have hither- 
to been speaking ; that is, in Egypt, and at the epoch of the 
first Phoenix period, A. M. 2158, B. C. 1847. 


Section III.—On the lunar mansions, and on the artificial 
principle of their construction. 

The lunar mansions of antiquity, as they have been called 
from time immemorial, were certain divisions of the echptic 
or of the equator, formed on the general principle of allow- 
ing to each of these parts of those great circles of the 8phere, 
80 much of the whole as the moon was known or 8upposed 
to pass through in one day and one night, or in one might 
and one day ; that is, in 24 hours of mean solar time: the 
limits of which divigions however, one in comparison of an- 
other, were 8upposed to be defined not only in this manner 
by the general laws of the mean lunar motions, but also by 
the presence of certain stars, more remarkable than others, 
In or about the 8ame places of the ecliptic likewise. Regard- 
ed in this point of view, with an equal reference to the moon 
and to the stars, thesze mansions were a kind of lunar and 
8idereal calendar, both in one; the details of which having 
once been settled, in conformity to the peculiar principles 
which regulated" the division in reference to each, might be 
conaidered fixed and determined for ever, or for an indefinite 
length of time. Tt is agreed that these lunar mansions, in 
this sense of an artificial and conventional measurement of 
the lunar motions on certain positive principles and as8ump- 
tions, are the oldest form of an artificial lunar reckoning, (if 
the name of such a reckoning may be given it,) of which any 
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thing has been sapposed to be discoverable: though it must 
ztill be observed that the oldest lunar calendar, properly 80 
called, the lunar calendar of nature itself, and probably at 
first the civil lunar calendar of all mankind, was the pri- 
mitive Apis cycle; of the existence of which neither astro- 
nomers nor chronologers have yet been aware. 

We meet with these lunar mansions among the Egyptians, 
among the Hindus, among the Chinese, among the Arabians, 
among the Persians, among the Siamese; every where in 
Short among the nations of antiquity who appear to have 
paid any attention to the moon and to the 8stars ; except the 
Greeks and the Romans. Among these in particular no 
traces of this peculiar lunar calendar are discoverable, 80 far 
as we know ; none at least among the Greeks. With respect 
to the Romans, if they may be identified with the ancient mha- 
bitants of Italy, we consider it far from improbable that the 
lunar mansions of the Egyptians were known in ancient 
Italy: and it could not be otherwise, if there was any 
foundation for the historical tradition relating to the mi- 
gration of a colony from Egypt to Italy under the conduct 
of Hercules Lunus, the Egyptian impersonation of the lunar 
mansions themselves. It is very possible that even the cha- 
racteristic lunar reckoning of ancient Italy, to which we 
have given the name of the nundinal calendar, nught have 
been s8uggested by this of the lunar mansions. 'The measure 
of the nundinal cycle indeed was different from that of the 
mansions; but the nundinal calendar was scarcely to be 
called a lunar calendar any more than the lunar mansions : 
and yet it was a calendar which professed to be lunar, hke 
that ; though of a purely arbitrary and positive kind. 

The lunar calendar of Spanish America, at least, exhibits a 
striking analogy to this of the mansions; as every one will 
admit as 800n as he knows that the lunar month in this 
calendar was only 26 days long, and was divided into two 
equal parts, each of them thirteen days long. Now this, as 
we shall se by and by, was the length of the lunar mangions 
too in integral days. The Tonalls or week of the Toltecs and 
Aztecs was a period of 13 days also: and these are pecu- 
liarities which do strongly imply some connection with the 
lunar mansions : though in what manner the lunar mansions 
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of the Old World might have passed to the inhabitants of the 
New, and when ; these are questions which it is much easier 
to ask than to answer. 

It has been made matter of dispute among chronologers 
and astronomers, and learned men in general, where this 
idea of a lunar and a sidereal calendar in conjunction was 
first conceived, and where this divigion of the ecliptic or of 
the equator into lunar mansions was first laid down ; and in 
particular whether the Egyptian, or the Hindu, or the 
Chinese, or the Arabian, scheme of this kind has the best 
right to be considered the original one, and the prototype 
and model of the rest. The conclusion to which we our- 
gelves have come is this: That in this instance, as in every 
thing else connected with the modification of the primitive 
8phere, the first step was taken by the Egyptians ; the first 
idea of the resulting effect was conceived and executed in 
Egypt. The lunar mansions are ancient every where in the 
east, but nowhere 80 old as in Egypt; nor in Egypt itself 
older than the Phoenix cycle. 


SECTION I'V.—On the distinction between the first and the last 
type of the lunar mansions among the Egyptians themselves. 

The course of the subject and the duty incumbent upon 
us of making good the assertion which we have just ad- 
vanced, especially as opposed to the opinions of learned and 
scientific men, whose inquiries have been expressly directed 
to this very point, would require us now to proceed to the 
proofs of what we have asserted ; viz. that the lunar mansons 
of antiquity were nowhere older than in Egypt, nor in Egypt 
itself than the Phoenix cycle. Nor could we enter on the dis- 
charge even of this necessary duty without regretting the 
obligation under which we were laid of maintaining and 
making good an assertion, which involved 80 much both of 
theoretical and of practical astronomy, against the con- 
clusions of 8ome of the most competent of scientific and 
practical astronomers themselves. It is possible indeed that, 
on the chronological part of such a question, even we may be 
able to reflect some light ; and perhaps more than has ever 
yet been cast upon it ; but we feel well assured that we cannot 
do justice to the astronomical part of it : we must leave that 
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to other and more competent persons. We would earnestly 
however recommend to men of learning and science the 
consideration of this part of the subject afresh. They will 
find that astronomy itself, as well as chronology, is deeply 
interested in it ; and as right conclusions of one kind can 
never be at variance with right conclusions of another, espe- 
cially on the 8ame 8ubjects ; it may be taken for granted that, 
if the chronology of these mansions can be established from 
first to last, the astronomy, mixed up with them also, will 
never be found to contradict the chronology. 
Nam neque decipitur ratio neque decipit anquam. 

In the next place it is also to be observed that, though the 
idea of the lunar mansions was first conceived in Egypt at 
the epoch of the Phoenix period, and the first scheme of that 
kind was proposed along with the first modification of the 
sphere which was then made; yet this is not that scheme of 
the mansions which actually descended to posterity ; nor in 
fact that which passed, in the course of time, out of Egypt 
into other parts of the world. It was a part of the original 
conception of the scheme and representation of the mansions 
that, as they came into being along with the 8phere, 8o they 


Should be revised, and corrected and remodelled, along with - 


the sphere too, as often as that should be 80 treated. Now 
there were two revisions of the sphere in Egypt, in the re- 
gular course of things; and therefore, on this principle, 
two revigions of the mansions also. The first conception of 
the scheme and the first of these revisions of it are recover- 
able even at this distance of time: but the actual scheme 
which descended to posterity, and in fact passed into almost 
all quarters of the ancient world, is the second revision, or 
that which took place at the epoch of the third Phoenix 
cycle. And at this time it appears too that, for particular 
reasons, a change was made in the scheme itself, affecting the 
absolute, though not the relative, order of the mansions, 8uch 
as it had been from the first until then. The head of the 
mansions was s8et back 13? or one entire mansion at once : 
and all the rest were altered in the same proportion too. So 
that, though the number of mansions continued nominally 
the same as before, and each continued to precede or to 
follow another in the same relative order as before, their 
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of the Old World might have passed to the inhabitants of the 
New, and when; these are questions which it is much easier 
to ask than to answer. 

It has been made matter of disgpute among chronologers 
and astronomers, and learned men in general, where this 
idea of a lunar and a sidereal calendar in conjunction was 
first conceived, and where this division of the ecliptic or of 
the equator into lunar mansions was first laid down ; and in 
particular whether the Egyptian, or the Hindu, or the 
Chinese, or the Arabian, scheme of this kind has the best 
right to be considered the original one, and the prototype 
and model of the rest. The conclugion to which we our- 
gelves have come is this: That in this instance, as in every 
thing else connected with the modification of the primitive 
sphere, the first step was taken by the Egyptians ; the first 
idea of the resulting effect was conceived and executed in 
Egypt. The lunar mansions are ancient every where in the 
east, but nowhere 80 old as in Egypt; nor in Egypt itself 
older than the Phoenix cycle. 


SECTION I 'V.—On the distinction between the first and the last 
type of the lunar mansions among the Eqyptians themselves. 


The course of the s8ubject and the duty incumbent upon 
us of making good the as8ertion which we have just ad- 
vanced, especially as oppused to the opinions of learned and 
8cientific men, whose inquiries have been expressly directed 
to this very point, would require us now to proceed to the 
proofs of what we have asserted ; viz. that the lanar mansions 
of antiquity were nowhere older than in Egypt, nor in Egypt 
itself than the Phoenix cycle. Nor could we enter on the dis- 
charge even of this necessary duty without regretting the 
obligation under which we were laid of maintaining and 
making good an assertion, which involved 80 much both of 
theoretical and of practical astronomy, against the con- 
clusions of 8ome of the most competent of scientific and 
practical astronomers themselves. It is possible indeed that, 
on the chronological part of such a question, even we may be 
able to reflect some light ; and perhaps more than has ever 
yet been cast upon it ; but we feel well assured that we cannot 
do justice to the astronomical part of it : we must leave that 
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to other and more competent persxons. We would earnestly 
however recommend to men of learning and science the 
consideration of this part of the 8ubject afresh. They will 
find that astronomy itself, as well as chronology, is deeply 
interested in it; and as right conclusions of one kind can 
never be at variance with right conclusions of another, espe- 
cially on the s8ame 8ubjects ; it may be taken for granted that, 
if the chronology of these mansions can be established from 
first to last, the astronomy, mixed up with them also, will 
never be found to contradict the chronology. 
Nam neque decipitur ratio neque decipit unquam. 

In the next place it is also to be observed that, though the 
idea of the lunar mansons was first conceived in Egypt at 
the epoch of the Phoenix period, and the first scheme of that 
kind was proposed along with the firs: modification of the 
8phere which was then made; yet this is not that scheme of 
the mansions which actually descended to posterity ; nor in 
fact that which passed, in the course of time, out of Egypt 
into other parts of the world. It was a part of the original 
conception of the scheme and representation of the mansions 
that, as they came into being along with the sphere, 80 they 
should be revised, and corrected and remodelled, along with 
the 8phere too, as often as that should be 80 treated. Now 
there were two revisions of the sphere in Egypt, in the re- 
gular course of things; and therefore, on this principle, 
two revisions of the mansions also. The first conception of 
the scheme and the first of these revisions of it are recover- 
able even at this distance of time: but the actual scheme 
which descended to posterity, and in fact passed into almost 
all quarters of the ancient world, is the second revision, or 
that which took place at the epoch of the third Phoenix 
cycle. And at this time it appears too that, for particular 
reasons, a change was made in the scheme itself, affecting the 
absolute, though not the relative, order of the mansions, 8uch 
as it had been from the first until then. The head of the 
mansons was 8et back 13* or one entire mansion at once : 
and all the rest were altered in the same proportion too. So 
that, though the number of mansions continued nommally 
the same as before, and each continued to precede or to 
follow another in the same relative order as before, their 
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absolute place and position in the scheme from the first until 
then was changed, and each lower mansion stepped de facto 
into the room of that which was next above it. The Julian 
epochs of the mansions, as they had stood until then, were 
altered from this time forward in the 8ame proportion : 80 
that though this final scheme and representation of the 
mansions (which may be s8aid to be the only one known to 
history, or from testimony ab extra of any kind) was not 
absolutely- different from the first and original one, yet 
neither was it altogether the 8ame with it. 

Now this being the case, it would scarcely be possible to 
give a complete and circumstantial account even of the ori- 
ginal scheme, without explaining the nature of this too which 
was ultimately grafted upon it, and ever after took its place: 
and yet it would be premature to enter on the account of 
this final modification of the original scheme, until the proper 
time arrives for treating of the last revigion of the sphere. 
We think it best therefore to reserve for the present what we 
have to 8ay on this 8ubject. The two schemes are calculated 
reciprocally to illustrate and to explain one another ; and it 
would not be doing justice to either to deprive it of the light 
and confirmation which it has a right to expect from the 
other. We shall confine ourselves, in this first instance, to a 
general account of the first and original division, and of the 
principles on which it was made, 80 far as we have been 
enabled to divine their nature; and to one or two proofs of 
the truth of the account, and in particular of the truth of the 
epoch, the date of the first Phoenix cycle. 


SECTION V.—0On the general principle of the division of the 
lunar mans10ns. 

The Egyptian scheme of these mansions, with their 
Egyptian names in the Coptic form, is 8till in existence, and 
may be 8een in the Lingua Agyptiaca Restituta of Atha- 
nagius Kircheri ; but as we have just observed, 8olely from 
the time of the last revision, which was made at the epoch of 
the third Phozmix cycle. The Arabian scheme is 8ubstan- 
tially the s8ame with this, and differs from it only in certain 
parts: and that has been frequently considered and illus- 
i Cap. v. p. 559. Rome, 1643. 
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trated by learned oriental scholars; in particular by Hyde, 
in his commentary on the tables of the fixed stars of Ulugh 
Beighk. In the Arabic, according to Hyde!, the name of the 
mansions is mandzil al kamer, 1. e. mansiones lune: or simply, 
al mandzil, mansiones : according to Golius, quoted by him, 
it is nugjiim al acha, 8telle progressus 8eu ingressus ; stelle 
comprekensonts aut receptionts : either because the moon 
vigited a fresh star or a fresh et of stars in each every night, 
or because each in its turn received, and comprehended and 
entertained, the moon within its precincts for a distinct 
night. In the Coptic, they are called s8smply Nyorny re Tue- 
TW, 1. e. mansiones lune® ; from uovy, the Greek for mansion, 


and 70 or 0h, the Egyptian for moon ®. But the Arabians. 


gave them the name of Anwd also: and we cannot do better 
than begin with quoting Pococke's account of this term, and 
of the mansions as denoted by it, according to the Arabian 
idea and conception of such a scheme”. 

« Precipua Arabum circa stellas fixas cura, quod i]hs cum 
Indis commune, teste Sharestanio ... . stellze autem istz quas 
* * Anwa vocant, 1. e. 8tellas ad occagum mane vergentes ita 
ut eodem momento ad orientem supra horizontem ascendant 
alize, illis oppositz, (explicantibus Al Jauhario, EbnoP ather, 
Al Firauzabadio, ceterisque grammaticis,) 28 8unt lunz man- 
Siones, quarum circa ortus et occasus quznam contingere 
80lerent in acre mutationes cum diuturna experientia obser- 
vassent Arabes prisci, eo tandem delapsi videntur ut divinam 
ills potentiam attribuerent ; ac pluvias 8uvas (que maximum 
ilis beneficium) 8s earum nonnulhs debere profiterentur... 
uti refert EbnoPathir : qui et * * * constellationes quibus no- 
men al Anwa competit fusius describens ait esse eas 28 man- 
8i0nes, quarum aliquam singulis noctibus occupat luna, et 
quarum aliqua post 13 noctes ita mane occidat et 8ub hori- 
zonte deprimatur, ut smul in oriente ex ips1us opposito 
emergat altera. (excipi ait Al Jauharius Al Jabhah dictam, 
cu 14 noctes attribuit.) spatio autem annuo percurri omnes 
et absolv1.” 


k Syntagma Dissertationum, Oxonii, rum, lib. 1i. cap. v. p. 22. 
1767. In Ulugh Beighi Tabulas Stel- 1 Page 6. 
larum fixarum Commentarius, p. 1 8qq. m Cf. Kircher, loc. cit. p. 560. 
Cf. Alfergan. Golii, cap. xx. p. 77. n Specimen Historize Arabum, p. 
Kircher, Lingua Agyptiaca Restituta, 163. Cf. Sale's Koran, Preliminary 
ut supra. Beck, Ephemerides Persa= Discourse, sect. i. ad tin. 
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Al Jabhah in the Arabic © means frons or forehead : and 

these are s8upposed to have been four stars on the forefront 
of the face of the lion, though Alfergan makes one of them 
Cor Leonis. Al Jabhahk, the mansion to which Al Jaukharius thus 
assigned 14 nights, was the xth. Others assigned these 14 
nights to the xivth mansion, Simak al*Azale: on which dif- 
ference we may have 8omething to remark elsewhere. At 
present, the use which we make of this traditionary account 
of the Arabian Anwis is to observe, That the divigion im- 
plied hereby must have been adapted first of all to the equa- 
ble year of 365 days: for the number of mansions being 28, 
and 13 nights being the length of each, 28 x 13=364; only 
one day less than the equable year. And 14 mights (=14 
days) being given to some one mansion in particular, the 28 
mansions were thereby rendered exactly equal to one equable 
year. 
And yet, it is manifest, it would be just as possible to 
adapt a s8cheme of this kind to the Julian year of 365 days 
every three years, and of 366 every fourth ; by merely ap- 
pointing that, in the year of 366 days, two mansions, and not 
one only, should have 14 nights. The Syrian calendar, in 
Ulugh Beigh's time, was absolutely the 8ame with the Ju- 
han, in all but the names of the months and the beginning 
of the year: and in his account of the mansions 4 there is a 
double intimation of this kind ; viz. That im every year of the 
cycle of leap-year, Gaphr, the xvth mansion, would rise 14 
nights after Simdk, the xivth ; and in the leap-year, Sheratein, 
the i8t, 14 nights after Rishd, the xxvuith : 1.e. in the leap-year 
there were two mansions of 14 nights in length, the xivth 
and the xxvmth. 

Another remark which may obviously be made on this 
account 1s that, according to the original scheme of these 
mansons, and, as it must have been supposed, ever after too, 
the number of degrees in the heavens, between each mansion 
and its opposite one, must have been 180: otherwise it never 
could have been assumed to hold as a general, much less as 
an invariable, rule that, as the first point of one of these 
mansions was 8inking below the horizon in the west, the first 


© Pococke, loc. cit. in margine. Cf. p Cf. Hyde, p. 8. 11. 
Hyde, p. 8; Alfergan. p. 758. q Ibid. p. 11, 
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point of the opposite one was rising above the horizon in the 
east. It follows that every 14 mansions must have contained 
180 degrees; and each one of the 14 a 14th part of 180?: 
or, what comes to the 8ame thing, the jusia mensura of each 
mangion must have been the 28th part of 360 degrees, or the 
14th of 180 degrees, or the 7th of 90 degrees; each of which 
is as nearly as possible 13 degrees exactly. 

And hence it may justly be inferred, in our opinion, that 
this divigion of the heavens into mansions in the first in- 
. 8tance was not a divigion of the stars, as they happened to 
be found in and about the ecliptic—as they happened to be 
comprehended in s8uch and such spaces of the heavens them- 
gelves ; but simply of the ecliptic into a certain number of 
- equal parts, in each of which more or fewer of the stars 
would necessarily be included; but the divicion itself, 80 
made and under such circumstances, could not be said to 
have been made for the 8ake of the stars, nor to affect them 
except cara ovuBeBnxos. And this distinction 1s of great im- 
portance ; for, as we have already observed, this was just that 
divigon of the ecliptic, different from the preexisting divi- 
Sion into 8igns, and preparatory to the division of it into 
zodia at last, which was most likely first to occur, and first 
to be made; viz. the distribution of the echptic itself, upon 
any conceivable principle, into 8maller portions and 8egments 
than signs; and of the 8tars only through that, as necessarily 
comprehended more or less in any distribution of the ecliptic 
itself. 

From this traditionary account then of the lunar man- 
 Slons of the Arabians, called anwds, in which all our author- 
ities are agreed, we appear to have attained to the knowledge 
of three things, relative to the divigion itself : 1. That the ori- 
ginal s8cheme of 8uch mansions must have been adapted to 
the equable year of 365 days, and yet was easy to be ac- 
commodated to the mean Julian year of 365 days 6 hours. 
11. That the mansions were all of the same length, and each of 
them the 28th part of 360 degrees. in. That the proper and 
primary 8ubject of the division was the ecliptic, and not the 
stars in and about the ecliptic, except per accidens and through 
that. 

The next thing to be observed is That the measure of 
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every mans1on in degrees of the ecliptic being thus aszxvumed 
at 13*, this is the nearest to the actual standard of the mean 
diurnal movement of the moon, in integral degrees, which 
could have been asxumed at any period of the history of the 
world. The mean diurnal motion of the moon im longitude 
at present is 13? 10' 35”-027: and though its mean motion at 
the begininng of things was slower than it is at present, it is 
certain that within the compass of all human observation of 
its movement, it never was less than 13*, and it must have been 
s80mewhat greater than 13* 10' 35”, in one mean 8olar day. 

It follows from this fact that the mean length of the echp- 
tic mansion, and the mean diurnal movement of the moon in 
longitude, were nearly the s8ame; 80 much 80 that it could 
never happen, under any circumstances, that the moon could 
pass through two mansions 8uccessively in one night, though 
it must regularly pass through more than one. Tt is evident 
too, that the limits of these different mansions having been 
clearly and intelligibly laid down on the ecliptic, the tropical 
revolution of the moon might be observed and followed from 
day to day, much more exactly through these minor divi- 
Sons of the echptic, than through the larger ones of the 
8Igns : and by means of the 8tars, comprehended within these 
mansions also, it would be just as possible to observe and 
follow its 81dereal revolution with the 8ame exactness also. 
And indeed this division of the ecliptic into these minor 
paces, called the lunar mansions, (13* each, or nearly 80, in 
length,) being 80 much more clearly adapted to the observa- 
tion of the tropical and of the aidereal revolution of the 
moon, than to any thing else, it is by all means to be sup- 
posed it was conceived and laid down expressly for the sake 
of that observation ; and that what the Egyptian astronomers 
had in view, when they conceived and executed this scheme, 
was & Series of observations on the tropical and the sidereal 
revolutions of the moon, which might be made instrumental 
to the determination of the mean lunar motions with all pos- 
Sible exactness, as well as to that of many other interesting 
problems in astronomy; particularly that of the recession of 
the tropical points on the s8phere, and that of the precession 
of the fixed stars. It is not 80 probable that it was intended 
-for the sake of the 8ynodic revolution of the moon. The 
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natural method of tracing the sun and the moon in conjunc- 
tion perpetually would seem to be through the larger divi- 
gions of the ecliptic called signs, rather than through these 
smaller ones, called mansions; because the 8un moves through 
one of those larger divigions, and the moon through thirteen, 
in every 8ynodic revolution, and if they are in conjunction 
once at the beginning of a sign, they will be in conjunction 
again at the end of it, and 80 on in proportion perpetually. 
We 8hall probably too see hereafter that the Egyptians pos- 
sea8ed from the first a most accurate measure of the true mean 
8ynodic revolution, in the primitive Apis cycle of the equable 
year. It is manifest however, that this division of the eclip- 
tic into mansions, including 8wch and s8uch portions of the 
stars, was as much adapted to facilitate the observation of 
the tropical and the s8idereal revolutions of the sun, as that 
of those of the moon : that the 8zun must pass through each 
of these mansons on an average every 13 days, as the moon 
did every day; and the 8un must visit every s8tar in each 
mansion, on 80me one day every year, as the moon did every 
night. And the nature of the divigion of the mansions itself 
being 8uch that every 8even contained 90 degrees of the 
ecliptic exactly ; if the mean 8un was on the vernal colure in 
the first degree of the first mansion, it would be on the 8um- 
mer 80lstitial colure in the first degree of the eighth, and 80 
on all round the sphere. 

Again, the 28th part of 360* is not 13* exactly, but only 
12*51'25”-714 2857; and though this might have been asxumed 
as equal to 13?, or a scheme of divisions might easily have 
been devised, according to which the mansions should have 
been cyclically reckoned, s8ometimes at more, s8ometimes at 
less than this quantity of 12? 51' 25”:714 285 7; we are en- 
tirely of opinion that the Egyptians did not think proper to 
proceed on any such principle as that ; but rigidly on that of 
assigning to every mansion the 28th part of the entire eclip- 
tie. It is on this principle of 8trict proportion to the whole 
ecliptic, and of absolute equality among themselves, that the 
8cheme of the mansions, which we have delineated, will be 
found to be constructed : and that will be 8een to he verified 
in a remarkable manner by the matter of fact. There may 
-be a doubt on one point ; viz. whether the mansions were 
VOL, 111. Z 
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laid down in the first instance on the echptic or on the 
equator. The Chinese mansions were laid down on the 
equator ; yet they were derived from the Egyptian: and 
the Chinese have shewn 80 little originality m modifying 
even a borrowed idea of any kind $0 as to make it their 
own, that this fact, mm our opmion, amounts almost to 
a decisive proof that the Egyptian mansions themeelves 
were laid down on the equator. There is little reason to 
doubt at least that all which they proposed to regard, both 
in their Phoenix cycle and in their lunar mansons, were 
mean motions, whether of the s8un or of the moon ; for their 
views, as we have 8een, were of the most magnificent kind, 
and extended far into futurity ; embracing a period for the 
whole decursus of which true motions, and actual pheno- 
mena at a given time, must be treated as merely accidental 
or transitory ; nothing could be steadily and constantly re- 
garded but mean. The Hindu and the Arabian mansions 
however were laid down on the ecliptic ; yet they too were 
derived from the Egyptian. It is most probable therefore 
that the original scheme of the Egyptians was adapted to 
both the ecliptic and the equator. 

These mangions however being laid down on the equator 
m the manner descnibed, it is manifest each would rise and 
pass the meridian and set in just the 8ame interval of time 
perpetually ; and each in the 28th part of 24 hours, or 1440 
minutes, =51 m. 25 8 - 714 285 7 exactly : 8 that a scheme 
of the risings and settings and culminations of theee man- 
810ns having been once laid down on this principle, and for 
any latitude or any meridian, through one period of 24 hours, 
it would be perpetually apphcable to that latitude and to that 
meridian. It will be 8een hereafter that the Chinese had 
guch a 8cheme, and 80 laid down ; according to which every 
manson passed the meridian at a 8tated time. It is a curious 
coincidence too, and may possibly authorize the inference * 
that the ancient Egyptians, who first contrived this scheme 
of the mansions, were aware of what astronomers call the 
diurnal anticipation of the fixed 8tars; that this anticipation 
in 13 days amounted to 51 m. 68-823 of mean time exactly ; 
only 18"-891 less than the 8stated time of the passage of each 
manson over the meridian also; 80 that on this principle, if 
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there was always a particular 8tar on the first or the last 
degree of each mansion, each would be seen rising, and 
passing the meridian, and setting, for a given meridian, just 
13 days after another : as the Arabian theory of the Anwis, 
according to the explanation of it proposed 8upra, supposes 
to have been actually the case. 


SECTION VI. —On the lunar character of the epoch of the man- 
$10ns : and on the epock of the mansions itself as recoverable 
from the testimony of Ulugh Beigh, A. D. 1419. 


The first observation which we may make on the epoch of the 
lunar mansions 1s that 1t was not attached to the luna prima. 
A.M. 2158, B.C. 1847, corresponded to period viii. cycle u. 11. 
of our general lunar Metonic calendar; in which the epoch 
was falling April 2 at 18 hours; and our calendar at this time 
being true to the moon, the new moon of nature must have 
fallen either April 2 or April 8. Unless the epoch of the 
mangions then was either April 2, or April 3, it could not 
have been attached to the luna prima. We have calculated 
the true new moon in April, B. C. 1847, for the meridian of 
the ancient Hehopolis, and found that it actually fell on 
Apnl 2. 

In the next place, the epoch of the mansions de facto was 
attached to the date of the mean vernal equinox, for the 
meridian of Hehopohs, the 8ame year; and this we have 
8een was April 8 12h. 32m. 88. 48th: and if it was to 
answer the end and purpose proposed by the mangons 
themselves, 8uch as we have already explained it 8wpra, it 
could not have been attached to any term but the date of 
the mean vernal equinox ; which was the beginning of the 
ecliptic and the beginning of the sphere itself. We are able 
however to place this fact out of question by the actual 
recovery of the Julian date of the epoch, through data sup- 
plied by Ulugh Beigh, 3265 years later than the institution 
of the mansions themselves. 

At the end of Hyde's account of the mansions from Ulugh 
Beigh, there is a scholium or note of Ulugh Beigh's himself 
in Arabic, which Hyde translates as follows”. 

« In anno Alexandreo 1730 ortus Tov Sheratein erat in 
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vicesimo sexto mensis Nisan. singulis autem septuagenis 
annis addendus est dies unus. et post tredecim dies orietur 
Botein : et sic de ceteris mangionibus. at quando advenerint 
vices Tov Simak (the xivth mansion,) ortus rov Gaphr (the 
xvth) erit post quatuordecim dies : aliarum vero mansionum 
ortus erunt post tredecenos dies. et in anno embohmzo 
post ortum rob Risha (the xxvuith,) Sheratein etiam oretur 
quatuordecim diebus. porro cum ortu cujusque mansionis fit 
occasus opposite ejus, quomodo 8e habent mansiones quin- 
decim.”” 

Now it is here to be observed that Sheratein, or Sheratin, 
(called also Xartans,) was the first mansion in Ulugh Beigh's 
scheme, and Botein was the 8econd. Also that by the 1730th 
year of the zra of Alexander he means the 1730th of the 
zra Sel. which began Oct. 1 A. D. 1418, and ended Oct. 1 
A. D. 1419. Therefore by the 26th of Nisan in this year 
he means the 26th of April, A. D. 1419: and this too is 
80mething remarkable; the epoch of his own 'Tables not 
being A. D. 1419- but the beginning of Hejra 841, July 4 
A. D. 1487'. His noctidiurnal cycle however was reckoned 
strictly in conformity to the astronomical rule»: that is from 
noon. Consequently his 26th Nisan, or April, A.D. 1419 was 
reckoned from noon; and, referred to the rising of any of 
the mansions after midnight at least, would be equivalent to 
Nisan 27, or April 27, according to the Julian rule. 

Now, we have already mentioned that by virtue of the 
change ultimately made in the absolute order of the man- 
8ions, the epoch was shifted an entire mansion backwards. 
Let us 8uppose it was always called Al Sheratian, which means 
merely the epock ; and that it retained this name after that 
change also. Sheratan the firs: mansion in this final arrange- 
ment of the scheme was properly notwithstanding the 28th 
of the old scheme; and Botein, the 8econd of this, was pro- 
perly the first of that. Now the stars of this firss mansion 
in the original scheme, as we have explained, were the four 
on the tail (6pporvyco») of the Ram : and these are specified in 
Ulugh Beigh's catalogue under the name of Min al Botein" - 

s Alfergan, xx. p. P- 4, or supra Diss. iv. ch. 1. sect. i. 


P- 77+ 
t Hyde, Ulugh Beighi Tabulz, p. 4. vol. i. 135. 
u See Epoche Celebriores, cap. i. w Hyde, Tabule, p. 60. 5-10. 
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shewing that they etill belonged to the same mansion as 
at first. The stars, which he as8igns to Al Sheratan, or 
Sheratein*, on the contrary, are the two bright stars on the 
head of the Ram (8 and y Arietis) : and it is observable that 
he places the most easternly of these two (the nearest to the 
tail) in longitude 0s. 27* 7” : and the most westernly of the 
stars in the tail (the nearest to the head) m longitude 
15. 10? 31”; 1. e. almost 13?, or one mansion exactly before 
the other. This was precisely the distance at which these 
two 8tars 8tood one from the other in the original scheme 
of the mansions ; just 13*: and they could not fail to pre- 
gerve the same relation to each other ever after, within cer- 
tain hmits at least. It is observable too that he places the 
last of the stars on the tail (27 Arietis) in 15. 16® 31' : and 
this is as nearly as possible the amount of the precesgion, 
according to our own table, in 3283 years, from B. C. 1847 
to A. D. 1487*. So that if a 8tar at the mean vernal equi- 
nox, B. C. 1847, stood on 0? O' 0”, July 4 A. D. 1487, it 
would be standing in 1s. 15? 40'. And this is the star 2r 
Arietis; the 8ame which B. C. 4004 A. M. 1 was in con- 
junction with the &wn in longitude 330? March 25; and 
A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847 was 80 in 00 0” on April8: 80 
that the epoch of the mansions, if attached to the epoch of 
this 8tar at first, must have been attached to 0? O' 0” in the 


* B. C. 18475—A. D. 1437 = 3283 years. 


Supplementary Tables. 


Mean precession in longitude. 
y. o 41 

zooo = 41 43 28-623 
200 = 2 46 53-908 
8 = 1 6 45:503 
3 © 2 3Z0-209 
3283 = 45 39 38-303 
a Y I5-491 
45 39 53794 


Add 113 days = 


Longitude of 2 r Arietis, mean 
noon, July 4 A. D. 1437 = 18. 15* 39 53-794 


x p. 58: cf Alfergan, xx. 77. 
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ecliptic; that is, to the mean vernal equinoctial point, and 
to the Julian April 8, the mean date of the same, at the 
time. 

We shall assume therefore that B.C. 1847, for the meridian 
of Heliopolis in Egypt, the 8xun was in conjunction with this 
star April 8 at mean noon. The interval from B. C. 1847 to 
A. D. 1419 is 3265 years. And in this interval of time the 
excess of the mean sidereal year, of the standard of our 
Tables, over the actual Julian, after making the necessary 
reductions, is 19d. Oh. 25 m. 38 &ec.* We will assume also 
that the difference of meridians between Heliopolis and 


* B.C. 1847—A. D. 1419 = 3265 years. 


Mean Julian years. 


d. 
zooo = 1,095,750 
200 = #©73,050 
60 = 21,915 
5 = 1,826 
3265 = 1,192,541 


Add .. 12 hours from the last leap- 
year B. C. 1849. 


ooo” 


Q 


1,192,541 18 


In integral days .. 1,192,544. 


Mean sidereal years. 

d. h. m. 8s. 
ooo = 1,095,769 1 g8 22-363 
200 = 73,051 6 31 53-491 
6o = 21,915 9 9 34047 
5 = 1,826 6 45 47-837 


3265 = 1,192,502 © 25 37-738 
Interval in Julian time .. 1,192,541 


Es d. h. m. s. 
Excess in &idereal .. .. 21 © 25 37:738=19 o 25 37-138. 


That the point of the mean vernal equinox April 8 B. C. 1847 was the 
true epoch of mean sidereal time for every meridian under the sun, 
appears from the remarkable fact pointed out, eupra, p. 292; viz. that the 
mean 8un was in conjunction with 2r Arietis March 25 at 13h. om. 
5588 in mean longitude 330* o o” B.C. 4004; and (the sidereal precession 
in the meanwhile being 13d. 23h. 16m. 578ec. exactly) it was again in con- 


QO > 
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Samarcand (the ancient Maracanda) was 2h. 15 m. 21 ec. 
east—which cannot be far from the truth=. 


Hence B. C. 1847, sun in conjunction with h. m. s 
2T Arietis at Heliopolis .. .. April8 12 © © 
Add 3265 years? precession .. 19 © 25 38 

Sun in conjunction with 2 T Arietis at 
Heliopolis A. D. 1419 .. .. April 27 12 25 38 
T6 ns en + 2 I5 21 


Sun in conjunction with 2 r Arietis at 
Samarcand .. .. .. .. .. April 27 14 40 59 


Now, as the first star of Sheratein in the scheme of Ulugh 
Beigh, at this very time, was 19 or 20? west of 2 r Arietis, it 


junction with it April 8 at 12h. 47 m. 528-8 B. C. 1847, in mean 
longitude, ©? o o”. 
According to our table of the precession of the mean sidereal year of the 


Fasti over the mean tropical, we have 
y. d. h. m. s 


3000 = 42 #7 58 22-363 
200 = 2 19 43 53491 
60 = 20 19 10-047 
g5= I 41 35837 


3265 = 46 1 43 1:738=44d. th. 43m. 18-738 


A. D. 1419 the mean vernal equinox, for the meridian of Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to our tables, was 


h. m. &s. 
March 14 11 3o 28-8 
Add .. .. 1959 37 
At Samarcand .. March 14 13 3o 5:8 
3265 years' precession.. .. 44 I 43 1-738 


88 15 13 7-538 
April 27 15 13 7538 


x Bailly, Traite de PAstronomie In- ch. x. $L. p. 315. Also Golius ad Al- 
dienne, ch. v. $ xviii. p. 115, 116: cf. ferganum, notes, p. 177. 


h. m. $& 

Conmnaissance des temps, Benares and Paris .......... 5 22 22 
Benares and Samarcand .... 1 11 20 

Paris and Samarcand ........ 4 11 2 

Paris and Cairo ........---- I 55 41 

Cairo (Heliopolis) and Samarcand 2 15 21 

Cairo and Jerugalem ........ © I5 44 


Jerusalem and Samarcand.... 1 59 37 
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is manifest that while 27 Arietis would be rising with the 
Sun on the morning of April 27, A. D. 1419, this star im 
 Sheratein would rise 1h. and 20 m. at least before it*: 
which is abundantly sufficient, as it appears to us, both to 
explain and to verify the 8tatement of Ulugh Beigh, that the 
ortus or rise Tod Sheratein this year took place on the 26th 
of Nisan, or April, according to the astronomical, the 27th 
according to the Julian, rule. 

To this testimony of Ulugh Beigh's, from which we thus 
recover the original date to which 2 r Arietis was attached 
in the scheme of the mansions, we might add that of Alfer- 
gan also, had it been sufficiently explicit, and had the age 
of Alfergan been as well known as that of Ulugh Beighy. 
Mansionibus lunz circa 8ohs ortum pecuharis convenit ex- 
ortus et occasus. exortus quidem cum stella e radiis 8ohis 
profert se ita ut mane in oriente emergat ante ortum gohs, 
OCcasus vero cum stella exorienti stellze opposita in occidente 
eodem tempore absconditur. ita prima lunz mango que 
Xartin dicta exoritur die decimo a fine mens!s Nisan, 
elque oppoita quz est Gafra occidit. deinde post ternos 


B. C. 1847 we had the mean vernal equinox at Jerusalem, 
h. m. 8s. 
April 8 12 47 52-8 
Add... .. I 59 37 


At Samarcand .. April 8 14 47 29:8 
Add .. ..19 o 25 37-738 


April 27 15 13 7-538 


= 


* The latitude of Samarcand being assumed at about 39* 4o' N. and the 
sun's place, April 27 A. D. 1419 by mean motion, about 43*, it may 
be 8een from the globe alone, without any further trouble, that the 8un 
would rise at Samarcand on the morning of April 27, about 5 A. M., and 
y Arietis, the most westernly of the stars as8igned by Ulugh Beigh to 
the mansion Sheratein, in east longitude os. 26*® and north latitude 6* 36, 
about 3.30 A. M. It could not fail therefore to be visible for that latitude 
on that morning before sunrise. The other star, 8 Arietis, in east longi- 
tude os. 275* and north latitude q* 51', would rise even earher, and be 
visible earlier. The first degree of the mansion itself would rise about 35 
minutes before the sun. 


y Ch. xxiv. p. 92. 
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(read ternos denos) quosque dies exoritur mansio alia, et 
opponita occidit, usque ad finem anni, 

The exact age of Alfergan is not known ; except that he 
probably lived in the reign of the Caliph Almamoun, between 
A. D. 815 and 833=. And as he thrice alludes to Almamoun 
in this treatige as no more?, he probably wrote it soon after 
his death. There might consequently be 600 years” difference 
between his age and A. D. 1419; in which time the preces- 
gion of the sidereal on the Julian year would not be less 
than 3d. 19h. 36m. And since his tenth day from the end 
of Nisan, according to the astronomical rule, requires to be 
understood of the morning of Nisan 22 — his testimony 
would generally agree with that of Ulugh Beigh : for if 
Xartin was rising in Ulugh Beigh's time on Nisan 26, it 
might be rising in Alfergan's on Nisan 22. 


SECTION VII.—On the general confirmation of the preceding 
conclunons by the monumental sculptures. 


In the great work of Champollion Le Jeune on the monu- 
ments of Egypt and Nubia, to which we have referred more 
than once already, there is a representation of a sculptured, 
discovered at Biban-El-Molouk, (at or near the ancient 
| Thebes,) in a tomb which professed to be that of Menephra 

_ the First, the reputed father of Sesostris. In this picture, in 
" the midst of a £quare tablet, there is the figure of a colossal 
cow : over the back of which, along the upper edge of the 
tablet, there are 26 white stars: and underneath this cow 


* The morning of the last day of Nisan, reckoned from noon, the morn- 
ing of Nisan 3o, would answer to that of Aiyar 1 reckoned from midnight. 
Consequently the tenth morning before that must correspond to that of 
Nisan 22. And this would be generally consistent with Ulugh Beigh's 
date, Nisan 26, B. C. 1419, four days later. We do not however know 
the precise latitude for which this date of Alfergan's was intended, whether 
that of Bagdad, or that of some other quarter. The most complete scheme 
of the mansions is one which has lately been made public from a MS. of 
Kaswini in the National Library of Paris; of which we hope to give an 
account elsewhere. 

z Bailly, Astronomie Moderne, i. a Cap. v. p. 18: viii. p. 30. 


mens : Livre cinquieme, $ i. b Tome iii. ccxli. See the engraving 
$79: & vii. p. 583: $ x. p. of this plate at the end of the third 


RE 008 p. 586. Cf. FG Qlias ad Alfer- volume of our work, No. i. 
ganum, note, p. 2. 
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there are 8everal figures very smilarly attired in their proper 
dress, and all represented as if they were praying to this 
cow : and there is another figure, taller and larger than the 
rest, which has its arms stretched out as if in the act of sup- 
porting the cow : and over the head of this figure, and under 
the belly of the cow, there are 13 black stars. 

Now if we may stop here with our description of this sculp- 
ture; every one must perceive from it that this cow is a 
mystical cow ; 8uch as the Egyptians must have imagined 
when they gave their Iss, or Neith, or Hator, the name of 
the cow which conceived or brought forth the 8zun. In other 
words, this cow is the type of the universe or of the heavens. 
And indeed the editors of the work 80 explain this part of 
the representation. We may take it for granted then that 
the great cow in this sculpture stands for the heavens. 

With respect to the figures underneath this cow ; they 
were no doubt all intended for 8ome 8uch impersonations as 
the Egyptians esteemed divine. We are concerned ourselves 
at present only with one of them, the figure which is exhi- 
bited 80 much more conspicuously than the rest ; and which 
appears to be 8upporting the cow. There 1s little reason to 
doubt that this figure is meant for the Egyptian X@v, the 
Egyptian Hercules Lunus; to which this sculpture as8igns 
an office, in relation to the cow, analogous to that which 
Grecian mythology attributed to Atlas or Hercules too ; that 
of carrying or supporting the heavens themselves. Between 
this conception of theirs and the moon, the Egyptian mytho- 
logy 8upposed the closest connection ; and this X@v or Her- 
cules was their Deus Lunus : a masculine impersonation even 
of the moon, yet from his nature and office itself the type of 
the actuating, ruling, and governing principle which preaided 
over and guided the lunar momenta : particularly those which 
had much (or rather every thing) to do with the heavens and 
with the stars, but little or nothing with the 8un. 

This being the case; it is not surprising to find this Her- 
culus Lunus associated with the hieroglyphical symbol of the 
heavens, and in a very characteristic manner too, and one 
peculiar to himself: for while the rest of these Egyptian 
gods, represented along with him, are praying to and 
adoring the cow, as if all inferior to it, or all derivable from 
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it, or all dependent upon it, he in particular is supporting 
the cow itself. The cow itself seems to be dependent on 
him. Still less 8urprising 1s it to find him as8ociated in an 
equally significant manner with the lunar mansions, and 
even with the Apis cycle—though with the former more 
closely and more significantly than with the latter. 

For after what was demonstrated, when we were treating 
of the Apis cycle, no one can hesitate to infer, from the 
number of the stars represented over the back of the cow, 
which is exactly 26, that these are the type of the Apis 
cycle: nor after what has lately been shewn too, of the 
proper length of the lunar mansions, represented m days, 
can it be questioned that the 13 stars, exhibited under the 
belly of the cow, are the type of the lunar mansions. Now 
these are represented immediately over the head of the fi- 
gure, which is 8upporting the cow: the 26 8tars are over his 
head too, but first and properly over the back of the cow. 
He has therefore a closer relation to the 13 stars, than to 
the 26: and if he was really the type of the lunar mansions, 
rather than of the Apis cycle, that could not fail to be the 
CaSe. | 
With regard to the s8tars in each of these instances, the 
numbers 8peak for themselves. The number 26, from a 
certain time downward, could represent nothing but the 
number of þG@ra or lunar lights in the Apis 8ynodic month ; 
and the number 13 never did nor ever could represent any 
thing, im connection with the moon and the stars, but the 
number of degrees or the number of days in the lunar 
mangions. Nor is it without a meaning that the 26 s8tars are 
represented as white : the 13 8tars as black. The 26 stars 
are 26 lunar lights; the 26 hight days or light nights of the 
Apis cycle emphatically. They must therefore be represent- 
ed as white: it would have been a contradiction of the thing 
Signified by the 8ign employed to denote it to have repre- 
8ented them as black. The 13 stars are smply 80 many 
lunar days: and the lunar day is necessarily reckoned from 
the night. They are nothing but the abstract conception of 
the lunar motion, according to a fixed and invariable rule ; 
which is just the 8same whether the moon is visible or not, 
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and whether the motion itself is performed by day or by 
night. That the 26 stars then over the back of the cow are 
represented as white, and the 13, over the head of the figure 
gupporting the cow, are represented as black, we consider to 
be the most significant cireumstance of the representation 
itself, to connect the former with the Apis cycle, and the 
latter with the lunar mansions. In like manner, the position 
of the white 8tars over the back of the cow, and of the black 
ones over the head of the figure beneath, connects this 
with the latter much more closely than with the former ; and 
therefore designates and points it out in its proper cha- 
racter of the Hercules Lunus, the impersonation not of the 
Apis cycle but of the lunar mansions+. 


* The date of the third type of the mansions among the Egyptians was 
B. C. 848. The date of the sixth Apis cycle from the epoch, zra cyc. 
3934 B. C. 973, was zra cyc. 3159 B. C. 848 also. These coincidences 
were calculated to render that year remarkable, and to establigh a con- 
nection between the mansions and the Apis cycle, which had never existed 
until then. It was a remarkable year in other respects ; as we hope to see 
hereafter. We are entirely of opinion that this sculpture belongs to this 
year. But we hall have occasion to return to this subject at a future op- 
portunity. At present we shall confine ourselves to the addition of such 
further explanations as are necessary to complete the account of it, 80 far 
as it has yet been given. 

In the first place; there being so clear a reference in it both to the 
manslons and to the Apis cycle in conjunction; it cannot be unreasonable 
to 8uppose that one part of the representation may have a more particular 
relation to the cycle, and another to the mansions. In our opinion, the 
part exterior to and over the cow is of the former description ; and that 
which is underneath it and within it is of the latter. We will take each of 
these in its order, beginning with the former; or that which we thus 
guppoee to refer to the Apis cycle more particularly. 

The 26 8tars, which are the uppermost and outermost part of this 
exterior representation, have been explained. No one can doubt that they 
are 26 days; and properly the lunar lights of the synodic Apis month. 
Their number being only 26, but the proper complement of the Apis syn- 
odic month being 3o days; they necessarily imply that the reckoning of 
these 26 lunar þ@ra was now beginning on the 4th of the natural lunar 
month. And that began to be true de facto first at the epoch of our xxvi 
Julian period B. C. 868; but in the Apis reckoning it would naturally be 
assumed to be 80 first at the epoch of the sixth cycle, the 218t year of this 
period, B. C. 848 zra cyc. 3159. At this time the first of the solar Thoth 
was falling on March 22 at midnight ; and therefore the 11th (the proper 


First revision of the 8phere. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the 8econd Phenix period, and the 8econd delinfation of the 
gphere ; and the proofs by which it is established. 


SecTION I.— On the testimony extant to the division of the 
sphere in duodecimis partibus. 


Tas first Phoenix period of 500 mean natural years would 
come to an end, and the 8econd would begin, A. M. 2658, 


epoch of the Apis or lunar reckoning in terms of the 8olar,) on March 31: 
and March 31 at midnight was the luna 43. 

And here we cannot but draw the attention of the reader to the position 
of the horns of the cow, the next object which strikes the view ; relatively 
to these 26 8tars. The points of these horns are inserted among those 
stars, and that must have been done on purpose ; for there was no abso- 
lute necessity @ priors why the horns of this cow should have been mixed 
up with these stars at all, if there had not been a reason for it. They 
might have been 80 represented as to fall clear of the stars, and yet would 
have been as natural and as much in proportion to the rest of the figure 
of the cow, in that cave, as at present. But they are 80 disposed among the 
8tars, we observe, that the leſt horn cuts off three stars, and the right horn 
cuts off ten. We explain this if we 8uppose the former was done to point 
out the lunar epoch of the cycle, at this time, three days from the begin- 
ning of the lunar month, the Lunar 4th; and the latter to point out the 
80lar, ten days from the beginning of the 8olar month, the 11th of Thoth. 

In the next place, among the other objects external to the cow, we 
observe two figures, one over the rump of the cow, the other under its 
mouth or chin. These figures are evidently the same. The posture of 
each is the 8ame; the costume or attire of each is the 8ame; the accom- 
paniments of each are the 8same. Each therefore must be the hierogly- 
phical expression of the same idea, whatsoever that was. With regard to 
the dress of these figures, it does not present any very distinctive charac- 
ter. Each figure is naked; the head only in each is covered; and with 
a cap, which, 80 far as we have been able to discover, is either 8ingular 
of its kind, and unlike any thing which we have met with elsewhere, or 
is intended for that species of headdress upon the sculptures which passes 
for the symbol of the lower crown. (See Buneen, App. u. Ideographics, 
476.) It is most probably however simply a scullcap surmounted by a 
feather. The attitude of these figures is the most observable circumstance 
about them. Each is kneeling on one leg, (the same leg in each, the 
right leg,) and each has both its hands raised, as if to support something 
over its head. It does not appear to us that this attitude is intended of 
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B. C. 1347, ra cyclica 2659, The recession of the mean 
natural year, in terms of the mean or actual Juhan, for one 


the natural pS8sture of prayer, which would be that of a figure kneeling on 
two legs rather than on one : nor are the hands in each instance raised np 


in the game way as in the natural expression of the act of prayer. But to 


kneel on one leg is the most natural posture of the human body, when it 
has to adjust itself to a weight or pressure of any kind from above; and 
in particular, when preparing to support a weight of any kind with the 
hands over the head. We have little doubt therefore that this kneeling 
figure in each of these instances is meant of the game Hercules Lunus 
or Egyptian Khons, who is represented underneath the cow, in the act 
of supporting it with his arms expanded too. In that instance indeed the 
figure is standing ; in each of these it is kneeling: and there it has its 
hands merely expanded under the belly of the cow ; here they are par- 
tially bent or inclined inwards over its own head. We infer from these 
distinctions, that the particular relation, in which this 8ame idea of the 
Lunar Khons himself was intended to be represented in each of these in- 
stances, was that of the proper lunar epoch, the epoch of the lunar reck- 
oning, whether that of the Apis cycle or that of the mansions, between 
which in this respect there was no difference. The epoch of the man- 
gions Was noon ; the epoch of the cycle (as we have seen already) was 
virtually noon also; and when we say the epoch of either was noon, we 
as good as 8ay that the proper reckoning of both began from the upper 
meridian. In our opinion these kneeling figures, which seem to be sup- 
porting something with the hands raised over the head, and forming a 
8ort of arch, are types in these instances not only of Hercules Lunus but of 
the upper meridian; or of Hercules Lunus himself, (the abstract impersona- 
tion of the lunar reckoning, both that of the cycle and that of the mansions, ) 
with a special reference to the proper epoch of each, the upper meridian. 
The accompaniments of each of these figures appear to us to confirm 
this explanation. For first, underneath each we observe there are three 
figures, absolutely the same in each instance and therefore intended of the 
8ame thing in each. We have searched through the Ideographics of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, and through his other lists of hieroglyphical symbols ; 
but have met with nothing the s8ame in all respects with these. It is ma- 
nifest however that they are merely 8ome rectangular figure in outline ; 
and, being both rectangular themselves and vertical, they resemble nothing 
80 much as pillars or columns, or9Nat or cippi. A pillar or column 
would be an appropriate symbol of an epoch. A pillar or column, et up 
to define and limit, as well as to point out and indicate, 8omething is a 
natural express1on of a fixed and immoveable term like an epock. There 
are three such pillars here; and at the time to which we consider this 
representation to refer, B.C. 848, there were three epochal terms in the Apis 
reckoning, the luna prima, secunda, and tertia: and as these pillars all 
stand under the type of noon, 80 all these epochal terms virtually bore date 
from noon. 
An 
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of these periods, under ordinary circumstances, would be 
neither more nor less than three days 21 hours of mean solar 


An epoch however, to be symbolized by a cippus, or orny, or pillar, 
must be regarded as 8imply a fixed and immoveable term. Time, on the 
other hand, is a flowing quantity ; and the epoch of a reckoning of time 
of any kind is not only something fixed and immoveable in itself, but the 
first term of a flowing or progressive series, composed of terms like itself. 
Time, in every form and shape, is a current or stream ; and the epoch of 
its proper reckoning, in its specific form and shape, is the head of this 
stream. It is that which lets out this stream, and opens the channel to 
this current; without however shifting its place itself, or losing its rela- 
tion to the whole, as the common gource from which it is all derived. 

There is a eimile in Homer, which describes the letting out of water 
from a spring-head, to irrigate a garden ; the instrument of which process 
is a 8pade. 

'Qs & 6T avyp 6xermyos and rxprvns peravu3por 

apÞura rat xyrovs VoaTos pov Tryepovever, 

X<EpTt pdrxekNav Exwv, apdpys & e& expara Bd\\ov 

TOU puev TE TPopeovTos uno Wnheides anaga 

OxAcuurar T0 OE T Ora rareB6pevoy reNapulet 

X@p@ evi mpoaXeti, dave Ge Te rat Toy Gyovra. Il. S. 257. 

There is an allusion in the book of Deuteronomy also to a custom in 
Egypt, familiar no doubt to every owner of a piece of ground or a garden 
there: © For the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the 
land of Egypt from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs ;* xi. 10. In after-times 
the country was irrigated with water pumped up from the Nile or out of the 
canals, by means of the helix or cochlias, invented by Archimedes ®; but 
this is not what Moses implies in this passage : but something much more 
8imple, the letting out of water from any reservoir or receptacle thereof in 
8mall rills or 8treamlets, intended to convey it among plants or vegetables 
previously disposed between ridges or in furrows : in which process, the 
human foot would be almost the only instrument required, either to 
let it out or to stop it up, or to divert it from one rill into another. 
But we cannot 8uppose that even in Egypt, and for such a purpose as 
this, 8mall spades or paddles would not be used as well as the human foot. 
If 80, what could be a more natural and obvious symbol of an epoch, re- 
garded as the head of a stream, that is, a reckoning of time, of any kind, 
than 8uch a spade or paddle? Now, besides the figures which we have 
already described on this sculpture, and besides the three pillars or cippi 
which we have concluded to be meant of the three lunar terms, anterior to 
the epoch of the Apis cycle properly 80 called, there are also three other 
figures represented upon it, under the three stars cut off by the horn of 
the cow; which resemble nothing in shape and appearance 80 much as 


a Diodorus Sic. i. 34. Philo-Judzus has described this machine too. 
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time : and though in the course of this first period, and as 
the consequence of the first of the two muracles of Scrip- 


three small spades or paddles. We have 8earched for these figures in the 
Chevalier Bunsen's lists of 8xymbols; but we have met with nothing of the 
8ame kind, except No. 7 among the phonetic s8igns, (p. 567,) which the 
Chevalier describes as the image of a borer, i. e. an instrument for boring, 
of some 8ort or other. But why a figure which presents nothing but the 
outline of a s8mall spade or paddle, and in that respect is perfect or com- 
plete of its kind, should be confounded with an instrument for boring, we 
cannot tell. The reader may judge for himself, whether the figure to 
which we allude is any thing but that of a small spade or paddle. If it is 
not, we take it to be the representation of one of the moet familiar objects 
among the Egyptians imaginable ; the paddles, of which they made use to 
let the water into their gardens. It is therefore an appropriate type of the 
epoch of a reckoning of any kind, through which the stream of time too 
is first let out. The Apis cycle had three such epochs at this very time, 
the three first days of every lunar month in the cycle—before that on 
which the proper reckoning of the month by the calendar began ; the luna 
guarta. These figures are three in number too; and they 8tand under 
the three stars cut off by the left horn of the cow, by which too we have 
already concluded that the same three epochal lunar terms are meant. 
Again, under each of these kneeling figures, and under the three pillars 
or cippi in each instance, we perceive what at first sight would 8eem to be 
the usual hieroglyphical 8ymbol for water, or any other description of 
fluid, supposed to be in motion; viz. two wavy or zigzag lines. It is 
difficult however to imagine a reason why the proper 8ymbol of water, and 
of water in motion, and in its proper 8ense, should have been introduced 
here. These two lines in each instance being more narrowly examined 
are found to be rather a combination of angles, (one running into another, 
one inserted within another,) than wavy or undulatory lines properly 80 
called : and these angles in each instance are clear and $harp and well 
defined. Now we hope to make it appear on a future occasion, that one 
of the oldest, the most significant, and on every account the most au- 
thentic, modes of representing unity hieroglyphically, was by means of two 
straight lines meeting in an angle or point. These lines are made up of 
8uch angles, and 80 composed. Each angle therefore may be the symbol 
of unity : and consequently all together they may be the 8ymbol of many 
units. If we count them, we find that there are 14 under the upper figure 
and 12 under the lower : under both consequently there are 26: that is, 
just the number of the stars represented along the edge of the sculpture 
at the top. If these 26 8tars denote the 26 lunar þ@ra of the calendar 
Apis month ; these 26 angles or units may denote the same too: and in 
our opinion this is their real meaning. They are the 26 light days of the 
calendar Apis month. We have only to explain, if possible, why they are 
disposed in this manner, 14 under one figure, and 12 under the other, in- 
stead of 13 under each alike, or 26 under one of them in particular. Now 
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ture, this recession must have been increased by 12 hours of 
mean time extra ordinem ; we will asxume for the present 
(and hereafter we hope to shew) that the proper relation of 
the epoch of the Phoenix cycle to the mean vernal equinox 


to have disposed of them equally between the two figures, 13 under each, 
might have led to the inference that they were meant of the number of 
days in the lunar mansion ; which would have been a mistake. It might 
not appear proper to dispose of them all under either of the kneeling 
figures, for that would have made them tautological with the 26 stars ; 
which they were not intended to be. The probable reason of their actual 
disposition, such as it is, we conjecture to have been as follows. Fourteen 
is the number of lunar terms between the luna prima and the Tavoe\nvoy 
or calendar full moon; which is the natural middle term of the lunar 
month. 'The first of the 26 terms in question then beiag as8umed as the 
first day of the calendar lunar month, the last of these 14 terms is the 
15th, or calendar TavoeAnvoy, the middle term of the calendar month : and 
these were all placed under the s8ymhol of noon, and of the upper meri- 
dian, probably to intimate that, until the moon arrived at the full, she had 
more to do with the upper meridian than with the lower : for her first 
transit after the change, and for several days in 8uccession, takes place in 
the day-time ; 1. e. over the upper meridian, hike those of the 8xun. These 
14 terms being thus assigned to the first half of the month, the remain- 
ing 12 must be assigned to the second. These 12 extended from the 
calendar 15th, (the calendar ravoe\nvoy,) to the calendar 27th, the end of 
the natural lunar month in the calendar month at this time. And these 
were disposed under the lower meridian ; because, from the full of the 
moon and thenceforwards, the proper transit is over the lower meridian, 
and in the night-time as 8uch. We may observe also, that both those 14 
first terms and these 12 last terms, of the 26 made up of both, stand un- 
der the 8ame 8ymbol of the ternary number, in the shape of the three cippi 
or pillars, though under a different meridian ; and those three pillars being 
types of three fixed lunar terms, that would seem to imply that, if the 14 
terms began three terms from the beginning of the month, the 12 must 
end three terms before the end. And this would be strictly the case with 
two euch things as the natural month and the calendar month com- 
pounded together in the Apis cycle of this time. The calendar epoch 
being the luna quarta at this time ; the luna prima of the calendar was the 
luna quarta of the natural lunar month. 'The latter then began three 
days or three terms complete before the former ; which explains the three 
pillars over the 14 angles or units in one of these cages. 'The 27th luna of 
the calendar, on the contrary, was the oth luna of the natural month. The 
latter therefore ended three days complete before the former ; which ex- 
plains the three pillars over the 12 angles in the other instance. 

Lastly, under the second of these combinations of angles, there is the 
figure of a bird of prey; which, as far as we can comprehend it, appears to 
be that of a vulture. 'The vulture was a type of the upper hemisphere; 
VOL. III. AA 
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would continue the 8ame as before. The mean vernal equi- 
nox therefore for the meridian of Heliopolis, B. C. 1347, 
would be found falling de facto, as our 'Tables shew, April 4, 


15 h. 32 m. 8 8ec. 48 th. 


and that may account for its introduction here ; since every thing as yet 
described exterior to the cow belongs to the upper hemisphere. 

There are yet two figures exterior to the cow, one in front of it the 
other behind it; both however with their faces turned to the cow, and 
both as it were adoring or saluting it. These figures are communis generts 
with those which are represented under the belly of the cow, only larger 
than they, all but the figure in the middle, which is that of Hercules Lu- 
nus. The general appearance, the fress, the attitude of all these figures 
are 80 much the same, that they must be set down to one category. 'They 
are all merely the same idea represented by a different person ; and, did we 
know what was meant by any one of them, we should know the meaning 
of each of the rest. And as the principal figure, that of Hercules Lunus 
or Khons in the centre, is clearly a lunar impersonation of a certain kind, 
the rest must be 80 too. 

Now we have already concluded that whatsoever is found in this 
gculpture, exterior to the cow, belongs most probably to the Apis cycle in 
contradistinction to the lunar mansions : and this conclusion is strikingly 
confirmed by these two figures, and by a fact connected with the Apis 
cycle which we have never yet duly explained, but which we hope both 
to explain and to confirm, when the proper time for 80 doing arrives ; viz. 
that the Apis cycle of later date was directly derived from an older cycle 
of the 8ame kind, which was cozval with the primitive solar calendar itself. 
This primitive Apis cycle bore date on the phasits tertia ; that is, it had two 
epochal lunar terms anterior to the proper calendar epoch of the cycle itself. 
In our opinion, these two figures, both exterior to the cow, and therefore 
distinct from the lunar mansions, one in front of the cow, the other behind 
it, are these two epochal terms of that primitive calendar. The prominence 
assigned them in point of 8ize shews that they were no ordinary ideas of 
their kind : as the epochal terms of mundane lunar time itself could not 
be. One fronts the cow, and receives as it were the rp@roy Bhua, the first 
8tep in advance, of the cow; because the march of time from every epoch 
or initial term is necessarily progressive or forwards. 'The other is behind 
it, but looks the same way as the cow; because even the forward march of 
time from a given point is but the continuation of the same kind of march 
from a point behind. An epoch, like the Janus of antiquity, has two faces ; 
and looks both backwards and forwards at the same time. 

With regard to the figures under and within the belly of the cow; 
there are 8even which answer most properly to that description, each 
dressed alike and therefore all communis generis ; three of s8maller dimen- 
8i0ns on either s8ide of the one in the middle, which is the largest and 
most conspicuous figure in the whole representation. We have already 
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There can be no doubt that, agreeably to the plan laid 
down at the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, B. C. 1847, the 


Seen that this is the figure of the Egyptian Khons, the impersonation of 
the lunar mansions ; the thirteen stars, the proper s8ymbol of which, are 
over his head. The six therefore associated with him, three on either side of 
him, and similarly represented in all respects except that of size, are 
s1imilar impersonations. Now it will materially contribute to explain these 
combinations and these distinctions to know that, though the proper date 
of the lunar mansions B. C. 1847 was April 8 at noon, the proper date of 
the new moon the same month was not April 8 but April 2; and that this 
new moon too, for the meridian of Heliopolis, (as we discover from 
actual calculation,) fell out on April 2 very nearly at noon. There were 
consequently gx lunar terms complete, between April 2 at noon, and 
April 8 at noon. In our opinion these six figures associated with Khons 
Lunus denote those 8ix lunar terms, anterior to the epoch, April 8, B. C. 
1847. Khons Lunus, the principal figure in the group, is the type of the 
epochal term of the mansions, the proper date of which was April 8 at 
noon, B. C. 1847: these 8ix minor figures are the types of the six ante- 
epochal terms, the first, the second, the third, the fourth, the fifth, and 
the 8ixth lunz, the dates of which were April 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 respectively ; 
each a 8acred idea in itself, but all 8ubordinate even in that respect to 
Khons Lunus, the abstraction of the mansions, and the proper represen- 
tative of the first term of the number, in the sense of the epoch at least. 
Besides the figures under or about the cow, in the interior too, which 
we have thus described—there are two more, one in the forepart of the 
cow, the other on the hinder, each of which is represented in a frame or 
boat. The Egyptians never represented any but their gods, or 8uch con- 
ceptions of their own as they esteemed divine, standing or sitting in boats. 
One of these has the lunar disk on its head; from which we may infer 
that it is probably intended of the Egyptian Thoth. And that is further 
implied by the nature of the other figure, which appears to be meant for a 
Cynocephalus. 'The Cynocephalus was a satellite of Thoth's : and his 
presence in this representation would be a sure intimation that his proper 
lord and master Thoth could not be absent from it. Thoth is standing 
up in his own boat, looking the same way as the cow, that is, forward, in 
the natural direction of time itself ; with his hands lifted up, as if to salute 
the first motion in advance of the cow. And in front of him there appears 
to be the figure of two posts, joined at the top by two cross bars; and also 
of a gort of door-way, or gate-way. We do not profess to understand the 
meaning of these symbols exactly ; but we conjecture that they refer in all 
probability to the original epoch of the Apis cycle, and to the lunar man- 
8ions ; the two posts to the former, and the gate-way or door-way to the 
latter. The Cynocephalus is sitting in his boat ; but looking towards his 
master Thoth. There is in front of it too, what looks like the representa- 
tion of a gate-way or door-way ; and therefore may here also be intended of 
the lunar mansions, which were 80 many lunar houses, into each of which 
Aa? 
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Sphere would be revised at this point of time, preparatory 
to its being laid down again for the decursus of a second 
period of 500 years: and it would be found, on this revifion, 


in its turn the moon entered by such a gate-way or door-way as this. On 
this principle, while Thoth, in front, has the charge of both cycle and 
mansions, and keeps the account of both from the first in general ; the 
Cynocephalus, his secretary behind him, has the charge and keeps the 
account of the mansions in particular. And on this account this sitting 
figure seems to have been furnished with what on this principle may be 
gupposed to have been a reed; that is a pen in the shape of a reed : oxows 
yap (Atyomruo:) ypdpovor, (says Horapollo, i. 38.) rat ovx ep Twi. The 
scribe of Thoth must be able both to read and to write and to cast ac- 
counts ; and there was a learned family of Cynocephali, 8ays Horapollo, 
1. 14, which knew its letters without being taught : "Eor: ovyyeveia ruvo- 
xeÞdXov AlyunTia entoTaperor ypappara® map 6 (qua propter) eis lepov ere- 
$ay Tp@Ta xopuoOy ruvorepados SeATOL ar TapaTiOnow 6 lepevs Kat oxowiov 
xat peav* Tepdtoy & EK THS EMLUTAPEITS EUTL ouYYEVElas YPUppara, Kal el 
ypaper. 

In this part of the sculpture also we perceive there are two cippi or pil- 
lars; one just behind the first boat and the figure of Thoth, the other 
behind the second and the figure of the Cynocephalus; the former too 
considerably larger than the latter. Both these pillars are covered with 
characters, and characters very much alike in their form and appearance; 
and characters which we do not doubt were intended to have 8ome mean- 
ing. But this part of the representation is that which has suffered most 
from the effect of time; and it may very well be questioned whether the 
appearance and traces, which each of these pillars exhibits at present, can 
be relied on as those which it exhibited at first. Some of these characters 
resemble the small pillars which we have already conjectured to have had 
Some connection with the idea of an epoch, in the sense of fixedness : 
others look more like the lunar crescent. We are unwilling to hazard any 
mere conjectures respecting their probable meaning and explanation ; 
though such might be proposed. 

We cannot however conclude these remarks without calling the atten- 
tion of the reader to a group of figures under the belly of the cow, and 
on the left of the first and largest of these two pillars; each of which in 
the original, from which our copy was made, is very distinctly represented. 
The first of these is the figure of a bird, which is plainly intended for a 
goose. It 8tands under the thirteen black stars, and almost in a line with 
the second of them on the right. Under this goose is a figure, the out- 
line and appearance of which (though somewhat obliterated by the effect 
of time) is evidently similar to that of the kneeling figures which we have 
conjectured to 8tand for the idea of a meridian; only somewhat reduced in 
8z2e. And under this figure there is a wavy line, 8imilar to those which 
appeared under each of those kneeling figures exterior to the cow also; 
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that, on the principle of reducing the tropical or moveable 
sphere perpetually to the fixed and immoveable sphere of 
Mazzaroth, the first and most cardinal point of the former, 
the ingress of the mean sun into the first point of Aries, was 
now falling on the 12th degree of the latter ; as at the begin- 
ning of the first Phoenix period it had been falling on the 
15th. For the perpetual date of the sphere of Mazzaroth 
being March 24 at mean noon; the twelfth day from that 
fixed date must necessarily fall on April 4 at mean noon : 
and April 4 at mean noon, on the day of the ingress of the 
mean 8un into the first point of Aries, according to the Phce- 
mx rule, was the proper epoch of the Phoenix cycle. And 
days, in this reduction of the two spheres one to the other, 
being as8umed as equivalent to degrees; it is manifest that 
a 8econd revision of the sphere laid down, under such cir- 
cumstances as these, in the first degree of the tropical sphere 


and on examination this too is 8een to he made up of angles, or lines meet- 
ing in an angle, as those also were ; the number of these angles in this in- 
stance being exactly 81x. 

Now the goose, it is agreed, was the hieroglyphical type of childhood 
or infancy : consequently it must have the power of denoting any thing in 
its nascent or initial state. It might therefore denote the new moon, the 
moon of the change, the moon just born, the young or infant moon. The 
figure underneath this goose, we have already discovered, may stand for 
noon : and the 8ix angles underneath this figure «till more certainly for 
8ix units ; for the number six in a particular instance, and the parts of 
which it was made up. 

The final end therefore of this entire group, composed as it is, and dis- 
posed as it is almost vertically under the first of the stars which denote 
the lunar mansions, in our opinion, was neither more nor less than to desig- 
nate and point out the epoch of those mansions in terms of their proper 
moon; the point of noon, six days after the new or the change of that 
[Moon ; 1. e. noon on the luna septima of the proper moon. 'The upper- 
most figure is the type of this new moon; the middle one is the type of 
noon ; and from both these, along with the lowest or third one, we learn 
that the change of that moon happened at noon ; the luna prima was dated 
from noon ; and the first of the mansions was dated at noon too but six 
lunar terms later than that ; i. e. on the luna septima at noon. Such ap- 
pears to be the meaning of this group. We will add only that it is con- 
firmed by the matter of fact; for it turns out on calculation, as we hope 
to see hereafter, that the new moon of April, B. C. 1847, actually fell out 
April 2, as nearly as possible at noon; and the epoch of the mansions was 
April 8 exactly at noon too; 1. e. just 8ix lunar terms later. 
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must have been laid down m the 12th degree of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth. 

Now the second division of the 8phere, traditionally known 
to the ancients, as we have already learnt from the testi- 
mony of Achilles Tatius<, was 8aid to have been laid down in 
duodecimis partibus. We now s8ee that there was always an 
historical foundation for this statement ; and we 8ee also in 
what manner 1it was always to be understood; and as 80 un- 
derstood how consistent it must have been with the truth, 
notwithstanding the prima facie contradiction implied in the 
statement itself, that the first degrees under any circum- 
stances should be the s8ame with the twelfth, or that the 
cardinal points could be rightly asxumed and yet attached to 
the twelfth degrees of the 8phere. We &ee too that as tra- 
dition and testimony attested each of these facts alike, (an 
edition of the sphere in quintisdecimis partibus, and an edi- 
tion in duodecimis partibus,) and as on the faith of testimony 
we should be bound to beheve in both alike; so there was in 
reality no incompatibility, no iconsistency, between them. 
One was just as real and just as true, in its own order of 
time, as the other ; though both could not be real and both 
could not be true at once. Nor does it appear that tradition 
and testimony ever asserted that they were. The lunar 
mansons too combined with the ephere from the first were 
no doubt revised at this 8ame time ; though in what manner, 
and to what effect, we reserve for future consideration. 

It is not indeed in our power to verify and confirm the 
details of this 8econd type of the sphere in Egypt with the 
Same circumstantiality as those of the former ; because of the 
want of data. But the testimony of Achilles Tatius, which 
authenticates the fact of the existence of a sphere laid down 
in quintisdecimis partibus, authenticates also that of another 
laid down #n duodecimis partibus. The rule of the Phoenix 
cycle would necessarily require the revision of the first 
sphere at the proper time: and the fact of the actual publi- 
cation of a third sphere, at the epoch of the third Phoenix 
period, and laid down in octavis partibus just on the 8ame 
principle and according to the 8ame analogy as the first 
quintisdecimis partibus, (a fact attested and authenticated by 


c Supra, ch. iv. sect. v. p. 287. 
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every proof which can be desired,) can leave no doubt of the 
intermediate publication of a 8econd, and at the epoch of the 
8econd period, and laid down, on the same principle and 
according to the same analogy, in its proper order of time, in 
duodecimis partibus. 

We are not however altogether destitute of testimony ab 
extra even to the existence of this second sphere in duodeci- 
mis partibus ; distinct too from that of Achilles Tatius. The 
Bactrian reformer, the firs: Zoroaster, was living and cor- 
recting the primitive calendar, B. C. 947. If he was ac- 
quainted with any form of the Egyptian sphere, it was most 
probably this, in duodecimis partibus. We know not indeed 
whether he left any writings behind him ; but we know that 
a Zoroaster, a magian philosopher, is often quoted by the 
ancients : and though this should be the second Zoroaster, 
not the first, yet if the former as8umed the name of the 
latter, and revived his theology and his philosophy, he might 
borrow largely from his works too, if he left any behind him, 
and make use of them as his own. 

There 1s reason to infer from the Zendavesta, attributed 
to this Zoroaster, and translated by Anquetil du Perron, that 
it recognises both the division of the sphere in duodecimis 
partibus, and the 28 lunar mansions*9: and in the time of the 
8econd Zoroaster that division was 80 completely antiquated, 
and 80 generally superseded by that in octavis partibus, that 
if any 8phere was 80 recognised it must have been the sphere 
of the first Zoroaster. It could not have been that of the 
younger. A certain Zoroaster too is quoted among the other 
authorities in the Geoponica, as a writer on the Res Rustica. 
Pliny has made us acquainted with a rule or direction of a 
writer 80 called, and on the 8ame subject ; which appears to 
recognise the division #2 duodecimis partibus, and 80 far 
might have been a genuine precept of the Bactrian Zo- 
roaster himself. Adjecit us Accius in Praxidico, ut sereretur 
cum luna esset in Ariete, Geminis, Leone, Libra, Aquano. 
Zoroastres 8ole duodecim partes Scorpionis transgresso, cum 
luna esset in Tauroe. 


4. Zendavesta, iii. p. 349. (Bounde- p. 480, and $ xx. 491. 
hesch, ii.) Cf. Bailly, Astronomie An- e H. N. xviii. 55. p. 279. 
cienne, Eclaircigsemens, livre ix. $ x. 
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Now the 12? of Scorpio in the sphere of Mazzaroth was 


the 1* of Scorpio in the tropical sphere of the second edition: 


and Scorpio being the 8sign next to that of the autumnal 
ingress, it was the natural beginning of seed-time, properly 
80 called, almost every where*. In the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth the 12th of Scorpio would fall on November 3 : and 
no one will 8uppose an earher term than November 4 would 
be natural for seed-time in Bactria or Persia. But any time 
after that might be, even there. The addition too, cum luna 
esset in Tauro, is sIgnificant. The proper house of the moon 
in the astrological division of the houses was Cancer. But 
among the Egyptians, especially from the time of the intro- 
duction of the fable of the Apis, and of the institution of the 
Apis cyele, (26 years at least before the time of the Bactrian 
Zoroaster,) the moon was closely associated with Taurus. 
The Apis was a bull, yet related to the moon as much as to 
the xun. In the Persian 8ystem of theology and cosmogony, 
the moon was Mithras, as well as the 8xun; and the Bull was 
the type of both : and as we have already explained, the first 
principles of life of every kind, animal and vegetable, having 
been created and deposited, according to this s8ystem, in the 
8olar Bull, were afterwards transferred to the moon. The 
Persian cos8mogony or theology does not appear to have 
differed m the slightest degree from the Bactrian. The 
latter, in fact, was the original of the former. Nothing would 
be more natural then and more consistent than to find the 
Bactrian Zoroaster prescribing as a rule that 8eed should be 
80wn, at the proper seed-time indeed in the natural year, but 
when the moon was in Taurus. 

It is far from improbable also, that the Awdexacrypts of 
antiquity, or pecuhar cyclical period of twelve years, might 
have 8ome connection m its origin with this division of the 
sphere in duodecimis partibus. A dwdexatrnypts is attributed 


* Thus Nonnus, xlii. 284, where Bacchus is speaking to Beroe : 
'Qpdov TwWvpor voewy Spdpov ioTaperny Be 

vuooav onmevwy bOvoropda rovro Boyow' 

Exoprios avrener Biorhows® Cort Be xpuE 

a\axos evxapmow as (evEwper aporpy. 
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to Orpheus ; and fragments of it have been preservedf:-whe-- 
ther a genuine production of the Orpheus of antiquity may 
well be doubted. But if there was ever 8uch a person as this 
Orpheus, (and of that we do not doubt,) it is certain his time 
was later than the 8econd revision of the sphere, but before 
that of the third ; and that he visited Egypt. If he knew of 
any form of the Egyptian sphere, it was most probably this 
8econd one. A $odexacrypts 18 attributed to the Chaldeess ; 
which appears to have been closely connected with their 
astrological system : and though the Chaldees had a sphere 
of their own, its date falls in the 8econd Phoenix period of 
the Egyptians, and the first idea of it, as we hope to shew 
hereafter, was borrowed from the Egyptians. A $@dexatrnpis 
1s recognised in the Geoponica® ; which appears to have been 
formed on the period of the planet Jupiter, because that de- 
8cribes one of the signs of the ecliptic as nearly as possible 
in one year, and the whole circle of the ecliptic in about 
twelve years and five days. It might be worth while (if 
astronomers did not object to the trouble) to calculate the 
actual place of this planet in and among the signs, at the 
epoch of the second Phoenix period. The existence of this 
dodecatteric period of antiquity 1s an acknowledged fact ; 
and it 1s $till to be found among many of the nations of the 
east, connected with the s1gns of the zodiac. 


SECTION II.—On the imposition of names upon the 8igns of 
the ecliptic at the epoch of the first revision of the sphere, 
and of the 8econd Phenix period. 

The most important and most interesting fact however, 
connected with the history of this second type of the sphere 
' of Mazzaroth and of the tropical sphere in conjunction, 1s 
this : That names were given for the first time to the 8igns 
of the ecliptic, (the original divisions of the s8phere of Maz- 
zaroth,) when this type was laid down. Not that {@6a, or 
figured representations of any kind, were now introduced 
into the sphere ; but that something was now done for the 


f Cf. Tzetzes, Chiliades, xii. 152. i Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne, livrev. 
Histor. 399. Also, Ad Lycophron. 523. &$ ix. 141. 
Orphica Fragm. xxxvii. k Cf. Scaliger, De Emendatione, - i1. 
& Censorinus, De Die Natali, xvii. 100, IOl. 
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first time, which led in the event to that ; and which must 
Some time or other be done first, if the other was to be done 
in due time also, yet without any prejudice to the natural 
course of 8uch a process as that of making animal figures out 
of the 8igns of the ecliptic. 

It was evidently a different thing to give 8uch and s8uch 
names to the signs, and not only to give them s8uch names, 
but to represent or delineate whatsoever was denoted by such 
names on the 8igns themselves. These two things are 80 
clearly distinguishable in the principle and in the effect, that 
it would be contrary to reason and common sense to 8uppose 
that the former could not be done, without the latter's being 
done at the 8ame time also. It would be equally contrary to 
all reason and all analogy to suppose the last act or stage in 
a certain process to be the first conceived, or the first to be 
carried into effect. There is 80 little connection between 
the names of the signs, or the things denoted by those 
names, and the 8igns of the ecliptic or the stars contained in 
those signs, that we must allow time and space for the ope- 
ration of the usual laws of cause and effect, before we could 
reasonably 8uppose any 8uch incongruous and unnatural 
result as the transformation of stars into (dia. 

The first step towards this ultimate result was the divigion 
of the zodiac into the lunar mansions ; which necessarily m- 
cluded a divigion of the stars in the zodiac also, and thereby 
the 8eparation of 8ome from the rest, and the formation of 
groups or assortments, even among the stars in general, ap- 
proaching to the nature of constellations. And such portions 
of the stars having been once numerically and locally sepa- 
rated from the rest, men would 800n be rendered familiar 
to the idea of regarding them as actually distinct from the 
rest, and as constituting a whole of their own. 

The next step would be to give names to the signs, to the 
$@dexaTnuopea or twelve equal divigtons of the zodiac itself ; 
which names would necessarily include 8uch and such of the 
mans1ons also, and through the mansions the s8tars compre- 
hended im the mansions. And from this time forward, when 
each of the signs had come to have its proper distinctive 
appellation, as well as its proper space or aliquot part of the 
heavens, and its proper assortment of stars contained within 
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its own limits ; it is easy to see that these stars themselves, 
which men had already begun to regard in the light of con- 
stellations or collections of stars in one, which distinguished 
them from the rest in the heavens besides, would now begin 
to be associated with certain ideas—through the very names 
which had been given to the parts of the heavens where they 
were to be 8een; with which ideas they could not possibly 
have been as8ociated in any other way. 

The last 8tep therefore in the process would be to make 
(wa, properly 80 called, of the portions of the zodiac called 
by those names, and of the stars which were found therein. 
And it is manifest that, under 8uch circumstances as these, 
what must otherwise have been the most difficult part of the 
process, would be the simplest and easiest of all. For when 
men had once been accustomed, through the name of the 
8gn, to regard it habitually as typical of something, however 
distinct from itself, yet some well known object of sense, 
denoted by the name, (as for example, a Ram, or a Bull,) 
what would be more likely to occur to them than to imagine 
the figure of 8uch an object actually represented within the 
8ign ? and what would be easier than, if they thought proper 
to do 80, to lay it actually down in the sign, to draw its pic- 
ture in the 8gn? And if this was to be done, the very act 
of doing it would dispose of the stars also, within the sign, 
in and about the picture, in a manner in which they never 
could have been disposed of otherwise, 80 readily and 80 
obwously at least. And without the s8lightest disturbance of 
the position of any one star within the sign, or any change 
of its relation to the rest, (even had that been possible,) it 
would lay down every one in its proper place and order on 
the body of the object, as nature had already disposed it in 
its place and order within the 8zgn. And it 1s clear, on this 
principle, that this process of katasterization at last, in the 
8ense of zodiofication, (if we may be pardoned the use of s8uch 
a term,) could never have been the adaptation of a given 
number of stars, within a certain space, to a body previously 
fixed on; but on the contrary, the accommodation of a body 
of a certain form and shape to a certain 8pace, and to a cer- 
tain number of stars contained in that 8pace. By 8uch means 
as these, and by virtue of such a process as this, it would be 
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a possible and practicable thing to make any figure out of 
any number of 8tars. On any other principle, it must have 
been morally if not physically impossible to obtain any 
figures or 8hapes from the 8tars, but 8uch as nature had pre- 
disposed them to fall into, by the combination of lines and 
angles in various ways. 

These different 8teps of the 8ame process however were 
not all gone through at once; and that is the point to which 
we desire to direct the attention of our readers at present. 
It required in reality a thousand years to complete it. The 
first part of the process, s8uch as we have described it, cha- 
racterises the epoch of the first Phenix period, and of the 
first type of the sphere. The 8econd, that of the 8econd 
period and .8econd type; the third and last, or the final 
formation of the f@d.a which have given their names to the 
zodiac, out of the signs and out of the stars comprehended 
in the eigns, if we are not mistaken, characterises only the 
third period and the third type of the 8phere; a thousand 
years later than the first. 


SecTION III. —On the name given to the first 8ign, Kpos, 
Kpioy, Aries, Krion; or the Ram. 

We shall now therefore proceed to consider each of these 
names in brief, or as briefly as may be practicable; and to 
assign the reasons which to the best of our judgment appear 
to have influenced the Egyptians in choosing s8uch names, and 
in imposing them on the corresponding signs. 

The first of the 81igns is known by the name of the Ram : 
Kpos in Greek, Aries in Latin, Kpwy or Krion in the 8phere 
of Mazzaroth. It has been already shewn | that the sphere 
of the Egyptians was always graduated from the vernal sgn ; 
and there can be no doubt that the name of this 8ign in the 
Egyptian 8phere, from the time that it had a proper name at 
all, was this of the Ram. It may be taken for granted too, 
that the first 8gn in every sphere, and not merely in the 
Egyptian, never had any proper name but that of the Ram. 

In our own work on the Exposition of the Parables of the 
Gospel, we had occasion to collect the testimonies of anti- 
quity, (and more especially those of the Old Testament,) to 


I Ch. iv. sect. 4. P. 280. 
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a certain peculiarity of the pastoral habits of the east : viz. 
That the sheep, in the east, from time immemorial was 
trained to follow the shepherd. It is necessary that we 
should refer our readers to those testimonies on this par- 
ticular question also ®. The natural instinct of the sheep 
induces it to follow the Ram : and in the east both the 
sheep and the Ram were taught and disciplined to follow the 
shepherd. We observed at the time ®, that the pastoral ha- 
bits of the east in this respect were strikingly contrasted with 
those of the west, where no s8uch custom appears to have 
prevailed ; 80 much 80, that neither in the rest of the clas- 
gical poets, nor even in the bucolic poets among the Greeks 
or Romans, can any allusion to s8uch a custom be found. We 
quoted however one passage from Apollonius Rhodius, (who 
had no doubt become familiarly cognizant of the custom in 
Egypt, where he himself was born,) in which it was distinctly 
recognised ; and we might have quoted another, wherein he 
alludes to it also, had we not overlooked it at the time. He 
is describing the flock of Circe, which he compares to sheep 
following their shepherd from the pen or fold : 

Odde pey ov8 avOpeoo pov Sepas, ano 0 ar A\\wv 

TVUPPILYEES peNewy Kiov AaOpoor, fure pra 

ex oTabuod ans eiow onndevoura voi. 

With regard however to this natural disposition of the 
Ram to march at the head of the flock, Homer has founded 
a 8imile on it ®: 

Avrap ETeTa 
Xaol Enov8 bot Te peTA KTINOV ECMETO puma 
TGpey ek Boravns. 
And the 8ame idea hes at the bottom of the allusion to Aga- 
memnon which he puts mto the mouth of Priam ” : 


Avuros 6c kTiNOS Os EMMM@NEITAs OTLXAs avdpasr* 
dpveiq puy Eywye coke TTYEouaNNG, 
6s T' 0twv peya TaU Hiepyxeras dpyervdo. 

The word «Ti\os is not the common Greek word for a Ram; 
and the grammarians of antiquity explain its application to 
that animal from this very circumstance in the natural habits 
of the Ram, that of its putting itself at the head of the flock, 


m Vol. ii. 493-497. © Iliad. N (xiii.) 491. 
n iv. 673. P Ibid. I (ii.) 196, 
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and of its leading them after itself. Thus the scholiast on 
the last quoted passage: 'QNs Tpacs rat xeiponhs rpios, ayyor- 
pevos Ths Toluvns. elpyrai bt xTINos GTO TOY Gyew TH Norma Opty- 
para, oiovet GxTiNGs Tis Ov, Tapa TO &yw 7 Tape T0 iew—Krl- 
Xos* TWaooos Tpacs* yew 4H —KrAos 6 Tporyotpevos Ths Tol- 
puns Kpibs F—YTiAos 1 xTlos* 6 mponyotueros ThS Toluvns xpids ® 
— Krlhos 6 Tponyotuevos TEv TpofSaTwY ral mpoefapxuv THS 
Toiuvns kpus* Tape T0 kia TO TOpevopat kihos ral KTMNOS* ETVpo- 
Xoyeirai $2 mapa (T0) xiew (Tpo) TEv AotT@Er, TJyouy TO TPOTOpeL- 
eoO0at *. 

In a metaphorical sense, transferred from this proper idea 
to that of the first in an actual order or series of any kind, 
it may 8stand smply for what would be denoted in Latin by 
primus 0r princeps ; and 1t is 80 used by Pindar to designate 
Cinyras, the first of the hereditary line of priests of Aphro- 
dite, as well as of kings, of Cyprus, whom he styles 

tepea xriNov 'Aqppodiras ®, 

And truly 80 too; since he was actually the first to intro- 
duce the worship of that goddess into Cyprus, and even to 
bring the abstraction of the Hellenic Aphrodite into exist- 
ence at all. The vetus Schohasta indeed, in his commentary 
on the allusion, calls in question this 8ense of the term, and 
refers «xT(Aos to rrifw. "Owunpos puev Tov TponyoVueroy THS TOL- 
ps KpLOV KTIAOVv GYOpuaget. 7 BE TOY GYOparos ETUpONOYyLa ouy, OUTwS 
Exec Cori yap mapa To arion, 6 Cort Opeipar rabdntep not rat 
ev WNNots 6 TIivdapos*' 'Optxrirov ovos, Tod ev Gpeot TEOpappevrov. 
vov odv kT(\ov olovet Tov ouvreOpappevoy kat ovvnOn Neyer ral 
ci0.opevov Th Xewpt ral auvros yap 0 TIlvbapos To TWaooeveoar 
xat cTt\eveobar Aeyer "Ev0a Toiuvar rrihevorrart kKdTpwr Nedv- 
TWV TE. 

This commentary is in error. It errs in understanding 
«Toa, as SyYNOnymous with Opera, or GpurrTirov In the 8ense 
of ey Jpei TEOpappevov, © bred up in the mountains,” instead 
of © created m the mountains,” or «by the mountains,” 
«the creature of the mountains :?* and still more 80, in s8up- 
posing «TUeveodai gimply the 8ame with Tw0aoceveobai. Every 
one knows than an animal trained to follow its owner and 

4 Hesychius, ii. 360. S Tbid. i. 1271. 


FT Tbid. ii. 361. Cf. Anecdota Greca t Etymologicum M. 491. 
Oxon. 1. 237. 20. *Eruepeopuoi, KTiAos. u Pythia, ii. 31. 
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master is a tame animal. But every tame animal is not 
trained to follow its owner. No one ever heard of a wild 
ram in contradistinction to a tame ram ; a tamed boar, or a 
tamed hon, in contradistinction to one naturally wild, may 
have been heard of: yet even 8uch are not necessarily 80 
tamed as to follow their masters. It is evident that Pindar 
meant wild boars and hons reclaimed and rendered docile in 
the highest poss1ble degree, by supposing that they were 80 
tamed as to be «Tio, or taught to follow a master. 

Now the Mazzaroth of the 8phere, the chambers or houses 
of the sun, each in its turn for one month and one sign 
throughout the year, being regarded in this light of a series 
or order of a certain kind, in which some one must precede 
and be the first; 1t was nothing unnatural to look upon it 
as a kind of flock ; and to regard the first or principal sign, 
in this relation to the rest of the leader and conductor of the 
geries, in the light of the Ram, who was ordinarily seen to 
walk at the head of the flock. This is no doubt the true 
reason why the name of the Ram was given to the first of 
the 8igns of the ecliptic; &smply because it was the first ; 
81mply because the sphere itself always had been, and always 
must be, reckoned from the vernal equinox ; and therefore, 
if that must necessarily be the first of the 8igns of the s8phere 
m the common order and 8nccession of all, it must precede 
the rest: and if they could all collectively be compared to 
the flock of Mazzaroth, this one must be the ram of the 
flock. Such must have appeared to Columella the natural 
explanation of the name of Aries, applied to this 8ign— 

Mox ubi nubigenz Phryxi nec portitor Helles 

Signorum et pecorum princepsV. 
And Manihus seems disposed to account for the name of the 
8econd 8ign, Taurus, as well as for that of the first, on the 
$ame principle ; because the Bull was naturally the chief or 
leader of the herd, as the Ram was of the flock. 

Ut que terrena censentur sidera sorte, 

Princeps armenti taurus, regnoque 8uperbus 

Lanigeri gregis est ariesX. 

To derive the Aries of the sphere from the Jupiter Ammon 
of antiquity 18 an anachronism, to 8ay the least : for it will 


w De Hortorum Cultu, x. 155. X ji. 226. 
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be 8een hereafter, we trust, that when names were first given 
to the 8igns neither the Ammon of Libya, nor the Ammon 
of Thebes, nor any other arietine divinity of antiquity, 
er. Evuoe Þparoepas, I. e. xepara— 

he had neither horns nor head as yet: and that in reality 
these arietine conceptions of the deity were every where 
taken from the Ram of the 8phere, and not the Ram of the 
sphere from any of them. 

The names of the different signs of the ecliptic naturally 
remind us of the figures or characters, which are commonly 
substituted for them in books of astronomy, as a kind of 
cypher of the name, or as an hieroglyphical 8ymbol of the 
ide's cuaveyed by the name. It is a curious question, whe- 
ther these too are as old as the names of the 8igns ? that is, 
were invented by those also who gave names to the 8igns? 
and at the 8ame time? Whether they were devised by the 
Egyptians or by the Arabians? whether, though not 80 old 
as the first imposition of names on the 8igns, they were con- 
trived by the Egyptians s8ome time or other, and attached to 
the 8igns along with the names? We have not geen any 
attempt to answer 8uch questions as these ; nor in fact any 
explanation of what may be 8upposed the original meaning of 
these s8ymbols ; except a very brief one in Baillyy. We have 
Seen reason ourselves to conclude that these too were really the 
contrivance of the Egyptians ; but not before the date of the 
third and last revision of the 8phere. We s$hall notice these 
characters therefore as we proceed ; and offer 8uch explana- 
tions of their primary meaning as may appear to us to be 
most probable. There is no obscurity about 8ome of them ; 
as for instance that which is commonly proposed as the 
character or 8ymbol of the sign Aries: for this is evidently 
the head and two horns of the Ram itself, in outline or pro- 
file. So that the character of the sign in this case is just as 
plain and intelligible as the name. 


SECTION I'V.—On the name given to the 8econd 8ign, Taopos, 
Taurus, Tavpwy, Tauron; or the Bull. 

It seems to have been the opinion of the learned Varro, 

among the Romans, that the name of the Ram was given to 


y Astronomie Ancienne, Supplement au Livre neuvieme 5 xli. p. 514- 
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the first sign of the sphere, and that of the Bull to the 
gecond, by way of memorial of the high value which the 
ancients 8et on those two animals, and as a kind of acknow- 
ledgment for the services which they rendered to men. Quod 
gl apud antiquos non magne dignitatis pecus esset, in clo 
describendo astrologi non adpellassent eorum vocabulis signa ; 
quze non modo non dubitarunt ponere, sed etiam ab his prin- 
cipibus xi 8igna multi numerant, ut ab Ariete et Tauro ; cum 
ea preponerent Apollini et Hereuli: i enim dit ea 8equuntur, 
sed adpellantur Gemimi =. 

According to 8ome®, the Bull in the heavens was To. 

Hoe alii 8gnum Phariam dixere juvencam, 
Quz bos ex homine est ex bove facta Dea. 

According to Ovid himself®, it was the Bull which carried 
Europa: an explanation of the name, which, as we may 
possibly see hereafter, goes back very nearly to the time of 
its actual imposition on the 8ign ; and connects it also with 
the true meaning and reference of the name in a manner of 
which it 18s very probable Ovid himself was not aware. The 
Arabic name of this sign, or one of the Arabic names, is Ataur, 
or Ator©: which is evidently the 8ame with the Egyptian 
Athyr—Ator or Venus; and 8he was only another concep- 
tion of the Egyptian Is8is. There was also a close connection 
between the moon and this sign ; the origin of which appears 
to have been the connection of the moon with Iss through 
the Apis cycle more particularly, and the connection of Isis 
with this 8ign for the 8ame reason alsv. SeAnvny Te ovoav 
yevEovews TpooTar(da Meiooav ExdAouv. AANws TE EmEL Tadpor 
pEy oemvn * kat ty wpa oehnunys 6 Taopos 9. 

The name” of the Bull however was given to this gn 
though not before the invention of the fable of Oziris and 


* We 8hould probably read here, '*Emei Taipos pev Ze\mys. Cf. xxiv de 
Mithra ; *EToxeira: && Taupe *Aqpodirns. 


z De Re Rustica, ii. cap. 1. $ 7. Cf. d Porphyry, De Nympharum antro, 
Columella, vi. Pref. $ 7. xviii. (Goens, i765). Cf. Horapollo, L 
a Ovid, Fasti, v. 619. 10: Proclus in Tetrabiblum, i. xxii : 
b Tbid. 603-608. Cf. Scholia ad Ger- Orpheus, Hymni, ix. SeAhvns, v. 2: 
manici Czsaris Arates Phenomena, Servius, ad Aneid. viii. 590: Nonnus, 
173. Nonnus, Dionysiaca, i. 355-361. Dionysiaca, i. 219 $qq.; 331- 454- 499; 


Cf. ii. 281. ii. 284. 406; iii. 4315 v. 74: xi. 186: 
© Bayer, Uranometria, p. 44. Tabula xii. 5: xxiii. 309: xlvii. 283: xlviii. 
XXiii. 320 $949. 
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Isis, yet long before the institution of the Apis cycle, and 
the rise of the fable which first establighed a connection, in 
the ideas and apprehensions of the Egyptians, between Ixzis 
as the moon and the Bull, and through the Bull wth this 
g8ign. And it was given to this eign in particular, in our 
opinion, for two reasons : one, that though this was the 
8econd sign i the tropical sphere, B. C. 1347, it was till the 
first sign in the sphere of Mazzaroth ; and at the beginning 
of things it had been the first s8gn in the tropical sphere 
itself. The Egyptians well knew that the first vernal equi- 
nox, and the beginning of annual tropical time itself, fell 
out in this sgn ; and that the horns of the Bull, which 
were now standing in mean longitude 36? 57' 15” —at the 
beginning of things were standing in mean longitude 0? 0'0”: 
that no sign, in short, had 80 good a right to be considered 
the true natalitial sign of the world as this: that the sun 
and the moon and the planets, and all the heavenly bodies, 
the motions of which were most closely connected with the 
present world and system of things, might be 8aid to have 
been born in this 8ign. 

The other reason was that both at this time, B. C. 1347, 
and long before this time, though not so far back as the 
date of the firsst Phoznix period, B. C. 1847, they had 
already a 8acred bull among them, dedicated exclusively to 
the gun, and kept at Hehopolis; the city and domicile of 
those very priests, who at this identical time in all proba- 
bility were taking the lead in this business of giving names 
to the 8igns. This fact is s8ufficient to explain the name of 
this agn ; which, as the first 8gn in the primitive tropical 
8phere, as the first sign 8till m the sphere of Mazzaroth, as 
the natalitial 8ign of mundane time itself, must have been 
considered peculiarly 8acred to the 8un— their own Ra or 
Phre ; and &o fit to bear the name of no animal as that of 
his own type, the Bull, already consecrated to him, and the 
tutelary genius of Heliopolis itself. Why they had pitched 
on the bull, as the type of their Ra or Phre, and not on any 
other domesticated animal in its stead, is another question ; 
which must be reserved for the time when we come to treat 
of their Mnews cycle. 

The character of this 8ign too is just as s8imple and obvious 
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as that of the preceding; being merely the caput bubulum 
with the two horns, in outline. As we obgerved, on a for- 
mer occasion®©, the Tporouy or forequarters of the Bull of the 
8ign only are asterised ; and it is laid down on the zodiac 
with the head and the horns in particular facing the east, 
and therefore the last to rize. The two stars Bra and thra * 
| Tauri, on the two extremities of the horns themselves, are 
| - the most easternly part of the figure. They were, no doubt, 

purposely 80 disposed ; and their position itself in all proba- 
bility was intended to intimate that the direction of time, 
hke that of the 8un in the ecliptic, is always forward or ets 
T@ EToperva; and that both time and the 8un itself, in the 
first instance of all, set out from between these horns ; which 
must necessarily therefore look in the s8ame direction per- 
petually. 


SecTION V.— On the name of the third 819n, Aﬀdvuor., Atdvuoar, 
Gemins, Didymon ; The Two, or The Twins. 


The number of different persons, supposed to have been 
denoted by the peculiar name of this third s8ign, (which is 
merely that of © the Twain” or © the Two”) is a good argu- 
ment that for s0me reason or other this s8ign in particu- 
lar was never known or called by any name but that of 
Gemini, Toiv dvoiy, ol vo, or © the Two.” Out of this the 
Greeks made Castor and Pollux, Apollo and Hercules, Apollo 
and Tasius or Iasion, Triptolemus and Tasius, Amphion and 
Zethus, the Dn Samothraces, and other combinations of a 
gimilar kindf, The very peculiarity of the name however, 
and the uncertainty of the meaning intended by it, in our 
opinion, are a strong internal argument of the truth of the 
fact for which we are contending at present ; the actual im- 
Position of names on the signs, for the first time, at the 
epoch of the zsecond Phoenix period. 
| For by this designation of the Two, and nothing more, 
(© the Twain” car efoxjv,) we are persuaded that the authors 
| of this nomenclature, who only three years before had been 


e Supra, ch. iii. sect. iv. p. 258. Gemini : Scholia ad Germanici Czsaris 
f Hyginus, Poetic. Astron. lib. ii. Aratea Phenomena, 147 : Bayer, p.47. 
xxii : cf. Varro, De Re Rustica, ii. Tabula xlvii. Gemini. 
cap. i. $ 7: Proclus, In Tetrab. 1. ix. 
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themselves the inventors of the fable of the Egyptian Oiris 
and TIsis, intended none but Osris and Isis themselves, the 
twin principles of their own cosmogony, and the double ob- 
ject of their adoration; who must go together, under all 
circumstances, as husband and wife, as the masculine and 
the feminine principle alke concerned in umversal produc- 
tion and reproduction. 

It is here to be observed that at the epoch of the Sothi- 
acal period, B. C. 1350, three years before this of the second 
Phoemix period, the Egyptians gave names to the months of 
their calendar also, for the first time; the 8ame by which 
they have been known ever 8mce. They had one Juhan 
calendar among them, as old as the first Phoenix period, at- 
tached to Nov. 18; and another, in the calendar of Mazza- 
roth, of the same antiquity, attached to March 24.: but 1t 
does not appear that they had given proper names to the 
months of their calendar before the institution of the Sothi- 
acal period, and the rise of the fable of Osiris and Isis, and 
the institution of the Tsia as the characteristic rite of their 
worship; at which time also they adopted a third Julian 
type, attached to the epoch of the Sothiacal period, July 22 
and 21. 

In this type the third month was Athyr, the month of the 
Isia; and thereby consecrated to Osiris and Isis in particular. 
Athyr too appears to have been one of the names of Igs 
herself among the Egyptianss. The third month of the 
equable calendar also, their proper civil calendar itself, coin- 
cided at this time with this third month of the third Juban 
type in question. The third month in this type and the 
third in the civil calendar having been thus consecrated to 
Oaris and Isis; it was but consistent that the third month of 
the tropical calendar, the third s8ign of the sphere, should be 
consecrated to them also': and under this peculiar and 8gnt- 
ficant name of the sign of © the Two *.” 


* Though the Greeks never imagined any but two masculine persons 
to be intended by the Gemini of the sphere, (unless it might be in the per- 
8ons of the Dii Samothraces,) yet in the spheres of other countries in the 
east, besides Egypt, they are represented as a male and a female. Thus, 
in the Indian gphere the Gemini are © a damsel playing on a vina, and a 


s Plutarch, De Iside et Oxiride, lvi. 
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The algebraic s8ymbol of this sign is remarkable. It 
geems to have consisted of two segments of a circle; the 
convex side of each of which was turned to the other, and 
both were united by two parallel lines at the top and at 
the bottom. Scaliger explains itÞ of © duo corpuscula, con- 
gertis brachiolis et crusculis.” It presents a striking re- 
gemblance however to that of the sign of Pisces — two 
8emicircles inverted, and joined by a line passing through 
the centres of each, in which manner only they could be 
united at all. The 8ame idea probably lies at the bottom 
of each of these 8ymbols: and there is a passage of Proclus 
in Timeum, which may throw 8ome light upon it. Adro 8 
70 Ex Tis TpooBohijs yevouevov oxipa, T0 X, ToXATv pev Exe 
ral Tpos T0 Tav oixeworhra rat Tpos Tiw wuxiuv* Kat ws 6 
ye Tlopprpios ioropei, mapa Tois Alyuvnriors rowhros Napaxrhp 
ovpBoNov eper Ths Koons WuXijs, TO X Koxhov TepiBakar, 
On this principle two 8emicircles inverted might represent 
the universe; and composing a circle, and enclosing a x, 
might denote the soul of the universze. The symbol of 
Gemini, that is, of Oziris and Is, the two representatives 
of the universe as made up of an active and a passive, a 
masculine and a feminine, principle throughout, might very 
naturally be taken from two 8uch mystical 8emicircles, or 
&gments of a circle, as these; the line connecting them at 
the top and the bottom, (if it was always 80 represented,) 
implying the closeness of the relation existing between 
them, which was such as virtually to make one of both. 

The true explanation of the 8ymbol however, in this im- 
stance, in our opinion 18 that these two segments of a circle, 
turned opposite to each other, yet joined by the two parallel 
lines above and below, are the two ends of .the cosgmogonic 
egg, from one of which Oziris and from the other Isis must 
be supposed to have is8ued forth. For they were both the 
children of this egg, and they both came out of it at once, 


youth wielding a mace.” (See Sir William Jones' Works, iv. p. 70, on 
the Indian zodiac.) : 

In the sphere of Denderah, of which we may have to give an account 
hereafter, it is very easy to 8ce that Gemini is represented by a male and 
& female figure, holding one another by the hand. 


b Ad Manilium, 505. i IT (it) 520=216 C. 
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Osiris was the 8on, Isis the daughter, of the egg. Nor is this 
explanation inconsistent with that which has just been given 
from Proclus and Porphyry of the meaning of the character 
x enclosed in a circle. This character too was probably the 
two ends of the egg, inverted and turned towards each other; 
both together being the symbol of Oziris and Is in con- 
junction, and through them of the universe, or of the soul of 
the universe, (the axima mund:) also. 


Section VI. — On the name of the fourth 8ign, Kapxivos, 
Kapxwaev, Cancer, Karkinon ; or the Crab. 

It might at first sght appear to be doubtful and open to 
question, whether the idea of the fourth sign of the zodiac 
was taken originally from the crab or from the beetle. The 
figure of the crab, and that of the beetle or scarabeus, were 
liable to be confounded : and we have already learnt) that 
the scarabeus itself among the Egyptians was the hierogly- 
phical s8ymbol of the inferior hemisphere, into which the sun 
passes at the summer 8olstice, when it begins to turn back 
in the heavens from north to 8outh : regarded mn which re- 
lation and point of view it might be an appropriate symbol 
of the tropic of summer, and therefore of the fourth sign of 
the echptic itself. 

Still there are not wanting conceivable reazons why the 
name of the Crab should have been imposed on this sign; 
and not that of the beetle. The Greeks called the ecliptic 
the Aofh 6386s; and applied to their Apollo, the type of the 
gun, as travelling perpetually in this Xofh 6d0s, the name 
of Xofias. Loxias cognominatur, ut ait Clnopides, &r: Exnro- 
peberas Tov Nofov xoxhov &md dvoper els kvarohas rwotueros®. 
The idea, implied in these terms, is that of a path or course 
which is never direct; is always more or less oblique, and 
under certain circumstances actually goes forward by seem- 
ing to go backwards. And this is the case with the apparent 
motion of the sun in the heavens at the two tropics ; at each 
of which times, though actually going forward as much as 
before, it seems to go backward; it turns back from the 
north to the 8outh, or from the 8outh to the north. 

Now there is a natural peculiarity about the motions of 
) Supra, Diss. xiii. ch. ii. 8ect. iv. vol.ii. 487. Kk Macrobius, Saturnalis, i.17. 291. 
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the crab too, which, having been once observed, would appear 
to qualify it in a remarkable manner for sxymbolizing pro- 
gression combined in this way with retrogression also : or 
apparently the 8zame with retrogression!. The Greeks applied 
to the crab the epithet of 67ww0oBjuwr; and in Homer's 
battle of the frogs and mice, which is put an end to by the 
8ndden appearance of an army of crabs, these are described 
among other epithets by that of XofoSdra absolutely : 

*HAOov & efaiqvys vwrdxpores, Gyrvhoxmna, 

XofoBarai, oTpefNoi, ali6orouor, coTpardSeppo. , 

If the crab must be called XofoBdrns and 67:000B87yuor from 

this pecularity of its natural mode of walking backwards or 
sideways, the 8un, who is always AofoBdrys xar &foxmv, and at 
the 8olstices 67:o00S1uar als, might be called the crab. This 
is probably the true explanation of the name. It might 
indeed on this principle have been given with just as much 
propriety to the tenth sign of the zodiac, as to the fourth. 
But it 8hould be considered that, in this business of giving 
names to the signs, they were taken in their natural order, 
beginning with Aries; and taken in that order, the fourth 
8ign (the summer s8olstitial 8ign) was the first to which such 
a name could properly be applicable, and therefore the first 
to which it could be actually applied. 
The character of this 8ign is 5: two figures each of which 
rezembles the Arabic cypher, 6, but each of them is parallel 
to the other or to the horizon, not vertical or perpendicular 
to it. Scaliger explains it by the chele cancelli>. But im 
our opinion it was never intended of any part of the crab 
whatsoever. Each of these figures is a symbol of the act of 
turning, or of going back from one direction to another. 
And such is the natural phenomenon, which takes place 
every year at the swmmer solstice. The sun turns, and 
begins to proceed in the opposite direction. It may be 8aid 
indeed that one 8uch s8ymbol must have sufficed to convey 
much a meaning as that; and therefore that another was 
guperflaous. But it should be remembered that the ap- 
parent motion of the wn in the heavens is only a senaible 
indication of the real motion of the earth also: that there 
are two natural motions concerned in all these phenomena 
I Macrobius, Saturnalis, i. 17. 297. m y. 2866. 1 Ad Manilium, 505. 
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at once, the real motion of the earth and the apparent 
motion of the 8un; and that these are always going on at the 
8ame time, but always contrary one to the other. This 
8ymbol of a twofold turning or trope, at the tropic of 
Cancer, we are persuaded was intended to convey this phy- 
sical truth ; viz. that when the 8un was turning at that time 
in one direction, (from north to 8outh,) the earth was turning 
at the 8ame time in the other, (from south to north,) and 
yet each in a direction parallel to that of the other. With 
reason then might two 8ymbols of turning be employed to 
convey this meaning; and two disposed in this particular 
manner, one the reverse of the other, yet one parallel to the 
other. 


SECTION VII.—On the name of the fifth sign, Acwv, Aecovrav, 
Leo, Leonton ; or the Lion. 

Of this name and of this zodion it does not appear that the 
Greeks ever made any thing but a hon : only that mn their 
apprehenson this lion was the lion of Nemea, or Cleone; one 
of the tropnies of Hercules, translated to the heavens, and 
laid down on the sphere. 

The idea of applying the name of the hon to one of the 
8Igns of the s8phere, and that the sign next after midsummer 
or the s8olstitial one itself, we shall probably see hereafter, 
appears to have occurred very early to the Egyptians. It is 
explained by the characteristic of that sign in particular, m 
all chlmates of the world, and especially m Egypt; the 
intensity of the 8olar heat, which is greatest every where not 
at midsummer, but about a month after midsummers ; and 
especially in hot countries, hike Egypt, Arabia, and Ethiopia. 
Among the wild beasts of the desert bordering on Egypt, the 
most remarkable for strength and fierceness was the lion : and 
the natural ferocity and fury of this animal, even if not still 
farther stimulated and rendered more formidable by the 
heat of an Egyptian or an Arabian 8summer, were not calcu- 
lated to be less8ened and mitigated thereby. If an animal 
type must be selected for the midsummer sun of their 
climate, at that season of the year when it shone forth with a 
glare and a coruscation, which no eyes could encounter with 
© Cf. Scholia ad Aratum, Phenomena, 149. 
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mpunity, and with a concentration of heat and fervour, 
almost sufficient to turn into glass the dry s8ands of the 
desert itself; where was it to be found, except in the lion, the 
noblest and most generous of wild beasts indeed, but the 
most indomitable and most irregistible too? The lion was 
sacred to the Egyptian Pasht or Bubastis also; hut she was 
only the Phrygian Cybele, naturalized among the Egyptians ; 
to whom also the lion was 8acred. A lion was kept at Leon- 
topohs, sacred to the 8xwn; but not, 80 far as any thing is 
known about it, before the lion in the heavens had been 
dedicated to the sun also. 

TTpos Toiode, 8ays Clemens Alexandrinus®, GArns ptv ral 
Pwpms ovuSoxov avrois 6 Aewv— Ovuoy Ft BovAopevor SnAGoat 
Xeopra (wypapouot. xepalny yap Exe. peydAnv TO C@OD, ral TAS 
pEv xopas Tvpwdeis T0 && Tp6ownoy GTpoyylhov, Kat TEpt auro 
GxTwoedels Tplxas cara plunow 1Aalov. GOev ral vno TOv Opovovr 
rod "Mpov Atovras unorWeaot, deixvuvres TO mpos TOv Ocov TOU 
{wouv ovpBoNov. fjhws It 6 *MQpos ano Tod TEv wpAYv Kparety P— 
Propterea Agypti animal (the hon) in zodiaco consecravere, 
ea coh parte qua maxime annuo cursu 80] valido effervet 
calore, Leonisque inibi 8ignum domicihum sohis adpellant4— 
Toy Acovra To 1MNp oworewdow, Ort TEV Yapwvuxay TETPATO- 
d$wv SXEnovTa TIKTEL jpuGvoSs. KOyuarat © Arapes Xpovov, Kal vn0- 
AdpuTe, Ta Gppara rabevdovros. xpivat &t kara xaoparwv Neov- 
TElwy Cflaot xpouvovs, GT, Neihos Endyet veov DOwp Tats AlyumTior 
@poypars tjAlov Tov Atcovra Tapodevorros', The Scholast on 
Homer®, commenting on his fable of the binding and impri- 
8onment of Mars 13 months, and understanding it of the 
planet 80 called, as 8tationary eight months in the 8ign of 
the Lion, explains the ya\xeos nibos or repapos, which 8erved 
as his prison, of this 8ign itself: XaAreov det T(0ov Acyer Tov 
Acovra' ev yap To (wilp TOUTE yevouevos 6 TjAos Efomra TOEL Kal 
peydaa ratuara, bs noi rat *Aparost. 

The symbol of this sign is generally explained of the tail 
of the hon itself. And though this may be the case, yet to 


© Strom. v. vii. & 43. 1. 32. An. v. 39: xii. 7. Scholia ad Aratum, 
PÞ Horapollo, 1. 17. Phenomena, 152. 
4 Saturnalia, i. 21. 314. s Ad Iliad. E. 385: TAJ uev *Apns. 


r Plutarch, Moralia. Symposiaca, iv. t Ad Phan. 149. Cf. Scholia ad 
v. 2. Cf. De Iside et Osiride, xxxviii. Aratum, Phenomena, 148. 152. Ho- 
Horapollo, i. 19. 20,21: also Zlian. Hist. rapollo, 1. 1. 
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our apprehension it resembles also the hieroglyphical mode 
of representing the serpent Urzus, the Agpis Regia, or Basi- 
liscus, the name applied to the principal star of the constel- 
lation of Leo itself, Cor Leonis or Regulus. The longitude 
of this 8tar, A. D. 1801 or 1802, was about 4 signs, 28?; but 
at the epoch of the third Phoenix period, B. C. 848 or 847, 
it was about three signs, 21? or 22?; that is, very near the be- 


ginning of the sign of Leo itself. 


SxcTion VIII.—On the name of the siath 8ign, Tlapbevos 
[Tapbevar, Virgo, Parthenon ; or the Virgin. 

Next to the name of Gemini, none appears to have been 
always more ambiguous than this of © the Virgin.” Erigone, 
Astrea, Ceres, Isis, Atargatis, Fortuna, and various other 
impersonations, have been 8upposed to be denoted by it». 
We infer from this uncertainty itself that it was never known 
by any name even from the first, but that of © the Virgin.” 
What then was this name itself intended to express? In our | 
opinion, a very ingenious idea; and very likely to occur to | 
the Egyptians. | 

The Greeks, as we have 8een, derived the name of the | 
Nile itself from the © new mud,” yea Ads, the new mould, the 
fresh deposit of earth which was every year laid by it on the 
gurface of the land of Egypt; and which served not only to 
add 80 much annually to its 8ubstance, but also as the re- 
ceptacle of the future seeds of every kind, destined to produce 
the crops of the year; and as the only dressing, manuring, 
or preparation which the ground either received or required, 
in order to render it every year equally fertile, and equally 
competent for its natural use and purpose. This bed was re- 
newed every year. It was composed every year of new 
materials, yet always the 8ame in kind. It was in an eminent 
8ense new and virgin 80ll. If it was to be typified at all, it 
could be by no idea 80 properly as that of 54 ITapfevos : but in 
the 8ense of the Egyptian Isis, in the 8ame 8tate as at first ; 
as youthful, as adolescent, and as virgin, as when ghe was | 


u Cf. Aratus, Phenomena, 96-136. neca Trage:dus, Thyestes, 857 89q. Her- 
Hyginus, Fabb. cxxx. cexxiv. Astron. cules CEtzus, 69. Octavia, 424. Scholi 
Poet. lib. ji. iv. xxv. Eratosthenes, ad Germanici Czsaris Aratea Pheno- 
cap. ix. Napf&yos. Trzetzes, Chiliades, mens, 95. Bayer, Tabula xxvii. p. 54- 
Iv. 157. 181. Hist. 128. Ovid, Metam. w Supra, Diss. xii. ch. i. 8ect. vii. vol. 
1. 149. Servius, ad Georg. i. 33. Se- i. 393. 
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first fitted and prepared for her mystical consort the Nile, or 
for Osiris in the form of the Nile, at the beginning of things 
themselves. 

It appears to us that this was the secret meaning of this 
name of © the Virgin” from the first. It must be allowed to 
be emmently Egyptian ; and yet to be as beautiful and ap- 
propriate in itself, as natural in the ideas of the Egyptians. 
It is to be considered that it was given not to the fifth sign, 
in which the mundation attained to its height, and the waters 
were let out to cover the country, but to the sixth; in which 
they were still at their height, yet stagnant all over the 
country: in which sign consequently the alluvial depoat from 
the waters, of which we have been speaking, the annual 
8ource of all the fertility of the country, was going on in every 
part alike ; fattening, and enriching, and fertilizing each. 

Whether the spike or ear of corn also, which the figure of 
the Virgin, as it appears to have been always de facto repre- 
8ented on the sphere, holds in one hand, made a part of it 
from the first, may be a doubtful point. Yet we should be 
altogether of opinion that it did, at least from the time when 
the figure was actually delineated on the sign ; that is, from 
the epoch of the third Phoenix period downwards. Such being 
the meaning of the Virgin herself, the type of the 8011 or sur- 
face of the land of Egypt annually renewed, and restored to a 
8tate of the 8ame virgin purity as at first; nothing could be 
more natural than this appendage of such a type, a full grown 
ear of corn, the produce of that so1l itself. 
| With regard to the 8ymbol or character of the sign, Scali- 

ger explains it of one of the wings of the Virgin *. A man 
must have better eyes than we possess to perceive any like- 
ness to a wing in it at all. To our own apprehension it 
regembles nothing 80 much as the symbol of the next zodion, 
that of Scorpio; and we are altogether of opmion 1t was 
always intended to be the same as that, with one circum- 
Stance of distinction between them, which made a great 
difference to the application and meaning of the symbol 
im each instance respectively. The symbol of Scorpio 1s 
the tail of Scorpio; and the sting along with the tail : the 
s&ymbol of Virgo is the' tail of the Scorpion too, but the tail 
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without the sting. Every one must 8e that that must make 
a great difference. But as to the reason of the distinction, 
we 8hall understand it better when we come to treat of the 
8ign of the Scorpion itself. 


Section IX.—On the name of the seventh and the eighth 8igns, 
Zuyos, Zuyov, Libra, Zygon; or the Scales: Exopnios, Exop- 
Twv, At Xnhac; Scorpio, the Scorpion; or the Claws. 


It has always been handed down in the history of the 
8phere, that in the oldest delineation and description thereof 
there was no such sign as the Scales, the Balance, or Libra; 
that the 30 degrees, assigned at present to Libra, were occupied 
originally by Scorpio: which consequently had 60 degrees 
as8igned it at first, though every a8gn of the zodiac beaides 
had only 30. | 


Est locus in geminos ubi brachia contrahit arcus 
Scorpios ; et caudz flexis utrinque lacertis 
Porrigit in epatium signorum membra duorum ?. 


Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentis 
Panditur : ipse tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpius, et cceli justa plus parte relinquit *. 


On which Servius: Xgyptii duodecim esse asserunt 81gna : 
Chaldzi vero undecim. nam Scorpium et Libram unum 
8Ignum accipiunt. Chelz enim Scorpn Libram faciunt ... 
bene autem Augusto intra Virginem et Scorpium, 1d est 
inter justitiam et virtutem, locum tribuit : nam Chelz Scor- 
pu brachia 8unt quz sexaginta partes in ccoelo 8unt. And 
again ®: Secundum Chaldzos, qui Scorpium dicunt spatium 
duorum s8ignorum tenere. Hyginus, De Scorpio >: Hiec pro- 
pter magnitudinem membrorum in duo signa dividitur ; quo- 
rum umus effigiem nostri Libram dixerunt. 

In supposing a difference in this respect between the 
Egyptian and the Chaldean sphere, at least at first, Servius is 
mistaken ; though he is probably right in 8aying that the Chal- 
deans 8till made only xi 8igns, whereas the Egyptians made xu. 

It appears however that the first 30 degrees, of the 60 
assigned to the Scorpion in general, were appropriated to the 

y Ovid, Metam. ii. 195. b Poeficwy Astron. i. xxvi. cf. iv. it 


z Virgil, Georgics, i. 33. CF. also Scholia ad Germanici Cesaris 
a Ibid. 35. Aratea Phenomena, 79. 
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chelz or claws; and the next 30 to the body of the Scorpion 
itself, including the tail : and this being the case, if the claws 
of 8uch an animal figure as that of the Scorpion were to bear 
any proportion to the space as8igned them on the sphere, 
they must be imagined and drawn very much exaggerated 
in point of ze: and the claws of such a figure, 80 repre- 
8ented of unnatural 8ize and shape, would s0on be perceived 
to resemble a pair of scales, the two beams of which were 
inclined to the fulcrum at a certain angle of divergency, in- 
stead of being perpendicular to it. And when the claws of 
the Scorpion had thus come to asxume the appearance of a 
pair of scales; nothing would be more probable than that, if it 
was thought proper at last to confine the Scorpion to the limits 
of one 8ign, the claws would be turned into a pair of scales, 
and the representation of Libra or 6 Zvyos would be 8ubsti- 
tuted for that of the Chele. It would doubtless contribute 
materially to promote this change of the s8ymbol, that the 
Sign 1tself was one of the equinoctial 8igns, in which the night 
is equal to the day, and light and dark are evenly balanced, 
'or In equilibrio. 
Libra die 8omnique pares ubi fecerit horas. 

It is manifest however, under 8uch circumstances, that this 
choice of the figure of a pair of scales, for the autumnal and 
not for the vernal equinox, must have been purely acct- 
dental; and because the introduction of this emblem into 
the zodiac at all arose in the manner which we have just 
described, as the 8ubstitute for the claws of Scorpio. An 
.original and primary idea of that kind would much more 
probably have attached 8uch an emblem to the first of the 
equinoxes of which it would have held good, in the natural 
8uccession of day and night and in the natural 8uccession of 
the 8phere; that is, to the equinox of spring. As to the 
time when this change was actually made, we should be en- 
tirely of opinion it was the epoch of the third Phoenix period, 
and of the last revision of the 8phere. It is certain however, 
that though the figure of the Chelz, as the representative of 
the 8eventh 8ign, never got actual possesson of the sphere;; 
the name long continued in possess8on of it, even after it was 
figured and represented by Libra. The name of XjyAa for 
the seventh sign 1s of more frequent occurrence in Ptolemy 
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and in the astronomical writers of antiquity than that of 
Zvyds: and Martianus Capella still speaks of Scorpio as pos- 
8eaged of 60 degrees or two signs even in his time. 

But the question remains, why 60 degrees were originally 
asigned to Scorpio? The answer to this question is calcu- 
lated greatly to authenticate and to confirm our position 
respecting the time when we 8uppose this business of first 
giving names to the signs to have been going on. The fable 
of Oairis and Isis and Typhon had just been invented; and 
the Isia had just been instituted. In that fable Typhon was 


"the principle of vegetable corruption and destruction, Oxris 


that of vegetable reproduction and renovation. This principle 
of destruction began to act as 800n as the s8eed was committed 
to the ground ; and continued to act as long as the 8eed als 
continued to be committed to the ground : and we have 
8hewn (from the evidence too of the fable of Oaris and Iss 
and of the circumstances of the Ia themselves) that seed-time 
m Egypt began at the autumnal equinox, with the ingress 
of the 8un into Libra, and lasted at least 60 days afterwards, 
to the ingress of the sun into Sagittarius. And all this time 
Typhon, the common principle of vegetable corruption, de- 
cay, dizsolution, and destruction, preparatory even to vege- 
table reproduction and life itself, would be active and full of 


operation, agreeably to the instincts of his nature ; that is, 


for two signs, or 60 days at least. 

Now the Scorpion being a venomous reptile, and well 
known in Egypt for the poison contained in its 8ting ; being 
a troublesome creatrre too, :nd a dangerous one, because it 
abounded in that country ; it was a very appropriate type of 
their Typhon also : and they might naturally think of pitch- 
ing upon it to be the emblem of these 60 degrees in the 
heavens, because of what was going on at the 8ame time in 
the world below, in the incessant exertion of the power of 
Typhon to kill and destroy the seed, which was all this time 
in the act of being committed to the ground. It is observable 
that the claws or forepart of this reptile only were assigned 
to the first 30 of these 60 degrees; that is, to the first 30 
days of this period of 8eed time; the tail or the hinder parts 
to the last. The power of the animal to geize and hold fast 
c Astron. viii. 282. 
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resided in the claws; that of stinging and poisoning or killing 
resided only in the tail. This power of the claws might be 
821d to be aserted by Typhon, as goon as the seed began to 
be committed to the 8011; that is, at the autumnal equinox 
itself: but the power of the tail, the power of the sting, on a 
large scale and most effectually, only then when the seed 
had been most largely committed to the ground, and for the 
longest time; that is, for the last 30 days of the 60. The 
month of November im Egypt is that in which the new-s8own 
vegetable crops appear generally above ground, in all the 
first beauty and luxuriance of infant or incipient vegetation. 
The month of October consequently is that in which the 
process of corruption and dissolution, affecting the s8ubstance 
of the seed previously, must have gone on most generally ; 
that is, it is the month of the power of the tail, and of the 
8ting in the tail*, of the Scorpion. 

With regard to the characters of these different signs, that 
of Labra 1s evidently a pair of scales, the fulcrum and beam 
at least of a pair of scales; wanting only the two arms or 
balances to make it complete. This character therefore for 
the 7th sign must have been deviged when the emblem or 
name of Libra was substituted for that of the claws. At 
least it cannot be older than that time. The character of 
the sign of Scorpio is evidently the tail of the scorpion ; 
as must be inferred from the barb at the end of it, in which 
the poison of the tail resided. We have already observed 
that the character of Virgo is the 8ame as this of Scorpio— 
but without this addition of the barb or poison at the end. 
The reason of the identity of these two characters in other 
regpects, and yet their distinction in this, the most important 
of all, appears to us to have been, That the soil which re- 


* It appears from Plutarch, (De Iside et Osiride, lxxv.) that the croco- 
dile was not only 8acred to Typhon, but a type of 60 also, and especially 
of 60 degrees, or a 8ixth part of the entire circumference of the heavens. 
We have explained why it might have been consecrated to Typhon ; vis. 
because of its natural ferocity and destructiveness. It is most probable 
that it came to be considered a type of the number 60, and in particular 
of 60 degrees, not because of any property of its own to connect it a priort 
with that number, but because of its appropriation to 'Typhon; and because 
of the appropriation of a double sign in the sphere, or of 60 degrees in the 
heavens, to Typhon himeelf. 
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ceived the seed must be deposited in Virgo, and &o far 
Virgo itself might be said to prepare the way for Scorpio. 
Yet though the seed, afterwards committed to this 8011 de- 
posited in Virgo, must be dissolved and die; still the prin- 
ciple of its destruction was not in the 801] which received it, 
but in 8omething ab extra derived from Typhon—the type of 
which was the s8ting of the scorpion. This 8ign therefore 
might share in the character of that of Scorpio ; but as 
harmless itself, and as innocent of the effect destined to 
ensue in Scorpio, its particular character must be the tail 
of the Scorpion without the sting. . 


SecTIoN X. — On the name of the ninth 8ign, ToEorns, 
Tofwv, Sagittarius, Toxon, or the Archer. 

The ({@8:ov, or animal figure, which appears to have always 
represented the ninth 8ign of the zodiac, is a compound one; 
the hinder or lower part of which is that of an horse, the 
fore or the upper is that of a man : and yet not simply an 
horse and a man in one, which would have answered to the 
idea and representation of a centaur of antiquity, but the 
upper half of a man, discharging an arrow from the back of 
an horse, hke one of the inTorof6ra: of old. 

Such an object as this, it is manifest, never could have had 
a real existence. It must have been purely imaginary. The 
centaur of the Greeks never had a real existence too; and 
though this figure is not exactly that of a Grecian centaur, it 
18 very posslble that the first idea of the centaur of the Greeks 
might have been taken from this izToroforns of the Egyptian 
8phere. The Grecian astronomers looked on this horse-man 
of the 8phere as their Chiron : and 8ome of the learned im 
modern times have imagined that the Grecian Chiron was 
the first author of the 8phere itself ; having been misled by 
an ambiguous passage from an anonymous author, to whom 
Clemens Alexandrinus attributes a poem entitled Teravo- 
paxia : 'O & Bnpurruos *Eppurrtos Xelpwva Tov Kevravpov Joper 
xaXxei, Ep" ob xat 0 Thy Trravopaxiav ypdipas pnowv ws TperoS 
ouros* 

Ets re 0:xauoourmy Ovyrov yevos ifyaye Seifas 
6pxovs xai Ovaias apes rat oxnpar 'Okyprovt 


d Strom. 1. xv. $ 73. P. 52. 1. 27. 
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- which would be just as intelligible, and probably much more 


true, if Chiron merely made known to others among his 
countrymen, the Greeks, the oxyuar 'Oatunov which he him- 
8elf had learnt from the Egyptians. 

The centaur of the Grecian sphere was most probably 
meant for the centaur Chiron, supposed to have been the 
wizest and best of the centaurs themselves: and it is a curious 
coincidence that even the Chiron of Grecian mythology and 
the first revigion of the sphere, when the signs of the zodiac, 
and this of Sagittarius among the rest, received their names, 
were nearly of the zame age. Chiron was still alive at the 
time of the Argonautic expedition ; and that was about 100 
years later than the 8econd Phoenix period. Moreover Chi- 
ron met with his death at last, according to the Grecian 
fable, from the accidental discharge of an arrow ; which 
might be that of this archer of the sphere, though the 
Greeks call it one of the arrows of Hercules: and an arrow 
itself was 8ometime or other laid down on the sphere, the 
asterigm of 'Otoros or Sagitta ; and though not in the zodiac, 
yet at no great distance from it. 

We may conclude then with the highest degree of pro- 
bability, that, from the time when such figures came to be 
delineated on the sphere at all, there must always have been 
a figure upon it, which corresponded to this Hellenic con- 
ception of the centaur of fable; and if 80, in this part of the 


-8phere, at which we have now arrived, and as the represen- 


tative of the ninth s8ign. The question is then, What could 
have induced the Egyptians to fix on a figure like this, half 
a man half an horse, and moreover in the act of discharging 
an arrow, to represent this particular szgn? Hitherto we 
have met with nothing in the zodiac but objects which 
might have a real existence : but this is altogether an im- 
posaible, and altogether an imaginary, object ; and yet it is 
performing an act, which in every quarter of the globe and 
at all times has been one of the most common and familiar, 
though characteristic of an human agent only ; 1. e. dis- 
charging an arrow from a bow. 

The explanation of this phenomenon too is 8omething ex- 
ceedingly curious and interesting, and calculated to give us 
a lively idea both of the ingenuity of the Egyptians, and of 
VOL, I1I. Cc C 
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their pecular fitness for the representation of abstract ideas 
by sensible images, and also of ther knowledge of physical 
astronomy. 

The length of the four quarters of the natural year is not 
the 8ame, nor ever has been, nor indeed possibly can be. 
Under certain circumstances 8ome two of them may be of the 
8ame length at once ; but all four cannot be 80 at the 8same 
time. At present the shortest quarter is the winter quarter, 
and the longest is the 8ummer quarter : at first, or 800n 
afterwards, and for a long time subsequently, the longest 
was the spring quarter, and the shortest was the autumnal. 
The first of the tables which we have compiled, among our 
other supplementary tables*®, will shew at one glance all the 
variations of this kind which have happened since the begin- 
ning of the present 8ystem of things. It appears from one 
of them that, from the beginning of Period 1 A. M. 113 B.C. 
3892 down to the beginning of Period xlm A. M. 5265 A. D. 
1261, the first quarter was the longest, and the third was the 
shortest. At the beginning of Period xvi, only 27 years later 
than the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, 
this quarter was siz days 8horter than the first, 2 days 14 hours 
Shorter than the second, and 3 days 9 hours shorter than 
the fourth. At the epoch of the xxid Period, only 25 years 
before the 8econd Phoenix period, it was till 8x days minus 
one hour and a little more shorter than the first, three days 
minus one hour and a httle more shorter than the second, 
and three days minus one hour and a little more shorter 
than the fourth. 

The lengths of the quarters in the natural year not being 
the s8ame, the time taken up by the un in describing the 
8igns of each (the months of the celestial calendar corre- 
gponding to those 8igns) cannot be the 8ame. It is well 
known to astronomers that these distinctions depend on the 
position of the two extremities of the axis major of the solar 
orbit, called the apogee and the perigee, in and among the 
8igns: that the motion of the sun is slowest before and after 
the point of the apogee, and quickest before and after the 
point of the perigee: and therefore that the 30 degrees of 
the ecliptic before and after the apogee are described in the 

e See the Introduction. 
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 Jongest time of all, and the 30 before and after the perigee 
in the shortest time of all. | 

Now, from the table of this kind too which we have com- 
piled f, it is easy to calculate that the mean longitude of the 
golar apogee at the mean vernal equinox B. C. 1347 was 
452 33' 35”-391, and that of the perigee was 225® 33' 35”'-391 ; 
or as 1t may be assumed, without any material error, that of 
the former was 45* 30, and that of the latter 225® 30. 

It follows that just at this time the apogee was falling 
almost exactly in the middle of the first quarter, and the 
perigee almost exactly in the middle of the third : the former 
in the 16th degree of the tropical Taurus, the 27th degree of 
the Krion of Mazzaroth ; the latter in the 16th degree of the 
tropical Scorpion, the 27th degree of the Zygon of Mazza- 
roth : and therefore that the longest months in the natural 
year at this time must be found in the middle of the spring 
quarter, and the shortest in the middle of the autumnal. 

Now this position of the axis major of the solar orbit im 
itself was 8omething remarkable ; the most remarkable which 
had yet occurred since A. M. 1 B. C. 4004, when it coincided 
with the line of the equinoxes; and the most remarkable which 
ever occurred again, until A. D. 1248-1251, when it coincided 
with the line of the solstices. We may justly suppose, even 
from the coincidence itself, (falling out as it did 8ynchro- 
nously with this second delineation of the sphere,) that it was 
neither unknown to nor unregarded by the Egyptians ; and 
that they could not but collect from it, that the shortest 
natural month in the year at this time must be that which 
extended from the middle of the tropical Scorpion to the 


f B. C. 4004—B. C. 1347 = 26537 years. 


Supplementary Tables. 


Mean motion of the s0lar apogee. 


I. © , 49 
2000 = 34 17 39-082 
Goo = 10o 17 17-725 
go = gr 26-477 
5 = 7 12-107 


2657 = 45 33 35-391 
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middle of the tropical Sagittarius ; from the 27? of Zygon to 
the 27” of Scorpio in the sphere of Mazzaroth : that is the 
month for which they were to find a representative on the 
8phere next i order to this of Scorpion. 

Now there is no idea of velocity, taken from any thing with 
which men themselves are familiarly acquainted, competent 
to represent and typify the actual velocity of the heavenly 
bodies, the 8un, the moon, and the planets, but their own 
thoughts ; and the rapidity with which those also are capable 
of passing from one point of space to another, howsoever re- 
mote from it. But though a thought of the mind is capable 
of keeping pace with and even anticipating the almost incal- 
culable velocity with which the sun, and the moon, and the 
planets are perpetually moving in space; a thought of the 
mind cannot be typified, a thought cannot be rendered sen- 
81ble, or be represented by an object of sense. 

We cannot suppose that the Egyptians were ignorant of 
the physical fact that there is a real motion of some kind 
which produces the apparent motion of the sun; and that 
this is the motion of the earth ; its motion round its own 
axis, as regards the diurnal motion of the 8un from east to 
west, and its motion of translation in pace, as regards the 
annual motion of the 8un from south to north, and from 
north to 8outh. The character of the sign of Cancer, in our 
opimion, is competent to prove that ; for we have geen that, 
if it was really invented by them, it must have been pur- 
posely intended to represent this double motion both of the 
earth and of the 8un at once, always contrary yet always 
parallel one to the other. If therefore they had to devise a 
representation for the ninth sign of the sphere, in which this 
motion of translation in space was the swiftest of any in the 
year, the question is, in. what manner must that be done? 
It could not be done by a thought of the mind : and what 
was there else with which men were acquainted, yet capable 
of being represented to the senses, which could give an ade- 
quate idea of the speed of the &wn at any time, and in par- 
ticular at this time, and in passing through this sign ? 

It 1s a curious coincidence that Homer, proposing to ex- 
press this particular idea of instantaneous transition from 
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one point of space to another, could think of nothing so pro- 
per for it as a thought of the human mind *, or an arrow : 
@oe Trepoy me vonua : 

and that the Egyptians, when they too were proposing to 
symbolize this natural characteristic of the ninth sign in the 
most appropriate manner, appear to have thought first of all 
of doing it by means of an arrow: for there is reason to 
beheve, (as we have collected ourselves from the zodiac of 
Denderah,) that their first intention was to have represented 
it by means of a female figure discharging an arrow from a 
bow. It appears however that even an arrow, discharged 
from a bow, but by a figure standing still, did not seem to 
them to come up to the intensity of the idea of the velocity 
which they had to express; nor to be an adequate image and 
likeness of that instantaneity of translation in space, which 
characterised the motions of the earth and the sun in this 
8gn. They changed this female figure therefore into a war- 
rior, and a warrior equipped with a bow, and this bow bent, 
and with an arrow applied to the string and levelled at 8ome 
mark, and impatient as it were to fly forth towards it, with a 
gpeed which no eye could follow. And to crown all, and to 
give the utmost posgible intensity to that idea of velocity 
which they were thus proposing to convey, by combining 
the ewiftest of animal motions with the most rapid of me- 
chanical or artificial, they mounted this archer, with his bow 
80 bent and with his arrow 80 aimed at the mark, on horse- 
back ; and they represented this horse at the top of his speed, 
or galloping as fast as he could. 

Such we believe to have been the natural course of thought 
and of the as8ociation of ideas, which led to the adoption of 
this particular symbol of the irnoroforns for the ninth sign 


* It is obgervable that this same idea occurs three or four times in 
the Rig-Veda of the Hindus, recently translated into English by Professor 
Wilson, and published under the auspices of the East India Company. 
See p. 317, first ashtdka, eighth adhyaya, sdkta ii. (cxvii.) ver. 15, in an 
apostrophe to the Aswins, © You bore him. . . swift as thought, to safety :* 
P. 319, 8Gikta iii. (cxviii.) ver. 1, of the car of these Agwins, © For it is as 
quick as the mind of man :” p. 321, sdkta iv. (cxix.) ver.I, of the same car, 
* Your wonderful car, swift as thought :” p. 189, fifth adhyiya, sdkta vii. 
(lxxi.) ver. 9, © The sun who traverses alone the path of heaven with the 
peed of thought.” 
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of the tropical sphere; an arrow discharged by an archer, 
from the back of an horse galloping at the utmost of his speed; 
the ewiftest of the motions of translation in space which 
human art, up to that period in the history of the world, had 
yet been able to create for itself, rendered still swifter, if 
possble, by a combination with the fleetest of natural (ani- 
mal and 8ensible) motions, the 8peed of the Arabian courser, 
| bounding across the sands of his native desert. Our readers 
will judge of the probability of this explanation for them- 
gelves f. 

It follows however from this account of the end and de- 
8ign of the symbol, that the actual type of this sign at first 
was most probably an inTorof6rns, not a centaur. The cen- 
taur of antiquity, a creature half man half horse, seems to 
have been altogether a Grecian conception. The question is, 
how it might come to get into the sphere instead of the 
tmzorofdrns, and when? We are entirely of opinion that it 
was purposely substituted for it by the Egyptians themselves; 
but not until they had become famiharly acquainted also 
with the Hellenic idea of the centaur ; that is, not before the 
epoch of the last revision of the sphere. We 8hall see by and 
by that they borrowed from the Greeks also, and at the 
8ame time, the symbol which till appears on the zodiac, as 
the representative of the eleventh 8gn. In the Grecian con- 
ception of the centaur, the man is part of the horse, and the 
horse is part of the man : in the hippotoxotes each is distinct 
from the other. It might occur to the Egyptians to reflect 
that the motion of the rider on this horse of the sphere could 
never be completely identified with that of his horse, unless 
he were represented as part of the horse, and his horse as 
part of him. The change in. the expression of the idea then 


f Cf. Bailly, Astronomie Ancienne. 
livre vi. $ xvi. p. 173: Cleomedes, De 
Sublimibus, ii. cap. i. 90-93. With 
these observations in Cleomedes, we 
may compare the following statement 
Som Achilles Tatius, Isagoge, $4 18, 
Uranologium, 137. C. D : XaaZaio: 88 
Tepeepybraro: yevouero: ErdAunoay ToU 
hAlov Tdy Bpduor al T&s &pas Fopiſew. 
Thy tyap & Tais lonueplats &pay avrov 
xa# hy Yows Sicpxera: Tdv wokov «is N 
Spovs uepifovow bore Td X' uepos Ths 
&pas Ths & Th lonuepw hudpg Ipoy 


A&yeo0ai Tov Spdpuou Tod 1Alov. A&youo: 


3 rdAw hvI8pds wropelay utfre Tptxovros 


.ptfrre Hptua Babiforros uhrre Yeporros 


« raids Thy wropelay elvai Tov yAlov, 
«al A' oTabiey xabdpoy elvas. 
irty stades in one hour of mean 
(equinoctial) solar time= 24 x 3o, or 
720 in a day; or 72 miles of our mea- 
sure. And 365 x 72= 26280 miles: 
which, on this principle, must have been 
assumed as the circumference of the 
earth. 
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at Iast would be resolvable into the same principle as the 
original conception of the idea itself. 

If however 8uch was really the original meaning of this 
archer of the sphere, it proves very plainly that this process 
of naming the signs must have been going on some time 
when Sagittarius was notoriously the shortest 8sign; as it 
must have been at the epoch of the second Phoenix period. 
The motion of the apsides indeed is very slow; and there- 
fore the changes which take place in the comparative lengths 
of the different months of the celestial calendar are propor- 
tionably slow too. Sagittarius was till reckoned the shortest 
8ign in the time of Cleomedes Þ, 1400 years after this time at 
least. Yet the potion of the apsides too, at this particular 
time, as we have also discovered, was remarkable; and cal- 
culated to make the ingress of the second Phoenix period 
one of the fittest epochs which could have been elected 
for 8uch a business as this of giving names to the igns, 
taken from the most natural and appropriate characteristics 
of each. 

The algebraic symbol of this sign is quite in character 
with this explanation of the representation of it on the 
sphere. Scaliger says it is Sagitta arcui applicata': but in 
reality it is an arrow without a bow ; therefore an arrow 
which must be supposed to have been already discharged. 
But it has a double barb : that is, it is a double arrow : it 1s 
two arrows in one. Consequently it is an arrow of twice 
the 8peed of one; an arrow flying twice as fast as an arrow 
discharged from the strongest bow, and by the arm of the 
strongest archer, would nevertheless fly of itself. We may 
. eamily conceive how deep and intense must have been that 

idea of motion, which the Egyptians desired to express, 
when they thus varied the sensible image and representa- 
tion of it in such different ways; yet each 80 8ignificant in 
itself. 


h De Sublimibus, ii. v. 137. 8: "Er: ovvoSos ob narankhnera &ri &v Tobry 
& Adbuors brra rararkinheras ry Tp Gully Td» fAuov 5 oehhvy, & Aloo: 


Yap 
Jar (5 oeahvy) vol ye xal Tpidxovra ral oxT& hutpais Torro Td (@Siov Tiidy- 


pas Touro Td (wdiov Friepxouevov. el Tos Tov HAlov. 
be rep! 74s Tov Totdrov dpxas yevoo i Ad Manilium, 505. 
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Secrion XI.—On the name of the Tenth Sign, AlyGxepos, 
Atlyav, Capricornus, Aigon ; or the Goat-horn. 

Could any dependence be placed on the statements which 
occur in the monumental history of the Egyptian dynasties ; 
we must 8uppose that the deification of the Goat of Mendes 
was as old as that of the Apis of Memphis, and that of the 
Mneuis of Heliopohs; and therefore that the goat was 
already an object of worship in Egypt before names were 
given to the signs of the sphere, and beiore the epoch of the 
Sothiacal period. In that case, it must have been easy to 
account for the appropriation of the animal symbol of the 
goat to the tenth sign of the sphere, the winter solstice 
sign, corresponding to the 8ign of Cancer at the opposite 
geagon. But for our own part we attach no credit to any 
statement which rests on the 8ole and uncorroborated testi- 
mony of the monuments : and though we do not disbelieve 
in the existence of the Goat of Mendes +, or in its connection 
with the sphere, we do not consider it 80 old, by many cen- 
turies, as the Mneuis of Hehopolis; nor 80 old even as the 
Apis of Memphis ; though it may be as old as the Ram of 
Thebes or Libya. 

The disposition to walk at the head of the flock is cha- 
racteristic of the goat, as well as of the ram. Hence the 
allusion in Jeremiah'; © As the he-goats before the flocks.” 
It may be taken for granted too that the goat was trained 
in the east to follow its keeper as well as the sheep: though 
the testimonies to that fact in the cage of the former are not 
SO NUMETOUS OF 80 clear as those to the 8ame fact in the cage 
of the latter. The goat then might be selected as the most 
appropriate type of the first of a certain division of the 8igns, 
on the 8ame principle upon which the emblem of the Ram 
was chosen to represent the first in the whole 8uccession ; 

k Plutarch, De Iside Ixxiii: Some cum M. Mevdhouos .. Mevdys 38 AE- 
considered the goat of Mendes itself +yera: wap* Aiyunrlos 5 Tpdyos. Chem- 
another representation of the Apis: mis is generally considered the Egyptian 
Abrds 6”Amws* obro dh tyap dv &v Mey- expression of the Greek Pan. Of the 
Syr« Tpdyov Kaxovo:. According to worship of the goat in Egypt, see Philo 
Herodotus, ii. 46. Mendes was the Judzeus, ii. 193. 23—194. 28. De De- 
Egyptian for goat : also the name of cem Oraculis : Theodoret, Grecorum 
the Grecian Pan among the Egyptians: "a. Ik ii. 142. & 85. 
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vis. that divigon which belongs to the superior, in contra- 
distinction to the inferior, hemisphere, and at the beginning 
of the first of which the sun begins to pass from the 8outh to 
the north of the solar orbit. And as it could not fail to be 
observed that, from the time of its entering into this division 
of the ecliptic, it rose every day more and more to the north, 
and mounted every day higher and higher, and described a 
larger and more ample vertical circle in the heavens; this natu- 
ral phenomenon too it might be supposed would be moet fitly 
represented by another of the natural instincts of the goat, 
which makes it delight in chmbing among rocks and hills, 
and browsing on the shrubs and herbage which grow there, 
in preference to the lower grounds 2. In any case, it is much 
more probable that the goat, a domesticated animal of ac- 
knowledged utility in the east, and distinguished by s8uch 
natural characteristics as these, would be selected to repre- 
8ent one of the 8igns of the zodiac, than that the oryx would 
be 80; an animal known indeed to the ancient Egyptians, but 
naturally wild and unreclaimable, and found only amidst the 
8olitudes and rocks of the desert. | 

It does not however appear, (as far as we have been able 
to discover,) that the zodiacal representative of this sign in 
particular ever was the goat, and nothing but the goat. In 
the first place, we do not know that the name of this sign 
was ever any thing but Alyoxepws in Greek, Capricornus in 
Latin : and that does not mean the goat, but the © goat- 
horn,” the © horn of the goat :”? the inference from which 
Estinction must be that, if any part of the figure of a goat 
was known to be asterised in this zodion, it must have been 
only the head at the utmost. In the next place, the figure 
which actually appears on the 8phere, under the name of 
Atlyoxepwes or Capricornus, 1s agreeable to this conclugion : 
viz. one the forepart of which represents the corresponding 
part of a goat, but the hinder part does not. The goat of 
the sphere, like the Hippotoxotes last considered, is a com- 
pound figure ; and its different parts are taken from different 
objects in external nature. And this is one among other 
reasons, and a very convincing reason, that the Agokeros 
of the Egyptian 8sphere could not have been the same con- 
m Cf. Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 17. p. 297. 
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ception as the Pan or Xgipan of Hellenic mythology; though 
the first idea of the Grecian Pan might very possibly have 
been derived from the Agokeros of the 8phere. The, Hellenic 
Pan has as much of the figure of a man as of that of a goat. 
He has the head and shoulders and body of a man, (at least 
of a satyr of antiquity,) standing on the legs and feet of a 
goat. But the Agokeros of the sphere has nothing human 
in its composition at all. It has the head and front of the 
goat ; but its hinder part is 8omething which makes part 
neither of the human figure nor yet of that of the goat. 

According to the usual mode of representing the Capricorn 
of the sphere ; it is composed of the head, and horns, and 
fore-quarters of the goat, and of a sea-animal or 8ea-monster 
behind, which would correspond to the idea of Pristis in 
Latin, or of what must be supposed to have constituted the 
hinder part of a Triton of antiquity : 8 that the representa- 
tive of the tenth sign, on this principle, must have been an 
amphibious conception ; belonging to the animal kingdom of 
the 8ea, as much as to that of the dry land. In our opinion 
however, this representation of it, by means of a figure com- 
posed of a goat and of a Triton, is either a corruption or a 
change of the original and genuine mode of delineating it. 
And though the figure which was laid down on the sphere in 
the first instance was a compound one too, and the front part 
of this compound representation. was actually taken from the 
TpoTopn of the goat ; the hinder part, as we shall 8ee reason 
hereafter to conclude, was borrowed from the scorpion ; and 
what has since been converted into the body and tail of a 
8ea-monster, in this particular zodion was originally the tail 
of a 8corpion. 

In explanation of these facts we may observe in brief, first, 
that as this was the first of the 8x 8igns of the upper hemi- 
8phere, and the first in which the 8un begins to mount 
gensibly higher and higher in the sky ; the goat was pitched 
upon to march at the head of these ix signs, for the 8ame 
reason as the ram to march at the head of the sphere itself: 
and also to symbolize the natural phenomenon perceptible 
at this 8eason of the year, by its own natural instincts and 
characteristics. Secondly, that for the climate of Egypt 
neither the month which corresponded to Sagittarius, nor 
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that which answered to Capricorn, in the heavens could be 
altogether excluded from the number of seed-months ; from 
the number at least of those months during which vegetation 
of every kind was continuing to develope itself, and was still 
in its infant or nascent state, not yet in its adolescent ; much 
less in its matured and perfect 8tate. The Harpocrates of 
Egyptian mythology, the premature birth of their Isis, a 
geven months' child, and brought forth at the winter solstice, 
infirm and tottering in its lower members® above the natural 
weakness of infancy itself; was not 80 much a type of the 
infant sun, i. e. of the un of the tropic of Capricorn, when its 
light and its heat are most feeble, as of the first fruits of 
vegetable life, 8such as sprang up and came into being at the 
winter 80lstice. 

Seed-time in Egypt therefore might begin as early as the 
autumnal equinox, yet 1t must continue, for that climate, as 
late as the winter 8olstice ; and the first 8symptoms of vege- 
table life from such seeds would make their appearance at a 
stated distance of time from the latest of these terms as 
much as from the earliest. Now, whensoever the seed was 
80Wn, it must go through the same natural process of cor- 
ruption and decay, in order to come to life again at last in 
the shape of the plant : and wheresoever and whensoever 
there was vegetable corruption and dissolution, even as pre- 
paratory to vegetable reproduction and renovation, there and 
then there was the power of Typhon, still exerted and &till 
effectual in the same way. For this reason a part of his 
proper 8ymbol in his proper capacity, the scorpion, and that 
part the most expressive of all, the tail of the scorpion, was 
attached to the emblem of the solstice in this instance ; and 
both together were constituted the representative of the 
tenth sign ; the fore part taken from the goat, in reference 
to the sun, and to the place of the sign in the order of the 
8phere ; the hinder part, borrowed from the tail of the 
8corpion, in reference to what was going on, throughout 
the country at large, in this sign, as well as in every other 
gince the autumnal equinox. 

The algebraic 8ymbol of this sgn at firs: &ght appears 
more complicated than any which we have yet considered. 
0 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xix. lxv. 
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Scaliger explains it by cauda Capricorni convolutaP : as if it 
were merely the tail twisted or rolled about itself. But in 
reality this is one more of those ingenious devices of which 
we have already 8een 80 many, in connection with other parts 
of the sphere. It is easy to perceive that the profile of the head 
and horns of the goat enters into this 8ymbol, as much as that 
of the head of the ram into the symbol of Aries, and that of 
the head of the bull into the 8ymbol of Taurus. As to the other 
part compounded with it, in our opinion it is nothing more 
or less than the symbol of turning, the most appropriate 
emblem of the tropic ; (&uch as we have already geen em- 
ployed to characterise the tropic of Cancer ;) hung on one of 
the horns of the goat. The horn selected for this purpose 
consequently was most probably the south horn, because the 
gun at the tropic of Capricorn turns back from the south to 
the north, and not from the north to the south. 


SxcTion XII.—On the name of the eleventh 8ign, 'Y8poxoos : 
"Ydpwr, Aquarius, Hydron; the Water-pourer, or Water- 
man. 

The proper zodiacal representative of the eleventh sign is 
another of those concerning which the greatest uncertainty 
appears to have always prevailed. In the figured represen- 
tation of the s8phere from time immemorial it has always 
been exhibited as an human subject, holding an urn or 
pitcher of some kind, (amphora, urceus, situla,) from which 
it is in the act of pouring out water in a copious stream ; 
80 that the name of the figure, taken from the act just 
represented, has never been any thing but that of the Water- 
pourer or Water-man. 

But with regard to the further question, who was the per- 
80n 8upposed to be exhibited in the performance of such an 
act as this? there mus! always have been great uncertainty. 
The Greeks made various characters out of it ; Cecrops, 
Deucalon, Ganymede, Aristzzusq : the second of which num- 
ber indeed might be traditionally connected with the effu- 
8ion of water on a large scale, through the flood known by 
his name, the flood of Deucalion ; and the third too, as being 


P Ad Manilium, p. 505. xxix : Scholia ad Germanici Ces. Ara- 
q Cf. Hyginus, Poeticwy Astron. i. tea Phenomena, 282. 
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the cupbearer of the gods according to Hellenic mythology, 
might possibly be conceived to have 8omething to do with 
an act of effusion or pouring out. But as to the other two, 
to whom the possession of this s8ign was thus appropriated 
also, Cecrops and Aristzus, we know not through what real 
or imaginary connection between either of these and the 
act itself represented on the sphere, that could have been 
awarded to them ; though reasons might probably be con- 
ceived, competent to connect one of them with this sign, or 
with this 8eagon of the natural year, if not with this act in 
particular ; Cecrops, 6 $:vys, as he was called. 

The best informed of the Greeks and Romans however 
considered the true representative of this 8ign an ignota 
persona ; though they asxumed that his proper office on the 
sphere was this of pouring out water. There is a beautiful 
description of the twelve 8igns in the Thyestes of Seneca 
Tragedus, which we will take this opportunity of quoting : 
and it will be seen from 1t that, while every other has its 
classical name and its characteristic classical associations 
gpecified, the owner of the urn, the representative of the 
eleventh sign, is left without a namer. 

Hie, qui 8acris pervius astris 
Secat obliquo tramite zonas 
Flectens longos signifer annos 
Lapea videbit sidera labens. 

Hic, qui nondum vere benigno 
Reddit zephyro vela tepenti 
Aries preceps ibit in undas 
Per quas pavidam vexerat Hellen. 

Hic, qui nitido Taurus cornu 
Prefert Hyadas, &ecum Geminos 
Trahet et curvi brachia Cancri. 

Leo flammiferis &stibus ardens 
Tterum a ccelo cadet Herculeus. 
Cadet in terras Virgo relictas, 
Justzque cadent pondera Libre, 
Secumque trahent Scorpion acrem. 

Et qui nervo tenet Almonio 
Pennata 8enex spicula Chiron, 
Rupto perdet spicula nervo. 

r Thyestes, 844. 
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Pigram referens hyemem gelidus 
Cadet AEgoceros, frangetque tuam 
Quisquis es urnam. tecum et cedent 
Ultima coli sidera Pisces. 


Now that the figure, 80 represented and 80 denominated, 
has no right to the place on the 8phere which it actually oc- 
cupies, or that it was not introduced into the 8phere by the 
Egyptians themselves, is more than we would venture to 
Say ; and yet notwithstanding we are bound to declare that 
we do not consider this figure of the urn-bearer, and this act 
of pouring out water, to be the idea which they either first 
conceived or first delineated as the representative of the 
eleventh sgn ; nor the actual zodion which first appeared 
in this part of the zodiac to have been that. This may look 
like a paradox, yet we have reasons for what we 8ay ; which 
we $hall proceed to lay before our readers. 

It has pleased the providence of God (which always in- 
tended to bring those truths, which we have been hitherto 
investigating, in due time to light) to preserve for that pur- 
pose the data which were most necessary for it ; in the midst 
too of a thousand dangers and accidents which might at any 
time have caused their destruction. And among the monu- 
ments of antiquity, destined to render this service to the 
cause of truth, and transmitted to our own times in a great 
measure 8afe and 8ound, are the two well known sculptures 
of Denderah, the zodiac of the portico and the zodiac of the 
ceiling, of each of which we hope hereafter to give a more 
particular and circumstantial account ; but with respect to 
which at present we think it 8ufficient to observe that there 
is a gphere, or a zodiac properly 80 called, (as their name 
itself implies,) represented on each, which embodies and ex- 
hibits in an authentic and trustworthy form the last del- 
neation of the kind which was made by the Egyptians 
themselves. 

This zodiac on comparison is found to be the s8ame in 
each ; and if we trace the signs in their order in both, begin- 
ning with Aries, we find them proceed in an uniform manner 
in each, and the figured representations of the signs, the 
zodia properly 80 called, in each instance, to be the same in 
each, (and agreeable too to the account which we ourselves 
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have already given of them,) from Aries the first sign to 
Capricorn the tenth sgn ; and from Capricorn the tenth 
to Pisces the twelfth. 

But with respect to the eleventh sign, the s8ign between 
Capricorn and Pisces in each; we meet with the 8ame re- 
presentation in this part of the sphere, between Capricorn 
and Pisces, in each of these zodiacs ; which must consequently 
have been the proper representative of the eleventh sign in 
each. Had this then always been the figure of Aquarius, we 
must have met with the figure of Aquarius here in each; 
1. e. the figure which we do meet with here in each must 
have been that of Aquarius. Now we do meet with a figure 
at this point of time in each, and a figure the s8ame in each, 
and an human figure too; but not an human figure carrying 
an urn, or emptying water from a vessel of any kind. The 
figure which 1s actually found in each of these zodiacs, next 
after Capricorn on one hand and next before Pisces on the 
other, consequently the proper zodiacal representative of the 
intermediate s8ign, is the figure of a man, at full length, an 
human figure standing erect; the right hand of which is 
gragping a club ; the left hand is holding an animal of 8ome 
kind by the ears; which animal, (to judge from the analogy 
of sinular representations to which we shall refer by and by,) 
appears to be meant for an oryx or a gazelle. 

Now both these animals were familiar to the Egyptians. 
Both were proper 8ubjects of sacrifice among them ; espe- 
cially the oryx ; of which we are told it is the only one the 
representation of which as actually immolated, or offered in 
8acrifice, is to be met with on the sculptures*. No one, we 
think, could deny that the attitude of a figure exhibited in 
this manner, holding an oryx by the ears or the horns with 
the left hand, and grasping a club with the right hand, 
might not be intended of one who was about to perform an 
act of 8acrifice; the 8ubject of which should be this oryx, 
and the instrument of which should be this club. And such 
being the natural explanation of this zodiacal figure, what 
could possibly be inferred from it, except that this part of 
the 8phere, for some reason or other, was connected with an 
act of 8acrifice; and the proper zodiacal representation of 
$ Birch, i. p. 54. 
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this part of the sphere was the performance of this act of 
8acrifice ? 

But in order to the further illustration and confirmation 
of this connection, we must have recourse to the testimony 
of the lunar mansions, particularly those of the third type, 
which only have been transmitted to posterity under proper 
names. In this type, there are four mansions, from the 
xxid inclusive to the xxvth inclusive, the names of three of 
which, if not that of the fourth also, appear to have been 
taken from something connected with an arm and a 8acri- 
fice; that is, with such a representation as this of the eleventh 
8gn of the sphere, in which both an arm and a sacrifice also 
are concerned. The name of the xxud mansion (according 
to Kircher's version of the Coptic) was Brackium Sacrafici# ; 
that of the xxmid, Brackium Absorptum ; that of the xxivth, 
Beatitudo Beatitudinum ; and that of the xxvth, Brackium 
Absconditum. We 8hall 8ee hereafter that the mean longi- 
tude of this xxvth mansion, here denominated Brachium 
Absconditum, B. C. 847 was 309? 37' 20-970: and there- 
fore 500 years before, B. C. 1347, it must have been 302? 
40' 6"'-2. And as the first ten signs of the ecliptic must 
necessarily occupy the first 300 degrees, it is manifest that 
the ingress of this mansion must have fallen in the third 
degree of Aquarius. And the ingress into Aquarius, at this 
time, being as8umed February 2 or 3, at a certain time, the 
ingress into this mansion in the third degree of Aquarius 
would be February 4 or 5. 

To put this however in a clearer light, we must calculate 
the Julian date of the ingress of the mean sun into Aqua- 
rius, at the epoch of the 8econd Phcenix period. 


Ingress of the mean 8un into Aquarius, B. C. 1346, for the meridian 


of the ancient Hehiopolis. 
h wm. $6 
Mean vernal equinox, B.C. 1347, at Jerusalem April 4 15 47 528 
— 15 44 
At Heliopolis _ __ 6. _ April 4 15 g2 88 
Ten months > " bn bs 304 8 go 42 
Mean Hydron 1, B. C. 1346 FF _ Febae 3 © 22 go8 
Equation of the centre .. ho 4 — 2 o 38 318 


True Hydron 1. .. _ " = Jan. 31 23 44 19 
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And this being the date of the ingress, Feb. 2-8, the 
fourth day in Aquarius would be Feb. 5-6. And the mean 
longitude of the &un on that day (302* 57” 25”) would be 
very nearly the mean longitude of the xxvth mansion, type u, 
B. C. 1347 —1346, 302? 40' 6”. 

Now we meet with a tradition in Plutarch t, that Horus 
the 8on of Osiris and Isis was the first to sacrifice to the 
| gun ; and that too on the fourth day of the month : Aeyeras 

$ xad 00a ro TJAlw Terpddr pumos lorapevov TavTOVv TpPATOS 
*Qpos 6 "Ioudos, os Ev Tois Entypapopevors yeveONiors *Mpou yeypa- 
mrat. This tradition connects together Horus, the fourth of 
the month, and a certain gacrifice to the 8wn: and if we 
might only asxume that the fourth of the month, in 8uch a 
cage as this of a stated act of sacrifice to the 8xun by Horus, 
(the type of the seasons of the natural year,) was to be reck- 
oned according to the calendar of the s8phere, and according 
to the ingress of the mean un into the different s1gns; Feb. 
5, as answering to the fourth of Aquarius on that principle, 
would be a date of that description. 

The Egyptian account of the fable of Osiris and Typhon, 
after the death of the former, represented Horus as the 
avenger of his father, and ultimately as the destroyer of Ty- 
phon, but not without a contest ; in which Horus was said 
to have lost an eye, which he recovered only by means of 
the «wn: Kat Acyovory (Alybnmrior) rt Tod "Qpov viv ptv End- 

| rafe vbv & efekiv xaremev 6 Tvp@y Tov 6þ0a\povr * etra ro 

mAlp Tdw Gnedore®, This eye the gun must have restored 
to Horus, as Plutarch himself must have inferred; to judge 
from the gloss which he 8ubjoins to the tradition: ITAnyyv pev 
alutrTopevo. T1Tv kara uiva pelwow Tis oenmvns, Thpwow de Thy 
ken, fv 6 TAs lara, draqvyovon (T1 oe\mpun) Thy ora 
Ths yhs ev0ds xaTakdurtay. 

The popular tradition then relating to this fable handed 
down the belief of some contest between Horus and Typhon, 
in which the former was laid under a great obligation to the 
8un; which he might well be supposed to have acknow- 
ledged, when victorious at last, by some sacrifice to the sun. 


* The context requires cetra T0y JAcoy Td\y daroSouvar. 


t De Iside et Osiride, lu. u Tbid. lv. 
VOL. 111. Dd 
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It appears too that tradition among the Egyptians recog- 
nised the existence of a principle called "ATons, which must 
have been 8upposed to partake of the nature of Typhon, 
8ince it was represented as hostile to Jupiter, and as 8ub- 
dued by him at last only through the assistance of Oxris. 
In this form of the tradition indeed Hellemic mythology is 
mixed up with Egyptian. Apopis however himself is repre- 
8ented as a brother of the 8un : "AAXos $2 AGyos Coriv Alyv- 
TTiwv Gs *AmToTs, nnlov bv Gdelpos, enokeuet To Att, TOv $' 
"Ooww 6 Zeds, ovupaxyoavra rat CVYKATACTPEWApevoy atToE 
TOY TONeuior, Taida Otuevos Auwvuoov Tpoonyoperoer V9, Now 
Apopis, or Apophis, in this fable, is clearly nothing but the 
personification of Darkness ; which 1s opposed indeed to light 
or the 8un, and yet had the 8ame origin as light itself: and 
therefore might be represented as the brother of the sun. 
Horus, the type of light among the Egyptians, is 8ometimes 
represented on the monuments in the act of killing this con- 
trary principle of darkness, 1. e. this Apopis*. There was a 
stated day too in the Egyptian calendar for s8acrificing to the 
gun ; though the date of this day is not exactly known from 
testimony. To as8ume that it was the 6yd67 $0{ovros (the 23d) 
of Phaophi, the day called the birthday of the staff of the 8un, 
(Baxrypias 1Xlov yeveONov,)7 would be precarious. 'This 8tated 
Sacrifice to the 8xun however was connected in 80me manner 
or other with Typhon also : Bovoypira: $© xat AvxoToAira ... 
T6Tava TowOvres Ev Ovolats TOY Te [Tavvi xat Tov Paw pyvos 
EntmAGTTOLTL Tapkonuor vor Fedeuevor. Ev Be Ty Tov nov Ouoia 
Tois oeBopevors Thy Oeov Tapeyyvar, uh popeiv Emi TE Twpart 
xpvola, und' 6ve Tpopyy di86va®. No doubt, in obedience to 
the injunctions of Horus, if he was the first to offer this 
sacrifice, and to institute it ever after: and for 80me reason 
or other in order to connect it with his victory over Typhon, 
of whom the ass was thetvpe. 

There 8eems then to bg good reason to believe that the 
8acrifice of Horus to the an, on the 4th of the month, had 
actually 8ome reference to his contest with Typhon ; im which 
he was assisted and befriended by the sun, as if fighting the 
battle of the 8un against the principle of darkness, as well as 


w De lside et Osiride, xxxvi. y Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, lii. 
x Birch. 1. p. 36. Z Tbid. xxx. 
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prosecuting his particular quarrel with Typhon on his father's 
account. Nor can there be any doubt that the gradual pre- 
dominance of light over darkness, which begins even at the 
winter 80lstice, is very perceptible every where at the ingress 
of the 8un into Aquarius; a mouth after the solstice. 

Here however we may again refer to the commentary of 
the Scholiast on the Aratea Phenomena of Germanicus 
Czsar®, ex Nigidio; (part of which we quoted on a former 
Occagion Þ ;) relating to the ultimate fate of Typhou : © Nam 
post xviii dies dicitur consilium de eo (ﬆ. Typhone) repente 
a dus factum ut interficeretur: ob idque usque hodie in 
Mgypto hos dies id est xvii festos perpetuo annis singulis 
instituerunt, in quibus diebus qui nascitur amplius quam eos 
non vivit. Typhon autem fulmine interficitur ab Apolline in 
templo Agypti Memphis.” 

The Grecian Apollo was the Egyptian Horus : and there- 
fore even this tradition ascribes the death of Typhon at last 
to Horus. But with regard to the other statement con- 
tained in this passage, the institution of eighteen holidays 
m commemoration of that event, which were still observed 
m Egypt; we have met with it nowhere except in this pas- 
Sage: nor with any intimation whatsoever elsewhere, from 
which we could possibly infer that any eighteen days in the 
Egyptian calendar in 8uccession were kept as holidays. If 
this is the meaning of the statement, we should not hesitate 
to 8ay it was mistaken. But possibly this is not its mean- 
ing ; but something different from this, and more probable ; 
yet 8uch as might perhaps have been confounded with this, 
and have given occasion to a misconception and mistatement 
of this kind. | 

Now we consider it sufficient to explain these 18 days, 
that the last of them was a stated holiday, or may well be 
gupposed to have been 80; because it was the day of the 
death of Typhon. Typhon was killed on this day ; and the 
day of the death of Typhon in the estimation of the Egyp- 
tians must be an holiday. We s8hall see by and by however 
that the contest between Horus and Typhon was s8upposed to 
have lasted three days*<, before it was decided by his death ; 


a 285. b Supra Diss. xii. ch. 1. sect. v. iv. vol. ii. 388. c Cf. Plu- 
tarch, De Iside et Osiride, xix. 
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and that the first of these three was the first day of the 8un in 
Aquarius according to the sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 1346, 
Feb. 2; the last was the third in the 8ame, according to that 
sphere also, Feb. 4. Now Feb. 4 is the 18th day from Jan. 18: 
and Jan. 18 is the 181st day from July 22, the first day of the 
Sothiacal Julhan calendar of the Egyptians : that is, Jan. 18 
was the middle of the year in that calendar, and Feb. 4 was 
the 18th day after it. This 8eems to be the true explanation 
of the tradition which dated the destruction of 'Typhon on 
the last day of a certain number of days, 18 in all. The re- 
80lution of the gods, that he should be destroyed, was taken 
at the middle of the Sothiacal year; and executed on the 
third day of the 8un in Aquarius, the 18th day afterwards. 
But with regard to this mystical death of Typhon, on a 
certain day every year; it is to be explained as follows: 
There must in the nature of things be a stated period in 
every year, when not only the preliminary process of com- 
mitting the seed to the ground, but the next part of the 
process, before the actual developement of vegetable life 
takes place, the corruption, the dissolution, and destruction 
of the substance of the seed in the ground, must be supposed 
to be over, There must be a time when the principle of life 
asgerts its ascendancy, and springs into being out of the 
midst of its own death and destruction previously. There 
must be a nascent state of vegetable life preparatory to 
an adolescent; and an adolescent preliminary to an adult 
and a mature one. Now when this first part of the pro- 
cess, which passes beneath the ground, and affects only the 
8eed committed to the ground, was over, the reign of Typhon 
was over: and this termination of his reign was his death. 
The mystical death of 'Typhon then must fall on the confines of 
these two consecutive parts or 8tages of the common process 
of the developement of vegetable life in all its forms in gene- 
ral He must have died just as the one ended and just as 
the other began ; just as vegetable life emerged from the 
ground, out of the death and destruction before going on 
beneath, to pass through the various 8tages of its own full 
and complete developement, which thenceforward awaited it, 
And forasmuch as the great natural instrument in fostering, 
rearing, confirming, and maturing all these incipient efforts, 
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and all these nascent forms, of vegetation, is the solar light 
and heat; it is no wonder that Horus, the type of both, 
should always have been represented as the instrument of the 
destruction of 'Typhon at the proper time ; whatsoever that 
Was. 

And with respect to this time ; it is well known that the 
Egyptians divided the natural year not into four seasons of 
three months each, but into three of four months each : and 
though it has been supposed that this division existed among 
them from time immemorial, we hope to shew, in due time, 
that it was not in reality older than the epoch of the So- 
thiacal period. They gave the name of the season of plough- 
ing or 8owing to the first of these divigions ; that of reaping 
or housing to the 8econd; and that of the water season to 
the third. These names explain themselves. Seed-time 
however in Egypt, as we have seen, beginning at the au- 
tumnal equinox ; the four months which composed this first 
geason, reduced to the celestial calendar, would be the four 
from the ingress of the 8un into Libra to the ingress of the 
sun into Aquarius. The four which composed the 8econd 
diviton would extend from the entrance of the 8wn into 
Aquarius to the entrance of the 8un into Gemini ; and the 
four, which went to the third division, from the entrance of 
the 8un into Gemini to the entrance of the sun into Libra. 

Now it is manifest that according to such a division of the 
year among the signs as this; the proper jurisdiction of 
Typhon over the principle of vegetable life must be confined 
to the first of these divisions. In this first division of the 
year, from beginning to end, in which this preliminary pro- 
cess of ploughing and sowing, and committing the seed to the 
ground, every where and in every way, was still going on; 
Typhon might be said to reign absolutely and without con- 
trol: but not a moment beyond it; that is, as 800n as the 
next division began. His reign must then come to an end, 
in order that the reign of another principle might hen begin. 
The principle of vegetable life must reign as predominantly, 
as exclusively, as irresistibly and without control, through 
the whole of this second division, as the principle of vege- 
table death during the preceding. But in order to this, 
Typhon must be killed ; and his death must be the work of 
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the 8un. His associated and auxiliary principle of darkness 
must be killed along with him, by the predominant influence 
of light: and the death or destruction of both at the proper 
time must fall out critically on the confines of these first and 
second Egyptian divisions of the natural year. 

Now to apply all this to the actual state of the calendar, 
B. C. 1347, at the epoch of the second Phoenix period, when 
the cardinal points all round the year were falling in the 
twelfth degrees of the 8phere of Mazzaroth. The first of 
Zygon in the 8phere of Mazzaroth being dated September 23, 
the 12th of Zygon would be October 4. And this would be 
the ingress of the 8un into Labra, the first of the months of 
the first division of the year, according to that sphere. 
Reckon on then 120 degrees from the 12th of Zygon, in the 
Sphere of Mazzaroth, and 121 days from October 4, B. C. 
1347, and you come to the 12th degree of Hydron mn the 
8ame Sphere, February 2 B. C. 1346: which must conse- 
quently be the date of the ingress of the &un into Aquarius 
in the 8ame 8phere, and the beginning of the first of the 
months in the second division of the natural year according 
to the Egyptians. | 

Now this 1s precisely the time in the natural year when, 
according to the principles of this division itself, as we have 
8een, the power of Typhon, that is of vegetable death and 
destruction, must determine and cease; and the power of 
Osrris, that is of vegetable existence and life, must begin. 
But the Egyptians notwithstanding, for particular reasons, 80 
ordered the fable and its circumstances, that this power 
Should not cease even at this time without a struggle and a 
contest ; in which the ultimate 188ne too, in the assertion of 
the independence aud superiority of the principle of life, 
Should be principally if not entirely due to the powerful and 
paramiount cooperation and agency of the 8zun. They repre- 
sented the contest therefore as waged three days; and the 
victory as decided, by the death of the antagonist principle 
Typhon, only on the third day. But these three days were 
the first three days of this 8econd division of the year itself, 
the first three days of the sun in Aquarius; the stated dates 
of which in the sphere of Mazzaroth and in the calendar of 
Mazzaroth were February 2, 3, and 4. 
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Now, for this last circumstantial particular of the fable, (a 
contest between Typhon and Horus, beginning on the first 
day of this gecond division of the year, and protracted to the 
third, instead of being decided on the first,) in our opinion 
there was probably no reason whatsoever, except the peculiar 
relation of the two spheres, the immoveable sphere and the 
moveable, the sphere of Mazzaroth and the tropical sphere, 
one to the other just at this juncture also; compared with 
that which had existed between them at first. The first and 
original relation of these 8pheres was 8uch that the first 
degrees of the moveable or tropical sphere all round the year 
fell in the fifteenth degrees of the immoveable sphere of 
Mazzaroth : and that relation had subsisted between them 
all through the first Phoenix period. The relation existing 
between them at this time was s8uch that the first de- 
grees of the tropical sphere, all round the year as before, 
were falling, or as8xumed to be falling, on the twelfth 
degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth; and consequently 
the fifteenth degree or fifteenth day in the latter, all round 
the year, was now the fourth degree or fourth day in the 
former. Now the consequence of protracting the contest 
between Typhon and Horus over the first three days of the 
tropical division in Aquarius would be that the day after 
the decision of the contest, by his victory at last, would be 
the fourth day in the tropical Aquarius, and the fifteenth in 
the Aquarius of Mazzaroth : that is, it would fall on the date 
of origination of the tropical Aquarius in the Aquarius of 
Mazzaroth. And since it made a part of the fable also, that 
the consummation of this victory of Horus at last, through 
the assistance of the sun, should be followed by a solemn act 
of 8acrifice to the 8un, and by the institution of a perpetual 
act of sacrifice to the 8un on the s8ame day ever after ; we 8ee 
that the date of this sacrifice would thus be determined to the 
4th of the tropical Aquarius in the Phoenix type of -the se- 
cond edition, but to the 15th of the Aquarius of Mazzaroth 
even in that, and to the first of the tropical Aquarius itself in 
the Phoenix type of the first edition. We are entirely of 
opinion that the stated sacrifice to the sun, the institution 
of which tradition attributed to Horus, on the fourth of the 
month, was intended to go round the year; and was deter. 
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mined in every instance to the fourth of the tropical sign, 
the 15th of the corresponding sign of Mazzaroth : 80 that 
knowing the Julian type both of the tropical sphere during the 
8econd Phoenix period, and also of the 8phere of Mazzaroth 
from the first, we should have no difficulty in assgning the 
Julian dates of these stated days of s8acrifice to the gun, all 
round the year. 

It is an obvious inference from this account, that this 
fable of the contest of Horus and Typhon, whether devised 
at the epoch of the Sothiacal period three years before, or 
not, could not have been apphed to the calendar of Mazza- 
roth, in the manner described, before the epoch of the second 
type of the sphere, B. C. 1347. The first act of sacrifice how- 
ever, 80 performed to the sun on the fourth day of the tropi- 
cal Aquarius, the 15th of the Aquarius of Mazzaroth, would 
be the most important of all. It is that which the Egyptians 
selected to give its peculiar zodiacal representation to the 
8ign of Aquarius itself ; for no reasonable doubt can now be 
entertained that the figure which we meet with on the sphere 
in this szgn must be intended for Horus, who has either 
just 8acrificed an oryx to the sun, or is about to do 80. And 
it must be admitted too that, if such was the figure and 8uch 
the act actually selected to characterize and represent this 
8ign, there cannot be a 8tronger or more decigive proof, from 
the internal evidence of the representation itself, that this 
8ign in particular must have received its name, and have 
been assgned its representative, at the epoch of the second 
Phenix period, when the cardinal points were falling in the 
12th degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth, and when there was 
three days' difference between the original dates of the tropi- 
cal sphere in the sphere of Mazzaroth, and those at this time. 

We s$hall confirm this account, m the last place, by the 
testimony of one of the monumental sculptures. In the 
gallery of antiquities 8elected from the Britizgh Museum, there 
is a remarkable representation© ; which exhibits the figure of 
Horus, standing on two crocodiles, and holding a lion and a 
Scorpion each by the tail in his left hand, and an oryx, or 
gazelle, by the horns or the ears, and also two snakes, in his 


Cc Part i. 39- 40, fig. 69g. See our own engraving of this figure at the end of 
volume iii. No. 2. 
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i right hand. In our opinion, this representation is intelligi- 


ble; though we do not find it explained by the editor of the 
« gallery.” The crocodile, as we have learnt from Plutarchd, 
was the type of 60; of any number of 60; but particularly 
of 60 degrees: and two crocodiles, on this principle, were the 
type of 120 degrees. Now 120? was just the length in de- 
grees of each of the divisions of the year among the Egyp- 
tians, in terms of the sphere of Mazzaroth. These two cro- 
eodiles therefore are here the types of the first division of the 
year ; of the first 120 degrees, or 121 days: a division which 
properly belonged to the jurisdiction of Typhon. The in- 
scription at the back of the representation, as far as it can 
be made out (though it is not very intelligible) appears to 
allade to them as just pierced or killed by Horus. It is 
implied therefore, even by these crocodiles and by their posi- 
tion under the feet of Horus, that the period of the juris- 
diction of Typhon is now at an end. The oryx in the right 
hand of Horus intimates that he has either already offered 
the sacrifice to the sun, which consummated his victory, or 
that he is preparing to do 80. The other figures on the sculp- 
ture admit of a rational and consistent explanation also. 
The scorpion was a type of Typhon; but only in the first 
division of the year. Horus holds that by the tail, to imply 
that this too is now deprived of the power to harm, which 
before resided in its tail. The lion was the type of the mid- 
gummer 8un; the 8un in Leo: and Aquarius 1s the sign dia- 
metrically opposite to Leo; in which consequently the solar 
heat is as harmless and as cherighing as 1t is burning and 
8corching in Leo: and to intimate that too, Horus holds 
this lion also by the tail ; for the tail is that part of the lion 
which most of all sympathizes with its fury when stimulated 
and provoked to an unusual height. Lastly, he holds two 
snakes in his right hand. Now the snake was the emblem of 
the sphere: and two snakes are consequently the emblem of 
two spheres. They are held by the tail, in the right hand 
of Horus, in which also he holds the oryx; to imply that the 
date of the sacrifice of this oryx was the common date of 
these two spheres, the date in which the tails of both might 
be said to meet ; that is, the 15th degree of Mazzaroth and 


d Supra, sect. ix. p. 383. 
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the first degree of the tropical sphere. Such was the proper 
origin of the two spheres in the first and most proper type of - 


each, that of the first Phoenix cycle*. 

To conclude then the account of this 8ign and of its 
representative. The type of Aquarius must be later than 
this of Horus and of the sacrifice to the un : and yet it may 
have been substituted for it by the Egyptians themselves. 
The symbol of this 8sign is the usual hieroglyphical 8ymbol 
for water 8upposed to be in motion ; two or three wavy lines 
between a straight line at the top and the bottom. Such a 
s8ymbol must always have been intended for the zodion of 
Aquarius. If this 8ymbol was the invention of the Egyptians, 
80 must this representation of Aquarius have been. We 
Should be of opinion that the original zodion of the eleventh 
8ign, Horus and the sacrifice to the sun, in the course of 
time was considered by them to involve too. much of the 
esoteric principles of their two spheres, or of the mysteries 
of their own religion, to be generally communicated to the 


* It is mentioned obiter in Moses Chorenensls, (iii. 62. p. 315, Londini, 
1736, Whiston,) that an holiday of a certain kind was formerly observed 
at Alexandria, on the 25th of 'Tybi, which he calls Fesfum vesanum (one of 
the fooleries of the ancient idolatry and superstition of Egypt) dum bestiis 
onerariis coronas imponunt, et cultum jumentis tribuunt, ac far et placentas 
offerunt. 

The 25th of Tybi in the Alexandrine calendar, and in the common years 
of the cycle, coincided with January 20; and January 20 is the 1218t day 
from September 22 inclusive; and September 22, after B. C. 672, was the 
stated date of Zygon in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the first of the three 
divisions of the Egyptian year, from the first of Zygon in the calendar of 
Mazzaroth, to the first of Hydron or Aquarius. + 

We have little doubt that this holiday was observed at Alexandria, as 
the beginning of that division of the year, with the ingress of which the 
reign of Typhon was supposed to be at an end; and crowns or garlands 
might purposely be put on beasts of burden at the 8ame time, (which 
mus include the ass in particular, otherwise subject to 'Typhon,) to inti- 
mate that they too were now emancipated, for the rest of the year, from 
his yoke: and for that reason might well share in the common feestivity 
and rejoicing. 

The Romans had a fes!/um asinorum in their calendar too, which fell 
gome where about the 8ame season of the year, (xviii. kal. Jan., Dec. 15, 
the Coneualia; cf. Plutarch, Quzetiones Romanz, xlviii); and therefore 
might have been borrowed from this Egyptian one. They had another on 
the feast day of Vesta, v Id. Jun.; ee Ovid, Fasti, vi. 249: 311. 


utes 
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world. And having in the mean time become acquainted 


with the Greek fable of Deucalion and the flood, and with 
the Helleme tradition too which attached the flood itself to 
the 8ame season of the year as the eleventh sign of the 
sphere ; they would not have much difficulty in turning the 
Horus of their sphere into the Deucalion of the Greeks, by 
gubstituting the urn or pitcher of water for the oryx which 
he was holding in his hand. And we have little doubt that 
this was done accordingly at the epoch of the last revision 
of the sphere, B. C. 848+. 


* We have already had occasion to mention an Egyptian calendar pre- 
gerved in the Britich Museum ; of which an account appeared in the 
Dublin University Magazine, No. clziv, August, 1846, pag. 1875-191, 
under the title of © the oldest of all almanacs.” The author of this account 
was gome one well acquainted with the language of hieroglyphics ; and 
it would not be difficult perhaps to ass8ign his name. As this calendar 
bears on the questions which we have been considering, and will be found 
to confirm our conclusions ; we embrace this opportunity of making some 
remarks upon it. 

From an entry at the back of it, it appears that it professes to bear date 
on the 28 Pharmuthi in the 56th year of Rameses the Great. But its 
true age is not to be collected from any assumed year of a reign which 
never had a real existence, except in the chronology of the monuments. 
On the contrary, the reign of this king and the 56th year of his reign are 
to be determined by the true age and date of this calendar. 

The result of our preceding investigations has been to ascertain the fact, 
that the period assigned to the proper jurisdiction of Typhon, in the 
natural year and among the s8eagsons, was 121 days, from the autumnal 
equinox, October 4, to the entry of the sun into Aquarius, Feb. 2 : that on 
this day Feb. 2, the first of the 8un in Aquarius, and the first in the 
gecond division of 121 days in the natural year, his ascendancy was 8up- 
posed to expire, and the contest between him and Horus, destined to end 
in his defeat and death, was supposed to begin. 

Here then we observe first of all, that this Julian term, Feb. 2, the 
proper date of the ingress of the 8un into Aquarius or Hydron, in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 1346, being 8upposed to continue a fixed term 
of that kind ever after, would be found after B. C. 672 to have dropt -one 
day, and to have become Feb. 1. 

Next we ohserve that in this calendar, (p. 190) Thoth 26 is marked as 
a bad day ; and this note is attached to it : ** Do nothing at all this day. 
This is the day of the combat of Horus and Typhon.” And that this 
must have been the first day which could be 80 marked, and for such a 
reason, appears from a notice appended to Thoth 2; (p. 187,) shewing that 
day to be partly good, partly bad; or as the translator characterises it, 
G. G. M. i.e. Good, good, middling. It may be inferred then that, if 
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Section XIII.—On the name of the twelfth 8ign, 'IxOves, 
"Ix var, Pisces, Icthyon ; or the Fighes. 

It remains only to consider the zodion of Pisces. This 

will probably give us the least trouble of all. We dismiss 


there was a tated date for the commencement of the combat of Horus 
and Typhon, it was falling, when this calendar was compiled, on 'Thoth 26. 
It appears however, (p. 190.) that the combat was &till continuing on 
Thoth 25 ; consequently that it lasted two days at least. In fact it may be 
inferred that it was supposed to be decided by the victory of Horus, 
only on the third day, Thoth 28: to which the following remark is 
attached : * If thou eeest any thing at all this day, it will be fortunate.” 
So that the character of this day was undoubtedly good : as it must be, if 
Typhon was 8upposed to be subdued by Horus on this day. The combat 
between them then having begun on the 26th, and being still pending on 
the 275th; it could not have been decided at the earliest before the 28th : 
and on this, that is on the third day, it appears to have been decided. We 
find it directed too, that these three days, Thoth 26, 25, 28, should be 
passed by people as travellers in commemoration of the wanderings of 
Isis : and if her wanderiugs thus lasted three days, and no more ; this 
combat of Typhon and Horus might last as long, but no longer. 

Now we have already been made aware of the true explanation of this 
gupposed duration of the contest between Horus and Typhon ; that it was 
purposely made to begin on the first day of the 8un in Aquarius, and was 
purposely made to be protracted three days, in order that it might be de- 
cided on the fourth day of the sun in Aquarius; that is, that it might begin 
in the first degree of the tropical Aquarius, as laid down in the 12th degree 
of the Aquarius of Mazzaroth, according to the proportion exiting de facto 
between them at the epoch of the second Phoenix period, when this fable 
was first invented, and might end in the fourth degree of the former, the 
Igth of the latter, according to the proper proportion of the two spheres, 
as laid down, one in terms of the other, from the first ; the proportion 
of the first Phoenix period ; the proportion of the epoch, B. C. 1847; the 
normal relation of the tropical sphere to the sphere of Mazzaroth at all 
times. 

On this principle, we have ascertained a fixed Julian date, Feb. 2 before 
B. C. 672, and Feb. 1 after, on which this contest between Horus and Ty- 
phon began: and this calendar furniches us with an equable date, coin- 
ciding with this fixed Julian date at the time when it was itself compiled, 
Thoth 26. We have nothing therefore to do, but to determine the time 
when Thoth 26 in the equable style was falling on Feb. 1 in the Juan; 
and we 8hall ascertain the age of this calendar. 

Now there is no time later than B. C. 1350 or B. C. 1347, when Thoth 
26 could have been coinciding with Feb. 1, except Nab. 199, era cyc. 3458 
B. C. 549-Nab. 203 zra cyc. 3462 B. C. 545. Let us as8ume the middle 
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at once all those explanations of the idea or of the name of 
this zodion which derive it from the fish of Syrian mytho- 


year, Nab. 201, ra cyc. 3460, B. C. 547; when the first of the Nabonassa- 
rian Thoth was falling Jan. 5 at midnight : and therefore the 26th on Feb. 1 
at midnight. This coincidence determines the date of the calendar to 
Nab. 201 B. C. 547: and it may be confirmed by the following also. 

There is a date at the back of it, as we have observed, Pharmuthi 28 in 
the 56th year of Rameses. The true age of the calendar being assumed 
to be B. C. 547, reckon on 720 years, equivalent to six periods of 120 
years, or to 81x months recession in the Nabonassarian type of equable 
tume, and you come to B. C. 1267. Call this the 56th year of Ramexes. 
Reckon on, afterwards, 55 years more, and you come to B. C. 1322, which 
on this principle must be his firset. Now this is the Nabonassarian epoch 
of the Sothiacal period itself: and 80 far as a purely arbitrary and facti- 
tious 8ystem of chronology, adapted to an equally false and unreal hig- 
tory, can be aid to follow any certain rule, the reigo of this king, the 
greatest of the monumental kings, the hero of the whole of the historical 
romance consigned to the monuments and sculptures, does appear to havg 
been purposely attached to the Nabonassarian epoch of the Sothiacal pe- 
riod, B. C. 1322. These two coincidences therefore do mutually confirm 
and 8trengthen each other. There is yet another proof of the true date of 
the calendar, which is just as decisive as either of these, if not more 80. 

«* 'The 218t Athyr,” in this calendar, as the translator observes, © was 
throughout fortunate. It was the day of the Panegyry or festive assembly 
of Mu, the 8on of Ra; i. e. light, the son of the 8xun. It was the day 
when Mu and Neith were together *in the cabin of the barge of the sun.*?? 

We consider this a sufficiently plain intimation that the 218t Athyr in 
question was the date of the vernal equinox. Now B. C. 547, Nab. 201, 


 Thoth i falling Jan. 7 at midnight; Phaophi x must fall Feb. 6 at mid- 


night ; and Athyr x March 8 at midnight ; and therefore Athyr 21 March 
28 at midnight; and by the primitive rule March 27 at 18 hours from 
midnight. Our tables will shew that the true vernal equinox for the 
meridian of Jerusalem this year was falling March 27, 17h. gm. 348. 12th, 
and for that of Memphis only 15 m. 44 8. earlier *. It is evident that this 
date might be reckoned from March 27 at 8unset : in which case it would 
coincide exactly with Athyr 21. 

These three coincidences, Thoth 26 and Feb. r, Athyr 2: and March 
27-28, and the first of Rameses the Great, inferentially obtained from the 
date at the back of this almanac, appear to us to fix and determine its true 
age, Nab. 2o1, B. C. 547; which falls in reality in the 14th year of Amasis; 


h. m. 8. 


* Mean V. E. at Jerusalem, B. C. 547, March 29 10 59 52-8 
— 35 46 

At Heliopolis,.......... March 29 10 44 8-8 

Equation of the centre............-- — I 17 50 186 
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logy; the type of the Syrian Derke or Derketo: a much 
later conception than this of the fishes of the sphere. 
The name of the Fishes was given by the Egyptians to the 


{ 
and therefore vindicates an high degree of antiquity to this calendar, but 
not such an antiquity as the hypotheses of the learned translator of it and { 
commentator upon it would assign it. He endeavours indeed to prove 
that its date may go back to B. C. 11767, and mus? do 80 to B. C. 1112 or 
IITI: 1. e. that this latter was the 56th year of Rameses indicated by it, | 
and therefore B. C. 1167-1166 was the first. See p. 188, 189. His con- 

clusion rests principally on the explanation which he gives of a notice 
attached to Phaophi 14 : © This is the day of the asxumption of the crowns 
of Upper and Lower Egypt by Horus.” But to make this appear he is | 
obliged to ass8ume that the chronology of this almanac is the same with 
that of the sculptures in the Memnonium, and at Medinet Habou : an as- 
sumption which in our opinion is precarious and gratuitous. True his- 
tory and true chronology will, of course, be consistent with itself, and will 
he the 8ame under all circumstances. But to expect consistency and 
uniformity in a purely factitious gystem, in which every one was at liberty 
to add and to detract, to alter and to modify, ad libitum, is absurd. 

As to this date of the assumption of the double crown, and on Phao- 
phi 14, we are able to prove that among the number of dies Agyptiaci, 
1. e. nuepas anoÞpades, dies atri, dies religioss, transferred, in the course 
of time, from the Egyptian to the Roman calendar, Phaophi 14 was one: 
which being the case, it never could have been the stated date of 80 aus- 
picious an event as the assumption of the double crown by Horus. If it 
was ever the date of such an event as that, it must be per accidens ; and 
as the simple and natural effect of the revolution of the equable year itself. 
We &8ee no reason why this date of the as8umption of the two crowns by 
Horus should not have been attached to a 8tated season of the natural 
year, just as much as his contest with 'Typhon, and his victory over him at 
last, and his sacrifice to the 8un in commemoration of it: and if 80, to 
Aquarius. And this appears to us to be strongly confirmed by the same 
monumental representation of which we last gave an account (p. 408). 
For besides the other particulars of that representation which we speci- 
fied, there are two 8ceptres also, one on the right hand of Horus, the other 
on the left; one 8urmounted with the papyrus, the other with the lotus. 
Now the lotus was the symbol of Upper Egypt; and the papyrus of Lower 
Egypt. These two sceptres must consequently be symbols in this repre- 
sentation of the double crown ; and as the whole of the rest of this sculp- 
ture belongs to the sign of Aquarius, this part of it must do 80 too. Con- 
8equently the as8umption of the double crown must have been a date in 
Aquarius. 

Now the first of Thoth Nab. 2or, falling on Jan. 7 at midnight B. C. 
547, Phaophi x would fall on Feb. 6 at midnight: and Phaophi 14 on 
Feb. 19 at midnight. And the Julian limits of Hydron, B. C. 547, being 
critically Jan. 21 and Feb. 20, it is evident that Phaophi 14 Feb. 19 was 
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h _ xiith 8ign of the zodiac, in all probability, for three reasons. 

1. Because this was the 8ign which immediately preceded the 
e 

the last day of Aquarius or Hydron. The as8umption of the double 
t crown fell out critically on the last day of Hydron; and the beginning of 
a the reign of Horus over all Egypt, properly so called, fell out on the 
e first day of Icthyon or Pisces : with which sign, as we shall see by and 
r by from the testimony of the lunar mansions, he was always supposed to 

have been specially connected. 


. We shall now therefore briefly review the dates in this calendar ; 8uch 
> of them at least as have been translated : premising however that the 
) calendar is imperfect. It begins on the 19th of 'Thoth and breaks off 
) on the 13th of Pachon, (p. 187.) 


Egyptian Calendar of the date of Nab. 201, B. C. 547. Epoch Thoth 1 
at midnight, Jan. 7. at midnight. 


1 Month, Thoth. Jan. 7 inclusive, to Feb. 5 inclusive. 
Day 1. Jan. 7. 


— 19. —25. 
—23- —29. A fortunate day throughout. We have already ob- 


gerved that Thoth 23 was the date of the mean vernal 
equinox in the year before and in the year after the 
flood : to which circumstance it might owe this dis- 
tinction. 

Day 25. Jan. 31. Good, good, middling. Exode on this day of the 
Lioness to the eastern mountains, p. 189 : which the 
translator understands of the lioness in Memphis. Offer- 
ings to Osiris on this day. 

| Day 26. Feb. 1. First of the days of the combat of Horus and Typhon. 
— 27. — 2. Three days and nights to be passed as travellers, in com- 
— 28. — 3. memoration of the wanderings of Isis. 


ii Month, Phaophi. Feb. 6 inclusive to March 7 inclusive. 
Day 4- Feb.g. A bad day. 


; —23 —28. — 
| —27. Mar. 4. — 
—28. — 6. — 


in Month, Athyr. March 8 inclus. to April 6 inclus. 


Day 13. Mar. 20. Exode of Isis. This date is remarkable as recognising 
Athyr 13 at this time as the stated date of a going forth 
of the statue of Iezis in this month. The 17th was the 

g day 8acred with the Isiaci in every month. At the time 
'Þ of the institution of the Isa, Athyr 17 in the cyclical 
| corresponded to Athyr 12 in the Nabonassarian type. At 
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vernal equinox and always did 80; and therefore at the 
beginning of things, as much as ever after. ui. Because the 


this time, Nab. 201, Athyr 13 in the latter was corre- 
8ponding to Athyr-12 in the former. If the dates in this 
calendar were actual dates, (of which we have our doubts,) 
we think it probable that the Exode of Isis in Athyr was 
purposely attached tothe Nabonassarian date which answer- 
ed to the cyclical Athyr 12. This was now Athyr 13. Every 
120 years it would rise one day ; and B. C. 128 (just 600 
years=120 x5, after B. C. 728) it would be found to have 
risen to Athyr17: and there it is very conceivable it 
might be made to 8top. 

Day 14. Mar. 21. 

— 18. — 25. Exode of Bast. 

— 21. — 28. Panegyry of Mu, 80n of Ra. Mu and Neith together 
in the barge of the 8un. It was the day of the true vernal 
equinox. 


iv Month, Cheac. April 7 inclus. to May 6 inclus. 
Day 2. April 8. A fortunate day throughout. All the gods and god- 
desses rejoicing in the celestial Panegyries. 
It is the epoch of the lunar mansions, April 7 at 18h. 
to April 8 at 18h. Hence its peculiar goodness of cha- 
racter. 


v Month, Tybi. May 7 inclus. to June 5 inclus. 

Day 4. May 10. A good day. 

—12. — 18. Middling. 

—17. — 23. Persons not to wash themselves in water on this day. 

| It is the date of Didymon in the sphere of Mazzaroth, after 

B. C.672; i.e. of the month 8acred to Oeiris and Is, 
both types of the watery principle, especially the latter, 
who was born ey ravvypocs. 

— 20. — 26. Exode of Bast. 


vi Month, Mecheir. June 6 inclus. to July 5 inclus. 
Day r. June6. A fortunate day. Panegyry of the gods and goddesses 
on it. 
The x of Mecheir was the Apis date of July 21 B. C. 
728. That might make it auspicious ever after. Or it 
might make it fortunate at present, that it was coinciding 
with the approaching period of the inundations; being the 
third day in the vith mansion. 
Day 11. June 16. Good throughout. Panegyry of Neith at Sais. It was 
| the day before the Cubit mansion, June 17. 
Day 14. June 19. A direction occurs here : © Don't go out of doors be- 
fore daylight :” implying that the night was dark. The 


i 
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world, as they well knew, was called into existence out of an 
antecedent state of chaos or water; of which nothing could 


new moon, B. C. 547, fell May 28. So that June 19 was 
the 23d luna; when there would be no moon until after 
midnight. 

It is added, © This is the day of looking at the Croco- 
diles pursued by Typhon before the great boat.” 

Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 1. observes, 'Ev 8 'ATo\- 
Awvos To6Xe: (the city of Horus) verouoperoy eort xporo- 
SiXov aye mavrOs EkaoToOVv. huepa 3c wig Onpevoarres 
Goovs fv Suvavras, kat KrEivavTes, GErAVTUKPU TOY Lepou mpo- 
BdXNovos, ral Neyovow Os 6 Tupay Tov "Qpoy uneGpa 
xporxodethos Yevopevos. 

Now Mecheir 14 was just 120 days distant from Phao- 
phi 14; and June 19 from February 19. It is possible that 
the date of the pretended escape of 'Typhon from Horus 
in the form of a crocodile was fixed on purpose just 120 
days from Feb. 19. Typhon must escape from Horus in 
S8OMme manner or other, if he was to be alive again, and 
ready to perform his usual part, at the autumnal equi- 
nox : and he was never more likely to do 80 than just at 
the beginning of the inundation, or under any form 80 
probably as that of a crocodile. 


vii. Month, Phamenoth. July 6 inc. to Aug. 4 inc. 


Day 5. July 10. Exode of Neith in Sais. © They ee the good things 


of the night, at the third hour.” The translator under- 
stands this of the feast of lamps (or Avxvoxata) at Sais, 
of which Herodotus, ii. 62. B. C. 547, July 10, the sun 
would rise at Memphis about 5 A. M. and set about 
7 P.M. 'The length of the night would be 10 hours, and 
every hour 50 minutes long. 'The third hour would con- 
gequently begin about 1 h. 4o m. after 8unset, 8h. 4o m. 
P. M; 1. e. at the expiration of twilight. 'The moon being 
new June 27, the 10 July would be the lunar 13, or 14; 
that is, very near the full: and that would be inconsistent 
with the stated time of a feast of lamps. 


Day 18. July 23. Panegyry of Neith. 
— 23. — 28. Panegyry of Horus. 
— 28. Aug. 2. Panegyry of Osins. 


These dates in Phamenoth fall clear of the Natales 
Apidis, 8upposing those to have been Phamenoth 15, 
B. C. 547. Nab. 201, Ara cyc. 3460, anewered to Apis 
cycle xviii. 2. epoch, Epagomene 5. 


viii. Month, Pharmuthi. Aug. 5 inc. to Sept. 3 inc. 
EC 
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be 80 proper a type as the fisgh, the natural production or 
natural inhabitant of the element of water : the first of ani- 
mals too which had actually come into existence, in connec- 


ix. Month, Pachon. Sept. 4 inc. to Oct. 3 inc. 
Day 5. Sept. 8. Panegyry of Osziris, Lord of 'Tattou. 
— 13. — 16. End of the extant part of the Calendar. 

It is evident, from the above review of the contents of this Calendar, 
that it is quite as remarkable for what it omits as for what it contains, 
and even more 80. None of the really sacred dates is to be found in it; 
and yet every date which it specifies falls clear of them. Nor do we find 
in it the days specified by Plutarch, from the calendar of his own time. 
The translator indeed has not given us the whole of it in his version ; and 
it is to be regretted that he has not. On the whole, we cannot but think 
it extremely open to 8uspicion and doubt, whether the dates mentioned 
in this: calendar are actual dates or not; that is, are dates of days and 
ceremonies as they were actually observed in the Egyptian calendar 
B. C. 547- 

With regard to the date at the back, we should consider it purely a 
fictitious and artificial date; and that it was probably obtained as follows : 

If you reckon from January 7, as the first of Thoth, you come to Sep- 
tember :, as Pharmuthi 28. 


Thoth r. Jan. 7. Tyhi 1. May 7. 
Phaophi 1. Feb. 6. Mecheir 1. June 6. 
Athyr 1. March 8. Phamenoth 1. July 6. 
Chceac 1. April 7. Pharmuthi 1. Aug. 5. 


Pharmuthi 28. Sept. 1. 


And if you reckon 43 days back from Sept. 1, you come to July 20: 
63—43=20. 

Now 720 years from B. C. 547 bring us to B. C. 1267; in which year 
Thoth 1 (Nab.) actually fell on July 6. And if Thoth be called Phame- 
noth, and Phaophi Pharmuthi, Pharmuthi 1, on this principle, would fall 
on August 5. 

July 20 was the Nabon. Thoth 1, B. C. 1322, the s&upposed 18t year of 
Rameses. And the 44th day after (i. e. September 1= Pharmuthi 28) 
was purposely as8umed as the day of his accession, in order that the date 
of the assumption of crowns by him, Phaophi 14, B. C. 1322, might anewer 
nominally to that of Horus, Phaophi 14, B. C. 547. Phaophi 14 really 
answered to September 1, B. C. 1322; just as (on the hypothesis which 
we have been 8upposing) Pharmuthi 28 did B. C. 1267, or B. C. 547. 
Thus this date of Pharmuthi 28 was taken from the actual state of the 
Calendar B. C. 547; but was purposely carried back to B. C. 1267, the 
gupposed 56th of Rameses, in order that it might agree to the same date 
(Septemher 1) at that time, as Phaophi 14, B. C. 1322; and this date that 
of the assumption of the double crown of Egypt by Rameses himseelf. 
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tion with the present s8ystem of things. iii. Because at the 
time of the deluge, when the earth was again reduced to the 
8ame antemundane state of water, the primitive calendar it- 
self was falling in Pisces, and in the 9th or 10th degree of 
Pisces. For the mean vernal equinox was falling on April 12 ; 
and therefore the first of Pisces on March 12: and the 9th of 
Pisces on March 20; which was the date of the first of Thoth 
that year also. 

For these reasons, the Egyptians might determine to give 
the name of the fish to this sign, and ultimately to lay it 
down in the zodiac in the form of the figh. And on this prin- 
ciple it 1s easy to explain why they should have introduced 
two fishes into the 8phere, instead of being content with one. 
They had to represent in this manner a double production of 
the 8ame or a ﬆmilar 8tate of things out of water ; that of 
the antediluvian and that of the postdiluvian world. They 
naturally therefore made use of two emblems of this kind 
for 8uch a purpose. : 

As to the algebraic 8ymbol of this s8ign, we have already 
remarked on its resemblance to that of Gemini. It consists 
of two 8emicircles, turned edgeways one to the other, and 
Joined by a straight line drawn through the centre of each. 
These are either the two halves of which the terraqueous 
globe itself consists, land and water; or, as we rather ap- 
prehend, the two worlds, the world before and the world 
after the flood—individually indeed distinct states of being 
—yet virtually the same, and therefore united in the man- 
ner- in which we have described : in which only two semi- 
circles could be united at all. It might be imagined perhaps 
that these two semicircles were meant of the two halves of 
the 8ame cosmogonic egg : and that would be possble, after 
the mtroduction and reception of the doctrine which taught 
the. production of the universe from an egg of that kind. 
But on this principle there would have been no difference 
between the symbol of Icthyon and that of Didymon ; and 
this we should not consider to be probable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


On the third Pheniz period, and on the third type of the 
gphere. 


SECTION I.—Division of the 8phere m octavis partibus. 


AccorDinG to the tables of our Fasti Catholici, we have 
the mean vernal equinox, for the meridian of Jerusalem, 
B. C. 847, 


h. m. 8s. th. 
March 31 18 47 $52 48 
Subtract . 15 44 
At Heliopolis or Memphis as March 31 18 32 8 48 


At the epoch of the second Phcoenix period B. C. 1347 we 


had the mean vernal equinox for the 8s&me meridian, 
h. m. 8s. th. 


April 4 15 32 8 48 
Subtract .. + 2 


B. C. 847 _ _ 6 March 31 18 32 8 48 


So that at the epoch of the third period it would be found 
falling March 31 18h. 32 m. 8s. 48 th., or about 6 hours of 
mean time after noon, its proper epoch in the Phoenix period 
perpetually. | 

It follows that at this juncture of time the cardinal points 
of the tropical 8phere were falling on the eighth degrees of 
the sphere of Mazzaroth ; critically 80 in the case of the first 
and the most important of all, that of the mean vernal equi- 
nox, and proportionably 80 in each of the other three cases 
all round the sphere. If therefore the tropical sphere was 
revised at this time, as the rule of the Phoenix cycle required 
it to be, and the proportions of that sphere to the sphere of 
Mazzaroth were adjusted afresh according to tle truth of 
the case, as it actually held good at the time; the cardinal 
points of the former must have been laid down in the eighth 
degrees of the latter. From this time forward therefore but 
not before, (the epoch of the third Phoenix period, B. C. 847, 
or at least not later than that,) there might be, and we may 
take it for granted there would be, another delineation of 


% 
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the moveable in terms of the immoveable sphere, actually in 
existence ; the relation of which to the immoveable sphere 
could not be more correctly expressed than by this designa- 
tion of the s8phere which was laid down #* octavis partibus. 
A designation which even as 80 expressed, we should now 
perceive, never was ambiguous, nor calculated to occasion 
any difficulty concerning its meaning ; nothing being in- 
tended and nothing being to be understood by it, except 
that the first term of this moveable sphere was the eighth 
term of the immoveable sphere: the mean vernal equinox in 
this 8phere was now March 31 reckoned from mean noon ; 
the mean 8ummer solstice was July 1; the mean autumnal 
equinox was September 30 ; and the mean winter solstice 
was December 30. And these distinctions, it would also be 
understood, as made and laid down at this time, were true 
to nature; in the first of the number almost critically and 
punctually 80; and in each of the rest according to a cychical 
or positive rule, which could not differ materially from the 
truth of nature, though it could not be absolutely the same 
with it. 

It is evident therefore that Achilles Tatins had good rea- 
80n for his as8ertion that, besides a sphere laid down tn 
quintis decimis partibus, and besides a sphere laid down in 
duodecimis partibus, there was also a sphere laid down 8ome 
time or other in octavis partibus. We might very well how- 
ever have doubted beforehand whether any fourth sphere, 
later than this, and laid down, according to the 8ame prin- 
ciple, in quartis or quintis partibus, much less a fifth sphere 
of later date even than that, and laid down m a s1nilar man- 
ner #n primis partibus, from any extant testimony or allusion 
to its existence, could be 8upposed to have been known to 
the ancients. The fourth Phoxnix period would not bear 
date before B. C. 347, which was only one year after the 
final reduction of Egypt by Artaxerxes Ochus, and after his 
treatment of that country as 800n as it fell again under the 
yoke of the Persian empire ; of which we gave an account 
on a former occasion®. Every thing in Egypt was then in 
confusion, both public and private. The country was full of 
dejection, distress, and despondency : and its religion itself, 
e Supra, Diss. xiii. ch. vi. sect. ii. vol. i. 575. 
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and whatsoever was most characteristic of it, was well nigh 
extinct : its gods and its records had both gone into captivity 
into Persia. This was not the time nor the 8eason when 
guch a thing as a deliberate -revigion of the sphere, attested 
and sealed by a supposed new appearance of the Phcenix, 
(a bird which was necessarily one of good omen, and the 
happy and auspicious harbinger of another prosperous period 
of 500 years,) was either to be attempted or to be executed. 
Besides which the true theory of the Phenix eycle, and its 
proper application in practice, long before this time had been 
laid aside, to make way for a very different doctrine relating to 
the theory, and for a very different rule of administration in 
practice ; not derived too from the ancient Egyptians, but in- 
troduced into Egypt from Chaldza, as we believe : of which 
we $hall have to give an account by and by. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that no authentic testimony is any where 
extant, even to the 8upposed appearance of a Phcoenix, at the 
epoch of the fourth period, according to the old and proper 
measure of the period itself, B. C. 347 ; much less to any 
third type of the sphere laid down at such a time on the 
proper Phoenix principle, #n quartis or quintis partibus. And 
yet it is a 8ingular coincidence that the only third manifes- 
tation of the Phoenix, 8upposed to have been duly attested, 
actually known to the ancients, stands at the distance of 120 
years from. the epoch of this fourth period, B. C. 347 ; for 
we have already determined the date of that third manifes- 
tation to B. C. 227, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I.f 
Nor do we think that this coincidence was accidental, and 
not the effect of contrivance in 8ome manner or other. 

The recession indeed of the tropical points on the sphere 
of Mazzaroth would continue to go on, from the date of the 
third Phoenix period, B. C. 847, just in the 8ame way as 
before ; and though they might be falling in the eighth de- 
grees of the sphere of Mazzaroth B. C. 847, the time would 
arrive when they must be found to be falling in the first 
degrees. This comcidence would be. produced at last by the 
8ngle, but necessary, operation of the law of precestion: and 
whether the two 8pheres should ever be artificially combined 
in that particular state of relation to one another, or not, 
f Supra, ch. ii. sect. iv. p. 234, 235- 
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nature itself would inevitably effect the combination in 
question at last; nature, in due time, would lay down the 
tropical in the first degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth. But 
before this, as we have observed, in strict conformity to the 
Phcoemix rule, there should have been an intermediate com- 
> bination of the two spheres, one in quartis partibus of the 
| _ other: of the fact of which, meanwhile, nothing is known, 
and which we may take it for granted never was actually 
J made. 
1 The 8phere of nature indeed (the natural tropical sphere) 
d 
1 


puns = I er 


can never bear date in any but the first degrees; and the 

ancients who lived to 8ee the first term in the moveable 
- | sphere not only come up to the first in the immoveable, but 
1 | even pass beyond it, and begin to recede upon it, might very 
. well speak of the sphere of their own time as bearing date in 
: primis partibus, and in nothing but primis partibus : but it 
G would be manifest that they could not mean the s8ame thing 
'y by these prime partes in their time, as by the guintedecime 
7 partes, the duodecime partes, or the octave partes of former 
times. Those prime partes must be referred to the sphere 
| of nature; these other parts to the s8phere of Mazzaroth, 
- and to the relation of the sphere of nature to the s8phere of 
Mazzaroth. 
) This coincidence of the two spheres, as we have already 
r observeds, was fast approaching in the time of Hipparchus ; 
; and it is well known that Hipparchus himself dated the car- 
f dinal points of the tropical 8phere #2 primis partibus; of 
1 their own 8phere too, not of the 8phere of Mazzaroth. Thus 

im his commentary on the Phanomena of Aratus, he speaks 
2 of the 8ummer solstice as coinciding with the first degree of 
2 CancerÞ : *Ey Tavry (leg. & airy) T1 Tpoth Toiwuv Thy Gpx1v 
g enExec ToD kapkivov. xal v10 TAv apxalwy Ft palnuariay TAVTWY 
: oxedov 11 TEv mNEloTwv TOWTOv TOv TpoTov © (WOLAKOS KUKNOS 
| dvypyro : that is, 80 that the ingresses into the different s1gns 
t Should fall in the first degrees all round the sphere: a mode 
2 of dividing the sphere, which, as understood of the tropical 
| sphere, was strictly conformable to the rule of antiquity from 
| the first. The 8ame coincidence had already taken place, 
and might now be considered to be past, in the time of Ge- 


E Supra, ch. iv. sect. ix. p- 309. h Uranologium, 212. D. E. lib. ii. cap. iii. 
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minus : and Geminus too lays down the cardinal points in 
primis partibus ; and these partes prime in his sphere can be 
nothing but the prime partes absolutely, the first degrees of 
the 8igns of the natural or tropical sphere. *Eapwh utv ody 
tonuepla yiverac rept Thv T@v avOewv Gxpnv Ev xpiod jug polpa* 
TpoTh ©e Oepih yiverar Tept Thy T@v xavudrwr Enlraow Ev Kapki- 
yov jutg polpai—Kal ent Thv TpeTMNv pwoipay ToD xapkivov Tapaye- 
vopevos (8C. 0 jAws) Thy Oepwwhv TpomNv Totetra . . cat Ent Thy 
ftpornv poipav T@v X1A@v Tapayevouevos Thv pOwoTwpwnhv lon 
peplav Totetra ...... xa Em Thy TpeTNVv poipay Tapayevduevos 6 
As Tod alyorepw Thv Xewuepwnhv Tpomhv Totetrark : just as in 
the Scholiast on Aratus the natural phenomenon of the 
equinox 18 recognised as taking place, where only in the 
natural 8phere it could take place, m the first degrees; 
though this Schohast himself was aware of an artificial date 
of the 8ame thing at this very time in the eighth degrees: 
"Apqorepat de ai tonueplar Ev are yivorrai, al npepar dnnady loa 
Tais vvfiv* tooovra yap mept povas Tas TpwTas polpas). 

Though then Achilles Tatius spoke als of a fourth type of 
the sphere, laid down in primis partibus, he cannot be sup- 
posed to have meant the 8ame thing by a sphere of that 
kind as by any of the three which he mentioned just before. 
Each of those three was a combination of the sphere of 
nature in a certain relation with the 8phere of Mazzaroth : 
this fourth could be nothing of that kind. In defect of an 
artificial standard of reference, like the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
the natural sphere can be referred to nothing but itself : and 
when the 8phere ceased to be revised from time to time, in 
conformity to the original theory of its relation to the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, there ceased to be such an artificial standard 
of reference for it. From that time forward it must be re- 
ferred to itself. It has necessarily a first term of its own ; 
from which every other term in it takes its rise, and on 
which all the rest depend. This is the first point of Aries : the 
ingress of the 8un into the first 81gn of spring : the mean or 
the true vernal equinox. In this sense the natural sphere 
must always bear date in primis partibus. 

To resume however the prosecution of our proper subject, 


i Uranologium, 2. D. cap. i. p. 20. A-B: 1. 8. A. 
k Ibid. 3. A-C. cap. i. Cf. cap. iv. 1 Ad Phenomena, 511-514. 
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which is the third type of the sphere in strict conformity to 
the principles and administration of the Phoenix cycle. No 
characteristic of the sphere of antiquity in point of fact can 
be considered to be better known, or more likely to be. gene- 
rally admitted, than this of its having been laid down, 8ome' 
time or other, and having borne date in 8ome sense or other, 
in octavts partibus; though what was always intended by 
that characteristic distinction has never yet been properly 
understood. 'The Julian correction has made the learned int 
general, and chronologers and astronomers in particular, 
familiar with the fact of the distinction : for it is notorious 
that this distinction was one of the characteristics of the 
Juhan correction, and that the cardinal points in the sphere 
of Czesar were laid down in octavis partibus. We reserve the 
full lustration of this peculiarity for the Roman calendar, to 
which it properly belongs ; but we shall beg leave to produce 
one or two testimonies to the fact itself even at present. 

1. Cardo temporum quadripartita anni distinctione constat, 
per incrementa lucis. augetur hc a bruma, et zquatur nocti- 
bus verno #quinoctio ... hore nune in omni accessione 2qui- 
noctiales non cujuscunque diei significantur : omnesque ee 
differentize fiunt in octavis partibus 8ignorum. bruma Ca- 
pricorn), A. D. viii kalendas Januarii fere: equinoctium 
vernum Arietis : 80lstitium Cancer : alterumque zquinoctium 
Libre ®, 

n. Is namque (s]) cum Arietis szggnum mit, et partem 
octavam pervagatur, perficit 2quinoctium vernum ... deinde e 
Geminis cum init ad Cancrum, qui brevissimum tenet cel 
gpatium, cum pervenit in partem octavam perficit s0lstitiale 
tempus ... in Libre parte octava perficit equinoctium au- 
tumnale ... cum autem incipit a feminibus Sagittaru quz 
pars est attributa Capricorno ad partem octavam brevissi- 
mum cli percurrit spatium : ex eo a brevitate diurna bruma 
et dies brumales appellantur”. 

in. Preterea cum s0l per hos circulos currens iter annuum 
conficere videatur et ab omnium s1gnorum octava parte, ut 
posterius dicemus, incipiat exorirl et ad aliud signum transeat; 


m Pliny, H. N. xviii. 59. p. 285. Architecture Compendium, 
n Vitruvius, De Architectura, lib. ix. xxix. Also, Vegetius, De Re Militari, 
cap. it. p. 269. Cf. cap. vi. ad fin. v.g. 
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neque ulla alia parte 8signi utatur ; recte ipsi quinque circuli 
dividuntur in partes octo®. 

iv. Celum circulis quinque distinguitur, quorum duo ex- 
tremi maxime frigid: ... his utrimque proximi duo paralleli 
vocantur, zque ut ita dixerim distantes udem tropici udem 
s0lstitiales : alter hybernus, per quem s0l transmittens octa- 
vam partem Capricorn solstitium hybernum facit : alter 
#$tivus, per quem 80l octava parte Cancri s8lstitium zsti- 
vum facit. medius est 22quinoctialis, qui octava parte Arie- 
tis equinoctium vernum octava parte Libre autumnale con- 
Stituit P. 


v. Is cum per gelidas hyemes summotus in austros 
Fulget in octava Capricorni parte biformis, 
Tanc angusta dies vernales fertur in horas 
Dimidium atque novem 4. 


vi. At yap Oepwwat Tpotat &v To xapxlvp yivorra, 1 poipav 
avroy To) mAlov emexovTos ... pera ov Thv 1 poipav ToD kapklyou 
TATELPGTEPOS O TjALOS MpOS avakoylav Gpxerar yiveoOa ... paprupet 
Ze 7@ AGyw TouTo 71 Ota Taev wpoNoylwp Evepyela. 7 Yap Tkit TOP 
YvwPuGdvos peTa TO TapalNafai Tov Thu Thv GySom poipay TOY 
Kapklvou OukeTL EMTEKTELVveTaUL GAN GvaoTAaTa "— Atta TODTO Kal 0 
Taos alyorepwros Enexwv poipav 17 O& utv wpay ThVv Nmuepay 
Toter ic de rhv vorras. 

These testimomes, being all later than the Juhan correc- 
tion, are competent to ascertain the actual matter of fact, 
which held good of that correction ; that, for 80me reason or 
other and in 80me sense or other, the sphere of Czsar was 
laid down in octavis partibus. We can now too understand 
what this must always have meant ; viz. the combination of 
a fixed and a moveable 8phere, the first degrees of the latter 
of which were as8umed in the eighth of the former. This 
moveable sphere was no doubt the tropical 8phere : the im- 
moveable, to which it was adapted, was some such sphere as 
the sphere of Mazzaroth, though not that sphere itself: for 


o Hyginus, Poet. Astron. lib. iv. S Ibid. ad 509. Cod. Mosq. in loc. 
cap. ii. De Tropico Cancri. CF. v. iii. Conf. Martianus Capella, viii. 277- 
P Incertus Auctor, apud Censorinum, De Coluris: 278, De Solstitiali : 279, 
cap. 2. Cf. p. 152. end of the chapter. De Aquinoctiali: 279, De Brumali: 
q Manilius, iu. 256. 279, 280, De Coluris: 280, De Tro- 
r Scholia ad Aratum, Phoen. 499. Cf. pico. 
Cod. Moxq. in loc. 
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in the time of Czar the first degrees of the tropical sphere 
were not falling in the eighth degrees of the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth, but in the first. It might be a modification how- 
ever even of the sphere of Mazzaroth, and ultimately de- 
rivable from that: of which more will be s8aid by and by. 
The case of the Julian correction, and of the sphere of Czsar, 
is demonstrative at least that the distinction of a tropical or 
moveable sphere, laid down in the eighth degrees of a fixed 
and immoveable one, having once become matter of fact at 
the epoch of the third Phoenix period, never ceased to be 
recognised down to the date of the Julian correction, and 
long after too: for 80me of the preceding testimonies are 
many centuries later than the Julian correction. 

Sane 8ciendum est, observes Serviust, omnes astrologos 
pro ratione chmatum dissentire in ortu 81derum. Sed ipsa 
diszenso ultra septem dies non procedit : septem enim etiam 
sunt ipsa climata. hinc est, quod solem ad unumquodque 
ggnum aln quintodecimo kalend. die dicunt venire alii quar- 
todecimo : ali infra usque ad octavum : nec quisquam pro- 
cedit ulterius. The astronomy of this passage is doubtless 
bad, if the ortus siderum be understood of the s8tars, and not 
of the signs merely, and of the ingresses of the sun into the 
agns. But there was a foundation, in the matter of fact, 
for the distinction which also appears in it, relating to those 
ingresses; which matter of fact was the actual designation 
of the moveable in terms of the immoveable sphere, first n 
the 15th degrees, then in the 12th, and lastly in the 8th. 
For that to 8uppose the sun to enter a 8ign vin kal. and xv 
kal. respectavely is to 8uppose it to do 80 8even days in one of 
these instances earlier or later than in the other, 1s evident: 
and ym kal. being understood of seven days before the true 
point of the ingress, xv kal. must be understood of fourteen 
days before it : and as the former would describe a tropical 
Sphere laid down in the 8th degrees of a sphere like that of 
Mazzaroth, 80 would the latter one laid down mn the 15th 
degrees. Between one sphere 80 laid down in the 15th de- 
grees, and another laid down in the 8th, we might suppose as 
many 8pheres, analogously laid down, as there are degrees : 
that is, as Servius implies, including either of these two them- 


t Ad Georgica, 1. 205. 
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8elves, 8even in all. And such it appears had been made, (or 
at least imagined, if not made,) as equally real in theory, and 
equally possible in effect and practice ; but not more, it seems, 
than these geven: 8 that it may be taken for granted, on 
the strength of this testimony of Servius, that while no prin- 
ciple was better known, more imphleitly received, or more 
generally acted on, than this of combining a moveable and 
an immoveable 8phere in s0me manner or other, the prin- 
ciple in fact was not of indefinite application. Nor had it 
ever been known to be applied, except between these ex- 
tremes of the 8th and the 15th degrees of the immoveable 
8phere. All the known combinations of the moveable with 
the immoveable sphere, upon such a principle as this, were 
graduated from the 8th to the 15th degree of the latter ; 
none from any higher term than the 15th, and none from 
any lower than the 8th. 

It is certain that in Hipparchus' time the cardinal points 
of the moveable sphere were very nearly coincident with the 
first degrees of the immoveable; and equally 80 that he 
dated the ingresses himself all round the tropical sphere 
in the first degrees; which in his time would be nearly the 
8ame thing both as the first degrees of the tropical and as 
the first of that of Mazzaroth. Columella observes on one 
occagion v: Nec me fallit Hipparchi ratio, que docet s0l- 
stitia et 2quinoctia non octavis 8d primis partibus s8ignorum 
confici. verum in hac ruris disciplina 8equor nune Eudoxi 
et Metonis antiquorumque Fastus astrologorum, qui sunt 
aptati pablicis 8acrificus : quia et notior est ista vetus agri- 
colis con.cepta opinio : nec tamen Hipparchi subtilitas pingui- 
oribus ut aiunt rusticorum litteris necessaria est. This po- 
pular notion of the incidence of the tropical points on the 
8th degrees no doubt existed in Hipparchus' time. It could 
not fail to do 80; if it first came into vogue along with the 
third type of the sphere itself, actually laid down in oc- 
tavis partibus ; and at that time truly and correctly 80: but 
as never after revised and redressed on any similar prin- 
ciple, m Hipparchus' time 8even or eight days in excess of 
the truth. The mistake which Hipparchus desired to set 
right, no doubt, was this popular error ; which still attached 


u De Re Rustica, lib. ix. cap. xiv. $ 12. 
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the cardinal points to the eighth degrees of an obsolete 
sphere. He never could have supposed it impossible for the 
cardinal points, under any circumstances, to coincide with 
the eighth degrees : the first degrees of the sphere of nature 
with the eighth of a sphere of a totally different kind. But 
though this might have been the case once and de facto 
before his time, it had long ceased to be the case in his 
time. 
With respect to the alluzon to Eudoxus and Meton, in 
contradistinction to Hipparchus, which occurs in the 8ame 
: Quare mirari 8atis non possum, s8ays Scaliger ®, cur 
Columella dixerit 8e auctore Metone 80lstitium in octava parte 
Caner1, sicut alia xeyrpa in octavis partibus 8signorum guorum 
statuere, cum res ipsa eum satis refellat. This learned man 
must have understood Columella to mean that according to 
Meton the true cardinal points were dated #2 octavis partibus 
of their respective signs; which certainly, to judge from 80 
much of the calendar of Meton itself as is extant in Gemi- 
nus, would be contrary to the matter of fact. But we do not 
possess the original Parapegma of Meton. We cannot say 
whether that too did not combine a moveable and an im- 
moveable sphere ; the former laid down in a certain relation 
to the latter. There is no inconsistency between a sphere's 
bearing date in primis partibus of its own graduation, and 
yet in octavis partibus of that of another. And this prin- 
cple of the combination of the tropical sphere with the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, or with 8ome fixed 8phere analogous to 
that, was 80 universal in Meton's time, that we can scarcely 
 guppose he alone would pay no regard to it. It should be 
remembered that the date of his own correction, B. C. 482, 
was nearly 100 years earlier than the close of the fourth 
Phcenix period ; for the whole of which the tropical points, 
wheresoever they might be truly falling even in the sphere of 
Mazzaroth itself, would still nominally bear date, as at first, 
mn octavis partibus. It is far from improbable then that Co- 
lamella had good grounds for what he observes in relation to 
the rule of Meton : and that the cardinal points were actually 
marked in his Parapegma, agreeably to the Phoenix rule, in 
the eighth degrees, as well as in the first agreeably to the 


w De Emendatione, ii. 76. D. 
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truth. As to Eudoxus, we ghall 8e, we trust, hereafter that 
the cardinal points in his sphere were actually 80 conformed 
im a very marked and significant manner. 

Scaliger appears to have been of opimion that this pecu- 
har division of the sphere #2 octavis partibus was originated 
among the Greeks; and that its first author was Cleostratus 
of Tenedos : Primus omnium Grecorum eas octavas partes 
Cleostratus Tenedius in 8wo parapegmate prodidit. quod ex 
Plinio et Hygino 8uspicart potius quam colligere hcet*. This 
opinion, after what we have shewn of the nature of the Pho- 
mix rule from the first, and of the differeut types of the 
sphere, each of them synchronous with a distinct Phoenix 
period, laid down in strict conformity to that rule, from the 
first in av* partibus to the third in viii partibus; no one 
can hesitate to 8xy must have been a mistake. Cleostratus 
of Tenedos is mentioned by Scylax of Caryanda, as alive and 
observing at Tenedos, at the very time when he was writing 
his own PeriplusY : and he himself is commonly s8upposed to 
be the 8ame Scylax who is mentioned by Herodotus * as a 


contemporary of Darius Hystaspis *. 


* That Cleostratus was the author of an aorpotoyia appears from Athe- 
nzus, vii. 7. We are told too by Theophrastus that he made use of Mount 
Ida as his observatory, from which to watch the moon and the heavens: 
vi. De Signis, cap. 1. $ 4. 

The passage of Pliny referred to by Scaliger is the following, in which 
he is 8peaking of the ecliptic. Obliquitatem ejus intellexisse, hoc est re- 
rum fores aperuisse, Anaximander Milesius traditur primus, Olympiade 
lvin. 8igna deinde in eo Cleostratus; et prima Arietis et Sagittarii : 
Sphzram ipsam ante multo Atlas: H. N. ii. 6. Cf. Plutarch, De Placitis 
Philos. ii. 12. The meaning of this 8tatement probably is that Cleostra- 
tus' observations, for 8ome reagon or other, were directed to these two 
Signs, Aries and Sagittarius, in particular : but why, does not appear, and 
it 8eems to us useless to conjecture; unless it was because Aries was re- 
cognised even by him as the first 8ign, and yet there was 8omething 
connected with Sagittarius too, to make that interesting to a Grecian 
astronomer also. Possibly it might be its connection with Chiron, whom 
the Greeks certainly considered to be the centaur of the sphere; and 
whose own connection with the ephere, and in the shape of the centaur 
too, might have gomething to do with the sign of Sagittarius in particular. 
Was there, after all, &uch a thing among the Greeks as the sphere of Chi- 
ron? and did that bear date from Sagittarius ? 


x De Emendatione, iv. 267. A. TeveSos «al Ayuhy, 3Oev KAedoTparos 6 
y Geographi Minores, i. Periplus, p. &@oTpoXdyos Cori. 
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Sxcrio0x I1.—On the figuration of the Zoda upon the s8phere 
at the epock of the third Pheamwu period. 


The most important and most interesting fact connected 
with the epoch of the third Phoenix period, and of the third 
type of the sphere, is one which will both continue the his- 
tory of the names imposed on the signs, and complete and 
conclude it also: viz. That at the epoch of this third period 
and third type, the (wa, properly 80 called, the figured re- 
presentations of men or of animals, denoted by those names, 
were actually introduced into the sphere and laid down in 
their proper places therein ; that is, in and upon the signs, 
to which the names of such representations had been already 
given. 

The various parts of the process which must have been 
gone through previously, if it is8ned out in a result hike this 
at last, have been explained. Jt has been shewn that cer- 
tain stars must first have been 180lated from the rest, by 
being enclosed and circumscribed within certain spaces of 
the zodiac called mansions; in order that men might be 
taught to regard 8uch parts of the heavens as distinct from 
the rest, and might be accustomed to look on the stars com- 
prehended within them as peculiar to 8uch spaces. And this 
was done at the epoch of the first Phcenix period. The next 
step was to give names to the 8igns; and 80 to connect 8uch 
and 8wch names and 8uch and such ideas with certain parts 
of the heavens, and with certain stars contained in them, but 
not with others : and this was done at the epoch of the se- 
cond period. The next and the only remaining part of the 
process was to delineate a figure, 8uch as was imphed by the 
name and by the idea attached to the name of the sign, 
within the limits of the sign itself; and thereby to make 
the 8tars also, comprehended in the sign, the asterigm of a 
zodon ; 1. e. an animal figure: a part of the process, which 
after what has been shewn it may be fairly asxumed would 
be the easiest of all at last ; but which, unless the other two 
parts of the process preparatory to it had been gone through 
previously, each in its turn, must have been the most diffi- 
cult. And this last and concluding part of a very curious 
and interesting proceeding, which had been going on from 
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first to last for 1000 years, we believe to have been com- 
pleted, at the epoch of the third Phoenix period, and among 
and by the 8ame people, the Egyptians in general, who had 
already gone through both the former. 

If this opinion is rightly founded, the constellations, which 
pass by the 8ame names as the 8igns, and always have done 
80, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, and the rest, came into being at 
this time; in the shape of those forms at least, and under 
those names. It is not our intention to enter on the con- 
sideration of these names as applied to the constellations. 
Nor indeed is it necessary; for it does not appear that any 
change was made in the names when they were transferred 
to the constellations. It was the 8ame name and the 8ame 
idea in each instance; but common from that time forward 
both to the constellation and to the 8ign. Nor hall we 
enter upon the question, what stars in particular must have 
gone to the constells* 28 in each of these instances, 80 
figured and 80 denominated ; which would involve too many 
astronomical details. All that we 8hall do will be to point 
out, if poss1ble, the general principle on which these different 
asterisgms appear to have been laid down on the s8phere at 
last; the knowledge of which is necessary to recognise and 
distinguisgh them ever after, and to restore or recover them. 
correctly at present. And we shall be content to 1llustrate 
this principle itself only in one instance, that to which it 
would first be applied ; the constellation or zodion of Aries 
or the Ram. 


SECTION ITI.—On the particular constellation of the Ram ; 
and the principle on which it appears to have been laid 
down. 

The first of the signs is Aries or the Ram ; and the first of 
the zodia is Aries or the Ram also. With regard to the 
stars which compose this constellation, to judge from the 
catalogues of Ptolemy®, and of Ulugh BeighÞd, and from the 
traditionary mode of delineating the Ram on the sphere ; 
the first stars 8upposed to make a part of it must have been 
the two on the fore or western horn, known, at present, by 


= Ptolemy, Comp. lib. vii. p. 5o : Delambre, Astronomie Ancienne, ii. 271. 
b Hyde, Syntagma, Ulugh Beighi Tabule, 58-60. 
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the name of y and Þ Arietis ; each of which is a star of the 
third magnitude in Ptolemy®©: the last must have been the 
four, which stand altogether in a line on the 6pporvy.ov or 
tail; the last or most easternly of these being the star 2 r 
Arietis. And the number of degrees of the sphere between 
y Arietis and 2 T Arietis, the first and the last stars of the 
constellation, being 20 or 21 ; this must have been the ex- 
tent. or magnitude of the constellated figure itself, as laid 
down on the zodiac in the first instance ; viz. 20 or 21 
degrees. 

At the epoch of the first Phoenix period, B. C. 1847, the 
most easternly of these 8tars, 2 T Arietis, was 8tanding on the 
vernal colure; that is, m (? 0 O”: and the 8un was in con- 
junction with it at that time, as we have seen, for the meri- 
dian of Heliopolis, on April 8 at mean noon. At this time 
(the epoch of the third Phoenix period, B. C. 847) its mean 
longitude was 13 54' 29-541 : or, as we may assume it, with- 
out any material error, 14% Consequently the mean longi- 
tude of y Arietis was as nearly as possible 14*—21*; that 
is, 353®, 

Now the proportion of the tropical sphere to the sphere of 
Mazzaroth at this time being such that the first degree of 
the former was falling in the eighth of the latter ; it is mani- 
fest that if the tropical sphere, at this time, was bearing date 
in 0? 0' 0” or 36(f, the 8phere of Mazzaroth must have been 
bearing date in 360*—7? or 353%. It follows that, if y Arietis 
at the s8ame point of time was standing in mean longitude 
398”, 1t must have been 8tanding m the first degree of the 
s8phere of Mazzaroth ; im the first degree at least of the 
Iethyon of Mazzaroth, in the eighth degree of which the 
first of the tropical Krion was falling at this time. 

We may very well suppose that this coincidence would 
not be overlooked by the Egyptians ; and therefore that, as 
they could not have laid down the first of these stars, y Ari- 
etis, and the last 2 T Arietis, which measure between them 
the proper extent of the zodion of the Ram on the sphere, 
until the time when the former, by the effect of precession, 
had been brought into 358? of the ecliptic; 80, in the actual 
business of the delineation of this figure on the sign 80 
© Magna Comp. lib. vii. opp. ii. p. 50: Delambre, Astronomie Ancienne, ii. 271- 
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called, they could not have confined themselves to the limits 
of the tropical Aries, but must have purposely begun the 
delineation 8even degrees before it, in the first of the Ic- 
thyon of Mazzaroth ; in the same sign of the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth mn the eighth degree of which the first of the Aries of 
the tropical sphere was actually falling at the time. We 
must infer therefore that, in this business of laying down 
the constellated figures on the sphere at last, they paid as 
much regard to the 8phere of Mazzaroth as to the tropical 
8phere. And as the signs of the former all round the 8phere 
were now beginning just 8even degrees complete before the first 
degrees in the latter ; it is much more probable that the first 
star of every constellation would be asxumed seven degrees 
before the beginning of the tropical sign, called by the 8ame 
name, than in the first degree of that sign itself: at least as 
far as it was practicable, and it could be 80 asxumed without 
prejucice to the actual position of the star at the time. This 
18 8een 1?) have been the case in the first instance of all, that 
of the first star of the first constellation, Aries ; and the ana- 
logy of that first caze must do much to indicate the rule 
which would naturally be followed mm every other of the 
8ame kind. And thus, in this buginess of reducing the 
constellated figures at last to the sphere, it is evident that the 
standard of reference throughout was the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, and not the tropical ; as it had been all along before. 
The mean longitude of 2 r Arietis, A. D. 1802, according 
to our Tables of the lunar mansons, Type m1, is 8een to be 
50? 44" 138”-7 ; and consequently that of y Arietis, (21 de- 
grees less than that) 29? 44' 13”-7. It follows that the first 
star of Aries, A. D. 1802, was to be found im mean longitude 
29? or 30®—which B. C. 847 had stood in mean longitude 
353%. Assuming this datum, and proceeding on the hypo- 
thesis that the first star of every other constellation, B. C. 
847, was laid down, wheresoever it was practicable, 8even 
degrees before the beginning of its proper 8ynonymous s1gn ; 
an astronomer would perhaps be most hkely to recover each 
of these 8tars at present at the distance of 30 degrees from y 


 Arietis 8uccesaively all round the sphere. 


It does not appear that any particular star was standing 
on the vernal colure B. C. 847. The bright star over the left 
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eye of the Ram (a Arietis) however was only one or two de- 
grees west of it. Hipparchus, according to Delambre, de- 
scribed and designated the position of this star, as if ent ro 
Sbyxovs (on the 8nout or nose) of the Ramec; though it is 
always laid down at present over the left eye. * 


. SxcTION IV.—Of the two astrologers of antiquity, Petosiris 
and Nekepso. 
Among the astrologers of ancient times, none appear to 
have been considered greater adepts in their proper science, 


* It may be proper to notice here one or two extraordinary statements, 
which are found on record, relating to certain observations of the Egyptian 
Hermes of very great antiquity. 

One of these is an observation of Aldebaran, or the BulPs eye, in 25* 17 
of Pisces. 'The authority for this is the same Dr. Edward Bernard to 
whom we have already alluded ; and he appears to have met with it in 
gome of the Arabic MSS. at Oxford, with which he was conversant. See 
Bailly, Histoire de I'Astronomie Ancienne ; Eclairciszemens, Liv. iv. $ iv. 
P. 356 : Traite de PAstronomie Indienne, ch. v. F$ xxxviii. p. 138 : ch. ix. 
$xxix. p. 255. 

It is easy to explain this pretended observation. The longitude of Alde- 
baran on the globe is 12* or 13* less than that of S5ra Tauri. Conse- 
quently when S7ra Tauri was standing in longitude 30* Aldebaran might 
be supposed to be 8tanding in longitude 18* : and that was the case B. C. 
1847 at the epoch of the Phoenix cycles. This observation then was pur- 
posely carried back to the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, and of the first type 
of the sphere. 

In the last or third type of the sphere however, the tropical points being 
laid down #n octavis partibus of the sphere of Mazzaroth, 25* 17 of Pisces 
in the 8phere of Mazzaroth corresponded to 18* 17 in the tropical sphere; 
and if this type of the sphere had been in existence B. C. 1847, that 
would have been the longitude of Aldebaran, at that time : 18* 17' of the 
tropical Krion, 25* 17 of the Icthyon of Mazzaroth. It was as easy to 

carry back this third type to B. C. 1847, as a pretended observation of 
Hermes. And that is no doubt the true explanation of this observation. 
The type of the sphere to which it was adapted was true de facto of B. C. 
847 ; and, on the principle of the reditus retro, might be assxumed to be 80 
of B. C. 1847. The longitude assigned in the observation was true or 


e Cf. Delambre, Astronomie Anci- struing ex! roy TpaxhAaov with the el- 
enne, i. 116 : Ptolemy, Opp. ii: Magna lipsis of Tov puyxovs. The head of 
Comp. vii. i. 6: vii. p. 50. Ptolemy's the Ram is bent inwards in such a 
words, in describing this star, are d dorep manner, that a star over its left eye 
Thy x<paAthy by *Imwapxos tm) Tod Tpa- might just as well be described as over 
XhAov (Ti8no:). We apprehend that its neck. 

Delambre made a slight mistake in con- 


ef2 
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none were 80 oracular, and none by general consent were en- 
titled to 8uch deference and respect, as two, of the names of 
Petoziris and Nekepso respectively. Both these names be- 


gpeak an Egyptian origin ; especially the former, which is 
compounded m part with that of Osiris, and therefore im- 
plies that whosoever he was, to whom this name was given, 


nearly 80 de facto of the epoch of B. C. 1847*. And thus the two things 
were accommodated to each other ; a real longitude, B. C. 1847, to a real 
sphere, B. C. 847. 

The other observations also attributed to Hermes, and on the same 
authority, are one of the bright star of Lyra, in the 24* of Sagittarius, 
and one of Cor Hydre, in the q7* of Leo: ee Bailly, Aetronomie Indienne, 
Discours Preliminaire, xxxi—xxxili. Astronomie Indienne, chap. v. 
6. xxxvii. 136—138. Astronomie Mod. i. Eclairciszemens, Liv. v. $. xii. 
587- 

Ptolemy, as Bailly observes, found the former of these 8tars, in his own 
time, in 17* 20' of Sagittarius, and the latter in o* o of Leo. Now 175* 20 
of the Tropical Sagittarius of type iii of the sphere was just the same 
thing as 24* 20' of the Sagittarius of Mazzaroth ; and o* of of the Tro- 
pical Leo, as 7* o' of the Leo of Mazzaroth. It is evident therefore that 
these two pretended observations of Hermes were not in reality older than 
the time of Ptolemy ; and yet were taken directly from the relation of the 
tropical sphere of type ii to the sphere of Mazzaroth,, Those, who 
adopted the hypothesis of the alternate recession and advance of the 
cardinal points within the limits of these 8 degrees {of which more here- 
after), might easily carry back an observation even of the time of Ptolemy, 
in such a sphere as that, to the supposed time of Hermes, contemporary 
with the origin of the sphere itself, B. C. 1847. 


* B.C. 1847 to A. D. 1950=3596 years, 


Table of mean precession in longitude. 
3000 = 41 43 28-623 
500 = 6 57 14771 
go = I I5 6-259 
6 = 5s o417 


Mean V. E. A. D. 1950 .. 3596 = 50 © 50-070 
Subtract .. Sod. = 10-967 
Jan. 1 A. D. 1750. } 
= Dec. 21 A.D. 1749. 


50 © 39-103 


Ul 4 


Longitude of Aldebaran, Jan. 1 A. D. 1750 66 17 55 (Meyer and Maskelyne.) 
Subtract .. 5o © 39 


Longitude Dec. 21 B. C. 1848 . .. 1617 6 
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he could not have been older than the Sothiacal period. 
'Nekepso is often repregented as one of the kings of Egypt ; 
*" and in the xxvith dynasty, according to the monuments and 
to Manetho, (a dynasty of Saites,) there is a king of the 
name of Nechepsos, the second on the list ; whose reign 
Bockh dates B. C. 672, though that was in reality about the 
first year of Pzammetichus, as we have seend. 

Kai roy Ku\Adorw þ0eyyou rai ro Terbouper: 
which shews that Petosiris was known by name to Aristo- 
phanese. Aloxvvbets [lerdoww anyytaro, gays Lucianf of an 
astrologer, whose calculation of his own horoscope had been 
falsified by the event. 

Agra licet jaceat, capiendo nulla videtur 

Aptior hora cibo, nisi quam dederit Petosiriss. 

Speaking of comets, Servius observesÞ, Quorum plenas vel 
pleniores differentias vel in Necepso vel Petosiri si quem de- 
lectaverit quzrat. And Pliny, in like manner, refers to 
them both for the distances of the s8un, and moon, and 
Saturn *. 

Quique magos docuit mysteria vana Necepsus, 
Et qui regnavit 8ine nomine mox Ses806sis.. 

They are however quoted most frequently and in the most 
laudatory terms by Firmicus; whose work, De Astrologia, 
8till extant, seems to have been little more than a com- 
pillation from these two, or others, whom he styles the 
Egyptians and the Babylonians generally, or Abraham, Cri- 
todemus, Orpheus, &c. in particular. 

Ausus 8sum etiam ipse aliquid. . . proferre, ut promitterem 
me tibi editurum quicquid Agyptu veteres sapientes ac di- 
vim viri, Babyloniique prudentes, de vi stellarum ac potesta- 
tibus divinz nobis doctrinz magisterio tradiderunt!— Unde 
nos omnia, que de ista arte Agyptu Babylonuque dixerunt, 
docili germonis institutione transtulmus”—Omnia enim quz 
Zsculapio Hermes Enichnusque tradiderunt, quz Petosiwig 


d Diss. xiii. ch. iv. ect. i. Pp. 169. 
e Apud Atheneum, iii. 81: Cf. Din- k Augonius, Epistole, xix. 409. 1. 20. 


dorf. Fragm. p. 141. Aavatdes, 253. Paulino : Cf. Tertullian, iv. 329g: De 
f Anthologis, iii. 38: Luciani xlvi Anima, 56. 
& Juvenal, vi. 579. 1 Prefatio, p. 2. (Editionis Basilepe, 
h Ad Zneid. x. 272. fol. 1651. 41.) 


i H. N. ii. 21. p. 269: Cf. Bailly m Lib, ii. Pref. p. 15. 
Astronomie Ancienne, Livre vi. $. xiii. 
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explicavit et Necepso, que Abraham, Orphens, et Crito- 
demus ediderunt . . . perlecta pariter atque collects... in 
his perscripsimus libris»— De Decanis: Sic et Necepso, 
AEgypti justissimus imperator, optimus quoque astronomus, 
per ipsos decanos omnia vitia valetudinesque collegit *—Sed 
magnus ille Petosiris hanc partem leviter attigit ; non quod 
etiam eam nesciret, qui jam ad omnia divinitatis gecreta 
accesserat, 8ed eam plenius docere noluit, ne immortalem 
operis 8ui disciplinam in posteros relinqueretP—Neque enim 
divini 11h viri et sanctissme religionis antistites, Petogris et 
Necepsos, (quorum alter impern gubernacula tenuit,) .. . id 
quod nos edituri 8xumus invenire potueruntd—Primum ita- 
que de parte nonagesima, quz a Grecis evernxovrduepos Uicl- 
tur, disputabo ... nam et istum tractatum Petosiris (ut 
mihi videtur) mvido voluit hivore celare*. 

They are also repeatedly referred to by Vettius Valens, 
another astrological writer, whose work entitled 'Av00\oyla 
or Florida has never been published entire ; Petoaris, under 
that name alone, Nekepso gometimes by that name, 8ome- 
times 8wmply as 6 Baot\cvs: and from his references to this 
latter we learn that he was the author of 13 books at least. We 
have gleaned the following allusions to both, and to other 
writers of the same 8stamp, from a cursory perusal of his 
Anthology m MS. 

"AxpeBeorepoy FE BoukGuevos TOv TeEpt evdayuorias T6Trwy (T6- 
Toy) BeBaiGoat, Endveur et (Em) TOv x\mpor Ths TUXNS, Gvayrat- 
GTaTov Kat duvaoTiKOv TOTOY, kalhs Kal 0 Bacothevs Evapyx0pevos 
ev Th ty BiÞPhe wuorixes EdijA@TE K, T. A. Guolws Bt ral 6 Te- 
T00tpts Ev Tos Gpors Edijhwoe TOY T6TOv® — Tov Tept amonulas 
T6nov $6o\mmrov Gvra obre Tletr6oupes obre 6 yvwptuos Baotkeds 
& Trois vniournuacw EauT@Ev Efeimay .... 6 JE Oavuactwraros 
"ABpapos Cv Trois BiBNlows arrodt—"Eort $t xat Erepos Tponos 
GpiOpuos Gpud{arv els TOv Tept (wijs xpovov...ov rat 6 Baothevs 
(supple «at) Ilerdoipes edjAwoe puoTixes Y— Yrodelfopev Fe 

n jv. 84. Of Abram, cf. iv. cap. x. r Tbid. i. p. 212. 

P- 98, from which it appears he was a s Lib. ii. p. 6. obv. Ilepl rAhpov 
writer on the Sphera Barbarica, by Toxns «al 6Tov. 

which Firmicus=means the Chaldaic : t Thid. p. 23. Tep! &nroSnulas, tc Tar 
gee lib. viii. cap. xvii. p. 223. "EpulnTov. 

© jv. Cap. XVI. P. 107. u Tbid. iii. p. 55. Iept GpiOpor xAh- 


P Ibid. 109. pou, 
Q viii. cap. v. P. 216. 
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xabos xat 6 Baoikevs Eompare Tept Khyzarthpos®, «, 7. Ev 
yap Th ty BlBkp 6 Baomkeds peri T0 Tpoouor rat ras rev (Gwv 
(@@v) Ztardfeis x, 7. A*—Kabds ral 6 Nexepo tuapropyoe 
Atywr, «, T. AY —Kat 6 ovyypapeds Eþn «, 7. A*—®nyolp ofv 
6 Baoiheds «,, T.A®—Ol odv Evruyydvopres Tails vþ huGv ouvTe- 
raypevais BiBNors, Tdoas alptoas diexeyxouoas, ph Acyerwcar” 
airy pev Cort To) Baoihtws* Ertpa FT TMerooipews UAAn FE 
Kpirodnuov* xat TEv Norravt—"Oca pt 6 Oararos Baotheds 
elpyxe NexeWw®, 6 Thv apxyy Tomoduevos Ths ty BiBov, Ev Tais 
TPOOUPTETAypevaus vh mnuav rai EAAwv TOvors (corrige BiBNots) 
xaThuafevueva tort «,T.A—O 8 copwraros Kperodnuos Ev TH 
entypaqopevy avrod "Opacts, ouvverrixwrary TmONAGv paprupiey, 
Gpx1v TorauTmv Enotoaro...UANot TE Kats Thuaos rat 'Aoxhynos 
xat ETepot mAEioTord — Onur Goxdnws Ft 6 Tlerdoiws ©— Kabos 
xa? 6 Baomkeds nvifaro &no rev onopluwv 0 Taxvuepds, &yw dE 
AenTojpepeoTepor Thy apxiv ano Tod Oal Þ (ptv or pyvos) Tomod- 
pevos KT. Af — Aeyouor de of nept Tlerootww nuepas Ev Th (dip 
x, T. A. 


SecTION V.—On the doctrine of the alternate regression and 
progression of the cardinal points of the sphere. 

There is a remarkable passage in the ITpoxeipor Kavoves 
of Theon, which we must now proceed to lay before our 
readers. 

"Ewe 3 xat card Twas d6fas Bovovrat ol makaot TEv ano- 
TENETPATIK@GY TE TPOTKA onueia and Twos GpxN)s xpovou els TH 
EnGpeva perakweloVva polpas 1 rat mdAWw TEAS avrTaES VmooTpepew* 
GTep T6 ITrohepaip ov doxet ...Guws ye ExOnoopeda Thv Epodov 
To) Tept TovTov yiouevou adrors Entoyiopor. 

AapBdvovres yep Ta mp0 ths dpxijs Adyovorov Baomkelas ery 
pm, (128,) os Tore ths peylorns perapdoews TEv 17 power 


W Ibid. 56. ITepl xAmarrhpos. Cf. y Ibid. vi. 109. IIpooiuoy. 

Firmicus, Lib. iv. cap. xiv. p. 105 : Si Z Tbid. vii. 129. WWep! xpdrewy Cu- 
enim 8epteni et noveni anni, qui he- mTpdxTwy. 

bdomadici a Grecis atque enneatici a Ibid. 130. 

appellantur, gravia 8emper hominibus b Thid. viii. 142. *ExS00ts T@y Tpo- 
indicunt periculs, quid annus faciet reyudvwy B' dpydvoy. 

Iziji, qui utriusque numeri multiplica- © Thid. ix. 153. TIpooluoy. 

tam... perficit gummam ? d Ibid. 

Hac igitur ex causa Androdas (per e Lib. ix. 155. Ilept xAhpov TUxns. 
syncopen from &Jpodduas) ab Agyp- f Thid. 175. ad calcem, Ilepl wpooro- 
tiis dictus est, quod omnem vitz gub- muon «, 7. A. y 
stantiam frangat atque debilitet. & Ibid. Tepl xpdvwr (ws. 

x Lib. iii. 59. Ilepl xAhpov TUxns. 
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yevouevns els T6 EnGueva, xat Gpxiy NapBarorrev vrooTptper 
xal Tovrots mpooTVerres Ta Gm Ths apyxiis Ths AbyotoTou Baoielas 
Ews Ths AtorAnmriavod Gpxihs Ern Try (313) rat Ta avadidopera Gm) 
AtoxAmriuavor” rat Tov ouvayopever T6Tov (lege T0 Tar) Nap8d- 
vovTeEs, Gs kara T7 (80) &rn jwiis polpas avrov peraxwouuevor, 
(lege advrois peraxwovuevns) Tis yivoperas Ex TOY pEpPLopuod 
poipas Gqapoivres &md poeperv 1, Tas Aowmas Cx Tis Tore 
peraBkoews TEV Tpomicar TpooTOeaot Tails xarahapBavoperans dit 
T@v eipnpevev Wnoopoprey mnlov rat oehrmuns ral TEV TEvTE 
TAav@perer EToxais Þ. 

This passage has not been overlooked in Delambre's history 
of ancient astronomyi: and he has translated it. But he 
appears to have considered it unworthy of 8erious notice ; 
and therefore he has speedily dismissed it. No one indeed 
can read it, and not conclude that it involves either some- 
thing very absurd, or 8omething very curious but very 
mysterious. For our part we look upon it in the latter 
light; and we s$hall therefore endeavour to explain it, if 
possible, and to shew in what manner it bears on the sub- 
jects which we are discussing at present ; and how it is even 
calculated to confirm qQur previous conclusions in a remark- 
ahle manner. 


SecTIonN VI.—On the explanation of the above doctrine. 


The phrase els ra E76pera, which occurs in this passage, 1s 
oppoxed to that of eis ra 1yovuera or Tponyotpera : and the 
former being rendered in Latin by in consequentia, and 
the latter by in antecedentia; astronomers cannot fail to 
recognise in each of these phrases a mode of speaking with 
which they have long been familiar. What Theon himself 
understood by els ra Er6eva is easy to be collected from his 
preceding observations & : viz. a motion along the ecliptic, mn 
the order of the signs; that is, forwards or eastwards, from 
Aries to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini, and 80 on. It 
might have been expected a priors that a motion in this di- 
rection would always have been expressed by els r@ jyovpeva ; 
and the contrary one only by els 7a Erdueva. But, as De- 


b Ptolemei Opera, vi. p. 53. Tlepl i jj. 625, 627. 
TponIs, k Lib. cit. p. 28, 29. 
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_* lambre justly observes |, these phrases were first invented and 
applied not for the sake of characterizing the motion of the 
Sun in the ecliptic, but the paszage of the signs over the 
meridian. It is well known that Aries rises in the sphere, and 
comes to the meridian, before Taurus, Taurus before Gemini, 
and 80 on: all the signs in short wes! of any asxumed point 
of the sphere before the signs eas? of the 8zxme. The name 
of 7youueva or Tponyotuera was given to those parts of the 
gphere which took precedence of the rest, and as it were led 
the way, in these acts of rising and coming to the meridian 
and setting ; and that of endueva to those which followed 
them. 

Now this being the meaning of the phrase els ra Encuera, 
it 1s manifest that by a perdBacs, a motion of any kind or 
change of place, els 7a E7duera, nothing can posgibly be un- 
derstood but a motion or change of place in the natural 
order and 8equence of the signs ; from Aries to Taurus, from 
Taurus to Gemini, and 80 forth, all round the s8phere. And 
8uch a motion or change of place as this being exactly the 
effect produced by precession on the apparent places of the 
8tars, or on that of any asxumed fixed point of the sphere, 
referred to the equinoctial point perpetually ; it is manifest 
that by this phrase, and by this mode of speaking of a uerd- 
Baots els Ta Endpeva, nothing can ultimately be meant but the 
ordinary phenomenon of the precesmion. 

The phenomenon of the precession in itself, and a priort, 
18 one which might be explained in two ways : one, by sup- 
posing the cardinal points of the sphere to be absolutely 
fixed and immoveable, and the stars, by virtue of 8ome pro- 
per motion of their own, to recede further and further back 
from them, in the order of the signs perpetually : the other, 
by supposing the s8tars to stand till and to move neither 
backwards nor forwards, but the cardinal points of the 
sphere to recede on the ecliptic perpetually, contrary to the 
order of the signs. It is well known that this latter is the 
true explanation of the phenomenon ; though it is true not- 
withstanding, and probably was known to the astronomers 
of antiquity (at least in Egypt) as well as to the modern 
ones, that the stars themselves are not absolutely stationary 
in 8pace, but have more or less of what is called proper 


1 Astronomie Ancienne. 
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motion, or motion of their own, which is able to produce a 
real change in their places, totally distinet from the apparent 
change which is the effect of precession. 

The above doctrine indeed does not appear to have been 
fully explained by Theo. He recognises only one motion, 
and that cis r@ Er6ueva ; but 1t 18 clear, to our apprehenson, 
that it mvolved a double hypothesis, of a motion els ra 
ETGueva of this kind, combined with a motion els 7@ Tyovpera 
of the opposite kind ; both going on at the same time too, 
though in different directions and in a different way : and 
that the subject of each of these motions also was 8upposed 
to be the 8same, and 8omething which in reference to each 
must be described and devignated by the rporuxa onueia alike. 
The sphere of Mazzaroth had such points, as well as the 
sphere of nature : and these being 8upposed to be the car- 
dinal points in each, and any one of them in either in a 
given instance to coincide with and to be the same as the 
corresponding point in the other ; 1t was asxumed and mecul- 
cated in this doctrine that when the supposed common point 
of two s8uch spheres, the Trporixov onuetor, or one of the rpo- 
TUK& onueta for the time being, in each, began to go forwards 
im one direction els ra E76ueva, it began to go backwards in 
the other direction eis ra 7youuera. Also that this continued 
to go on, in each direction, until the point m question had 
receded eight degrees els ra Erdueva, and eight degrees els ra 
nJyotpeva : but that then it ceaged, and began to be reversed 
in each instance ; the s8ame point retracing its steps in one 
sphere eight degrees cis T& <Topeva, and in the other eight 
degrees els r& jyovupevo, until it again met and coincided with 
the other in the 8ame point of each sphere from which it 
had et out before. It is imphed also in the above doctrine 
that this phenomenon was to be supposed of perpetual recur- 
rence; constantly repeated and in the 8ame way; and that it was 
no S00ner completed in one instance but it must begin again. 


SECTION VII.—On the date of the introduction of the doctrine 
in question. 

The date of the introduction of this peculiar theory may 
be determined by various tests and criteria, all leading to 
the 8ame resnlt. 

First : The distinction of a double sphere, and of a apkuſ 
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common to both, liable to recede in the one and to go for- 
ward im the other, to the 8ame extent and for the same 
length of time, perpetually, being necessarily implied in the 
doctrine itself ; it could not be older than the first origin of 
auch a distinction ; that is, than the first idea of combining 
as moveable sphere, like the natural or tropical one, with a 
fixed and immoveable one, like the sphere of Mazzaroth. 

Secondly : The cardinal] or principal point common to both 
these 8pheres being 8upposed to be capable of changing its 
place in each to the extent of eight degrees, but neither 
more nor less than eight ; the doctrine relating to this point 
never could have come into vogue before the point of time 
when the cardinal points in the tropical sphere were falling 
in the eighth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth ; nor after 
the time when-they ceased to do 80: that is, it could neither 
be older than the epoch of the third Phoenix period, nor yet 
much later. 

Thirdly : Asuming that the common point in both 
spheres, hable to this alternate advance and alternate reces- 
gion in each, was the true tropical point at the epoch of the 
third Phoenix period ; and that its actual place in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth at that time was in the eighth degree ; it is 
manifest that, according to this doctrine, it was liable to re- 
cede 8—7 degrees on the 8sphere of Mazzaroth in one direc- 
tion, and 8+7 on the 8ame sphere in the other; but no 
further in either direction. It follows that the 1st degree 
in the sphere of Mazzaroth was a fixed hmit, which it might 
reach, but could not pass, in one direction; and the 15th 
degree in the same 8sphere was a smilarly fixed limit, which 
it might attain to, but could not pass beyond, in the other. 
This change of the place then of the s8ame point common to 
both spheres must go on perpetually between certain fixed 
limits in the sphere of Mazzaroth, defined by the 1st the 8th 
and the 15th degrees of that sphere respectively : the most 
important of these being the 8th or the middle degree itself; 
and the change taking place from the 8th to the 1st degree 
on one aide of this middle point, and from the 8th to the 
15th on the other, and back again perpetually and at the 
same time in each instance also. And this being the state 
of the case implied in the doctrine at last ; every one must 
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8ee that ultimately it can be resolvable into nothing but the 


original distinction of the two spheres, the tropical and the 
8phere of Mazzaroth ; the former of which was laid down at 
first m the fifteenth degree of the latter, and, at the epoch 
of the third Phenix period, and as the necessary consequence 
of the precession of the tropical points in the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth meanwhile, was laid down in the eighth degree of the 
latter. It is evident that the first of these impassable terms, 
the 15th degree, must have been determined by the original 
relation of the two spheres; the second, the 8th degree, by 
their actual relation at the time when this doctrine was in- 
troduced; and that the third, the 1st degree, was prescribed 
by the doctrine for itself, as the necessary consequence of 
its own assumptions. 

Fourthly : ' It appears from the statement of the doctrine 
by Theon that both the recession of the point in question in 
one direction, and its progresave advance in the other, were 
gubject to 8uch a law, that the change in its place entailed by 
each amounted to one degree (one poipa) in 80 years. This 
is the most important part of the theory for the determina- 
tion of the time when it must have been first introduced. A 
recession of eight degrees, at the rate of 80 years for every 
degree, would amount to a period of 640 years. Now the 
pas8age itself, which we began with quoting, distinctly attests 
that the change of place was 8upposed to have reached 
its maximum, that is, to have attained to the amount of 


eight degrees, 128 years before the epoch of the wra of. 


Augustus, B. C. 30; and 128+313 or 441 years before that 
of the era of Diocletian, A. D. 284: that is, in either case, 
B. C. 158. It follows that B. C. 158 was the date of the 
time when the precession els T& 1yorpera, that is, from the 
8th degree in the sphere of Mazzaroth to the 1st, had reached 
the first term in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the term which it 
might attain to, in that direction, but could not pass: and 
after attaining to which and coinciding with which it must be 
reversed and 8ucceeded by a contrary motion els T& Enr0peva, 
until it again attained to the 8th degree in the ephere of 
Mazzaroth as before. 

Now, the point which had thus been receding on the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, from the 8th degree to the 1st, being assxumed 
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to be that of the mean or the true vernal equinox, the tropi- 
cal point in the sphere of nature ; we have already seen” that 
| | B. C. 158 this point was actually falling on the confines of 
| | the first term in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the Julian date 
of which was March 23-24. The tate of the case therefore 
B. C. 158 was actually such as is implied in the representation 
of it by Theon: and this coincidence, in our opinion, can 
leave no doubt that B. C. 1658 must have been actually the 
date when the recession, on either side of the fixed term of 
the 8th degree in the sphere of Mazzaroth, at the rate of 
one degree in 80 years, was 8upposed to have attained to its 
maximum. Tt follows that, if we go back 80 x 8 or 640 years 
from B. C. 158, we must come to the point of time when the 
Feces81on 1n either direction must have been zero or 0*: that is, 
must have first begun. And 640 years from the vernal equi- 
nox, March 24 B. C. 158, take us back to the vernal equinox 
March 31 B. C. 798; and from the first term in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, March 24, to the eighth, March 31. These 
coincidences could not be the effect of accident. They 
can leave no doubt that B. C. 798 must have been as truly 
the year when this recession was actually 0, as B. C. 158 
that when it actually amounted to 8 degrees. It must be 
the year therefore mn which this theory was first introduced ; 
and we observe that it is actually later than the third 
Phoenix period, and the third type of the sphere, by 49 
years; as we concluded it might be; though not earher. 
It was as8umed, as we have explained, in the doctrine 
- itself, that while the recession was going on els 7a 1yotpeva, 
from the 8th degree of the sphere of Mazzaroth to the 1st ; 
the progression, els 7@ erdueva, was going on at the 8ame 
time from the 8th degree to the 15th: and that when the 
recession turned back from the lst to the 8th degree m one 
direction, the progression also turned back from the 15th to 
the Sth in the other. The epoch of this reaction in either 
cage being the 8ame, B. C. 158; and the rate of the reaction 
the 8ame also, one degree in 80 years; it was easy to calcu- 
late what allowance must be made for it up to a given time 
later than B. C. 158: a given year, for example, of the zra 


m Supra, ch. iv. $ect. ix. p. 308. 
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of Augustus, or a given year of the ra of Diocletian, later 
than B. C. 158, but before the time of Theon ; which, as we 
have 8een®, appears to have been Dioclet. 80 A. D. 363-364. 
Nothing was necessary except to take the interval between 
B. C. 158 and the given year; and this being divided by 80 
would give the number of degrees to which the reaction had 
accumulated up to the time in question, at the rate of one 
degree in 80 years. And this number being subtracted 
from 8, the remainder, or difference, would be the number of 
degrees to which the reaction must still accumulate before it 
could return to zero or O again. Such is the method pre- 
- 8cribed by Theon; or, at least, prescribed and observed by 
those who adopted this theory. He further subjoined that 
the difference thus remaining in degrees was treated by them 
as & 8standing correction which it was necessary to apply to 
the tables of Ptolemy; as a quantity to be added to the 
longitudes found by the tables of Ptolemy. And thas, it 
appears to us, must have been done solely upon the supposi- 
tion that Ptolemy's longitudes were reckoned from the zero 
point of this alternate recession and progresgon els ra 71you- 
peva and els ra endueva itself ; that is from the 8th degree 
the sphere of Mazzaroth. Ptolemy's longitudes however 
were notoriously reckoned from the 1st degree of the tropical 
8phere, or sphere of nature ; that 1s, from the true epoch of 
longitude, 0? 0 0” of the tropical sphere itself. And this too, 
in our opinion, is or ought to be demonstrative proof that in 
this theory, and according to the peculiar view which it took 
of the relation of these two spheres to each other, the 1st 
degree of the one was the 8th of the other, and vice versa : 
and the normal or rectified pozition of the tropical sphere 
itself was in the 8th degree of the sphere of Mazzaroth*. 


* 'The hypothesis which we have thus been explaining was adopted by 
the Arabian astronomer 'Thebeth Ben Corah of Bagdad, who appears to 
have flourighed in the gth century. ' See the account of his system, in 
Bailly, Astronomie Moderne, i. Liv. vi. { xiii. xiv. p. 227, 228: Liv.vii. vin. 
P- 299, 300.  Eclairciesemens, v. { xii. p. 587—\ xvi. p. 592. He founded 
upon it an imaginary movement of the equinoctial points, backwards and 
forwards, 400 years one way, and 400 years the other way; forming both 


n Diss. xii. ch. iv. 8ect. v. vol ii. 461. 
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Szcrion VIII. —On the doctrine of the Genitura mundi; and 
on the distinction of the planetary houses. 

There are not wanting other proofs of the fact for which 
we are contending ; the actual introduction of the doctrine 
which we have just been explaining, into Egypt at least, in 
B. C. 798: and probably till more decisive proofs. But it is 
neces8ary first of all to give 80me account of the astrological 
distinction of the planetary houses ; that is, of the doctrine 
of the connection of the 8wn and of the moon, and of the five 
planets known to the ancients, with some one or some two of 
the signs of the zodiac, respectively, more than with any of 
the rest. 

According to this theory and to these distinctions, the 
moon had a special and exclusive interest in the sign of 
Cancer; the sun in the 8ign of Leo; but neither in any of the 
other signs bezides : whereas each of the five planets was 
- gpecially connected with two signs. That is, supposing these 
planets to be taken in the order of Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the agns in their natural order ; Mer- 
cury was first of all assigned to Virgo, Venus to Chelz or 
Labra, Mars to Scorpio, Jupiter to Sagittarius, and Saturn to 
Capricorn; but as the 8igns were not all by these means ex- 
hausted, nor each appropriated to a different owner ; in order 
to dispose of the remainder among the same five planets, the 


together a period of 800 years and 8 degrees: to which he gave the name 
. of the © trepidation of the fixed stars,” —trepidatio fixarum, ©* movement 
of trepidation,” motus trepidationis : 
" The trepidation talked, and that first moved,” 

of our own Milton, There is reason however to collect from Albatanius, 
(a later writer than Thebeth,) who also alludes to this hypothesis, but only 
to expoee its absurdity, that the real rate of the movement backwards and 
forwards, or of the oscillation, asgsumed by it, was one degree in 80 years, 
or 10 degrees in the period of 800 years. And this, as we sball probably 
ee by and by, is more agreeable to the Chaldaic origin of the doctrine 
itzelf; according to which the rate of the precession must have been 
azxumed at 10* in 800 years, or 1* in 80. years. According to Averroes, 
quoted by Augustin Riccius, (Bailly, Astron. Mod. Eclaircissemens, loc. 
cit.) the Babylonians, that is the Chaldeans, were really the first authors of 
this doctrine; and that, if we are not mistaken, will appear by and by to 
be the truth. 
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Phoenix period of the Egyptians. 


planets were taken in the inverted order from Saturn to 
Mercury, and the signs in their natural order as before from 
Capricorn to Gemini. The effect of which was that the 
8econd house assigned to Saturn was Aquarius; the second 
of Jupiter was Pisces, the 8econd of Mars was Aries, that 
of Venus was Taurus, and that of Mercury was Gemini. 
And thus each of these five planets became ever after the 
lord of two houses; while the 8wn and the moon mn parti- 
cular never had more than one. 


Planetary houses or domicilia. 


DIS8. XV. © 


Saturn 


Capricorn and Aquarius 


Jupiter Sagittarius and Pisces 
Mars Scorpio and Aries 
Venus Libra or Chele and Taurus 
Mercury Virgo and Gemini. 

Luna Cancer 

Sol Leo. 


It may not be disagreeable to our readers to have this 
s8cheme and as8ortment of the planetary houses laid before 
them as it is poetically described by Nonnus : the time of ; 
which description is just after the death of Dionysos Zagreus, | 
and the deluge®, 8upposed to extinguish the conflagration P 
produced by that event. 

Kat Tre yaiay draoay emer\uoev verios Zevs 
Turrooas veheeoow Gov mov ouparin Yap 
Bpovratos nardyoos Aus puryoaro odATEyE, 
GoTepes 6rrore mavres et oÞþerepoat peldOpors 
xexpeueroy $pduoy elxov* exe rerpatuys Sippe 
yeAos oedyfe Xeovreloy ET YATOY 
innevwy Ev oixoy enmpoxbuca de Bippp 
xdprwov 6xranod3nv rpuputs xuxhouro Zen” 
xal $pooepyy ond we(av lonpepip raps rvrhe 
KvuTpts ano xpeoio peTagThoaTE Kepains 
clapwwdy $6por elxev axeipora Taypoy 'OXypmov. 
yeirey &' neniow mpodyyeoy lorofBionost 
oxopTiov elxev "Apns, perpouperoy aibor. ravpy *, 


* This is illustrated by Cleomedes, De Sublimibus, i. cap. xi. 73. 11. 
Avo elow aorepes al Thy xp6avy rat rh peyedn napan\kouw baaperpourres 
dAmAoces* 6 per yap rod Exopriov 6 $& Tov Tavpov Thy Tevrexasdexdarhy 


o Cf. vi. 366. P vi. 229 $99. q CF. xxxviii. 264. 


————— 


$6xpuos avrixenevOoy ommevor 'Appodirny 

xat TeXeay MuxdBarra $veSexdunvos firs f 

ixOvas aorepderras emerpexey axpovuyos Zevs, 

befirepys Tpimevpoy Exwr Auxadca Myr" 

xai Kpdvos GpBpia vora $ieoTYyer alyorephos 

þeyyel naxvherre duiBpoxos* duet de apy 

wapderich rrepuyeoow Env inoupevos Epps”. 
And again, of the houses of the 8un and the moon in par- 
ticular : 

Odxers 82 x\dvos Fev & dorpdow, *HAos yap 

xamhyevra Xeovra Tapa oraxvodet rovpy 

(wSaxns fornhoe rapaifavra xenevOouv* 

ouypayiou $e NeovToOS EmLORAIpOYTa MPoTome 

xaprwoy avrixehevOov abalmeos alyorephos 

&þ avageatovon dieorhpefe Zehnwm®* 
which 1s intended of the restoration and readjustment of the 
planetary domiciha, after the contest between Jupiter and 
Typhocus or Typhon was over. 

In the description indeed of the seven gates of Thebes, 
dedicated by Cadmus to the seven planets, including the 8wn 
and the moon, Nonnus does not arrange them in the usual 
order, nor in that of the above as8ignation of their houses to 
each of them among the signs: the reason of which may 
perhaps appear hereafter. 

Ovpayiors && 
EnTa mTuNas aveOnyrey ionpiOuowy akyrust 
ioorutrous TpaeTOY pev Es EOTEpLoy KNijun ThEAS 
*Oyrainy ® eneveue mVhny Yhavromed: Myvy, 
Ex ods GyrnOpoio peporvpor, OT: ral avry 
Tavpopuns repbeooa Boa e\drepa Zehnwy 
Tpin\Gov eidos Exouvoa mee: Tpirovis *Aﬀbnvuy. 
&vrepoy *Eppaar Savyet yeirove Mnyys 
S@xe yepas Tveava* Giaypayyas Be Teraprhy 


Erexe: poipay, puepos bv Trav vd8wy. obroc rh "Ape Thy xpday Guo! elow of 
doTepes, ral del xara Tavroy ent Tov dpiforros Ocwporyrat, 6 pev avioxwv 6 
de xaradv6uevos. He means Antares and Aldebaran. 

f Jupiter describes one sign of the zodiac in one year. See 8upra, 
ch. vi. 8ect. i. p. 361. 


r Cf. the Tetrabiblus of Ptolemy, i. Lydus, De Ostentis, 306. 331. 353. 1.1: 
"ep! olxwy. p. 10: Proclus, in Tetra- Incertus Auctor apud Censorinum, 
biblum, i. xx : Porphyry, De Nympha- cap. iii : Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Astro- 
rum Antro, xxii : Macrobius, in Somn. logos, v. 343. $ 34- 


Scip. i. xxi : cf. Saturn. i. 21: Servius, S ji. 654 t v. 67 8qq. 
ad Georgica, i. 33: AEneid, viii. 590 : u Cf. xliv. 39. 
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'HAcxrpmy SacHovros enavupor, Grre Paverros 
ovyxpoos *'HAexrprys dpapuocera. alfpuos atyan *®, 
"HeAiq Tupberre Tuknv dvr@roov nous 

peooaTin aveOyrev, Exel peoos coTt havnrer 
Tepmryv & ”"Apei 8axe, Tope Tpirarny 'Aqpodiry, 
auorepwr ExdrepHev Gnas bacHhuv peoos en, 
yeirova Povpor 'Apna Srarurywor 'Appodirys* 

errmv Znvos &yahua acworepe Kape Koopp 
ieþpavy rupdrhv $ Kpovyov Ndxev eBSopos GoThp. 


which supposes their order to be, 
x Luna s Mars 
2 Mercury 6 Jupiter 
3 Venus 7 Saturn 


4 Sol or Phaethon. 

But in another pass8age too, in the address of Harmonia 
to Venus, and in the description of the horoscope of Beros 
(afterwards Berytus in Phcoenicia), he gives them in this 8ame 
order again, though not the traditionary one m Egypt. 

*Qs $apevmy Odpovve bean ral dpeiBero poby* 
Tiveo Oapoaken py Seidi0t prep eporav* 
6nTa Yap Ev TWAKETTw Ex@ parriia K6opou, 
xal Tivaxes Yeydaow Enavupo. ENTA TNAvnTOY 

Iporos evTpoxdnow peporuuds core Zehmpys* 
$urepos Eppeiao wivaf xpuoeos drove 
oTi\Swv, q ev. Tara Terevxaras Gpyia Oeopar* 
oIvopa odv pebere pod6es Tpiros* bperepou yap 
doTEpos pow Þeper Turor EnTantdpay Be 
TerpaTos *'HeXiow peodupands cor: mNavnror. 
TEprTros epev0idav rTupbers ruchhorerar  Apns* 
xat $acHdwv Kpovidao ariferar ExTos aAnThS. 
EB80pos vypiroow Kpdrov mehev ofvopa airar. 
rois eve rouiha Tdvra pepoppera Ocoqara rdopour 
yodppars ownderre® yipas txdpafes "Oplavs. 

Would we know however the true reason why these 8igns 
were allotted to the respective planets of which they were 
reckoned the domicilia, we must refer to another doctrine 
of antiquity, and a much more esoteric one ; that of the gent- 


* On the monuments of Egypt the records of time were described as 
kept by Thoth on the notched leaves of the palm-branch. The serpent 
too was the emblem of time. Hence this allusion to the yepar 'Opior. 
Cf. however Eusebius, Prep. Evang. i. 10. $ 50. p. 93. 


iadum e&xcroah. Phatthon is the gun. 
xli. 338. 


w This is to be understood of the Pl 
—_ 
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fura mund; itself. For this purpose we shall extract from 
Macrobius more fully the paszage which we quoted in part, 
snpra?, in reference to the original division of the sphere. 

Hanc autem rationem iidem illi cur Arietem, cum in 
sphera nihil primum nihilque postremum sit, primum tamen 
da maluerint, prodiderunt. aiunt incipiente die illo qui pri- 
mus ommum luxit, id est, quo in hunc fulgorem celum et 
elements purgata sunt, qui ideo mundi natalis jure vocita- 
tur, Arietem in medio coli fuisse : et quia medium coli 
guasi mund vertex est, Arietem propterea primum inter 
omnes habitum, qui ut mundi caput in exordio lucis ap- 
parwt. 

Here we may pause a moment, to observe that this idea 
of Aries as the 8idus meridianum, as the gn of the middle 
of the 8ky, thus connected in that position with the origin of 
the world, appears in the following passage of Nonnus also, 
where he is speaking of Typhoeus, the great rival of Jupiter 
for the mastery of the universe* : 


Kat $:dvpovs emt m6vrov am aibepos ixOvas E\xwv 
xp aveoTupante, peogupatoy doTpoy 'OXuprov, 
yeirovos clapeyoio Typavyeos byrdl xuxhov 
aptrranavrevorres iod{(uyoy hap duixhy. 

Macrobius continues : Subnectunt etiam causam cur hec 
ipsa duodecim 8gna adsignata 8mt diversorum numinum 
potestati. aiunt enim in hac ipsa genitura mundi, Ariete ut 
diximus medium colum tenente, horam fuisse mundi na- 
scentis Cancro gestante tune Lunam ; post hunc Sol cum 
Leone oriebatur : cum Mercurio Virgo: Libra cum Venere: 
Mars erat in Scorpio : Sagittarium Jupiter obtinebat : in 
Capricorno*Saturnus meabat. sic factum ut singuli eorum 
8ignorum domini es8e Gicantur in quibus cum mundus na- 
8ceretur fuisze creduntur. 8ed duobus quidem luminibus 
singula tantum signa in quibus tune fuerunt adsignavit anti- 
quitas, Cancrum Lunz Sol Leonem, &c. 

We learn from this passage the nature of the tradition 
handed down in reference to this 8ubject ; viz. that, at the 
gupposed epoch of the natale mundi, each of the five planets, 


as well as the sun and the moon, was in a distinct sign, which 


Y Ch. iv. ect, iv. p. 283 : i. xxi. 110, De Somnio Scip. z j. 180. 
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was considered to have thereby become its own, its proper 
house and jurisdiction ever after; and moreover that Aries 
in particular was on the meridian, thongh the &un was in 
Leo, and the season of the year was not the spring, but more 
than a month after midsummer. Tt will not fail to recur 
to the reader, that at the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, which 
bore date from the mean vernal equinox, the 8un and the 
first point of Aries were actually in conjunction at noon : 
and this coincidence, at the distance of more than a thou- 
8and years afterwards, when this doctrine of the genitura 
mundi was first broached in Egypt, might well be supposed a 
necessary characteristic of the natale mundi ; if it had always 
been understood to have been 80, of the Phoenix cycle. It 
18 at least a 8ngular combination of distinct characters, that 
the world should be assxumed to have come into being at 8un- 
rise on & certain day, as we $hall ee by and by, in August ; 
and yet Aries at the same moment of time to be on the 
meridian : and these coincidences must have been purposely 
adapted to each other. 

There is one omission however in "ao preceding account, 
without supplying which we could not proceed any further 
with our examination of the characteristics of this genifura 
mundz ; and that is, the actual places of the s8un, the moon, 
and the five planets, at this juncture of time, in their respec- 
tive 8igns. For tradition had handed down these too ; and 
though we do not learn them from the preceding testimony 
of Macrobius, we do 80 from the following of Firmicus =. 

Quare ill divini viri atque omni admiratione dignt Peto- 
s8yris Neceps08que, quorum prudentia ad ipsa 8ecreta divini- 
tatis accesst, etiam mundi genituram divino nobis scientize 
magisterio tradiderunt—Mundi itaque gemituramÞ hanc esse 
voluerunt, 8ecuti Asculapium et Anubium quibus poten- 
tisimum Mercurn (Thoth) numen istius scientiz 8ecreta 
commisgit. constituerunt enim 8olem in Leonis parte xvs: 
"—_ in Cancri parte xv*: Saturnum in Capricorni parte 

: Jovem in Sagittarii parte xv*: Martem in Scorpionis 
_ xV*:; Venerem in Libre parte xv*: Mercurmm m 
Virgins parte xv*: Horoscopo in Caneri parte xv®. 8e- 
cundum itaque hanc genituram ... etiam hominum volunt 
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'fata dispom, sicut in illo libro Zsculapii continetur qui 
Mvpioyeveors appellatur. 
There can be no doubt that this was the actual tradition- 
ary account of the genifura mundi among the Egyptians. 
Paullus Alexandrinus, who was writing zra Dioclet. 94, A.D. 
.878©, a little later than Firmicus, has given it in the 8ame 
-way ; only that, from some error in his text, the sun's place 
at the time is 8pecified as the xixth of Leo, instead of the 
xvth; that of Mars is the xivth of Scorpio; that of Venus 
is the md of Libra; that of Mercury is the vith of Virgo: 
and these last may have been changes purposely made. But 
the place of the moon is the xvth of Cancer; that of Saturn the 
'xvth of Capricorn; and that of Jupiter the xvth of Sagittarius; 
agreeably to the account of Firmicus. Sol creatus est, 8ays 
Bede®, in Leoms decima quinta parte, Luna in Cancri decima 
-quinta parte...et hc, he adds, sententia universorum Aigy- 
-ptiorum. Israelitz vero et Chaldzi alio modo sentiunt. dicunt 
enim 80lem in prima parte Arietis creatum. Tt is a critical 
coincidence, to identify this genitura mundi in Firmicus with 
the 8ame thing in Macrobius, that he subjoins to the end 
of it, Horoscopo in Cancri xv* parte. For though @pooxcnos 
1s properly 6 oxoT@v Tas wpas, as Hesychius explains ite, yet 
in its technical 8ense, and in the idiom of the astrologers, it 
meant that degree in a particular 8ign, which was rising or 
-m the ascendant at a given timef: and being attached at this 
particular juncture of the genifura mundi to the xv? of Can- 
cer, it implies that the xvth of Cancer was rising at the time ; 
from which it would follow that Aries would be on the meri- 
dian, as Macrobius supposes it to have been. 
Now whether there was ever a time when the five planets, 
and the sun and the moon, were really thus disposed, all at 
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once, in distinct signs, is another question. That the ancients 
must have believed or professed to beheve that there was, 
appears from this genitura itself. And that they attached 
certain very pecuhar significations and consequences to such 
combinations as these, whensoever they actually took place, 
appears also. Berosus, observes Senecaf,...arsura...terrena 
contendit quando omnia aidera...in Cunereta convenerint, 8c 
8ub eodem posita vestigio ut recta linea exire per orbes 
omnium possit : inundationem faturam quum eadem aide- 
rum turba in Capricornum eonvenerit. We may have occa- 
gion to illustrate this doctrime more at large in connection 
with a future calendar. The peculiar position, described in 
these two instances, is what astronomers mean by the echptic 
conjunetion ; when one planet is 80 disposed relatively to 
another as to be immediately behind it, and 8o to be eclipsed 
by it : in which situation the 8ame right hne would pass 
through the centres of both. It would be only analogous 
to this, to sappose them all situated im the same degree of 
their respective signs, one after another too; and equally 
powerful and efficacious too in some way or other ; yet not, 
it would seem, in the way of destruction or dissolation, but 
of production or conservation, because this was their supposed 
position at the origin of things. 

Firmicns mdeed, i the 8equel of the pazsage Just quoted 
from him, demies that this was the actual position of the 
Stars, (meaning the planets,) at the actual genitura munds ; 
but a certain disposition of the kind of much later date. 
Non fuit, 8ays hes, ista genitura mundi: nec enim mundus 
certum diem habet ortus swi....nec eo usque 8. intentio 
potuit humane fragilitatis extendere ut originem mundi facih 
posset ratione concipere aut explicare : preegertim cum tre- 
centorum millum annorum major &noxardoTarots, hoc est 
redintegratio, per exTipwow aut per xarax\vopor, gpatio per- 
ficiatur. his enim duobus generibus &Toxardoraors fieri con- 
gnevit. namque exustionem diluvium, hoc est Exnoypwow ra- 
rax\vopos, Sequitur...voluerunt itaque, he continues, lunam 
(ita) constituere ut primum 8 Saturno conjungeret, ut que 
temporum traderet principatum.—And then to Jupiter, and 
afterwards to each of the rest in its turn : in which case, as 

f Natur. Queest. iii. xxix. 1. Opp. v. T Lib. iii. cap. i. p. 47. 
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Saturn was suppoed to be in the xvth of Capricorn, and the 
moon to set out from the xvth of Cancer, by the conjunction 
in question would properly be meant an opposition ; the xvth 
of Cancer being 180? from the xvth of Capricorn; the xv? 
of Leo 180? from the xvth of Aquarius, the house of Ju- 
piter; and 80 on. In this criticizgm however of the genitura 
handed down by tradition, Firmicus seems to have forgotten 
what he told us himself, that Petogiris and Nekepso were but 
the oracles of Asculapius and Anubis; and Asculapius and 
Anubis were the interpreters of Thoth, in delivering these 
thangs to posterity : 
Que Phebo pater omnipotens, mihi Phoebus Apollo— 
Aus Tpoprrns 8 cont Aofias narp6s. 

And Thoth must have known the true genitura mundi, 
whether Petosiris or Nekepso could have done 80 or not. 
Besﬀides which, the conflagration and the deluge, the fatal 
cycle to which he alludes, were the destined modes or instru- 
ments of the destruction of an existing order and s8ystem of 
things: a totally different thing from its firs! production. 
He was no doubt mistaken : and this genitura, true or false 
m itself as it might be, was nevertheless proposed and 
beheved as the actual genitura of the existing 8tate of 
things : and whatsoever an union of the planets in one house 
might portend, a disposition of each in its own house, and in 
the same degree of its own house, and at the same time, must 
have been 8upposed the most auspicious and promising, and 
the most agreeable to the order of nature, of all ; inzxomuch 
as it characterised the very beginning of things, the natale 
mund: itself. 

As8uming then that the time when this doctrine was first 
introduced into Egypt was really B. C. 798; whether there 
was any thing peculiar in the relative pozitions of the five 
planets at that particular juncture of time, we cannot under- 
take to ay: yet 80me more competent person, whose curi- 
osity may be excited by what we have already 8aid on this 
aubject, or what we have still to 8ay concerning it, may 
possibly think it worth his while to inquire. 'The same or a 
gmilar peculiarity however is supposed to have characterised 
the position of the 8wn and the moon too, at the same 
juneture of time: that is, the moon is supposed to. have 
been in the xvth degree of Cancer, and the 8un in the xvth 
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of Leo: and this is a character the truth or falschood of 
which, for a particular year, and a particular time of a given 
year, we may perhaps be competent to put to the test of 
calculation for ourselves. It is manifest that the un is 
locally in a given degree of a given sign only on one day in 
every year ; the moon must be 8 on 12 different days in 
every year: but the moon cannot be in the 8ame degree of 
the same aign as the sun, on the 8ame day, more than once 
i every year; nor in a given degree of one 8ign on the 8ame 
day on which the sun is in the 8ame degree of the next 8gn, 
more than once in any year. If there was any day then, 
B. C. 798, on which the moon was actually in the xvth de- 
gree of Cancer, and the 8un in the xvth degree of Leo, 
at the s8ame time, and that can be ascertained; that day may 
bid fair to be the day actually intended by this doctrine 
of the genitura mundi, which, as we have 8een reason to 
conclude on other grounds, was first broacbed in Egypt in 
this year. C 

This problem therefore we shall endeavour to 8olve in due 
time. We observe however that we consider ourselves jus- 
tified in asxuming that by the xvth of Cancer and by the 
xvth of Leo we are not to understand the xvth of the tropical 
Cancer, or the xvth of the tropical Leo; but the xvth of 
the Cancer of Mazzaroth, the viith of the tropical Cancer ; 
and the xvth of the Leo of Mazzaroth, the vuith of the 
tropical Leo. We asxume too that by the xvth of the for- 
mer, or the vuith of the latter, mm each mstance, we are to 
understand the end of the xivth of the one, the vuth of the 
other, the middle point between the xivth and xvth, the vath 
and the. vuith exactly. The moon was posited exactly at the 
end of the xivth degree, and exactly at the beginning of the 
xvth, of her proper house; and the 8wn correspondently in 
his. The Juhan date of the coincidence, of which we are in 
gearch, is pointed out to us at once by these as8umptions. 
It is the Julian date of the xvth degree in the Leo of Maz- 
zaroth ; and the Julian date of the 1st degree of that sign in 
that 8phere being July 25, that of the xvth must have been 
August 8. 

Now that the moon and the 8&un must have been 80 situ- 
ated on this day, as the genitura mundi supposes, might be 
generally inferred from the fact of the solar eclipse in the 
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* 3 Tables of Pingre, Nov. 7, 10h. 4. x. for the meridian of 


Paris, Nov. 7, 11 h. 55 m. 41 ec. for that of Heliopolis, B. C. 
798. We have considered it however of sufficient import- 
ance to calculate the new moon of August for this meridian 
B. C. 798 expressly ; and that calculation will be found in 
the appendix to our last volume. It appears from it that 
the date of the mean conjunction for that meridian was 
August 11, 1h. 31 m. 26s.; and that of the true, August 10, 
12h. 30m. 138-3 mean time, August 10, 12h. 27 m. 268-9 
apparent time. But with respect to the problem proposed, the 
true or the asxumed place of the 8wn and the moon, at the 
proper time, whatsoever that was, August 8 two days before 
this, we could not enter upon it at present, not being yet in 
possession of the necessary data; for we have 8een reason to 
conclude that the mean longitude of the moon in particular 
from the epoch of the Phoenix cycle downwards was reck- 
oned according to a standard pecular to the Phoenix period, 
and true de facto of the epoch of the period itself, and as- 
gumed to be still true at this time also, B. C. 798 ; of which 
standard and of which asxumptions we have not yet had a 
proper opportunity of giving an account. We must reserve 
this calculation therefore for the present. All that we shall 
8ay in reference to it beforehand is that when it comes to be. 
made, and m conformity to the necessary conditions of the 
case, the 8un and the moon are actually found to have been 
disposed in their respective houses, and relatively to each 
other, as the doctrine of the genitura mund? supposed them 
to be; the former at the end of the seventh and at the be- 
ginning of the eighth degree of the tropical Leo, the-latter 
at the end of the seventh and at the beginning of the eighth 
degree of the tropical Cancer. There cannot be any ques- | 
tion then that, if the coincidence of which we are in search 
actually characterised any one day B. C. 798, that day must 
have been August 8. 

The sun's place at sunrise for the meridian of Hehopolis 
August 8 this year was consequently the first point of the 
eighth degree of Leo, the first of the fifteenth of Mazzaroth ; 
the moon's the first of the eighth of the Cancer of the former, 
the first of the fifteenth of the Cancer of the latter. This point 
of the Cancer of Mazzaroth would necessarily rise before the 
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other of the Leo of Mazzaroth : and it is easy to 8ee from 
the globe itself, (previously rectified for the latitude of the 
ancient Heliopolis, 30? N.) that, when 97” of the ecliptic is 
rising, 353? of the echptic stands on the meridian. Now 
353? of the ecliptic, as we have shewn, was the first de- 
gree of Aries, the constellation 80 called, as laid down on 
the sphere B. C. 847 ; and it must have been still nearly the 
8zme B. C. 798. It follows that the first degree of Aries, 
(both the constellation 80 called, and the Krion of Mazza- 
roth at this time,) was precisely upon the meridian, just as 
the fifteenth degree of Cancer was coming to the horizon. 
It must be admitted that this is a critical coincidence ; that 
the horoscope should have been attached to the 15th of Cancer, 
at the time of this genitura, (that is, that the 15th of Cancer 
at that moment should have been coming to the horizon,) and 
yet the first degree of Aries, whether Aries the constellation, 
or the Krion of Mazzaroth, should have been at the same 
moment on the meridian alsv. This comcidence could not 
have happened, unless the xvth of Cancer at this time had 
been attached to 97” of the ecliptic, and the 1? of Aries, or 
of the Krion of Mazzaroth, to 353? of the 8same*. 


* Firmicus indeed observes that the virtue or influence of the horoscope 
was not limited to the particular point or degree which happened to be 
rising at a given time, but propagated or extended itself through the next 
30 degrees which followed it. Ortus est pars horoscopi, que in omnis 
geniturz tempore ab orientali parte primum emergit, ac per triginta de- 
inceps partes educitur, quz a Grecis dyaro\y appellatur*, And again: 


Primus est-locus, id est illa pars in qua horoscopus est constitutus. . . 


hic locus, ab ea parte in qua fuerit horoscopus, vires 8uas per residuas 
partes triginta extendit ; est autem cardo primus, et totius geniture com- 
pago atque 8ubstantia, quz reliquis aditum prebet *. 

These very explanations and distinctions however shew that the name 
of the horoscope was given to one point, or degree, only ; viz. that which 
was actually coming to the horizon, at the time; that is, strictly in the 
ascendant. And that, at the time of this genitura munds, was the 15th of 
Cancer, in 9g75* of the ecliptic. From which it follows that 353* of the 
ecliptic must have been on the meridian and culminating at the same time. 

We may compare with the above of Firmicus, the following from Se- 
xtus Empiricus: "Qpoox6wos pev oby -coTly Gnep Eruxev avioxew ral Ov 


Z jj. xviii. Geniture Cardines. np viii. $. 40. Porphyrii. 
a Cap. xzxii. Locorum Potestates : Adv. Astrologos, v. 340. $. 13» 
ef. Stobeus, Eclogee Physice, lib. ii. 
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Now though it could not be supposed that any people, how- 
zoever ignorant and howsoever credulous, could have been 
made to believe that the world with which they had been 80 
long acquainted- was coming into existence, for the first 
time, before their eyes, on August 8, B.C. 798; it is very con- 
ceivable that even the Egyptians might be told, and even they 
might be made to believe, that, when the world actually did 
come into existence, it was on this day, and under circum- 
stances analogous to those of this day—of which their own 
eyes were witnesses. They could not be made to believe, 
contrary to the evidence of their 8enses, that the 8un and 
the moon and each of the five planets were all disposed rela- 
tively to each other and to their respective houses on this 
day, as they were at the genitura mundi itself ; but it was 
very posaible they might be made to believe that 8ome of 
them were; and it is possible too that 8ome of them (even of 
the planets) might be actually situated at this very time, as 
they were 8aid to have been at the genitura mundi. It 1s 
manifest that each of the planets would be liable to return 
to any given position in the heavens, and within a moderate 
mterval of time ; though all of them could not return to the 
8ame at once except in an enormous period of 8ome kind or 
other. The sun and the moon in particular must return at 
sﬆtated times to the s8ame potion relatively to each other, in 
which they were placed at the genitura mund: itself: and 
every 8uch return, once known or 8upposed to be such, might 
be appealed to as a sensible proof and attestation of the 
original relation between them. In this manner, it is con- 
ceivable that what actually held good of the 8un and of the 
moon, (and possibly of some of the planets also,) August 8 
B. C. 798, might be treated as an evidence of the state of 
things at the genitura mundi. 

It remains therefore for us to inquire into the probable 
orig of this particular doctrine, and into the quarter from 
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which it came into Egypt; and by virtue of what coinci- £ | 


dence it happened to be received and accredited there for the 
first time, at this juncture, the epoch of the third Phoenix 
period ; or 800n after it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
On the probable origin of the preceding doctrine ; the Chaldaic 
division of the sphere; and the rise of the Chaldaic 8ystem of 
judicial astrology. 


SecTION I.—On the rate of precession, assumed in the 
preceding theory. 

When Hipparchus, B. C. 147, made his memorable obser- 
vation of Spica Virginis, and by a comparison of it with one 
of Timocharis made B. C. 294 or 283c had been led to 8us- 
pect the true cause of the difference appearing between them, 
in the phenomenon of the precession ; he naturally con- 
cluded from 8uch data as these observations 8upphed (the 
accuracy of each being taken for granted), that the rate of 
precession might be one degree in 100 years. And though 
he himself proposed this inference as something doubtfulF, 
the astronomers who succeeded him, in the 8ame school of 
Alexandria at least, appear to have acquiesced in it, as in a 
well ascertained truth of physcal astronomy. Ptolemy, in 
order to reduce the longitudes of the fixed 8tars from the 
time of Hipparchus to his own, does nothing more than add 
to the former in this proportion of one degree for an hun- 
dred years. 

* It should be observed that both M. Sedillot junior and M. Biot in 
modern times have shewn, from the period of 126,000 days 1 hour of mean 
golar time ascribed to Hipparchus, and from the proportion of the sidereal 
year to the tropical implied in that period, that Hipparchus must really 
have recognised a rate of precession of the annual mean value of 46”-807— 
which was very near to the truth in his time. We much doubt ourselves 
however whether Hipparchus was aware of that fact; though we do not 
doubt that the rate of precession in question is actually deducible from 
the analysis of his period. 


ce Cf. Ptolemei Opp. i. Magna Comp. bre, Astron. Anc. ii. 247. 
lib. 38. i. p. 156: vii.i. p.2: ii. p. 1. 4 See Delambre, Astronomie Anci- 
13: it. p. 15. Also Diss. xii. ch. ii. enne, ii. 241. 264. Cf. the Magna 
ect. ii. Dates of the Magna Compo- Comp. lib. vii. 11. 13. ad fin. 
Sitio iti. Lunar observations. Delam- 
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$eperac $7 0ewpnpa, obgerves Origen ®, &nodeuvbor Tov (whia- 
x0w xUxhov Opolws Tois T\avwpevois epeobar amd Fvopuar En 
dvaro\as br Exarov Er@v poipar piav, rat Torro TH TAG xpove 
taknarrew Thv Oeow TEv dwderarnuoplov, Erepou utv Tvyxdvov- 
ros T0) vonrov Swderarnpoplov ETepov FE TOD woave poppwpuanros. 
7@ d& GnoreAcopard paow evpioreodat ovx ex ToD poppuuaros 
GAN" Ex TOD vomrod (wdiov, Gmep ov Tavv Tt CvvaTOv xkaTaANapsd- 
yeodar. Proclus indeed in his commentary on the Timeus 
disputes the fact of any 8uch precession (or as 80 produced) 
at all; yet he too recognises the belief of the phenomenon, 
and a belief which rested on the authority of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, and as8umed the precession at this rate of one 
degree in one hundred years. 'O uty ody TI\drwv, 8ays hef, 
TOrQUTNV Know dmodedwre TOIS AMNAPETW. Goot BE Kat TOUTOUS 
#nl 7a Enopeva xwoovor, Tept Tos Tod (wdiarod mTdAovs Ft Exaror 
erey pwoipav (plav), ws IIroneuatos rat "Immapxos Tpd TovrOV, 
Tnphoeot mWTEoavrES mpETOY pev Torwoav GTi xat Alyunrior 
Tpd avr@v Typyoeo, xproduevot, rat Er, TONAG Tporepov Xandaior 
xat 7pd T@v T1p1Tewv uno Oeav didaxOevres, Opolws [I\dTwr mept 
rhs T@v aTNav@v cwihoews Eddfacay. . .. 

ITpos 8 rovrors, he continues, rat T& pawpera robs Exovras 
Gupara TeiVew ixavd. dj\ov yap Gre Tept Tovs Tous TOY (wOia- 
x00 xrvoupevwr avrav els Ta Enoperva, ral ThS Gprrov Buvew Ev 
rovros Eder Tols Tonors ox GAlyov, (and rev Opnpov xporur 
deupavods Aeyopuevrys,) ofrws boTEp rat vOy mNElovas poipas Keawiy 
obac T@v Tevreraidera, ral ov TEpt TOY TOY Lonpepwor moor ral 
Top KdvwBov unxert palveoVar, Bpaxeiav pev vnrep TOY Opicovra 
Tocodvyra Teplodov rois Cv TE Tpiry kNipart, Tols dt Ev Podp rapa- 
feovra TOv Spifovra, xabdTep Xeyer Tlooerdwrios. 

Now that the doctrine of which we have been endeavour- 
ing to give an account ; that of recession in one way, and of 
an opposite procession in another way, each to the extent of 
eight degrees, the period of which was 640 years; involves a 


- © Apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. vi. 11. 
$ 78. P- 123. Contra Fatum. 

f In Timeum, A (iv) 671=257 D. 
Compare however Simplicius, Scholia 
in Aristotelem, De Coelo, i ii (290. 6. 8.) 
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years; and an interval even of 50 years, under certain cir- 
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rate of precession of one degree in 80 years, is evident : and 


that a rate of precession of one degree in 80 years would be 1] 


much nearer the truth than that of one degree in 100 years, 
assumed by Hipparchus and by Ptolemy and the rest of the 
astronomers of the 8ame s8chool, 1s also evident. It could 
not therefore be 8aid that this asxumption was altogether 
mistaken ; or that it was not, to a certain extent, in accord- 
ance with phenomena ; and capable of accounting for them. 

In comparison however of the more accurate meagure of 
the 8ame kind, which appears to have been known to the 
ancient Egyptians, even this must be considered altogether 
erroneous. As to the standard aszxumed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, it s8eems to have been 8carcely inferior to the modern 
itself; and 80 long as the facts which the history of their 
Phoenix cycle brings to light remain uncontroverted and un- 
confuted, it does not appear to us possible to deny one of two 
inferences, necessarily deducible from them ; either that their 
observation of the heavens at a given time was the most ac- 
curate and in accordance with phenomena which could be 
imagined ; or that their theory on the 8ubject of this par- 
ticular phenomenon of precession, and consequently their 
ideas on physical astronomy m general, were sound and cor- 
rect, and agreeable to the truth, at all times. 

It 1s inconceivable then that 80 false and mistaken a theory 
concerning the alternate recession and procession of the car- 
dinal points, or 80 faulty a standard of the rate of precession 
as that of one degree in 80 years, could have proceeded from 
the Egyptians ; or from those in particular among the Egypt- 
1ans, who had the care and administration of the Phoenix 
cycle (that is, of the sphere, and of the lunar mansions, 
and of every thing else of that kind,) down to the epoch of 
the third Phoenix period at least, B. C. 848 or 847. Down to 
that time every thing connected with each of these systems 
is 8een to have been s8till conducted on the 8ame principles 
by which it had been regulated from the first. Down to this 
time consequently the sound science, and the correct astro- 
nomy, both theoretical and practical, of the ancient Egypt- 
ians, must have been inherited by their 8uccessors. But 
between B. C. 848 and B. C. 798, there was an interval of 50 
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cumstances, is competent to originate and to bring about 
great changes. We know not indeed what was actually pass- 
ing in Egypt between B. C. 848 and B. C. 798; because we 
have no contemporary history of that country during this 
period, which descends into particulars, or which could be 
trusted. There is reason however to believe that changes did 
take place within these 50 years, in one part of Egypt or 
another ; innovations on old and established usages, and on 
long-received traditional opinions : to 8ay nothing of political 
revolutions going on in that country at the same time. In- 
dividual novelties and paradoxes at least are liable to spring 
up at all times, and any where; and, howsoever obscure in 
their origin, and destitute of authority and influence at first, 
or confined to those who first conceive and first propose 
them, experience shews that once broached and once put into 
arculation, for one reason or other, and from a concurrence 
of eircumstances of various kinds, they may prevail and esta- 
blish themselves at last, to the exclusion of every thing judi- 
cious, every thing reasonable and sound, of the same kind, 
which before existed and was before believed. 

From what quarter then is it most probable that these 
new doctrines in astronomy, 80 contrary to the truth, as well 
as to the original ideas of the Egyptians and to their tradi- 
tionary and hereditary opinions on the same 8ubjects, down 
to a certain time, actually emanated and actually got footing 
among them? We have no hesitation in answering, from 
Babylonia : from Chaldza: from a caste or a school of astro- 
nomers of old, whose actual knowledge on all those points in 
which the true science of astronomy was most concerned, 
whatsoever the ancients may pretend to the contrary, was 
greatly inferior to that of the Egyptians ; and who, in reality, 
never were 8uperior to the Egyptians in any thing but their 
own factitious and self-created, and consequently purely ima- 
gary and unsubstantial, science of Judicial astrology. In 
astrology, which they themselves invented, and which they 
themselves elaborated to the utmost degree of the perfection 
to which it ever attained, they were superior not merely to 
the Egyptians, but to all the ancient world. In this one 
department of science, as it was nominally called, but of 
falsehood, imposture, and credulity, as it was more rightly to 
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be termed ; the Chaldzan astronomers were facile principes. _ | 


And it was in an evil hour that, out of deference to their 
authority m this respect, the Egyptians 8ubmitted to go to 
8chool to them, (s0me of the Egyptians at least,) and to 8a- 
crifice even their own genuine and correct tradition to the, 
innovations and absurdities of the Chaldaic system, in which 

there was nothing of real astronomy beyond the name. | 


SecrIon II.— On the Chaldaic 8phere, and on its derivation 
from the Egyptian. 


In order however that we may bring forward s8ome proofs 
of the opinion which we have thus asserted ; we must begin 
with tracing the history of the Chaldaic sphere, as we have 
hitherto done that of the Egyptian : and the first thing to be 
done is to demonstrate that the Chaldaic sphere itself was 
derived from the Egyptian. 

We observe then first of all, that frequent mention is made 
in Firmicus of the Sphzra Barbarica ; as for example, in the 
two following passages: Hwec tamen omnia tunc exponemus 
cum ad Sphzre Barbarice interpretationem veniemus, que 
divinus ille Abraham et prudentissmus Achilles verissimis 
conati 8unt rationibus invenire &—Hzaewc sunt, Mavorti decus 
nostrum, Barbarice Sphere principia : hc est quam promi- 
simus Chaldzi operis disciplina bÞ. From which last obser- 
vation it must be a just and legitimate inference that, by 
the Sphezra Barbarica in particular, he meant the Chaldaic 
sphere. | 

The Sphera Barbarica is alluded to by Varro apud Ser- 
vium ; and we may conjecture from that allusion that Ni- 
gidius, among the Romans, wrote a commentary upon 1it : 
Varro, de 8cenicis originibus, vel in Scauro; © Triptolemum 
Meit Nigidius Sphere Barbarice 8ub Virginis signo aratorem 
quem Orona AMgyptii vocant ; quod Orum Osiridis filium ab 
hoc educatum dicunti””. There was a Sphezra Grecanica also, 
80 called as if in contradistinction to a Sphzra Barbarica ; 
and Nigidius wrote an explanation of that ; which is often 
quoted by the Scholiast on the Aratea Phenomena of Ger- 
manicus Czsar. But we much question whether the name 


& Lib. iv. cap. x. p. 98. h Ibid. viii. cap. xvii. p. 223. 
i Ad Georgica, i. 19. Cf. ad i. 32. 
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5 of the Sphera Barbarica, m opponition to a Sphera Gre- 


canica, was given to any sphere but that of Chaldza, Baby- 
lonia, or Assyria: or that the Egyptian sphere in particular 
was ever 80 termed by the Greeks to distinguish it from 
their own. At least it must be evident from the testimony 
of Firmicus, just produced, that the Sphera Barbarica was 
the astrological gphere, properly 80 called, and the Chaldaic 
gphere too; as in fact it could not fail to be; the Chaldaic 
sphere and the astrological sphere being necessarily the same 
Again, we observe that with respect to this Chaldaic 8phere 
itself, and to the date of its institution, ome things may be 
taken for granted, which are nevertheless very important for 
the determination of that question. i. This Chaldaic sphere 
too, as well as the Egyptian, recognised the distinction of a 
fixed and immoveable, and of a shifting and variable, sphere ; 
the latter also, in this Chaldaie combination of the two, laid 
down mn terms of the former ; just as in the Egyptian. It 
could not therefore be older than the first origin of this dis- 
tinction ; that is, than the epoch of the first Phoenix period, 
B. C. 1847. 

nu. The sgns in the Chaldaic sphere were never known 
except by the zodiacal names of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, and 
the rest. It could not therefore be older than the first 
mvention and imposition of those names ; that is, than the 
epoch of the second Phoenix period B. C. 1347. 

m. It is a just inference from these two facts that, if the 
Egyptians first introduced the distinction and combination of 
the two spheres, and first gave those names to the signs 
which they ever after retained ; the Chaldaic 8phere, agreeing 
with the Egyptian in each of these respects, must have been 
borrowed from the Egyptian. And this is further confirmed 
by the fact that the most remarkable peculiarity of the 
Egyptian sphere, which began to distinguish it from the time 
when the signs began to be connected with zodiacal names, 
and continued to distinguish it for a certain length of time 
afterwards, the assignation of 60 degrees to Scorpio, was 
characteristic of the Chaldaic sphere also*; and what is 


more, continued to characterise the Chaldaic 8phere, even 


k Supra, ch. vi. 8ect. ix. p. 380. 
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after it had ceased to be pecuhar to the Egyptian. The 
Chaldaic sphere still consisted of eleven signs, when the 
Egyptian consisted of twelve; and the same space in the 
sphere was till as8igned to Scorpio in that, which was now 
divided between Libra and Scorpio in the other. There was 
consequently no Libra in the Chaldaic sphere, as there was 
in the Egyptian : though there was always a Scorpio and a 
Chelz. The Chaldaic sphere then must have been borrowed 
from the Egyptian : it never could have been an original 
conception of its kind : and it must have been 80 borrowed 
critically in the interval between the epoch of the second 


Phoenix period and second type of the Egyptian sphere, 


B. C. 1347, and that of the third period and third type, 
B. C. 848 or 847. 


SecTION ITI.—On the connection of the astrological 8ystem of 
the Chaldeans with the sphere. 

We observe in the next place that the whole of the astro- 
logical 8ystem of the Chaldzans, (howsoever exclusively their 
own invention,) must have been later than those distinc- 
tions in the sphere, to which we have just alluded. 

For first it appears from Origen! that it recognized a 
difference between the vonrdv G(wdov, and the poppwrov, or 
olovet pdppupa, (as he designated it;) the former something 
gubjective of its kind, and capable of being apprehended m 
idea only ; the latter objective or real, and capable of being 
apprehended by the senses. The former was fixed and im- 
mutable ; the latter was hable to shift and change its place. 
It is manifest then that this last was the 8phere as laid out and 
distinguished into zodia, and as liable to be affected by pre- 
ces8ion : and therefore the former, as the sphere opposed to 
that, must have been the ecliptic, abstracted from all 8uch re- 
presentations, made up of and distinguishable into the'signs 
alone, and those too in their simplest and most general 
form ; the idea of which was always one and the 8xame. Yet 
in the astrological s8ystem of the Chaldzans the power 
or virtue, which resided in the parts of the sphere, was 
attached to these 8igns in the abstract, and was confined to 
them ; 1. e. to the yoyrov (ov, not to the poppwpara. It 1s 
clear then that this 8ystem recognised such a distinction as 


1 Supra, ch. viii. sect. i. p. 461. 
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that of the sphere of Mazzaroth and of the tropical sphere ; 
and that it was based on sach a distinction itself. Tt could 
not therefore be older than the coexistence of such dis- 
tinctions ; that is, than the epoch of the first Phoenix period ; 
when that first began to be the cage. 

Again it appears from Diodorus Siculus® that this system 
of the Chaldzans was 80 exclusively confined to the limits of 
the zodiac, that among the extrazodiacal stars it took account 
only of 24; 12 to the north, 12 to the 8outh, of the zodiac” ; 
and to 8uch of these as were visible it assigned a certain 
office in relation to the living, that of being their judges in 
80me 8ense or other, on a large scale; and to such as were 
invisible, a 8milar office in relation to the dead, that of being 
their judges too. The five planets found their place in this 
system under the name of eEppunveis or interpreters® ; and as 
the context imphes, of the will of the fates or the decrees of 
destiny : because, from their being endued with the power of 
locomotion, within the limits of the zodiac, they alone were 
guppoeed to know what was destined to happen, and to come 
to pass, every where; or at least, they were the fittest to 
make it known to the rest of the universe. According to 
Sextus Empiricus* three of the number, as specially coope- 
rating with the 8un, (the lord of all things which came into 
existence by day,) Saturn, Jupiter, and Mercury, were called 
nuepo? also; though Diodorus tells us” that Saturn in par- 
ticular, among the Chaldees, went itself by the name of the 
SUN. 
Next to the five planets, Diodorus® speaks of 30 inferior 
or 8ubordinate principles, which he calls Bovaaiot Oeoi; and by 
which he means, (as we shall see by and by,) the Decani of 
the different signs of the sphere: and over these, as the 
xVpor mdvrwr, as the ruling principles, 8uperior to and pre- 
8ding over these gods of counsel themselves, he speaks of 
twelve others; each of which had a sign of the ecliptic and a 
month of the year to itself: and to which all the rest were 
bound to render an account perpetually. 

Now theee last cannot be any thing but the signs of the 
ecliptic, regarded as persons, and deified: yet the power and 


m jj. 30, 31. n Thid. 31. © Ibid. 3o. Cf. Sextus Empt- 
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influence belonging to these twelve is clearly 8upposed to be 
paramount to every thing else in the 8ame system. ' The 
entire 8ystem therefore, both in its abstract conception and 
in its practical application, must have been devised for the . 
8ake of the ecliptic, and must have been limited from the 
first to the ecliptic; or to 80 much of the heavens only, on 
either side of it, as lay within the zone called the zodiac. 
Whatsoever composed that part of the heavens, and whatso- 
ever was ordinarily to be found therein, (the 8un, the moon, 
the planets,) was taken into account in the gystem. It had 
its place and its office allotted to it m the system ; but 
nothing else, or as good as nothing : for twelve stars only on 
one 8ide of the zodiac, and twelve on the other, to be congi- 
dered in this system, and to have a particular office assigned 
them in the system, partly in relation to the living and 
partly in relation to the dead, compared with the innumera- 
ble multitude of stars on either side of the zodiac besides, were 
as good as nothing; and rather confirm than invalidate the 
principle which must have been laid down as the foundation 
of 8uch a s8ystem. We may justly infer then that the 8ystem 
could not possibly be older than what it was critically and 
exclugively adapted to: and if the zodiac itself was not older 
than the epoch of the second Phoenix period and the second 
type of the s8phere, neither could this s8ystem be 80. 


. SECTION I'V.—On the graduation of the Chaldaic sphere in 
decimis partibus. 
We observe in the next place, That, whensoever the 
Chaldzans received the sphere from the Egyptians, yet, if it 


' was to be 8nbordinate to the peculiar system of astrology 


which they grafted upon it ; they would have a particular 
reason for preferring a certain division or graduation of the 
8phere itself to any other. 

There cannot be any doubt that it must have been a part 
of their system from the first to divide every sign into three 
equal parts; and to assign each of those parts to a distinct 
principle, which became thereby connected with that one, in 
a more g8pecial manner than with any of the rest. As there 
were twelve 81gns, and each of them consisted of 30 degrees, 
there would be 12 x 3 or 36 such principles; each of which 


would thus have the property or charge of a third part of its 
own 8ign, and of ten degrees of the sphere. These principles 
were known in the astrological 8ystem of antiquity by the 
- name of Decani. Their number was never more or less 
than 36. Oude yap EnTa voor (1. e. divisions of the olxovuery), 
observes BardesanesP, clot xara rovs EnTa GoTepas, ovde dwdoexa 
xaTa Ta (wha, ovde Tprarovrats Kara rovs dexavors, GANG puplot. 
—Erel pot ev Tots Eunpoobey yerixots AGyors VTeo xov CnA@oat 
TEpt T@v Tpidxovra CE dexavar, viv wor dNwoov Tepl arEv ral 
Ts TouTwv Evepyelas1—OdGros BovXopal oe voeiv ral Tept TEL 
TptaxovTa &f dexavavr—'Vno Ft TOY Kukhov TOY GWpaTos TOUTOU 
rer&xOar Tovs Tpiakovra Ef Fexavors, pecous To) mavros KUKNOU 
xat To) (wdtaxod—Noovuer oby rat avraov TAY ETTH Kal (70D) TavTOS 
ro roykov parktov && T@v ev Kdopy GndvTwY wOTEpeL pUNAKAS 
avrovs Teptloraolai, mdvra ovvexovras, kat Thpoivras, Thv TEV 
mdvrov evraflav—EXcvbepor dE Ovres uvnepdvw mdvrwv WOTEep 
þVAaxes Gxpiels rai enloronor TOY Tavlos TEPLepxovrat THE vuxOm 
ptpp T0 Tav—Tovrovs Karoo ol ToXNot Datuovas...anna evep- 
yeual clot T&v Tpiaxovra &f Tovrwy Oeav. Singula gigna in tres 
partes dividuntur, 8ays Firmicus", singulz autem partes singu- 
los habent decanos, ut sint in sngulis signis terni decani, 
quorum 8inguhl ex xxx partibus denas possident, et dominium 
guum Ac potestatem im denas partes exserunt. sunt autem 
infimitze potestatis et licentize, ut qui fata hominum pote- 
statis 8uz auctoritate designent. And agains : Singula igitur 
8igna... ternos habere decanos diximus. 8unt autem decani 
magni nommais ac potestatis, 8gicut Necepso Agypti justissmus 
imperator optimus quoque astronomus per ips0s decanos 
omnia vitia valetudinesque collegit. Porphyry also in his 
epistle to Anebo thus described the estimation in which 
these Decani were held, along with the other principles 
which presided over the spheret. Xapnuor pty yap rat of 
Wor 003" GANo Tv Tp0 T@V Opwpevray koopwr (lege xdopor) 
myoDvrat, ev Gpxs AGyp TWEuevo, Tobs AlyunTlov ous ANAovs 
Oeods TATv T@v TNavntT@v NEYOPevwy Kal TOY TUpTANPOULTWP TOY 


p Contra Fatum, apud Euseb. t Apud Engebium, Prep. Evang. 
Prep. Evang. vi. 10. 90. 37. iii. 4. 197. 1. cf. the Epistola, prefixed 
4 Stobzeus, Eclogee Physice, lib. i. to Jamblichus, De Mysteriis: pag. 7. 
cap. xxii. sect. 9. Hermetis, cf. lib. , 1. 28-39: also Jamblichus, sect. viii. 
xlv. $ 2. Hermetis. cap. iv. 160. and the notes of Gale, 
r Lib, ii. cap. iv. P. 17. P- 304. 
$ Ibid. iv. cap. xvi. 107. 
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{wdiaxov, xat 6oot TouToOLSs Tmapavare\ovet, Ths Te els rods Zexa- 
yods Topas, xal Tous wpPoordnous Kal TOYS AEYOperous KpaTUOLS 
my<pGvas, &v kad Ta Gvouara Ev Tols G\perixiaxots þEperai, ral 
OepaTeia: Tabav xal Gvarohal xat Duoets xaAlL perhAoprwr ONpEG- 
TE, K,T.A. 

In the Schoha on Apollomius Rhodius», the 12 signs are 
8aid to have been called by the Egyptians the 0&co! Bovaici, 
and the planets the 9col paSdopdpor. The Decani are 8tyled by 
Diodorus fo! Bovaaior®; and though he 8peaks of them there 
as only 30 in number, there is reason to 8uspect an error in 
the numeral reading of his text in that instance: for he 
specifies it, even in the 8ame passage, as their office to pre- 
8ide over the 8uperior and the inferior hemisphere, one half 
of their number over each ; and to keep up a constant com- 
mumication with each other by an interchange of messages 
every ten days. Now with 30 Decam only, this would wnply 
that there were only 300 days in the year, and only 300 
degrees in the 8phere ; but with 36 Decani, there would be 
360 degrees and 360 days at least: on which supposition 
this interchange of communications would go on without 
interruption through the whole year. 

Quapropter Graje dixere Decania gentes. 

A numero nomen positum est, quod partibus astra 
Condita tricenis triplici sub sorte feruntur, 

Et tribuunt denas in &e© cocuntibus astris ; 

Inque vicem ternis habitantur singula signis*. 

The reading of the text of Manilins varies much m the 
first line of this passage: and there is good reason to 
question the soundness of the recepta lectio, Graje gentes. It 
is plainly to be inferred however from the context that he 
himself derived this word $cxavds from the Greek $Exa, or the 
Latin decem. But $cexavds could not be obtained from $exa 
in Greek, according to any analogy ; much less from decem 
in Latin : from which indeed we- might first derive decimus 
or decumus, and then from that decumanus ; but not decanus, 
Learned men therefore have naturally agreed to earch for 
the root of this word, not in the Greek or in the Latin, but 
in the Chaldaic; and if the Chaldees were the first to con- 
ceive the idea of these decani, they must have been the first 


u iv. 262. W ii. 30. x Manilius, iv. 298. 
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to give them their name too. And from what language would 
they derive that name but their own? Accordingly there is 
a word in the Chaldee language which appears to be the ori- 
ginal of this appellation ; Dicoun, or Douky : the meaning of 
which is 2nspector or conductor. And what name could be 
more proper for such an astrological conception as this, than 
that of inspector or conductor ? 'These decani were the en(- 
oxoTo. of the universe ; and it was also the office of each to 
lead his ten degrees, in their turn, all round the heavens and 
all round the sphere. 

It is evident therefore that, for the sake of their astrology 
and of its connection with the sphere no division of the 
sphere itself could possibly appear to the Chaldees 80 neces- 
8ary or 80 desirable as one in decimis partibus. That there 
was actually 8uch a division of the sphere may be collected 
from the following testimony of Manilius also : and that if 
there was, it must have been made by the Chaldees and for 
the 8ake of their astrology, may now be taken for granted. 

Una ergo in tropicis pars est cernenda figuris, 

Quz moveat mundum, quz rerum tempora mutet, 
Facta novet, consulta alios declinet in usus, 

Omnia in adversum flectat contraque resolvat. 

Has quidam vires octava in parte reponunt : 

Sunt quibus esse placet decimam : nec defuit auctor 
Qui prime momenta daret frenosque dierum=. 


SecTIoNn V.—On the date of the Chaldaic sphere. 


Now though the cardinal points of the tropical sphere, at 
the epoch of the second Phoenix period B. C. 1347, were fall- 
ing in the twelfth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth, the 
time would come, between the epoch of that period and that 
of the next, when they would be found to be falling in the 
tenth degrees. We have seen that the Chaldaic sphere could 
not have been older than the second Phoenix period ; and 
yet that it must have been older than the third. Congse- 
quently its actual date must have been 8ome time between 
the two. 

Now if we are ever permitted to treat of the Babylonian 


Y See Daunou, iii. Leg. ii. p. 86. cf. Gale in Jamblichum, p. 304. not. 
Z jji. 676. 
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calendar, we trust that we shall make it appear that the 
Chaldzans corrected the primitive calendar, for the first 
time, zra cyc. 2901 A. M. 2899 B. C. 1106, and attached the 
epoch of the correction to that of the 17th of the primitive 
Athyr for the time being, the Julian August 8. We &hall 
endeavour to shew at the same time, that they introduced, 
on the 8ame occasion, a distinction of principles in their 
theology, as the representatives of the great cosmogonic 
powers, a male and a female; the former analogous to the 
Egyptian Oziris and the latter to the Egyptian Is8is. We 
have no doubt that this was the epoch of their system of 
judicial astrology too, and the date of the s8phere to which it 
was accommodated ; and that both came into existence to- 
gether at this time. 

We learn from Sextus Empiricus?, that this distinction of 
principles into masculine and feminine pervaded their zodiac 
itself; the odd signs, beginning with Aries, representing the 
masculine, the even ones, beginning with Taurus, the femi- 
nine, all round the sphere : and not only the signs in general, 
but the 8ubdivisions and parts of the signs also. For he tells 
usÞ that, as the zodiac generally was divided into twelve signs 
of 30 degrees each, bearing the names of Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, and 80 on; and alternating one with another, 
a male and a female sign, all round the 8phere ; 80 was each 
8ign divided into twelve equal parts, each of them conse- 
quently containing 2*S of the whole, (or 2* 30) called by the 
8ame names of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, and 80 on, and 
alternating in the 8ame order, a male and a female, in eachc. 
So that on this principle each sign was an epitome of the 
ecliptic ; each was a miniature of the ecliptic, a zodiac on a 
8maller 8cale. There is every reason therefore to conclude 
that the theology, the coxmogony, the astrology, and the 
8phere of the Chaldzans all came up together; and all at the 
epoch of their correction of the primitive calendar itself. 

Now though this correction at Babylon, like many others 
of the same kind before and after it, is ultimately to be 
traced up to the example and precedent of the Egyptian cor- 


a Adv. Astrolog. v. 339. $ 5-7. Horopollo, i. 11. It was in fact gene- 

b 50: rally received among the writers on 

e This distinction of masculine and astrology: see Proclus, in Tetrabiblum, 
feminine signs is recognised obiter by i. xv. 
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rection (if such it might be called) which was signalized by 
the introduction of the worship of Osiris and TIsis, and by 
the instatution of the Isia; and was therefore attached in the 
first instance to the proper Isiac date, Athyr 17 ; yet it was 
peculiar to it, (at least it was common to it with few other 
corrections of antiquity besides,) to be attached to a fixed 
Julian term, the 8ame with which Athyr 17 was coinciding 
at the time, August 8 B. C. 1106. This Babylonian correc- 
tion of the primitive calendar, though attached to a cyclical 
term in the first instance, was not a cyclico-Julian, but a 
Julian, correction of its kind ; a Julian calendar with a pro- 
per cycle of leap-year, and a proper Julian date for the com- 
mon years of that cycle, and for the leap-years respectively, 
August 8 in the latter, August 7 in the former ; and this 
cycle of leap-year itself altogether the 8ame as the cycle of 
the Sothiac calendar of the Egyptians : 80 that B. C. 1106 
or B. C. 798 would be leap-year alike in both. 

Now the number of years between the epoch of the Phce- 
mix cycles, B. C. 1847, (that of the first type of the sphere 
also,) and the date of this correction, August 8 B. C. 1106, 
was just 741. And in 741 years the precession, according 
to our table, would amount to 10? 18". 


Increment in mean longitude. 
y. © 4 4 
700 = 9 44 B679 
40 = 33 22-782 
I = 50-070 


741 = 10 18 21-531 


Supposing preces3ion however for this interval of time to 
be assxumed at the rate of one degree in 80 years ; 741 years 
after B. C. 1847 it would appear to be only 9? 15': for 720 
years would = 9, and 20 years would = 15'. We have little 
doubt ourselves that this was actually the time when this 
pecuhar rate of the precession was adopted in Chaldza ; and 
that this was the reason why ; viz. in order that thereby the 
cardinal points of the tropical 8phere might be made to fall 
in the tenth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth. This last 
asgumption indeed could not be considered an hypothenis, 
being actually matter of fact. The tenth term in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, according to the Phoenix rule, would fall 
April 2 at noon : and B. C. 1106, the mean vernal equinox 
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also, for the meridian of the ancient Babylon, (37 m. east of | 


that of our Tables,) was falling April 2, 13 h. 35 m. 19s. 12th, 
— that is, very near the point of noon : and it might be 8up- 
posed to be falling critically at noon. This coincidence, to- 
gether with the other considerations which have just been 
pointed out, in our opinion was abundantly sufficient to in- 
duce the Chaldees to fix upon this epoch as that of the com- 
bination of the tropical with the Mazzaroth sphere ; and to 
lay down the former in the tenth degree of the latter, - the 
most convenient division of all for their astrological system 
also; and to distribute the precesgion, assumed at nine de- 
grees, over the interval from B. C. 1847 to B. C. 1106, at the 
rate of one degree in 80 years. 

The Mazzaroth epoch then, in their sphere would be the 
8ame as in the Egyptian, March 24 at noon to March 25 at 
noon ; the tropical epoch, as laid down in that at first, would 
be April 2 at noon to April 3 at noon. And this being the 
date of the mean vernal equinox in their s8phere, January 2 
or 3 would be that of the mean winter solstice. It is in our 
power to shew, by means of the traditionary date of the 
deluge handed down by Berosus, that the date of the winter 
80lstice must actually have been as8umed at this time Ja- 
nuary 2-8. It appears also from Columellad that in his time 
the date of the winter 8olstice 8ecundum Chaldeos was reck- 
oned to be ix kal. Januarias, Dec. 24 Roman : to which day 
he attaches this notice, © Brumale 8olstitium, sicut Chalde1 
observant.” The relation of the Roman to the Julian ca- 
lendar at this time was 8uch that the 24 Dec. in the former 
answered to the 25 Dec. in the latter. The true date of the 
winter 80lstice at the same time was falling Dec. 22 or 23. 
There was two days' difference therefore between the Chal- 
daic date at the time and the true. Now according to the 
theory which we explained 8upra<, from Theon, and accord- 
ing to its application to the Julian dates of 8uch phenomena 
as these; the tropical points having begun to recede from the 
first term in the sphere of Mazzaroth (March 23-24) im 
B. C. 158, and at the rate of a degree in 80 years, might be 
gupposed in Columella's time (circ. A. D. 49) to be two days 
and part of a third in advance of it. That is, the date of the 
winter 80lstice, on this principle, instead of being Dec. 23, 
d xi. cap. ii. $ 94. e Ch. vii. sect. v 8qq. 
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would be Dec. 25*, But this is a point which belongs more 
properly to the consideration of the Chaldaic calendar. 


Sxcr. VI.—On the adoption of the Chaldaic theory of precession 
in Egypt; and on the reasons to which it was probably due. 


We are now better prepared to answer the question, From 
what quarter could the first idea of this peculiar doctrine of 
the alternate recession and precession of the cardinal points 
have got admission into Egypt? There can: scarcely be a 
doubt that it must ultimately have come from Chaldza. It 
is a 8ingular coincidence at least that we find this doctrine 
making its appearance in Egypt, in B. C. 798, along with 
that of a supposed genitura mundsi, attached to August 8, 
and even in this year, B. C. 798, to a certain extent authen- 
ticated and confirmed by the same characters on that day, as 
on the day of the pretended genitura itself ; and yet that the 
Chaldzeans 8hould have had among them a particular cos- 
mogony, from as far back as B. C. 1106, which attached the 
natale mundi also to the 8ame day, August 8. 

If it is further inquired by whom, or through whom, this 
doctrine, which first makes its appearance in Egypt in this 
year, may most probably be supposed to have been first 
broached among the Egyptians, we should have little scruple 
m answering, by or through Petosiris and Nekepso, or those 
who wrote in the name of Petosiris and Nekepso, mediately, 
but ultimately by and through those from whom even Peto- 
aris and Nekepso, or those who personated them, professed 
to have received it themselves; that is, Asculapius, Anubis, 
and Thoth. As to these, who are thus represented as the 
original authorities for the doctrine ; with respect to Ascu- 
lapius, we may have something to 8ay in connection with a 


* The original date of Agon, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, was Dec. 23 : 
after B. C. 672 it became Dec. 22. 

The Chaldaic period was more probably 8oo years than 640: and the 
first period of that kind would come to an end B. C. 306. And this is a 
remarkable coincidence, as we shall eee hereafter. From this time, to the 
age of Columella, would be about 354 years = a recession of 4 degrees 
complete. The tropical points would now be supposed to be falling in the 
fourth degrees of the sphere of Mazzaroth. Consequently the winter s0l- 
utice in the 4th of Agon, Dec. 25. 
| This period of 8oo years was recognized by Thebeth Ben Corah, as we 
8aw Supra, P. 440, note. 
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future calendar. But with respect to Anubis and Thoth, they 
.-were both purely Egyptian divinities, and both, in the esti- 


mation of the Egyptians, closely connected with the reason 
or doctrine of things in the heavens; 80 much 80 that, in 
that specific relation, they were scarcely to be distinguished 
asunder, and Anubis, as Plutarch tells us, was called *Epyd- 
vous, or Thoth-Anebo, himselff: 'O 8 @vapalvwr rt ovpdria 
xat T@v Gvw þepopevav XGyos " AvouPlts EoTty, Gre ral Epudvor- 
Bis Gvopdlerat, TO pey Os TOS Ava T0 BE OS TOI KATW TNPOCNKOV.- 
It remains then to propose, if possible, some tolerable ex- 


planation of 80 extraordinary a phenomenon as this of the' 
renunciation of all those just views on the 8ubject of astro-' 


nomy, which the Egyptians had inherited from their ances- 
tors, and of all that traditionary system, 80 true to nature; 
and to the actual phenomena of the heavens, in which they 
had persevered steadily for a thousand years; to 8ubstitute 
for it at last an absurd innovation, which had nothing to re- 
commend it but the imitation and 8emblance of truth, desti- 
tute of the 8ubstance and reality. 

Now, we have seen reason to conclude that, when the 
Egyptians conceived and laid down the plan of their Phoenix 
cycle, they contemplated a great period of 48,000 years, in 
the course of which the first point of the tropical sphere 
would be found to have receded through every term in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth, in order; and to have come back at 
last nearly to the 8ame position which it had occupied in it 
at first. We 8ay nearly to the 8ame; because in strictness it 
would not be found to have returned, even at the end of that 
period, to the term from which it set out ; but to one a cer- 
tain number of degrees beyond it. 

The recession in question, estimated at the rate of three 
days 21 hours in 500 years, would amount to 31 days in 4000 
years. And therefore to 31 x 12, or 372 days in 48,000 years. 
Ninety-six times 3h. 21m. too=372 days. Consequently; if 
the first point in the tropical sphere, at a certain time, began 
to recede from the 15th in the sphere of Mazzaroth ; it is 
manifest that at the end of 48,000 years it would not be 
found again in the 15th degree of that sphere, but in the 
eighth degree; or seven degrees below the 15th: And if it 
began to recede from April 7 at the beginning of the period, 
f De Iside et Osiride, Ixi. 


matte 
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-jt would be found at the end coinciding with April 1 or 
March 31, not with April 7*. 

It would seem then that, if a great period of this kind were 

. upposed to have begun in the 15® of the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, it must be expected to come to an end in the 8%. And 
that being the case, it would evidently be possible that very 
early in the decursus of 8uch a period, (early at least, in com- 
parison of the length of the period itself,) the beginning of 
the period might be mistaken for the end—or purposely con- 
founded with the end. It would be found just 1000 years 
after the beginning of s8uch a period, that the first point of 
the moveable 8phere was coinciding with the eighth of the 
immoveable one ; and it could be found occupying no other 
position in it even at the end of the period itself. There 
was consequently a posstbility, founded on this very coin- 
dence, that the beginning of 8uch a period (comparatively 
gpeaking) might be confounded with the end; and at the dis- 
tance of a thousand years from the beginning of the period 
itself, the probability of 8uch a mistake would be very mate- 
rially increased. 
This 8tate of the case began to be matter of fact B. C. 848, 
at the epoch of the third type of the s8phere ; and it was still 
matter of fact B. C. 798. A new theory, and a new doctrine, 
therefore might possibly be broached at this time, yet founded 
on the old one itself. It might be pretended at this time, 
that a great period, 8uch as we have descnbed, was now 
coming to an end; and that things were returning to their 
original relations 80 many thousand years before. 

There is no reason why a great period of restitution nught 
not always have been contemplated by the Chaldzans too. 
If their Phoenix period was one of 800 years; in 48,000 years 
there would be 60 of these cycles: and as the recession in 
800 tropical years, (as it appears from our Table,) amounted 
. * 4ooo yrs. of the standard of our Fasti contain 31 days 
less than 4000 mean Julian years ; that is, they contain 1,460,969 days 

4000 x 12 or 48,000 contain . . . . . 17,531,028 


Add . ..} 372 
17,532,000 = 


= 48,000 mean Julian years; or 365-25 x 48,000. 
It is manifest therefore that at the end of 48,000 years, the epoch would 
be found to be 372—365 days; i. e. 8even days behind April 7; that is, 
March 31. 
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to 6d. 4h. 48m. exactly, in 60 such cycles this would amount 
to 372 days exactly also. It is manifest therefore that this 
Chaldaic cycle of 800 years, and the Egyptian cycle of 500 
years, would be predisposed to be amalgamated with each 
other ; and one in the event would be found to be the zame 
with the other *. 


* Though there is every reason, in our opinion, to believe that the true 
date of the astrological system of the Chaldees is that which we have just 
as8igned, the date of their correction of the primitive calendar, B. C. 1106; 
we cannot forbear to mention a remarkable fact, which, if true, would imply 
that in one characteristic particular of their system the Chaldees virtually 
carried it back much further, and even to the earliest possible date of the 
commencement of sidereal observations among them ; which might per- 
haps go as far back as the epoch of the Dispersion, but could not go fur- 
ther. To explain this however, we must begin with giving some account 
of the astrological doctrine of the *Yy-6para and Tareivwpara, Exaltations 
and Abasements, of the sun, the moon, and the planets. 

Firmicus, ii. cap. 3- P- 17 : Scire etiam debemus quz sint stellarum alti- 
tudines 8ingularum, in quibus naturali quadam sublimitate magnitudinis 
eriguntur . . . quzve sint earum dejectiones ; in quibus constitutze oppressa 
auctoritatis 8uz potestate minuuntur . . . altitudines autem dictz 8unt ob 
hoe; quod cum in ipsa parte fuerint stellze in qua exaltantur, in oppor- 
tunis 8cilicet geniture Jocis, homines faciunt beatos ; dejectiones autem 
earum faciunt miseros . . . Sol igitur in Arietis parte decima nona exaltatur, 
in Libre vero decima nona dejicitur. Luna exaltatur in Tauri parte tertia, 
in Scorpionis tertia parte dejicitur. Saturnus exaltatur in Libre parte 
vicesima, in Arietis rursus decima nona parte dejicitur. Jupiter exaltatur 
in parte Cancri decuna quinta, dejicitur vero in Capricorni decima quints. 
Mars exaltatur in Capricorni parte vicesima octava, dejicitur vero in Can- 
cri parte vicesima octava. Venus exaltatur in Piscium parte vicesima 8ep- 
tima, dejicitur vero in Virginis parte vicesima 8eptima. Mercurius ex- 
altatur in Virginis parte decima quinta, dejicitur vero in Piscium parte 
decima quinta. 

Pliny, H. N. i. 13: Altera 8ublimitatum causa: quoniam a 8uo centro 
absidas altissimas habent in aliis signis. Saturnus in Libre parte vi- 
cesima, Jupiter Cancri quintadecima, Mars Capricorni vicesima octava, Sol 
Arietis decima nona, Venus Piscium vicesima septima, Mercurius Virginis 
decima quinta, Luna Tauri tertia. Cf. Sextus Empiricus, adv. Astrologos, 
V. 343- $ 355- 36. Martianus Capella, viii. p. 299. 

It is clear from these testimonies that the exaltation of the sun was 
placed in the 199 of Aries, and that of the moon in the 3® of Taurus. Let 
us attend then in the next place to the explanation of the doctrine, given 
by Proclus, the commentator upon, or paraphrager of, the Tetrabiblus. 

Lib. 1. cap. xxii: Ta $8 xaXovpera tnyopara Tay TNavwpevar TOOUTOY 
Exet AGyov. emeiy 6 Ao Gray Ev T@ Kpip yevmrat Towra: THY prerTapBacy 
is T0 U/nNov kat Bopeov hpuirurhov* Gray Be ev Tais XyNais yevmra Towetra 
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It follows, on this principle, that if one of these great pe- 
riods had begun at the same time both in the Egyptian and 


ry perdBaouw eis 70 Tarewdy ral yorioy* Toy pev Kpidy os Vrwpa Erafav, &v 
@ xat 7d peyebos Ths npepas dpxera ral T0 Oepparrucdy Ths pvoews Tod jAiov 
abfet. Taneivopa 8 Fratav ras XnNas $1& Ta evarria ...nd\ wv, enerdy Ov 
rp i/@pare ro) 1\ov, Tour” forw ev TH Kpip, ovvodevoaca 1 oehmwm Tpo- 
T1v Towiras Thy dow rat dpxy Ths avEnoews Tod Pwrds rabos ev T6 mpOTH 
(w8ip rod iStov Tptyovov, Tour EoTw ev T@ Tape, Vwpa per exewns TOUTO 
&xMnO0n, Tareivopa Ge T0 Sraperpory, T6 ToU Exopmiov. 

This passage assigns the most natural, and therefore, we do not doubt, 
the truest explanation of these terms, 35-opa and rareiwwpa, applied to the 
gun ; Viz. its pas8age from the 8outh to the north of the equator, and from 
the north to the south, respectively. Now the former of these takes place 
at the vernal equinox, and the latter at the autumnal. "Though therefore 
Proclus, in the above, does not specify the degree of the exaltation as well 
as the 8ign, he virtually implies it; viz. the first degree of Aries, in the 
8ense of the Aries of the tropical sphere; that degree in which the longi- 
tude of the mean sun is o* © ©”; the degree or the point of the ecliptic in 
which the mean vernal equinox takes place every year. 

Now, though this is the true explanation of the hypsoma or exaltation 
of the sun, it does not follow that the statements which we began with pro- 
ducing, and which dated the-article of this exaltation in the 19th of Aries, 
are in error. It does not appear that on this point the astrologers of an- 
tiquity differed among themselves. 'They all dated the exaltation of Sol 
in the 19th of Aries, and his abasement in the 19th of Libra. How then 
is this to be reconciled with the true explanation of those terms ? 

In the first place, the 19th degree of Aries is to be understood of the 
19th degree of the Aries of Mazzaroth. This being so understood, there 
is no inconsistency in supposing the exaltation of the 8un both in the true 
point of the mean vernal equinox, and yet in the 19th degree of Aries. 
But here a difficulty of another kind presents itself. When did the true 
point of the mean vernal equinox fall in the 19th degree of the Aries of 
Mazzaroth ? In the earliest graduation of the tropical in terms of the 
sphere of Mazzaroth it fell only in the 15th degree of the latter; and the 
I9th is four degrees beyond that. 

Supposing however the date of the first degree of the sphere of Mazza- 
roth, that is, of the Aries of Mazzaroth, asxumed to be March 24 at noon, 
or at midnight, then that of the 19th degree would be April 11, at noon or 
at midnight. The date of the mean vernal equinox never fell on April 11 

later than the epoch of the Phcenix cycles, B. C. 1847 ; but it did so 8ome 
time or other before it. We have seen that in the year of the deluge, and 
in the year of the descent from the ark, its date was April 12. Conse- 
quently, Too years later, i. e. at or about the date of the Dispersion, it 
might, or rather it would, he April 11. 

Now let us here call to mind the fact which we alluded to obiter, (Diss. 
ix. ch. iv. ect. iv. vol. ii. 76.) that when Alexander was at Babylon, B. C. 
331, the Chaldzans professed to have accounts which went back 1903 
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in the Chaldzan sphere, in the 15* degree ; then at the end of 
the period the first degree of each would be found in the eighth 


years. 'These years being understood of equable years, they must be 
reſerred to zra cyc. 3676, Nab. 417, which began Nov. 14, B. C. 332; 


'because it is capable of proof that Alexander came to Babylon before the 


end of zra cyc. 3676, and left it again not later than the very beginning 
of zra cyc. 3677. Reckon back 1903 years from ra cyc. 3676, and you 
are brought to zra cyc. 1773; which began, as our tables shew, Feb. 20, 
at midnight, B. C. 2233, just 114 years after the descent from the ark, 
B. C. 2247. In this year, as our tables also shew, the mean vernal equi- 
nox was falling April 11, oh. 35 m. 38s. 24 th. for the meridian of our 
tables; and consequently April 11 1h. 12m. 388. 24th. for that of the 
ancient Babylon : i. e. in the 19th degree of the Aries of Mazzaroth ex- 
actly, 8upposed to bear date at midnight March 24. 

It appears further from the testimonies produced swpra, that the exalta- 
tion of the moon was dated in the 3d degree of Taurus. Proclus how- 
ever assigned the reason why; viz. that gupposing it to have been in con- 
junction with the sun, at the time of the sun's exaltation in Aries, its first 
phasis or visible appearance would take place in Taurus. Now if the 
phasis takes place in the 3d degree of Taurus, the moon must be reckoned 
to be one day old at least in the 3d of Taurus. It moves over 13* 10 35” 
in one day at present : and we hall see hereafter that the Chaldees reck- 
oned it to do the same in their time. If we go back 13* io 35” from the 
end of the 2d degree of Taurus, we come to 18* 49 25” of Aries; at which 
time on this principle the moon was new, or in conjunction with the sun. 
Now let this state of the case be referred to the 8ame date as that of the 
primary exaltation of the 8un, in the 19th of Aries, (the Aries of Mazza- 
roth,) and therefore to April 11, B. C. 2233, ra cyc. 1773. On this 
principle the moon too must have been assumed to have been in conjunc- 
tion with the &un not only in the 19th of the Aries of Mazzaroth but also 
on April 11, B. C. 2233. Our lunar calendar shews that this was the 
case. 'The principal new moon, B. C. 2233, bore date April ro at sunxet, 
and therefore April 11 at midnight. 

It appears to us that these four coincidences, the 19th degree of the 
Aries of Mazzaroth, the true mean vernal equinox, the new moon or con- 
junction, and 1903 years exactly carried back from zra cyc. 3676, all 
falling out together in this manner, April 11 B. C. 2233, ra cyc. 1773, 
could not have been the effect of chance : and therefore that this doctrine 
of the 'Yopara and Tanewopara, though possibly broached de facto only 
B. C. 1106, ra cyc. 2901, was purposely attached to the state of the cage 
B. C. 2233, 1a cyc. 1773. It does much therefore to confirm the state- 
ment, transmitted through Porphyry and Simplicius, that Callisthenes 
actually found records at Babylon which went back 1903 years; or at 
least to prove that the Chaldeans must have till preserved an accurate 
chronology there, which went back to B. C. 2233. The fuller investiga- 
tion of this point however is necessarily to be reserved for the account of 
the Babylonian calendar. 
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degree. The former was actually the relation of the tropical 
sphere of the Egyptians to the sphere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 
798. Those who invented the doctrine in question, among 
the Egyptians, appear to have taken advantage of this coin- 
dence to combine the Egyptian and the Chaldaic systems ; 
and to form one out of both, neither the same with either, 
nor yet different from it, yet 8uch as is described or implied 
in the pasz8age of Theon, which we began with quoting : a 
system 8uch that the xvth the vinth and the ist degrees in 
the sphere of Mazzaroth should be fixed and impassable 
terms; the vinth that from which the recession and procession 
should begin, and at which they should end perpetually ; the 
xvth the term which the procession should reach, but not 
pass, on one 8ide of this ; and the ist that which the recession 
should attain to in Iike manner, but never pass, on the other. 

This doctrine and this system was neither the original 
Egyptian one, nor the Chaldaic. And yet it was not inde- 
pendent of either. It was evidently a modification of both : 
and if it had any claim to originality, it was in the idea of 
this combination. And it must be admitted that, 8uppos- 
mg the asxumptions on which it proceeded to have been 
. true, it would have answered the end proposed by it in an 
admirable manner. And though no more than an ingenious 
fiction, totally destitute of foundation, it appears from the 
testimony of 'Theon, that the theory and the hypothems, 80 
introduced, maintained its credit for more than a thousand 
years; and that there were pa8nuarixo? even in his time, who 
received it, and adapted their calculations to it. In fact, m 
connection with the doctrine relating to the octava 8phera, 
of which all the works on the history of astronomy give an 
account, it may be said to have retained its hold on astro- 
nomers down to the time of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe ; 
the latter of whom, according to Delambre, (loc. cit. supra,) 
was the first to disembarrass astronomy of it. 

There is a singular passage in Syncellus, which after what 
has been premised may possibly appear significant. He is 
giving an account of what he calls the 'OXvumias of the 
Egyptians ; which the context shews to be meant of the 
cycle of leap-years, Odnx duovooy & &v etn rat Thy map Al- 
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yuTTlos Tept T@v TerpacTmpixev Okvumiddur Evvorav, E\Amv Twh 
Ths Tap 'A9nvaiors odoar, & Spaxet dy\@oa. rois Gyvoodow. þ 
yap oe\mvy Tap Alyunriois Kxvpliows *Ovumias ranketrat Fiat 7d 
KaTa phva TEPLTONEW TOY Cwdtakoy KwUkNov, Ov of, Tanaot avr@v 
*OXvunoy exd\ovv. auth yap amo Kapxlvov T63 idiov olxov ws amd 
xEvTpov Tpoepxopern Ta i raraonagerat (wha Ev vuxOnpeplors 
x0 kat hpioe cat AenTols Ay y —(in what follows, he describes 
the octatteric cycle, ending) TAnpot oy 6 TAtos Ev 'Okvpndt 
put Terpaernpui huepas avEa', 1 && oehrmvy «, T.A. & Ot Odvy- 
Ti&o, dvo yivovras oem 70 (99) vvxbnuepa dE BYxB (2922) 
& kat 6 TAs Cv Tos 7 ETESL. kat TOLQUT) pev 7 TEv Alyuariaov 
Jofa nepi OAvpriddor. 

We $hould have attached less importance to this passage, 
had it not supposed the constant reckoning of these cycles 
of Olympiads, both those of the 8un in cycles of four years, 
and those of the moon in cycles of eight, to be dated from 
Cancer, the house of the moon; and therefore no doubt 
from her proper position, her normal degree, in that house, 
the 15th of Cancer. We have seen that at the supposed 
natale mundi, August 8, B. C. 798, both the normal de- 
gree of the 8un, the xvth of Leo, and that of the moon, the 
xvth of Cancer, met on the 8ame day, August 8 iteelf. 
B. C. 798 was leap-year in the proper cycle of that kind 
peculiar to the Sothiacal period. The period of 48,000 years 
is divisible by 8; and therefore is a measure of the octatteric 
cycle, a double cycle of leap-years; of which it contains 6000 
exactly. Nor would it be without reason, that the peculiar 
name of 'OXvunias among the Egyptians should have been 
given to a cycle of four years, which always bore date from 
August 8, B. C. 798. The proper epoch of the Olympic 
cycle itself was attached to the 8ame geason of the year ; and 
it must have frequently happened that the proper Olympic 
cycle, and this Egyptian cycle reckoned from August 8 or 7, 
were nearly coincident. We may infer then from these co- 
incidences, that the Egyptians must have had a very ancient 
cycle of leap-year, connected both with the moon, and with 
the 8un, and with 8ome Julian term common to both ; which 
term, under the cireumstances of the case, we can scarcely 
doubt must have been August 8, the supposed natale mundt, 
first introduced into Egypt, and recognised there in that 
capacity, in B. C. 798. 
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Secrion VII.— On the probable date of the astrological system 
of the Egyptians: and on the Egyptian scheme of the Decani. 


It is an obvious inference from the above premises that, 
if the Egyptians had among them an astrological system, 
resembling that of the Chaldees, it was most probably intro- 
duced at this time. Whether they had a system of their 
own, older than that, is a different question. It may be 
collected from Ptolemy, that something of this kind did 
actually exist among them, different from the Chaldaic; and 
| therefore more properly Egyptian, and probably more an- 
cient than the 8ystem borrowed from the Chaldees : though 
in what the difference between the two 8ystems consisted 
we do not pretend to explain, for we have never thought it 
worth while to inquire. 

ITept 8 rev oplwy, however, observes Ptolemy Þ, 350 pdAora 
þEpovrar TpdTot. Kal 6 puev eorw Alyvnriakos, 6 mtpos TAs T@v 
olxwv ws entnav Kvplias, (lege rupudryras,) 6 dE XaXdaixods, 6 
Tpos Tas (T@v) A (Tprywvwyr) olxodeoToTlias...rovrwy pv oWv T@V 
oplov afiomoTOTEpa Ta rarh TOv Alyvmriuarov TpoTov, ral ia T0 
Thy ovvaywynyv avrey Tapa Tois Alyunmrlois ovyypatedow ws 
xpnoluny Gvaypaci)s Tfw@oVa, ral bit T0 ovuwre auToS OS 
enlray Tas poipas TEv Splov Tails rarareraypevaus vr avrar 
. TapaderypaTirats YevETeTwW...nom perro MEPLTETUXNKAPley TpEls 
twrrypdpy Takauy ral TANG CrepOappery Teprexovrt PUOLKOV Kal 
obupwvoy Noyov Ths TEfews Kal THs TOOoThTOS aAUTQY, Mera TOY 
| Ths TE T@Yv TpPOYEVOpevay YEVEMEWV jpuotpoypaplas ral TOY TEY 

ovvaywy@v apiluov ovppuvor evploxeodar Th TEVv Tahaey Gva- 
| ypapn, 70 I xara Aefw Tod Bi8Nlov mndvv parpor Tv, «, T. A.) 

The thirty-8ix Decani of the Chaldees must certainly 8ome- 
time or other have been introduced into the Egyptian 8phere ; 
and we have little doubt that it was now done, B. C. 798. 
Mera Tadra, observes Origen), $yotv 6 Ke\oos Towadrar Ort pho 
ev Toiode puexpe Trav CxaxloTwy EoTww Grp deborar Efouoia pabor 
Tis av &f &v Alyvonro: Meyouoty, Gre Gpa Tov avOpaTov TO oopa 
& Kat Tpidxovra dieUhnpores Daluoves 1 Oeol Twes aibepior els 


hb Tetrabiblus, i. p. 11. rep! T@y opicov. viii. 58. Cf. Stobzus, Eclogee Phy- 
Cf. xards XaAdalovs, p. 12.: algo Pro- sice, lib. i. cap. xxii. rep! «0opov, 9. 
clus in 'Tetrabiblum, i. xxiii. Hermetis : tom. i. 469 8qq. Apuleius, 

i See Procl. in Tetrab. i. xxiii. ad fin. Hermes Trism. ii. 302. 

3 Opp. i. 785. B. Contra Celsum, 
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Tooadra pepn vevepnuevor, (oi © rad mohd naelovs Atyovow,) 
Nos GANo Tr aurod vepe EmmTETAKTAL. Kat TEv Fatudrwr Tonor 
7a 0vopara enxwply twvn, Gonep Kvovphv, rat Xvaxovuhv, ral 
Kvar, xal Eicar, xat Blov, ral 'Epod, «ad 'EpeBiov, xa Papavdp, 
xal Pecavoop, Goa Te EAa Th Eaurey yawoon Gropud{ouer, K, T. A. 
Though these are not expressly called the Decani, their 
number imphes them to be intended of the Decani : and Sal- 
masius has shewn* that the names here enumerated are 
actually those of 8ome of the Decani among the Egyptians, 
recoverable from Firmicus, from Hephzstio Thebanus, and 
from other sources. 

The names and order of these Egyptian Decani were re- 
cited by Firmicus; and no doubt m the original edition of 
his work correctly : though in the shape in which they have 
come down to us, and are now read in his text, they are 
much corrupted. Yet it is necessary to quote this account, 
corrupt as it 1s, in order to 8ee in what manner these Decant 
were connected with the different signs ; from which it wilt 
appear, that though a third part of every sign was nominally | 
awarded to the same Decan, yet strictly speaking only a cer- 
tain number of degrees in each were under his personal 
jurisdiction and 8uperintendence ; which, on that account, 
were called Plenc& ; the rest, in contradistinction to these, as 
being unoccupied and unrepresented by any of the Decani, 
being termed Vacue. 

Triginta ex itaque Decani, 8ays hel, omnem. zodiaci possi- 
dent circulum : ac per x1 8ignorum numerum deorum: 80w | 
Decanorum hc multitudo dividitur. ed cum mt in signis: 
cingulis terni deeani non in omnibus triginta partibus corum—=| 
est numen constitutum ; ed per snguls signa tern Decani 
quasdam partes possident, quasdam vero reliquerunt. plenz 
gunt itaque partes in quibus Decani fuerint inventi ; vacue 
vero ad quas nunquam Decanorum numerus accedit. 

Explicabo itaque partes plenas. et vacuas. . . . Decanorum 
etiam nomina Agyptio sermone proferam. . . ab Arete potis- 
gmum exordium facientes. . . ille enim partes sunt plene in- 
quibus Decanorum nomina inveneris ; Vacuz vero quas. . .. 
Decani penitus reliquerint. 

k De Annis Climactericis, 610-61 3. 


1 Lib. iv. cap. xvi. 107. 
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Number, order, and names of 
the sphere, _— pF ries, according to Firmicus*. 
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Decent, in the different oigns of 


Planets, | Signs. Vacue. | Plenz. Decani. 
March 24 
—_ | Air .......- i 3 Prime 5 | Asiccan 
Sol i 9 5 | Senacher 
Venus it 6 4 | Acentacer 
April 24 18 (12) 14 
Mercury | Taurus........ i 3 Prime 8 | Asicath 
Lung il 2 8 | Viroaso 
Saturn ut 5 4 | Abarph 
May 24 10 _ 
Jupiter Gemini........ i 2 na @ 7 | Thesogar 
Mars 1 3 Pri wa 8 Verasua 
Sol ul 7 = Tepisatosoa 
I 
June 24 = 5 
Venus Lo +. x i 6 Prime ; Sothis 
Mercury ji 2 Syth 
Lung ti 2 9 | Thuimis 
I n—_—_ 
- 75 
July 25 es : 
Saturn | Leo.......... j 3 | Prime 75 | Aphruimis 
Jupiter i | 6 | Prime 4 | gjthacer 
Mars ul IO | Phuonisie 
"0 21 
August 24 9 : 
Sol Virgo ........ i s | Prime 4 | Thumis 
Venus i 2 Thopitus 
Mercury wi 6 Aphut 
3 4 
September 2 16 "Ns 
Luna | Libra ....... , i 8 | Prime 5 | Serucuth 
Saturn ii 8 Prime 3 | Aterechinis 
Jupiter wi | 3 Prime 3 | Arepien 
October 23 19 = 
Mars Scorpio ...... i 3 5 | Sentacer 
Sol ii 6 6 | Tepiseuth 
Venus ul 2 5 ciner 
Z FD. 
November 23 4 ; oh 
Mercury I 3 Prime 8 | Eregbuo 
Lung ul 4 Prime 8 n 
Saturn iii 71 Chenen 
December 23 7 23 
Jupiter Capricornus. . .. i 7 3 | Themes 
Mars ii 5 4 | Epima 
Sol ili | 5 6 | Homoth 
January 22 17 3 
Venus Aquarius .....- i 4 5 | Oroagoer 
Mercury u 4 6 | Astiro 
Luna jt 3 8 Tepisatras 
February 21 _y 19 : 
Saturn ISCCS .. ooo | 6 6 | Archatapias 
Jupiter u 3 4 | Thopibui 
Mars i 6 3 | Atembui 
2 
17 13 


KC, also Scaliger's Manilius, p. 487, 
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We hall not attempt any explanation of these names; 
which are 80 corrupt in comparison of their original form as 
to be well calculated to perplex the best Coptic scholars of 
the present day : and we $hall produce by and by an amend- 
ed, and much more genuine, list of the same names, taken 
from the late publication of the Chevalier Lepsius. 

We 8hall observe, on this account of Firmicus, only i. That 
with respect to the distinction of the parts of every decad 
of the sphere, in connection with the Decani, into plene and 
vacue, it must of course be understood of the parts of the 
8igns, that is of the degrees of the sphere ; not of the days of 
the month by which also those degrees might be represented. 
No sign could contain either more or less than 30 degrees : 
but 8ome of them must contain 31 days. No decad or third 
part of the sign could contain either more or less than ten 
degrees; but some decads of the 8igns must have eleven 
days. None of the Decani then could have either more or 
less than ten degrees ; but some of them must have eleven 
days, while the rest had only ten. 

n. The numbers, which represent the proportion of the 
full and the empty parts in each of these instances, are evi- 
dently corrupted : yet we may take it for granted that, 
though the number of 8uch parts of either kind in each in- 
stance could not be the same, it must have followed the s8ame 
general rule in all; and that rule 8uch, that the 8wm of full 
and empty parts together must have amounted to ten in each 
decad, and to thirty in each s8ign. And it appears from the 
inspection of the scheme itself, that the last fact holds good 
of the proportion between them in seven 81gns out of twelve, 
even as the numbers stand at present. The full parts in each 
instance ought to be the complement of ten on the empty 
ones, and that of the empty the complement of ten on the 
full, in the decad ; and the 8uwm of full parts should be the 
complement of thirty on the 8um of the empty, in the gn, 
and vice versa. On this principle, it would be both allowable 
and easy to correct the numbers of Firmicus, to make them 
agreeable to 8uch a rule : and it would be 8e]dom necessary 
to alter both at once ; that is, both the specified number of 
the full and that of the empty parts, at the 8ame time. 

m. With respect to the order or alternation of these full 
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and these empty parts ; it does not appear that it followed 
any definite rule. It is observable however that in some of 
these instances, such and s8uch of the partes prime are speci- 
fied as the full ; and consequently the latter parts are to be 
gupposed the empty : and from this distinction it may per- 
haps be inferred that, in the remaining cases, in which no 
8uch specification occurs, the first parts, as a general rule, 
are to be considered the empty, and the latter the full, ones. 

iv. This enumeration in Firmicus begins with Aries ; 
though, after what has been explained, it cannot admit of a 
question that the actual division of the sphere among these 
Pecani must have begun in Leo. But the Egyptian sphere, 
as we have seen, was always reckoned from Aries. Macro- 
bius, as we have also seen!, was at much pains to explain 
why this should be the case, even when the natale mundi 
itself was dated in a different 8ign. This is svufficient to ac- 
count for the order of the enumeration in Firmicus. 

v. It is observable that the names of the three Decani of 
Cancer, in his list, are Sothis, Syth, and Thuimis. The 
names of the 8ame three in Hephzstio Thebanus are Ewd0ls, 
Fr, and Kvovypis: and no doubt Knoumis was the original 
reading in the third of these instances in Firmicus ; particu- 
larly as Thumis occurs again in his list, as the name of the 
first of the Decami of Virgo. Khnoumis was the name of 
one of the gods of the Egyptians», and most proper to the 
Thebaid ; who could not be older than their Ozwris and Is, 
nor in fact 80 old as they. Sit appears to be the s8ame with 
Seth; the most proper name of 'Typhon among the Egyp- 
tians : and Sothis was the name of Sirius or the dog-star. 
There can be no doubt that Sirius or Sothis had always a 
particular connection with Cancer ; especially in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth, in which the Julian hmits of that s1gn were 
June 24 and July 24 each inclusive. Both the cosmical and 
the heliacal rising of Sirius necessarily fell in this sgn. It 
is not certain too that Typhon or Seth himself was not con- 
nected with the same season of the year, through some tra- 
dition relating to the dog-days in Egypt®>. And these com- 


1 Supra, p. 451. n Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 
m Bungsen, b.1. sect. vi. A. iti. p. 374. Ixxili. 
Birch, p. 1. p. 9. 
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cidences must do much to prove that this scheme and this 
nomenclature of the Decani among the Egyptians could not 
be older than the Sothiacal period. And in reality, if it was 
actually first introduced in B. C. 798, it was 552 years later. 

We &$hall conclude then with. proposing an amended list 
of these names, including not only the Greek names of He- 
phzstio Thebanus, but the Egyptian ones recovered from the 
monuments and the hieroglyphic sculptures ; on five of which 
they have been discovered. This list we borrow from the 
late publication of the Chevalier Lepsius, entitled Die Chro- 
nologie der Agypter, Berlin, 4to, 18490. 


Synopsis of the names of the Decani from Hephestio Thebanus and 


the monuments. 
Signs. Decani. | Salmasius. Hergestellter Text. Hieroglyphical. 
Cancer I SeoOis Zco0ls Suti 
un Fir Ela Sit 
i Xyovuls Tyovuls or Kyovpuls | Knemut & Knem 
Leo iv Xapxvovuls | Xapyvovuls Cher-knemut & Cher-Knem 
v "Hm 'Hryjr He-tet 
vi $ovun7y| $ovryjr Pehu-tet 
Virgo vii Tow Tou Tum 
viii OveoTevrarl | Obeore-Brarl Beschti-Bkati 
ix *'Apood *Apood Apeset 
Libra X ZovXwe Zouxwe Sebch ? 
Xi INTyxovri | Txn-pdvr T-ape-fent 
xii Xovrape aps Fent-her 
Scorpio xiii ZTrwxvnves | Tooxve-($0vr) Tsechne-fent 
xiv Zeoue Tut ? 
XV ZEteust Zeoteut ? 
Sagittarius | xvi *Pnovw Pyovs Herhet-ua 
xvii Zeopue Zeopue Schesmu 
xviii Kouyd Koyiue or Toyyus | Kenemu 
Capricorn | xix Zudr Zudr Smat 
XX EpWw Ep Sra 
XXi 'Jops 'Iops Sira 
Aquarius | xxii Nriav Txy-x0 T-ape-chu 
xXiii *Acb Xd or Xev Chu 
xXxiv IIrnBuou Tx7-Biov T-ape-beru 
Pisces XXV *ABiov Blov Be'u 
xxVi | Xovrape $0vTape Fent-her 
xxVii | IIT:Biov EBlov .. beu 
Aries xxViii | XovTape $SovrTaper Fent-herhet 
xxix | XovTaxpe | Þovraxpe Fent-cher 
XXX Seer Zercer Seket 
Taurus XXXi Xeov Xevov Chocu 
XxXxii | *Ep® *Ep@ Ar 
xxxiii | 'PouBduape | PouBduape ? l 
Gemini xxxiv | SoodAK SoodAr Teselk 
xxxV | Odbape Odbape Uar 
Pehu-her. 
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Szcrion VIII.— Confirmation of the preceding conclusions by 
the date of the imposition of the planetary names on the ferie 
of the hebdomadal cycle ; viz. B. C. 798. 

Whether the ancient Egyptians could be supposed to have 
retained the hebdomadal cycle among them from the first or 
not, it would be utterly incredible that after it had become a 
characteristic observance of the Jews, their nearest neigh- 
bours, with whom they kept up a constant intercourse, they 
should not have known of its existence long before B. C. 798. 
It would be incredible too that, if the Egyptians knew of the 
existence of this cycle among the Jews, they should not have 
known m what manner it was reckoned among them ; and 
that the feria prima was the beginning or head of the reckon- 
ing perpetually, and the feria septimae the end of it : though, 
if they knew any thing about the rule of the sabbath among 
the Jews, they could not but know that the most sacred day 
of the cycle was the 8eventh, and not the firs? ; 1. e. the day 
on which it ended, not that on which it began. 

We had occasion to explain in a former part of our workP, 
by what particular process, or according to what particular 
rule, the planetary names, which the ferize of the hebdoma- 
dal cycle till retain, came to be assigned them at first ; 
and it was evident from that explanation, that in that par- 
ticular process the seventh feria of the cycle, and not the 
first, must have been considered and treated as the proper 
head of the cycle itself. And this would be an extraordinary 
and an inexplicable phenomenon, could it be supposed that 
the seventh feria was mistaken for the first ; and that 1t was 
substituted for it through ignorance of the real order of the ' 
terms of the cycle: but not, if it was purposely treated as 
the first out of deference to its 8uperior sanctity, and under 
an idea that the most sacred term of the cycle was naturally 
the most important, and the fittest to be considered and 
treated as the first. 

It appeared also from that explanation, that the name 
given to the seventh day of the cycle was that of the planet 
Saturn ; that is, the name of the highest or most superior of 
the planets, known to the ancients, and according to the 
p Diss. vi. ch. ii. sect. uw. vol. i. 413. 
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astrological system of the Chaldzans, as we were informed by 
Diodorus, the most powerful and influential of all, was as- 
8igned to the most 8acred term of the hebdomadal cycle. 
And it appeared too that it must have been assigned to it 
extra ordinem ; 1. e. both prior to and independent of the 
process by which the proper planetary name was awarded to 
each of the other terms of the cycle. It is manifest at least, 
with regard to the details of 8uch a process, that it must 
have begun with as8uming the first hour of the seventh feria, 
and therefore the seventh feria itself, to be already sacred to 
Saturn ; before it had yet been ascertained by virtue of this 
particular process to which of the planets the first hour of 
the next feria, and therefore that feria itself, was to be ap- 
propriated. 

We declared our opinion, at that time, that the planetary 
names were imposed on the days of the weeks by the Egyp- 
tians; and in this year, B. C. 798. We 8hall now proceed to 
the proofs of the truth of that assertion : and there are two, 
which we think are suflicient to establish it. 

The first is that mn this very year, B.C. 798, when the doc- 
trine which we have hitherto been employed in explaining, 
relating to the birth of the world on August 8, and to the 
new theory of. preces$ion, and of the alternate recession and 
advance of the tropical points on the 8phere of Mazzaroth, 
was first broached in Egypt; and when the astrological s8ys- 
tem of the Chaldees appears to have been introduced among 
the Egyptians, or one of their own to have been invented 
which was only a modification of it: August 8, the prin- 
cipal term in this 8ystem, both as the supposed date of the 
genitura mundi, and as the representative of the middle term 
between the first and the fifteenth degrees of the sphere of 
Mazzaroth, was actually falling on the feria septima of the 
hebdomadal cycle: for the Dominical Letter of the year 
being D, August 8 was the feria septima or Saturday. 

If then it was thought proper, for any-reason, to impose 
the names of the planets at this time on the days of the week, 
and to begin with the most superior of all, and to attach its 
name to the principal and most important of the ferie of the 
week; it is evident that, at this particular juncture, that 
might be done without any disturbance of the order of the 
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cycle. The seventh day of the existing cycle might be at once 
dedicated to the planet Saturn, by a positive appointment, 
and receive its name; as it must have been dedicated and 
must have received its name 8ome time or other, independent 
of the rule which awarded the rest of the days to the rest of 
the planets: and yet every thing connected with the cycle 
itself would be left to go on as it was going on before. 

The 8econd of our proofs is this. The suwn and the moon 
and the five planets, which have given their names to the 
ferie of the hebdomadal cycle, being always stuated and 
always moving in the ecliptic or m the zodiac, must neces- 
8arily and at all times be in 8ome sign or other ; and at dif- 
ferent times in every 8ign. For the 8ame reason they must 
be, at all times, in 8ome decad or other of some one of the 
8igns; and at different times must be in every decad of every 
8gn. Now Firmicus tells us that, in the astrological s8ystem 
of which we have been speaking, proviion was made for 
these contingencies also; and that as any one of these erra- 
tie bodies happened to be situated in any one decad of the 
8phere, that is, within the limits of the proper jurisdiction of 
80Me one of the Decani, the decad became 8ubject or proper 
to the planet, just as if the planet had no connection with 
any part of the sphere but that decad ; or the Decamia of the 
8phere had no connection with any thing but the planets 
which were occupying s8uch and 8uch decads for the time. 
Sed et ipsi Decani singulis 8tellis (1. e. planetis) deputantur. 
et cum in 1pso Decamio s8tella fuerit, licet sit in aheno domi- 
ciho, 8c tamen est habenda quasi in 8uo st domiciho con- 
stituta, 8wo enim in Decamio posita hc eadem perficit que 
in 810 8igno constituta decernit 9. | 

And yet this appropriation of the Decani, or of the Deca- 
nia, to the planets followed a very pecuhar rule. It might 
have been expected that, in as8igning to the planets the dif- 
ferent decads of the sphere, they would be taken either in 
the descending order, beginning with Saturn as the highest, 
or in the ascending, beginning with the moon as the lowest : 
and yet the actual order (as it appears from the enumeration 
of the s8uccession itself in Firmicus”) was that of Saturn, Ju- 
q Lib. 1. iv. p. 17. r See the scheme, p. 435. 
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piter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna, perpetually; which 
is neither the former nor yet the latter, but 8something dif- 
ferent from both 5. 

To make these distinctions however intelligible, and to 
prepare the way for the inference -deducible from them of 
the connection between the names of the planets and the 
ferie of the hebdomadal cycle, implied m these distinctions 
themeelves; we have no alternative except that of exhibiting 
the actual scheme of the intermixture and alternation of 
planets and Decania all round the gphere. Only it is neces- 
8ary to premise, that we guppose ourselves bound to begin 
it, and to trace it, not in the tropical sphere, but in the sphere 
of Mazzaroth ; and not from Aries or Knon even in that 
8phere, where Firmicus begins it, but from Leo or Leonton, 
and from the middle decad of Leo or Leonton too ; to which 
the natale mundi itself, and the xe&rpoy xwnoews or primuem 
mobile of every thing 8ubsequent to that, and dependent 
upon it ever after, according to the principles and assump- 
tions of this system, must be congidered to have been origi- 
nally determined. 


Scheme of Decania, and of the planets to which they belonged, from the 
$econd decad of Leonton, in the 8phere of Mazzaroth, B. C. 798, to the 
same again, B. C. 797. 


Leonton 3o days, July 25-—Aug. 23 B. C. 798 Dom. Let. D. 


_ Days. Feria. Planets. Feria. 

i 10 | July....25 | 5 | Luna 2 | July....27 B. C. 798 
I 

i 10 | August.. 4 | 3 | Saturn 7 August.. 8 

i to | August..14 | 6 | Jupiter s | August.. 20 
4 


Parthenon 3o days, August 24—Sept. 22 


i io | August..24 | 2 | Mars 3 | August.. 25 
2 

vi 10 | Septemb. 3 | 5 | Sol x | Septemb. 6 
7 

fii ro | Septemb.13 | x | Venus 6 | Septemb.18 
, 5 


S This is the reverse of the order in of Thebes : that is, it is his order read 
which Nonnus enumerated them 8upra, s : 
(p- 450.) in connection with the gates 
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un 10 
m Io 
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Zygon 30 days, September 23—October 22 


Septemb. 23 
October.. 3 
October 13 


4 
7 
3 


Mercury 
Luna 
Saturn 


GaNwW -wweh 


Feria, Planets. Feria. 


Septemb. 23 
October.. 5 
October 17 


Scorpion 31 days, Oct. 23—Nov. 22 


October 23 
November 3 


Novemb. 13 


6 


3 
6 


Jupiter 
Mars 
Sol 


IJ = & Q Þ o. 


October 29 
Novemb. 3 
Novemb. 15 


Toxon 30 days, ov. 23 —Dec. 22 


Novemb. 23 
Decemb. 3 
Decemb. 13 


Decemb. 23 
January 2 
January 12 


2 


5 


4 
7 
3 


Venus 


Mercury 


Luna 


Saturn 
Jupiter 
Mars 


mW 0 + oo 


Zgon 30 days, Dec. 23—Jan. 21 B.C. 797 


DW 4 oo aw 


Novemb. 27 
Decemb. 9g 
Decemb. 14 


Dom. Lett. C B. 
Decemb. 26 


January 7 
January 12 


Hydron 31 days, Jan. 22—Feb. 21 


January 22 
February 2 
February 12 


6 


Sol 


Venus 


Mercury* 


W + on aw » 


January 24 
February 5 
February 17 


Icthyon 31 days, Feb. 22z—March 23 


February 22 
March .. 4 
March .. 14 


2 
6 


" Lua 


Saturn 
Jupiter 


+» © Ow mQ 


February 22 
March .. 5 
March .. 17 


* Achilles Tatius, Isagoge ad Aratum, $ 115. Uranologium, 136 B-D. Mercury, it is «nid, was 
siyled by the Egyptians *AndAAwres Gomp; that is, the star of Horus. His proper Decan in 
Aquarius, we 260, extended from Feb. 12—21 : within which fell the snppored acxumption of the 
double crown of Egypt by Horus. See supra, note at p. 414. 
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Krion 31 days, March 24—April 23 
Decania Days. Feria. Planets. Feria. 


1 Io March ..24 | 5 Mars * 3 March .. 29 
2 

Io io | April .. 3 I Sol I April .. 3 
7 

ui II April ..13 | 4 | Venus 6 | April ..15 
5 


Tauron 3o days, April 24—May 23 


I 1o | April ..24 ; : | Mercury | 4 | April .. 27 
3 
u 10 | May.... 4 | 4 | Luna 2 | May.... 9 


I 
Ui io | May....14 7 | Saturn 7 | May....14 
6 


Didymon 31 days, May 24—June 23 


i it | May....24 | 3 | Jupiterf | 5 | May....26 
4 

u 10 | June.... 4 | 75 | Mars 3 | June.... 7 
2 

wu Io | June....14 ' 3 | Sol 1 | June....19 
| 7 

Karkinon 31 days, June 24—July 24 

i 11 | June....24 | 6 | Venus 6 | June.... 24 
5 

u Io | July.... 5 3 | Mercury | 4 | July.... 6 
Z 

wt io | July....15 6 | Lung 2 July.... 18 

I | 


Leonton 3o days, July 25—Aug. 23 
i | 10 |: July....25 | 2 | Satuem | 57 | July.... 30 


. The inspection of this scheme must satisfy any one that it 
was an artificial one, and was 80 arranged on purpose. For 
it appears that, if we trace it forwards from the 8econd Decan 
of Leonton and from the feria 8eptima, as represented by the 
planet Saturn ; in the next Decan we find the feria dropping 
from the 8eptima to the guinta, and the order of planets from 
Saturn to Jupiter : the former of which planets in the heb- 
domadal cycle is the representative of the feria 8eptima, and 
the latter is that of the feria quinfa: 80 that to pass from 


* Mars, in like manner, was styled *HpaxAcovs aoryp; that is, the star of Khons, the Egyptian 
Hereules Lunus. We shall 8ee, by and by, that Hereules Lunus had a special connection, through 
the lunar mansions of the last revision, with the first Decan of Kriou or Aries. 

f Achilles Tatius, ut supra. Jupiter, in like manner, was called *OcoipWos aoTyp. He had the 
first Decan of Didymon; and this month was eminently aacred to Oxsiris aud Isis, being called 
Didymon after them. 
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Saturn to Jupiter in the order of planetary names is abso- 
lately the same thing as to pass from the feria septima to 
the feria quinta in the order of the hebdomadal ferie : and 
vice versa. No one, we think, could doubt that this must 
have been designedly done in each instance; in order that 
these things might thus correspond one to the other. Again, 
in the next decad, we find the planetary names descending 
from Jupiter to Mars, and the order of ferie from the feria 
quinfa to the feria tertia; either of which, in its proper 
order, 1s absolutely the 8ame thing as the other. And in 
the next to this, we find the planetary cycle dropping from 
Mars to Sol, and the hebdomadal from the feria tertia to the 
feria prima; one of which, mutatis mutandis, is the 8ame 
thing as the other. In short, we find this going on, in the 
8ame way, through every decad of every sign in 8nccession, 
from the point where we began to trace it, until we come 
round to the same point again; a fresh planetary name con- 
nected with every fresh decad, in the order above specified, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna; and a 
fresh feria of the hebdomadal cycle, the same which is repre- 
8ented by the planetary name in question, (the first which 
could answer to it in the given decad,) entering the decad 
along with it also. So that if we read the names of the 
planets in this scheme, either backwards or forwards, they 
are to be read either way in the order above assgned ; and 
if we trace the ferie either upwards or downwards, they pro- 
ceed in the same manner, parallel to the order of the planets. 
It would be the height of scepticizm therefore to doubt whe- 
ther each of these schemes was not purposely 80 arranged, 
in order to correspond to the other; or, what comes to the 
8ame thing, (though we ourselves have 8upplied the ferie in 
one of these 8uccessions, and Firmicus the planetary names 
in the other,) that the latter could ever have been disposed, 
as they are 8een to be, in each of the decads, except as the 
representatives of the former in that particular stuation in 
the decads also. 

There cannot consequently be any reasonable doubt, that 
whosoever were the authors of this planetary cycle, as at- 
tached to the corresponding cycle of Decania, they must have 
been well acquainted with the hebdomadal cycle, and with 
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the order and 8nccession of ferie in that ; an order and ue- 
cession, which it is manifest they could not have had the 
least intention of disturbing by this connection of their 
planetary cycle with the hebdomadal cycle ; but which, it is 
also evident, they must have considered, for 80me reason 
or other, indissolubly as8ociated with the order of this 
planetary cycle also; 80 that the first term in the hebdo- 
madal cycle and the sun in the planetary cycle; the second 
in the former and the moon in the latter, and 80 on with 
the rest in each cycle, must correspond one to the other 
perpetually. Consequently the ferie of the hebdomadal 
cycle must already have received their planetary names, be- 
fore this combination of the two cycles, one with the other, 
was made ; or must have been 80 called, for the first time, 
when they were thus connected with this cycle of planets for 
the first time also. 

Moreover amce, according to Firmicus, the planet Mars 
and the first decad of Aries were inseparably connected m 
these two schemes, 80 much 80 that he begins his enamera- 
tion of the planetary cycle, im the order of Decania, from 
the first Decan of Aries itself; this is demonstrative that 
both cycles in reality must have 8et out at first, as we have 
guppoed they did; the planetary cycle from Saturn, the 
cycle of Decania from the second of Leonton, August 8, 
B. C. 798. Had the former set out from Saturn, and the 
latter from the first Decan of Leonton, then Mars and the 
first Decan of Aries could not possibly have been found 
united ; but Mars and the third Decan of Ichthyon. And 
if the former had set out with Saturn in the third Decan of 
Leonton, then Mars would have been found in the 8econd 
Decan of Aries, not in the first. In short, under no cireum- 
stances could Mars have been found in the first Decan of 
Aries, except those of our scheme ; which supposes Saturn 
to be already constituted in the second Decan of Leonton, 
when this cycle of planets and Decans itself first begins. 

It is evident also, from the scheme proposed, that as one 
planet. only is found in any one decad of the sphere, at a 
given time, and there are 36 decads in the sphere, and only 
7 planets; the planetary cycle must enter the eycle of de- 
cads: five times in every complete cirele of the sphere; and 
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the first term in the aixth planetary cycle must coincide 
with the 36th Decan perpetually. Hence if this cycle began 
with Saturn, in the 2nd decad of Leonton, B. C. 798, it 
would end with Saturn in the 1st decad of Leonton, B. C. 
797. It follows that, in every revolution of the sphere, the 
cycle of planets must fall back one decad in the cycle of 
decads perpetually; yet without any disturbance of the 
order of the terms in that cycle, one in comparison of an- 
other, or in the order of feri@, in the hebdomadal cycle which 
accompamed it perpetually. 

As this was a consequence, inseparable from the relation 
of two 8uch cycles as one of seven terms and another of 
thirty-s1x terms respectively ; we must suppose that it was 
foreseen, and was both expected and intended to take place. 
It is evident too, that this very recession of the planetary 
cycle in the cycle of Decania, and of decads, in the course 
of time would have the effect of bringing back the planetary 
cycle to the sxme term in the cycle of decads from which it 
8et out at first; that is, of restoring the original relation of 
the cycles one to the other periodically, or after a tated 
mterval of time. 

The question is only concerning this interval of time. 
With respect to which, it is manifest that a given planet, 
(like Saturn,) would return to a given Decan (like the second 
Decan of Leonton) in 86 years; because, as it fell back one 
Decan every year, and there were only 36 in all, it must 
recede through them all in 36 years. The period then, 
which would bring back each planet, in 8uch a combination 
of planets and Decans as this, to its proper Decan, (the Decan 
with which it was combined at first,) would be comparatively 
short; a period of 36 years and no more. But if each 
planet must return not only to its original Decan, but to its 
original feria in that Decan, (the feria represented by its 
own name,) and to the original Julian term to which they 
were both attached at first; it is manifest that that would 
require a much longer period; a period which, estimated in 
mean Julian years of uniform character only, could not be 
less than 36 x 28, or 1008 Julian years; in which too, there 
would be 126 cycles of eight years, s8uch as appear to have 
been connected with this same date of August 8, from the first. 

VOL. III. x k 
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With 8uch a Julian year however as that of our Fasti, 
even this period would be much too little to bring about the 
restitution in question. Nor could it be effected except by 
means of a period, which should combine both the measure 
of the cycle of Decans, 36, and what we have termed our- 
8lves the period of the hebdomadal restitution in the mean 
natural year of our Fasti* considered as the same with the 
mean Julian perpetually ; that is, a period of 896 years at 
least. Now 896 x 36= 32,256. And from the magmitude of 
this period we may safely draw the inference, that the coin- 
cidence, which actually held good B. C. 798, when the first 
term in the planetary cycle, (Saturn,) and the seventh in the 
hebdomadal, and the first degree in the second Decan of 
Leonton, all met together on the Julian August 8, in the 
proper leap-year of the Sothiacal period, could not have 
been in any 8ense an GToxardoTarts, 1. e. & return of all these 
cycles to their original relations. It might be the beginning 
of a period even like this; but it could not posmbly have 
been the renewal of one which had just come to an end. 
This year therefore, B. C. 798, actually distinguished by this 
coincidence, 1s the first of which it could possibly have held 
good. If 80, we cannot hesitate to conclude that it must have 
been the year in which the planetary cycle, and the hebdo- 
madal cycle, and the cycle of Decamia in the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth, were all adjusted to each other for the first time, 
through this common term of August 8 : and therefore that 
this too must have been the year, and this the time of the 
year, when planetary names were first imposed on the feriz 
of the hebdomadal cycle, sxuch as they have retained ever 
8Ince*. | 

* It cannot be necessary to explain for the eatisfaction of any of our 
readers that this supposed cycle of planets, among the decads or Decania 
of the sphere, was a purely arbitrary and hypothetical thing. The planets 
in themselves had a real existence, the decads of the sphere might be con- 
sidered realities too ; but this cycle of the former in the latter perpetually 
was a mere astrological fiction, a cycle of names and ideas, not of things 
or realities. ' Such however was the nature of the astrological system of 
antiquity in general; a system of names and abstractions not of things ; 
and therefore this is no objection in the present instance. The planets by 
some chance might be disposed at a given time among the different 
decads of two or three given 8igns, as this theory supposes ; but they could 


t Supra, Diss. vi. ch. iv. sect. xii. vol. i. p. 496. 
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On the period of 500 years. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Resumption of the 8ubject of the lunar mansions. 


Section I.—On the period of 500 years, tropical Julian and 
#:dereal ; and on the mean lunar standard peculiar to it. 


Ir has been already observed® that, when the Egyptians 
conceived the idea of their Phenix period, they appear to 
have projected a grand and gigantic scheme, extending far 
into the future, and destined to embrace a continuous series 
of observations of the solar, the lunar, and the sidereal mo- 
menta for an indefinite length of time ; the parts or divisions 
of which were intended to consist of their own Phoenix cycle 
and its proper period. It entered into the order and method 
propoed to be observed in this scheme, that the solar the 
lunar and the sidereal momenta should be laid down, as they 
were in themselves, and as in comparison one of another, at 
the beginning of every period of this kind ; every 500 mean 
tropical, 500 mean Juhan, 500 mean aidereal years; and also 
of every corresponding number of mean lunar years in the 
8ense of mean 8synodic revolutions, whatsoever that was : and 
that this having been done once and for the first time at the 
epoch of the first Phenix cycle, B. C. 1847, it should be 
repeated at that of the next, B. C. 1347 ; and should continue 
to be repeated in the same way every 500 years, down to the 
completion of the great period of 48,000 years, or 96 Phoenix 
cycles. 

This period of 500 years has never yet been particularly 
analyzed even by chronologers, much less by astronomers ; 
though its known or supposed connection with the Phoenix 
cycle of antiquity has always made it an object of interest to 
both. And yet, when it comes to be examined, it turns out 


not be 80 all round the sphere in any given year, much less in one year 
after another perpetually. 'They were represented in this system solely by 
their names: and their names admitted of being associated with other 
names, and of circulating in conjunction with them, s8ubject to any law 


perpetually. 


u Supra, ch. iv. sect. vill. p. 302, 304- 
x k 2 
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to be a remarkable period; a period well adapted at all times 
for the constant comparison of mean tropical, mean Julian, 
and mean sidereal time, (especially according to the standards 
of the first and the last respectively, which are asxumed in 
our Fasti,) and, at the particular epoch of B. C. 1847, even 
for the comparison of mean lunar time with mean solar (in 
the 8ense of mean tropical and of mean Julian alike), after a 
manner which could scarcely have been imagined a prior. 

In this period according to the standards which we have 


asgumed, we have 
d. 


500 mean gidereal years = 182 628 

500 mean Julian years = 182 625 

$00 mean tropical years = 182 621 
we have consequently, 


m. 3, 

I9 43727 
o© o© 
o o©o 


ee) «ay & © O0cmr 


h. m. ®. 
RO of om gidereal years]. = I 19 43727 
The excess of 500 mean -» ED years a 4 19 43-727 


over goo mean Julian 


The excess of 500 mean Julian years | 
over goo mean tropical 


And these quantities, it is evident, bear a definite pro- 
portion one to another, such that mean Julian time mn 
particular, in 8uch a combination of all three together 
perpetually as this, is almost a mean between mean tropical 
and mean sidereal ; being invariably 3d. 21 h. greater than 
the former, and only 3d. 4h. 20m. at the utmost less than 
the latter. 

But the most remarkable property of the period is that 
which begins to appear on comparing mean lunar time with 
mean tropical, and mean Julian, through a 8succession of 
periods of this kind. And though, from the nature of the 
case, no 8uch property could characterise either this or any 
smnilar period perpetually, yet if it did actually characterise 
this particular period B. C. 1847, and if the fact of 8uch a 
property, once discovered at that time, and actually holding 
good at the time, might very reasonably be supposed capable 
of holding good perpetually ; nothing more would be neces- 
sary to point out and to designate this as the most proper 
period, above all others, for the constant comparison of mean 
lunar time with mean solar, in the 8enge both of mean 
natural and of mean Julian. 


3 21 © oO 


CH. 9.8.1. On the period of 500 years. 5OL 
In the first place, the number of integral lunar months 
which can enter into one of these periods of 500 years, whe- 
ther mean tropical, mean Julian, or mean sidereal, is the 
Same ; viz. G6 184. 
In 304 mean Julian years we have 3 760 lunations. 


In x90 6's +» we have 2 350 
In 6 do Fg we have 74 
In 500. 5 9. we have 6 184 


Secondly, im this number of mean lunar months, (mean 
synodic revolutions of the moon,) according to the standard 
of our Fasti, we should have | 

182 617d. 3h. 19m. 8s. 56th -170* 
of mean s8olar time: and this would approximate closely to 
182 617 d. Gh. of mean solar time exactly. The difference, 
m fact, is only 2h. 40 m. 518 06. 


h. m, 
6 © o0 
— 3 19 8-936 1666 

2 40 51-063 833 4 
This difference = 9651 s -063 833 4: and if we divide it by 
6184, the amount of the difference on each lunation is 
I 8ec -560 650 68. 

Now the mean lunar standard of our Fasti is 


d. h. m. & 

29 12 44 2-5531915 

Add .. 1-860 650 68 

The sum is .. 29 12 44 4113842318 
It follows that, were the mean synodic standard of our 
Fasti to be increased by 1 ec -560 650 68, 6 184 integral 
mean lunations of that increased standard would contain 
182617 d. Gh. of mean solar time exactly. In fact if we 


” Supplementary Tables. 
Table of mean lunar time. 
d h. m. s. th. 
6000 mean lunations = 177 183 12 15 19 8-936 
I00 M = 2983 IT 24 15 19-149 
80 be = 2 362 10 43 24 15319 
4 ”T = 118 32 56 10 12-766 


6184 mean lunations = 182 617 3 19 8 $6-170 
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divide this 8um total of mean solar time, 182 617 d. 6 h. by 
6184, the 8um total of entire lunar months in 500 mean 
Juhan years, the quotient is 

p 29d. 12h. 44 m. 48-113 842 173 35: 
which on this principle must be considered the true mean 
standard of the integral lunar synodic month, in this period 
of 500 mean solar, in the sense of mean Julian, years. 


SECTION LI.—On the true mean lunar standard of the epoch of 
B. C. 1847. 


Now though the standard thus obtained is 1 sec -561 
greater than the mean s8tandard of our own tables ; and 
though the mean standard of our own tables is only Os 312 
less than the true mean standard of A. D. 1801 ; it does not 
follow that the standard obtained from the period, for its 
proper epoch B. C. 1847 at least, was necessarily in excess. 
It is known to astronomers that the mean standard of the 
lunar 8ynodic revolution, ever 8ince the beginning of lunar 
in conjunction with solar time im the present system of 
things, has always been greater, in 8ome proportion or other, 
at any former point of time than it ever was de facto at any 
gubsequent point of time. The only question in &uch cases 
is concerning the amount of this difference, or the actual 
proportion of the standard de facto at any former point of 
time to the standard de facto at any s8ubsequent point of 
time. Astronomy has supplied us with formulze for the 
80lution of s8uch problems as this; and for recovering the 
true mean lunar standard -of any former time from the 
known mean lunar momenta at present. 'That of which we 
ourselves have hitherto made use, for this purpose, was 
furmshed us by the Plumian professor of astronomy in the 
university of Cambridge, professor Challis ; to whose kind- 
ness we are indebted im many obligations of this descrip- 
tion : and we have already given an account of it. 

The mean lunar standard which we asxume as the true 
one for the epoch of A. D. 1801 is that which we find in 
the Tables and Formulz of the late Mr. Baily*=. 

29 d-530 588 721 5 
or 29d. 12h. 44 m. 28-865 £376 


w Dissertation ix. ch. i. 8ect. vii. vol. ii. 25, 26. 
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Let us therefore, from this and from the formula of pro- 
fessor Challis, endeavour to discover the true corresponding 
standard of B. C. 1847. In this case we have «= 36-47 cen- 
turies, and «?= 1330-0609, Consequently we have 
+ © 8ec -034 IZ0 xx = +1 8ec-244 939 92 
—O 8CC +000 092 45 x x*= —OB8Cc*122 904 13 
Correction, 36-47 centuries= +1 8ec-121 975 79 


d. h. m. &s. 


Standard of A. D. 1801 .. 29 12 44 28655376 
Correction, 36-47 centuries + 1-121 975 79 


Standard of B. C. 1847 .. 29 12 44 3:987 513 39 


And this consequently, according to formula at least, and to 
the rule prescribed by astronomy for its use and application, 
must have been the true mean standard corresponding at this 
epoch of B.C. 1847 to the true mean standard of A. D. 1801 : 
though whether even this is to be implicitly asxumed as the 
absolute standard of 80 remote a point of time, 3647 years 
before A. D. 1801 itself, is open to question. It cannot be 
80, unless the formula from which we obtain it is alike appli- 
cable at all times and under all circumstances ; and just as 
competent to answer its proper purpose for epochs the most 
remote from A. D. 1801 as for epochs the nearest to it. On 
this question we feel it does not become us to offer any opin- 
ion of our own. It belongs to the astronomers; and to them 
it must be referred. We may be permitted however to ob- 
8erve that the most judicious among them, and the most 
profoundly conversant with both the principles and the 
praxis of their own science, have often expressed their doubts 
concerning the applicability of formulz, derived from theory 
alone without the benefit of observation also, to points of 
time congiderably later than this of B. C. 1847. 

It is possible therefore that the true mean lunar standard 
of B. C. 1847 might be a little greater than the above; and 
it is also possible that it might be xomewhat less. But let us 
guUPPO8e it was neither greater nor less. The standard which 
we have already deduced from the period of 500 years, and 
this which we have obtained from formula for the epoch of 
B. C. 1847, are 0 nearly the 8ame, that if the latter is com- 
petent to represent the truth for that particular point of 


time, the former can ecarcely be otherwisze. The difference 
between them amounts to no more than an almost inappre- 


cable quantity. 
d. h. m. s. 
Standard of the period = 20 12 44 41138422 
Standard of the epoch, B. C. 1847, from formnla= 29 I2 44 3987 5134 
Difference of standards }. . 44 0-126 32388 


1. e. less than 8 thirds of mean solar time. Now a difference 
80 8light as that, de facto, would scarcely be appreciable. 
Even supposed to have actually existed (which is by no 
means a necessary assumption) it could not be detected : 
and it must have been allowable at that time to aszume that 
a particular standard, which under the circumstances of the 
cage either coincided with the actual one of the time, or 
came 80 near to a coincidence with it as this did, was the 
actual and identical standard of the time itself. 

Supposing however 8uch an assumption as this to have 
been actually made at this time, let us consider in what 
manner the relation of mean lunar time to mean solar (in 
the 8ense of mean tropical and of mean Julian) would be 
deducible from it. It is now that the peculiar property of 


the period begins to appear. 
500 mean Julian years 7 «as = 182 626d. oh. 
goo mean tropical years = T82 621 3 
6184 mean lunar months of the standard 
of the period = 1826179 o> G 


Consequently the excess of $00 teens Fallen 
years over 500 mean tropical in this _ 
riod would be i = 3d. 21h. 
Aud the exnize of goo menn trogiicnl years over 
6184 lunar months of the standard of the 
period would be on 5 54 = 3d. 21h. also. 


It follows that the Julian period of 500 mean Juhan years, 
the natural one of 500 mean tropical years, and this lunar 
period of 6184 mean synodic revolutions, must have been, 
and must have appeared to be, remarkably adapted one to 
the other ; in a manner of which there is no example beaides 
in any 8olar and lunar period which could be specified. In 
guch a combination as this, mean tropical solar time would 
be 8een to preserve the same ratio perpetually to mean Ju- 
lian as mean lunar to mean tropical. Mean Julian, mean 


oy 
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tropical, and mean lunar time each continuing the zame in 
iteelf, yet each being constantly referrible to the rest; if 
mean Julian was made the standard of comparison, mean 
tropical was hable to fall back upon it at the rate of 3d. 21 h. 
and mean lunar at the rate of twice that quantity, 7 d. 21h. 
exactly, in every such period : and if mean tropical was ap- 
pointed the standard of reference, mean lunar was always as 
much behind mean tropical, at the beginning of successive 
periods of this kind, as mean Julian was in advance of it; 
while mean tropical (which was after all the only true mex- 
zure of mean annual time perpetually) was always an exact 
mean between the two; as much greater than mean lunar, 
as less than mean Julian, continually. 

No lunzsolar period in all antiquity, so far as we know, 
can be mentioned of which comcidences and characters such 
as these could be pointed out. There can be no question 
that if they held good of this particular period and at this 
particular time, and were known to do 80; they were quali- 
fied to deaignate the period as something remarkable of its 
kind; and to lead to its being adopted as the most proper 
period for such a cycle as the Phoenix cycle. As to the 
guestion of their holding good in B. C. 1847 ; they hold good 
at all times of the mean tropical time of our own Fasti and 
of the mean Julian, one in conjunction with the other : and 
at this particular juncture of B. C. 1847 they either abso- 
lutely held good, or might most reasonably have been sup- 
posed to do 80, of all these forms and species of time, mean 
lunar, mean tropical, and mean Julian, in conjunction. If 
that was actually the case at this point of time, we should 
have no right to suppose that it was not known to be 80 by 
the Egyptians of the 8ame period also : particularly im the 
face of the fact (which will still be the same under all cir- 
cumstances) of the actual rise of a period, combining these 
three forms of time, and each of them in this state of rela- 
tion to the other, at this particular juncture, in the shape of 
the Phenix cycle and its component parts. 

Astronomers indeed must be well aware that, by virtue of 
the law of the constant acceleration even of the mean lunar 
momenta, this property of the period, which qualfied it at 
first in 80 remarkable a manner for the combination of mean 
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lunar with mean tropical and mean Julian time in a certain 
proportion, could not produce that effect perpetually. But 
they are also aware that the operation of this law is slow and 
gradual ; and that, for any thing which the history even of 
their own 8cience has brought to hght to the contrary, in no 
one instance was the fact of this law discovered by means of 
direct 8ensible evidences and proofs of any kind, or except 
by the comparison of observations made at great distances of 
time asunder. The question 1s first and properly ; Did this 
peculiar property of the period hold good de facto B. C. 
1847? and was it observed even then and known to do 80? 
This question, it appears to us, must be answered in the af- 
firmative. The first part of it at least must be 80 answered ; 
and if the first, the 8econd may s8afely be 80 too. The next 
question is, If this property was actually holding good, and 
actually known to be 80, B. C. 1847, would it or would it 
not be supposed at that time to be 8uch as to hold good per- 
petually? To which we reply, If it was known to be actual, 
and was assumed as actual, at the time, it would be 8upposed 
to be perpetual, unless the fact of the lunar acceleration was 
known at the time also. Now this fact is almost the last in 
relation to the lunar phenomena which modern science itself 
has discovered. At least it is one of the last of which even 
modern astronomy has been able to assign the true expla- 
nation consistently with the theory of universal gravitation; 
to which it was long considered to present a formidable and 
almost insuperable, though a single and solitary, objection. 
And though we should scarcely think even this an adequate 
reason for doubting of the posaible knowledge of the fact by the 
astronomers of a sufficiently remote antiquity, especially those 
of Egypt, contemporaneous with the institution of the Phoemix 
cycle, (because the further we go back in the history of this 
8cience of astronomy among mankind from the first the more 
appears to have been really known concerning it ;) yet we have 
8een good grounds for concluding that the sxame assumptions 
concerning the lunar and solar momenta, which were made 
at the epoch of the first Phoenix cycle, when they actually 
held good, or might very reasonably be suppozed to do 80, 
were s8till made at the epoch of the 8econd, five hundred 
-years afterwards, and at the epoch of the third, a thousand 
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years afterwards, when it was impossible that they could till 
hold good. If this was the case, it must be decisive that 
the fact of the lunar acceleration was neither known at the 
epoch of the first cycle, nor yet discovered by the time of 
the third ; unless any one should suppose that it might have 
been both discovered and forgotten again meanwhile ; which | 
we do not believe to be probable, though we cannot deny to » if 
be possidble. - *Y 

We will assume then, That the proper mean lunar standard 
of the Phoenix period is that which we have obtained from 
the period itself ; That it was the actual mean lunar standard 
of nature at the epoch of the first Phoenix cycle, B. C. 1847; 
That it was observed and known to be holding good at that 
time, and therefore that it might and probably would be sup- 
posed to be capable of holding good perpetually. The con- 
8equences of 8uch a supposition to the relation of mean lunar 
time to mean tropical and mean Juhan solar time, as all 
three combined and compared with each other in a period of 
this kind perpetually, have been pointed out. Those conse- 
quences too would be as8umed to be perpetual; and these 
various relations, once ascertained and defined in point of 
fact in any manner at the beginning of the very first of the 
cycles, which were destined to compose the great period of 
48,000 years, might be confidently expected to hold good at 
the beginning of the very last. 

Now the lunar standard of the period, and at this epoch of 
B. C. 1847, being little more than one second of mean solar 
time greater than that of A. D. 1801, even in the entire 
8ynodic revolution ; the proportional parts of this difference 
which must go to the mean diurnal, the mean horary, and 
the mean sexagesimal motion of such a standard must have 
been 8till more insignificant and insensible in comparison of 
those of the standard of A. D. 1801. There is little difference 
consequently between the aliquot parts of this standard and 
the corresponding ones of that of A. D. 1801. It is only m 
the 8ecular period of 100 mean natural, mean Julian, or mean 
gidereal years, or in the Phoenix cycle itself of one period of 
500 years of this kind after another, that the difference be- 
gins to be sensible, and ends at last in being something con- 
8iderable. We shall here however collect together and exhi- 
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bit the lunar elements proper to the period, before we proceed 


any further. 


Mean lunar elements of the Phenix period of 500 mean tropical years, 


6184 mean lunations. 
; . d h. m. s. 
Mean eynodic revolution . . . . 29 12 44 411384217335 
29-530 603 169 469 598 958 222 


Mean diurnal movement; or mean motion z 790'-583 424 276 877 
in one mean solar day, or period of a | 13* 10'-583 424 276 877 
hours of mean solar time . IZ* 10 35-005 456 612 62 


Mean motion in one hour of mean eolar time 32-940 976 011 536 54 
Mean motion in one minute of mean 8olar time 0©'-549 016 266 858 942 
Mean motion in one 8econd of mean solar time o'-o0g 150 271 114 3157 


Mean motion in one tenth of a second of mean 
solar time . . . Won Þ , 2 FO "000 915 027 III 4ZI g7 
Mean motion in Metre Ie 2 
mean solar days PR I3 revs. 129 32 56-991 663 606 3 
Mean motion in 365 
days 6 hours of mean | 13 revs, 132 40 35-743 027 759455 
golar time | 
Mean motion in 366 
mean 8olar days . 13 rev®s. 142 33 31-997 120 218 92 


5 h. 48m. gos-4, or } 13 rev®®. 132 34 28-121 735 470 707 195 
one mean tropical yr. 


"5h. 9m. ge6,orou | 


Mean motion on ar 


6h. 9m. 98-6, or one 
mean s8idereal year 

Mean motion in 36 525 
mean solar days, or þ 1296 roy 307 39 34-302 775 9455 
100 mean Julian yrs. 

Mn. motion in 182 625 
mean 80lar days, 590 } 6684 revs. g8 17 51-513 879 727 5 
mean Julian years 

Mn. motion in 182 621 


mean golar days 2 h., 
wet es een 47 14 20-867 735 353 597 5 


I3 revs. 132 45 37-482 368 025 129 523 2 


years 
Mn. motion in 182 628 
mean 8olar days, 4 h. 
I9 Mm. 438-727, 500 


5 revs, 140 12 12-249 870 854 264 436 834. 
mean 8idereal years 


Twelve months of this standard, 1. e. one lunar year in the 
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ordinary acceptation of the term, differ from one mean tro- 
pical year of the standard of the Fasti in defect only by one 
zecond more than a certain number of integral days and 


hours. 

One mean tropical year of the standard h. m. s. 

of the Fasti . . . - 36s 5 48 504 

Twelve lunar months of the standard of , 
Phoenix period . . . . . . = 8 48 49-3661060802 = 


Difference or epact = 1021 © 1-033 8939198 


In like manner one equable year 365 © © o 
1 
Twelve lunar months of the Phoenix } 354 8 48 49-366 1060803 


standard . . 
Difference or epact = 10 15 11 10-6338939198 


One mean Julian year . . . . = 365 6 © o 
Twelve | t the Ph 
elve lunar months of the — 8 48 49-366 106 080 2 


standard . . 
Difference or epact = 10 21 11 10-6338939198 


One mean sgidereal yewr . . . . = 36s 6 9 9-567 4541718 
Twelve 1 h 
ve lunar months of Og. P yt} 254 8 48 49.366 1060802 


8tandard 
Difference or epact = 10 21 20 20-201 3480g1 6 ' - 


Section III.—On the lunar character of the epoch of the 
Phenix cycles, B. C. 1847; and on the calculation of the 
new moon of April, B.C. 1847. 

Having given this account of the mean lunar standard of 
the Phenix period, we cannot proceed any further without 
inquiring into the lunar character of the epoch of the Phenix 
cycles; and that will oblige us to calculate the new moon of 
April B. C. 1847, for the meridian of the ancient Heho- 
pohs. 

We have already ascertained that the actual Julian epoch 
of these cycles must have been April 8 at mean noon ; or at 
least, (in conformity to a positive rule which required the 
noctidiurnal cycle of the period to be reckoned from the last 
complete cycle of that kind before, not after, the point of 
noon,) April 7 at mean noon. We have seen too that April 8 
at mean noon was as nearly as possible the date of the mean 
vernal equinox for the meridian of Heliopolis ; and that it 
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was also the date of the conjunction of the un with &« star, 
remarkable for its peculiar position on the ecliptic, the 8tar 
2T Arietis, whach was standing at that time either on or 
close to the equinoctial colure itself. No epoch consequently 
could have been better adapted for the constant reckoning of 
mean Julian, mean tropical, and mean sidereal, annual time 
im conjunction ever after than this. It remains to inquire 
what there was to distinguish the lunar character of this 
8ame epoch, and at the 8ame point of time also. 

Now it is easy to 8ee from our general lunar calendar that 
this epoch could not have coincided with the luna prima, i. e. 
the lunar and solar conjunction. In this calendar B: C. 1847 
corresponded to Period vin. Cyc. ui. 11: m which year the 
Nizan of our tables bore date April 2 at 18 hours. And as 
our calendar at this time was true to the moon, the true new 
moon of April the same year must have fallen out either on 
April 2 or on April 8. And hence the firs! inference with 
respect to the lunar character of the epoch of which we are 
in search ; viz. that it could not have been earher than the 
luna sezta nor later than the Iu 8eptima. April 8 referred 
to April 2 would be the latter ; and referred to April 8 would 
be the former. 

Accordingly we have 8een reason to collect from the testi- 
mony even of the monuments and sculptures of ancient 
Egypt that it was actually the luna septima. The Julian 
epoch being April 8 at mean noon, or the point of the mean 
vernal equinox, 80 near to mean noon, the lunar epoch was 
the luna septima reckoned from mean noon too. And 
this must imply that the luna prima was reckoned from 
April 2 at mean noon. We 8hall therefore confirm our pre- 
ceding inferences, and prepare the way for our future con- 
clusions, on these points, if we can 8ucceed in demonstrating 
that April 2 at mean noon, or as nearly as possible at mean 
noon, was the very date of the new moon of April for the 
meridian of the ancient Hehopohs, B. C. 1847. 

We have hitherto indeed abstained from the introduction 
of calculations of this kind into the body of our work ; pre- 
ferring to reserve them for the Appendix, at the end of the 
work, if we are permitted to arrive at the end. But this 18-3 
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very important conjunction. We think it necessary therefore 
to lay the particulars of this calculation before our readers 
even at present : and it is but right perhaps that they should 
have the means of judging for themselves of the form and 
method of such calculations (to which we have often had oc- 
cagion to refer) in one instance at least, from an actual 
example of the kind ; especially as this form and method to a 
certain extent are peculiar to our mode of proceeding in 
these cases.s Particular explanations are necessarily to be 
reserved for the Introduction to the Tables. At present we 
shall premise only a brief account of the symbols of which 
we make use in such calculations; without which that which 
follows would not be intelligible. 


Sect. I'V.—Calculation of new or of full moons from the tables 
of the Fasti; and the data required for that purpose, and the 
8ymbols by which they are expressed. 

1. SL. Mean longitude of the 8wn at mean noon, in the 
year and month, and on the day, prescribed by the 
problem. 

n. M L. Mean longitude of the moon at mean noon m the 
year and month, and on the day, prescribed by the 
problem ; corrected by the formula for the acceleration. 


im. SL. Mean longitade of the 8uwn at the instant of mean 
conjunction or of mean oppoition, on the day prescribed. 
Arguments of S I/ : 

i. D. For the conjunction = SL—ML or ML—S8SL. 

For the opposition = SL +180*—ML or ML— 
SL + 180F. 

1. T=D, i. e. Mean horary motion of the moon in time 
corresponding to D. 

im. D'=T, i.e. Mean horary motion of the 8un in arc 
corresponding to 'T. 

iv. =D, i. e. Mean horary motion of the moon in 
time corresponding to D”. 

v. D'=T, i. e. Mean horary motion of the sun in arc 

corresponding to T-. 
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vi. T'=D”, i. e. Mean motion of the moon in time 

corresponding to D”: and 80 on, through as many 

equations of T”=D”, D"=T", T'=D””, &c. as 

may be neceszary to produce & perfect equation of 2 
the sun's mean motion to the moon's at last. 

Then if SL is greater than ML we have (whether 

for the conjunction or for the opposition) J 

SL'=SL+D'+D"+D” +D””, &c. | | 

If SL is less than ML, we have (in either case as 

before) 

SL'=SL—D' + D”' +D” +D””, &e. 

iv. ML. Mean longitude of the moon at the instant of the 
mean conjunction or of the mean opposition. Argument 
of ML”, SL'. For the conjunction, ML'= SL. For the 
opposition MIL! = SL! + 1809. 


v. MT. Mean noon, on the day of the conjunction or of the | 
opposition: a datum supplied by the terms of the problem. 
vi. MT”. Mean noon, corrected for the true instant of mean 
conjunction or mean opposition. Arguments, SL, ML, 
MT, and the sum of the equations T+T +T” +T”, &c. 
SL being greater than ML, 
MT=MT+T+T+T+T”, &c. 
SL being less than ML, h 


MT=MT—T4+T+T"+T", &c. 


vii. AL. Mean longitude of the apogee of the solar orbit, 
reckoned from 0? 0 0” at the mean vernal equinox 
B. C. 4004 to the mean vernal equinox in the year pre- 
s8cribed ; and from that to the instant of the mean con- 
junction or mean opposition on the day prescribed. 


vin. PL. Mean longitude of the lunar perigee, at mean noon, in 
the year and month, and on the day, prescribed : corrected 
by the formula for acceleration. 


ix. PL. Mean longitude of the lunar perigee at the instant of 
mean conjunction or mean opposition : Arguments of PL”, 
PL and the 8um of the equations T+T' +T"+T”, &c. 
in time, reduced to the mean motion of the lunar perigee 
in arc. If the mean conjunction or opposition is before 

mean noon, PL'= PL-T+T+T'+T”, &c. 80 reduced. 
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Tf the mean conjunction or opposition is after mean noon, 
PL=PL+T+T +T'+T"”, &e. similarly reduced. 


x. N L. Mean longitude of the moon's ascending node, at 
mean noon, in the year and month, and on the day, pre- 
8cribed ; corrected by the formula for acceleration. 


xi. N L. Mean longitude of the moon's ascending node at 
the instant of mean conjunction or of mean opposition. 
Arguments of N L, N L and the 8uwm of the equations 
T+T+T'+T” &c., reduced to the mean horary motion of 
the node. Then, if the instant of conjunction or of oppo- 
tion is before mean noon, N L!/=N L+T+T+T'+T” &c. 
80 reduced. If after mean noon, N 1/=N L—-T+T+T 
+T” &c. similarly reduced. 


xt. SA. The 8un's mean anomaly at the instant of mean 
conjunction or of mean oppoaition. Arguments, S L' and 
AL. SA=S L'—A TL. 


xn. M A. The moon's mean anomaly at the instant of mean 
conjunction or mean oppoition. Arguments, M L' and 
PL. MA=M L'—-PL', from the lunar perigee, and 
M L'—P L'+6 sgns or 18(P, from the lunar apogee. 

xiv. ND. Mean distance of the s8wn from the node at the 
instant of mean conjunction or of mean opposition. Argu- 
ments, SL' and NL'. ND=SL'—NL. 

xv, Equations, + E + E'+E"+E”, 1. E. Argument, S A. 
un. E. Argument, MA'; ie MA + a correction = #. 
Argument of xz, SA. wm. EB”. Argument, SA —MA".. 
iv. E”. Argument, N D. 

xvii MT”. Mean time of the mean conjunction, or mean 
opposition, corrected by the 8um ar difference of the 
equations, EEE'F”. Arguments, M T' and the equa- 
tions + E+E'+ E'+E®. 

xvi. MT”. MT” corrected for the difference of meridians : 
+ if east of Greenwich, — if west. 

xviti. and lastly, the equation of mean to apparent time, if 
necessary ; or M T” corrected for the atom « of time, 
Arguments of the equation, S A and S L”. 
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We observe further, in illustration of the method which 
we follow, that we calculate first of all for the meridian of 
Greenwich, to which the mean lunar momenta of our own 
tables, at the epoch of A. D. 1801, are adapted; and we re- 
duce the calculation at last to the meridian proposed by ap- 
plying the difference of meridians between that and the 
meridian of Greenwich. We as8ume that in the case of the 
ancient Heliopolis this would be nearly the 8ame as in that 
of the modern Cairo in Egypt; viz. 2h. 5m. 3s. east of 
Greenwich. Our tables being Julian, we have provided 
them with a fourfold epoch ; one for each year of one Julian 
cycle of leap-year, from A. D. 1801-A. D. 1805. The Julian 
epoch of our lunar tables is April 29 at mean noon, Old style 
= May 11 New style. The formulz for the secular correc- - 
tion which we employ are those of Damoiseau, obtained from ff 
theory. 

Secular correction of M L, + (10"-7232 x? — o”"-o19 361 «®) 

Secular correction of P L, — (39"-6971 «x? — o'-071 674 «®) 

Secular correction of N L, — ( 6".5632 «? — 0-011 850 «) 
in each of which « stands for the number of centuries from 
A. D. 1801, and the signs prefixed are those which must be 
used in going back from A. D. 1801 to-8ome former point of " 
time; as the calculation on which we are about to enter ji 
gUPPOSEC8 us to do. 

The problem therefore in the present instance is to deter- 
mine the true time of the lunar and 8olar conjunction in the 
month of April B. C. 1847, first for the meridian of Green- 
wich, and through that for the meridian of the ancient Hel:- 
opolis in Egypt. The year is the third in the Julian cycle of 
leap-year which began March 1 B. C. 1849. The epochal 
year of our mean lunar momenta is 'consequently A. D. 1802, 
the third year of the cycle which began March 1 A. D. 1800. 
From a given day A. D. 1802 to the 8ame day B. C: 1847, or 
vice versa, the interval in mean Juhan years is 3648 years: 
from A. D. 1801 is 36-47 centuries ; and we know already 
that we must calculate first of all from mean noon April 29 W 
A. D. 1802 to mean noon April 2 B. C. 1847. From the 7 
mean vernal equinox B. C. 4004 to the mean vernal equinox 
B. C. 1847 the interval was 2157 mean tropical years. Y 
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Szcrion V.—Calculation of the new moon of April B. C. 1847 
for the meridian of the ancient Heliopolis in Egypt. 
h. m. s 
i 8 April 8 12 36 43-2 Mean tabular V. E. B.C. 1847. 
Correction + 11 96 
April 8 12 47 $g2-8 True mean V. E. at Jerucalem. 
— 220 47 : 


April 8 10 274 58 At Greenwich. 
— 5 22 27 58 


April a 12 © © 


CE rn” d. hb. : 
SL = o o oo = April8 10 27 68 B. C. 1847. 
— 5 5I 1-054,688 = — xs 22 27 58 


SL = 354 8 58:945,312 


Qop 


o , h. 
i. ML. Epoch 160 36 6.667 April 29 12 © A. D. 18032. 
3648 years = — 172-11 40-994 
348 24 25673 
Correction +3 42 3359 
h, m. 
ML = 352 6 29-032 April 29 12 0 0 B. C. 1847. 
— 355 45 45729 — 27 
ML = 356 20 43-303 April 2 12 © © 
ww. SL. ML = 356 20 43:3 £ h., mt. $. 
'— SL = = 354 8 589 April 2 12 © © 
ds ow h. m. & 
D = 211444 = T = 3 59 57-382 
D' = 9 gi-280 = T = 17 56-980 
D” = 44-230 = T" = I 20-362 
D” = 3:308 = T”" = 6-0ag . 
DD” Jn 0-247 _ TY = 0-450 


Rn | h. m. 
D+DDD'D” = 2 22 23-465 = T+ TT'T'T” = 4 19 21-399 
() 1; 4 : 
SL= 8 88- 
_ = D DD” D” 
SL = 353 58 19-8 


iv. ML = SL = 3:3 58 198 


| h. m. 
V. MT= Aprii2 12 © © 
/ -=419a=ST+T+T+T+ TE 
Vi. MT = Aprila 7 40 39 


Ll 2 
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vii. AL =0's PEE COIE 
2157 years = +6.0 tas B. C. 4004 


36 59 10-620 April 8. T0 27 v8. B. C. 1847. 
— 035 — 0 g 
AL = 36 59 9585 April 2 7 27 g8 


viii. P L. Epoch, 321 18 50-168 April 29 12 © © A.D. 1802. 
3648 yrs. = — 118 48 29-597 
202 3o 20-571 

Correction — 13 42 2-847 : 
188 48 117-724 April 29 12 © 
—3 © 28-509 — 27 
P L = 185 47 49-215 April 2 12 © © 
— I 12-233 — = 4&4 19 21 


ix. PL = 185 46 36-983 April 2 7 40 39 


"Ib 


O op 


B. C. 1847. 


x. N L. Epoch, 347 40 32-643 April 29 12 © © A.D. 1803. 
3648 yrs. = + 358 22 28-798 
346 3 1-440 
Correction —2 15 54044 


h, 
343 47 6-796 April ag 12 D 0 B. C. 1847 
+1 25 47-188 — 37 . 
N L = 345 12 53-98: April 2 12 © © 
+ 34334 . = 4 19 21 
xi. NL = 345 13 28-315 April 2 7 40 39 


xt, SA, SL = 383 58 19-8 
— AS 2 6 
SA = g16 59 10-2 = 10 16 59-17 


xiii. MA.ML = 353 58 198 
— PL=-18; 46 370 


MA = 168 11 438 = s 18 11 42-8 From Per. 
IT 18 11 42-8 From Apog, 


xiv. ND. SL = 3x3 x6 198 
—NL = = 345 13 28-3 
8. ""* 
ND= 8 44 51-5 = © 8 44858 


3. RN 
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x1. EEF'E” 


" h. 
E Argt. SA = Io I6 59-17 = + 2 48 32-7 
E' Argt MA = IT 19 Ig-663 = — 1 57 333 
E” Argt. SA—MA'= 10 27 435 = + 2 311 


_ FE” Argt. ND = oO 8 449 = + 28-2 
EEFE'E” = + 0 53 58-7 


| h. m. 
xvi. MT”. MT'= April2 ' 7 40 39 
EEE'E” = + 53 58-7 
MT” = April 8 34 37-7 At Greenwich, true mean time. 
+2 5 3 
xvii. MT” April 2 10 39 40-7 At Heliopolis, true mean time. 
Equation of time — #4 361 
xvii, MT” April2 10 32 46 At Heliopolis, apparent time. 


It appears consequently from this calculation at last that 
the date of the mean conjunction for the meridian in ques- 
tion was 

April 2 gh. 45m. 428. 
and that of the true in mean time was 

April 2 1oh. 39m. 4087: 
and this is 80 near to the actual point of mean noon the 
8ame day, that every one must allow it to be a decigive con- 
firmation of the inference, otherwise obtained, that the new 
moon of April, B. C. 1847, for the meridian of Heliopolis 
must have been reckoned from April 2 at noon. 

The actual instant of a conjunction under ordinary cir- 
cumstances can never be determined from observation ; but 
under pecuhlar circumstances it may be judged of even by 
the senses. For example, if the conjunction was ecliptic : 
if it was signalized by an eclipse of the sun, and especially 
if by an eclipse of the 8un at noon. In that case the true 
time of the true conjunction (in apparent time at least) 
would be perceptible even to observation. Now the calcula- 
tion which we have just completed brings a further fact to 
light ; viz. that this conjunction of April 2 B. C. 1847 must 
actually have been ecliptic. We foend SL'—-NL'orND 
=8* 44 51”5 and E E'E”' E”'= +53m, 5887. 
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We have therefore, at the mean conjunction, 
SL—NL or the mean es of the | 
gun from the node . 


a —_— CA} 


8 44 51-5 


tion and the true, and the gun's motion 
on CENT En, JT by 


And for the gray 94 MLINES 
tance from the node, Argt. S . * 98 x06 


Wo gu th wa anc of th can fm th 
node at the true conjunction 20 17 6-u6g 


The limits of a solar eclipse, atciive to Mr. Baily®, are 
any distance from either of the nodes, at the time of the 
mean conjunction, less than 13% 83' and not more than 19 
44' : and in the instance which we are conaidering N D (the 
gun's distance, at the time of the mean conjunetion, from 
the ascending node) was under 8* 45', There must conse- 
quently have been an eclipse of the sun, 80mewhere or other, 
at the time of this conjunction. 

The table of solar and lunar eclipses calculated by Pingre 
begins only B. C. 1001. But if this conjunction of April 2 
B. C. 1847 be assumed as the base of a cries of ecliptic 
periods, commonly called Chaldaic Sari, (each of which would 
contain 223 Jlunations exactly,) and this series be traced 
regularly forward from this first conjunction of such a 
period, April 2 B. C. 1847, through the period of 6184 luna- 
tions (500 mean Julian years) ; we sball find the 57th Surus 
entering with the mean lunar and solar conjunction of No- 
vember 29 B. C. 838; and the 8econd conjunction of that 
Sarus, Dec. 29, actually ecliptic: for a 8olar eclipse appears 
in Pimgre B. C. 838, Dec. 29 at 0 15 4. x. for the meridian 
of Paris. In fact, the second solar eclipse in his table, 
Sept. 21 at 5 45 y.m. for the meridian of Paris, B. C. 1000, 
was one which happened at the second conjunction of the 
48th Sarus, s8uch as we are supposing. It is hable to any 
given ecliptic conjunction in this period of 223 lunations, 
in the course of time to get beyond the ecliptic limits ; in 
which case it disappears from its place in the regular suc- 
cesson of such eclipses in the Sarus: but some other conjunc- 
tion becomes ecliptic which was not so before, and _ often 


= Tables and Formule, p. 51: or, as be less than 13* 42' the is cer- 
it has been stated to us by Professxor tain; between 13* 42' and 18* 36, + 
Challis, if the distance of the moon's poezible ; but if greater than 18* 36, it 
centre from the node 'at conjunction is impossible. 
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the next to it*#, That something of this kind should have 
happened in the course of the interval from B. C. 1847 to 
B. C. 1000 (847 years) is nothing extraordinary. We may 
aafely asxume that the conjunction of April 2 B. C. 1847 
must have been ecliptic: and it is very desirable that it 
should be calculated and also projected by some competent 
person, both to ascertain its real magnitude and whether it 
would be actually visible at the ancient Heliopolis in Egypt 
or not. 

To resume then the consideration of our proper 8ubject, 


* If we apply the longer and more exact ecliptic period of 557 years, 
21 days, 18 hours, 4 minutes, 47 geconds, (8ee Brewster's Ferguson, 
$ 326 note,) to this eclipse of April 2, B. C. 1847; we 8ball find the eclipee 
corresponding to this firet, at the ingress of the third period of that kind, 
in the golar eclipse which appears in Pingre May 15 at 10 45 A. M. (for the 
meridian of Paris) B. C. 733. 

There are 27 Sari complete in one Phcenix period of 6184 lunations, 
and 163 lunations over of the 28th ; and there are 55 complete in two 
periods (12,368 hanations) and 103 lunations over of the 56th. 'The first 
Junation of the third Phoenix period, from this epoch of April 2, 9h. 45m. 
428, B. C. 1847, would enter March 17, 21h. 45 m. 428. for the 8ame 
meridian, B. C. 847; and consequently the 1218t lunation from that epoch 
would be the first of the 57th Sarus from the same epoch of April 2, gh. 
45m. 428. B. C.1847. Now 120 mean lunar months of the 8standard of the 
Fasti=3543d. 16h. 5m. 68.; from which if we cast off 3287 days=g 
years (B. C. 847—838) the remainder is 236d. 16h. 5m. 68. The 1218t 
mean Junation then, from March 17, 21h. 45 m. 428. B. C. 847, would 
enter 256d. 16h. 5, m. 68. after that date B. C. 838; i.e. Nov. 29, 13h. 
Som. 488.: and the next lunation to that in Pingre was ecliptic. 

It may be obeerved, with reference to this solar eclipse of April 2 B. C. 
1847, that at the distance of 190 cycles of 19 years complete, 3610 years, 
A. D. 1164, there was a golar and lunar conjunction, April x New style 
March 21 Old style, which was ecliptic. This conjunction is one of those 
which Ferguson has calculated to illustrate his own tables, Astronomy, 
ch. xix. p. 384. We have calculated it also, according to our tables. 
Ferguson makes its date April 1, zoh. gom. 258. mean time, A. M. for 
the meridian of London ; our calculation, March 21(=April 1), 10h. 38m. 
$58. mean time, for that of Greenwich; and this is nearer to the true 
time of the eclipse, than Fergueon's, by the amount of the difference be- 
tween us. This mean lunar and eolar conjunction of March 21 (= April 1) 
A. D. 1764 thus pregented a etriking analogy to that of April 2 B. C. 
1847. The time of the true conjunction in this instance also was only 
g2 minutes later than that of the mean : and the 8un's distance from the 
node, at the time of the mean conjunction on this occasion, was 5* 35' 51”, 
as it was 8* 44 52” on the former. 
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the lunar character of the epoch of the mansions. We have 
8een every reason to conclude that what the Egyptians pro- 
posed to regard in their Phenix period, (chiefly if not exclu- 
Sgively,) was the mean lunar and solar and aidereal momenta; 
They intended this period for the constant comparison of 
mean lunar mean tropical mean Julian and mean sidereal 
time through snccessive cycles of 500 years : and 8uch being 
the object proposed by it, it must appear a remarkable coin- 
cidence that at the outset of the first of these cycles there 
was little difference between even the mean and the true lunar 
momenta. Our calculation shews that the true conjunction 
was only 53 m. 58-7 8c. later than the mean. We should 
have no right to suppose that this coincidence was unknown 
at the time, or was not intentionally regarded in fixing Gs 
epoch of these cycles. 

The mean time of the mean conjunction however for the 
meridian of Greenwich was 7 


April2 7 40 39 
+2 "3 3 


Mean time of the mean con- 
junction at Heliopolis, April 2 9 45 42 
The true time of the mean vernal equinox, for the meridian 
of our Tables, was 


h. m. B. 
April 8 12 47 $528 
—. 5.46 
Mean vernal equinox at Heliopolis April 8 12 323 88 
Mean time of the mean conjunction 


at Heliopolis .. - »s April 2 9 4; 43 
Anticipation of the mean conjunction d. h. m 
on the mean vernal equinox 6 2 46 268 


The first mean lunation of the Phoenix period therefore 
anticipated 6d, 2h. 46 m. 268-8 on the first mean vernal 
equinox. . What held good. in this respect at the beginning 
of the first cycle of the period would hold good at the begin- 
ning of the second ; and 80 on perpetually. The primary 
lanar epoch of the mansions would recede 3 d. 21h. on the 
mean vernal equinox in every cycle of the period; the luna 
prima of the period would recede 6d. 2h. 46 m. 268.8 more. 
But to this point we shall have occasion to return hereafter.. 
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Szcrion VI.—Objection to the preceding assumptions, that 


they are unsupported by testimony; and confirmation of 
them by the mean diurnal movement according to the Chal- 


It may indeed be objected to our reasonings hitherto and 
to our conclugions, that they proceed on an assumption of 
which there is no proof; viz. that the Egyptians actually 
guppoed the mean standard of the lunar month to have been 
that which we have deduced from the period of 182 617 days 
6 hours of mean solar time, and of 6184 lunations ; and 
actually adopted it as 8uch at the epoch of their first Phoenix 
cycle. We are ready to admit that no direct proof of this 
asgumption can be adduced. But there are indirect proofs of 
it, to supply the absence of direct; and there is something 
hke even direct proof itself. | 

First, we are bound to consider the actual state of the 
8cience of astronomy among the Egyptians of the time, and 
the actual degree of the knowledge possessed by them, more 
especially with regard to the mean lengths of each of these 
two things, the natural 8olar, and the &idereal, year. On 
each of these points their knowledge apparently was not 
inferior even to that of modern astronomers. The mean 
standard of each of these years, which they appear to have 
recognised, was probably nearer to the truth than that of the 
moderns themselves. It is to be presumed therefore that 
the standard which they adopted as that of the mean lunar 
month would be equally in accordance with the truth. 

Secondly, the true mean length of the natural lunar 
month at this particular point of time was actually that of 
this period; 80 that if it was truly asxumed at this time 1t 
must have been that of the period. Thirdly, the fact itself is 
incontrovertible, that the length of the Phoenix cycle from 
the first was intended to be this period of 500 years; and 
actually was 80, as long as the cycle was administered accord- 
ing to its original laws and prescriptions. It is equally cer- 
tain that a lunar element entered it from the first in the 
shape of the mansions ; and therefore that it must have been 
designed from the first to be a lunar as much as a solar or a 
8idereal period. It must consequently have been intended 
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from the first to be a cycle of entire lunations ; and 8uch a 
cycle, from the nature of the period, could be only this one 
of 6184 lunations. Now the average length of each of these 
lunations would not necessarily be determined by their 8um 
total or number : but by their number collectively, and by 
the 8um of mean time contained in them all together, it 
would be 80. And this 8um was 8uch, from the law of the 
period itself, as combining mean lunar, mean tropical, mean 
Julian, time in conjunetion, yet in a constant ratio one to 
another, such as we have pointed out ; that it could be neither 
more nor less than 182 617 days 6 hours. Fourthly, the 
subsequent history of the mansions, and the s8tate of the case 
as it appears to have held good at each of the revisions 
thereof after the first institution, are reflexively proofs that 
every thing must have been accommodated to certain hypo- 
theses from the first ; and that every thing must have been 
administered and every thing have proceeded meanwhile with- 
out any the least deviation from those original as&umptions. 
Lastly, we are not altogether destitute of testimony ab extra, 
by which it may admit of being sabstantiated, as a matter of 
fact, that 8uch was the asxumption, respecting the true length 
of the mean natural month, 8ome time or other made by the 
ancient Egyptians ; and if 80, most probably at the epoch of 
their first Phoenix cycle. 

Both Ptolemy and Geminus have given an account of the 
echptic period commonly called the Sarus, to which we lately 
referred ; Ptolemy both in the shape of the &wmple period, 
and in that of the &fe\rypos, or of this simple period tripled ; 
Geminus only in this form of the e&<\typds*. We may pos- 
81bly have occasion to consider the nature of the period here- 
after ; and also to inquire into the grounds of the opinion 
which asigns its discovery to the Chaldzeans. Each of these 
authorities however tells us that, in this form of the efeacyuos, 
it consisted of 669 lunations, 19 756 days, 723 revolutions of 
the ecliptic, and 32 degrees of one more ; 1. e. of 260 312 de- 
grees in all. And Geminus mn particular informs us, that 
the Chaldeans divided this number of degrees by the num- 
ber of days above 8tated, and deduced therefrom their rate 
| of the mean diurnal movement of the moon, 1. e. the space 
b Magna Compositio, Lib. iv. cap. ii. 216. Uranologium, 61. D. Geminus, xv. 


bs 
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on the ecliptic paszed over by it on an average every day ; 
neither more nor less than 13* 10' 35”. We eay neither more 
nor less; for sach appears to be the natural inference from 
the language of Geminus ; though he does not say 80 in 0 
many words. 

"Now it is a great objection to the supposed derivation of 
this mean rate of the lunar diurnal movement, according to 
the Chaldees, from such a division of the number of circum- 
ferences or degrees contained in the 2&c\typds by the number 
of days comprehended in it also, that it could not be obtained 
from any 8uch divigion. We have only to divide 260 312 de- 
grees by 19 756, to satisfy ourselves that the mean diurnal 
motion, resulting ' from that divigion, would be only 13% 10 
34-865 357 369 789, and not 18* 1O0' 35” exactly. In what 
manner then was this Chaldaic standard of the mean lunar 
durnal movement obtained? In every thing of this kind, 
as far as we have been able to judge of the fact, the Chal- 
deans appear to have borrowed from the Egyptians; and to 


have adopted implicitly what came to them from the Egyp- 


tians. Now the mean lunar diurnal movement of the stand- 
ard of the period of 500 years, as we have geen, was actually 
13? 10 35”-005 456 612 62: and that differed 80 little from 
18* 10' 35” exactly that, for all practical purposes, it might 
be considered the 8ame with it. 

In fact, it does not appear that either of these standards, 
either this of 13? 10' 35”-005 456 612 62, or that of 13* 10 
35” exactly, is critically adapted to a period of 19 756 days, 
and 723 rev. 32?, or 260 312?, exactly also. For if we mul- 
tiply 790'- 583 424 276 877 (which is the former standard) by 
19756, the product is 260 312? 46-180 013 982 012; 1. e. 
723 rev. 32? 46' 7-800 838 920 72: and if we multiply 18? 
10' 35” by 19 756 also, the product is still 260 312? 44' 20”; 
i. e. only 1' 47”-800 838 920 72 less than before. Whichever 
of these 8tandards then were to be as8umed, it would make 
a difference in one period of the E&fe\typuos of no more than 
V 47”-8:; in which case, it is evident that there would not be 
much to choose between them, yet that the most convenient 
of the two, for practical purposes, would be this of 13 10' 35” 
exactly. Tt is therefore the most probable explanation of 
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this standard of the Chaldeans, that it came to them from 


gome other quarter, as the absolute measure of the mean lunar 
durnal movement ; and was received imphecitly by them, and 
applied mn that capacity to the &fearypos itself. Certain it is 
that it could not have been obtained from this period except 
approximately ; but it might be applied to it, and it naturally 
would be, if it came to the Chaldzans as the fixed s8tandard 
of the mean lunar diurnal momenta : in which case there can 
be little doubt that it must have come to them from the Egyp- 
tians, and must have been ultimately derivable from the mean 
lunar standard of the Phoenix period of the Egyptians *. 


Sxcrion VII.—On the further confirmation of the mean lunar 
standard of the epoch of B. C. 1847; and of the mean lunar 
and 80lar conjunction of April 2 that year. 

The above objection to our asxumptions having been thus, 
as we trust, sufficiently answered, we 8hall conclude this part 
of our 8subject for the present with s8ome further observa- 
tions on the mean lunar standard of the period, as supposed 
to be identical with that of the epoch, B. C. 1847; and on 
the mean lunar conjunction of April 2 that year. 

1. Seven periods of 500 years contain 3 500 years. If the 
first period of this kind then began at the mean vernal equi- 
nox, A. M. 2158 B. C. 1847, the eighth would begin at the 
mean vernal equinox, A. M. 5658 A. D. 1654, The middle 
term between B. C. 1847 and A. D. 1654 is B. C. 97. 

Now if we calculate the mean lunar standard for A. D. 
1654, 1:47 centuries before A. D. 1801, according to formula, 
we find it to be 29d. 12h. 44m. 28ec'915 517 7. If we cal 
culate it in like manner for B. C. 97, 18-97 centuries before 

* Whether the other assumptions of the Chaldzeans, of which Geminus 
gives an account in the 8ame place, were borrowed from the Egyptians 
also, we cannot undertake to 8ay. It appears that the anomalistic period 
of the moon, which they obtained in the manner explained by him, was 
27 d. 33 20” of the sexagesimal division, =27 d. 13h. 20m. of the modern. 
The 8tandard of this period at present (i. e. A. D. 1801) is 27d. 13h. 18 m. 
378-4, i. e. only 1m. 228-6 less than the former. It is for the astrono- 
mers to consider how far that would be consistent with the relation of the 
motion of the moon and of the perigee or apogee respectively, one to the 
other, at this early period; when, as they tell us, the mean motion of 
the moon was slower and that of the perigee or the apogee was quicker 
than it is at present. 
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A. D. 1801, we find it to be 29d. 12h. 46m. 3 8ec-479 828 4. 
We have therefore, 

d. h. m. s. 


B. C. 1847, standard of the period 29 12 44 4113 842 2 
B. C. 97, standard from formula 29 12 44 3-479 828 4 


: Difference 0-634 013 8 

Again, we have => TY 
Standard of the middle period, B. C. 97 29 12 44 3479828 4 
Standard of A. D. 1694 . . . . 29 12 44 2-915 517 7 
Difference 0-564 310 7 


That is, nearly the 8ame as before, the difference being only 
O8ec.069 703 1. It follows that the standard obtained from 
the period must have been just as true for its own epoch, 
B. C.1847, as the standard obtained by formula, for the mid- 
dle period between B. C. 1847 and A. D. 1654, B. C. 97, and 
for A. D. 1654, respectively. This point may be further illus- 
trated as follows: 

i. The recession of the lunar epoch of the period on the 
point of the mean vernal equinox in every cycle of 500 years 
being 3d. 21h. in 8even periods, or 3 500 years, this reces- 
Son would accumulate to 27d. 3h. 

n. For the meridian of our tables, properly corrected, we 
have the mean vernal equinox, A. D. 1654: 


h. m. 8s. 
March 12 9 47 52:8 
— 15 44 
Mean V. E. at Heliopolis A. D. 1654, March 12 9g 32 8-8 


Mean V, E. at Heliopolis B. C. 1847, April8 12 323 8:8 
Anticipation, even periods, 27 3 
Mean V. E. at Heliopolis A. D. 1654, March 12 9g 32 88 


Lunar anticipation, seven periods — 27 3 
Luna 5® of Period viii A. D. 1654 Feb. 13 6 32 88 
Subtract ks bo 6 2 46 268 
Lana 1* of Period viii i FA Feb. 7 3 45 423 


The true mean new moon of February, A. D. 1654, for the 
meridian of Heliopolis, being calculated according to our 
manner, is found to have fallen out ea 
Feb. 6 19 58 19 

Add 7 41 23 
Feb.7 3 45 42 
From which it appears that the true mean conjunction 
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anticipated on-the first. of the eighth period. by 7 h. 47m. 28a. 
of mean 80lar time, but no more. 

Now the difference between the standard of the period 
(which we assume to have been also the true mean standard 
of B. C. 1847) and that of B. C. 97, the middle point between 
B. C. 1847 and A. D. 1654, being 0 8ec-634 0138 in one lu- 
nation, in 6184 lunations it would be 3920 s8ec-741 3839 2, or 
I h. 5 m. 20 8ec-741 3392. And m s&even periods it would 
be 7 h. 37 m. 25 8c-1893744. And this would be the 
quantity by which the first lunation of the 8th period, with 
the standard of. the middle point B.C. 97, would be found 
anticipating . on: the first lunation of the 8th period with the 
standard of B. C. 1847. We have therefore, 


Anticipation of the true mean conjunction on the luna prima nh. m « 


of Period viii A. D. 1654 For 7 47 23 
Anticipation of the luna prima of the 8th Period with the middle 
standard on the 8same _ 7 37 25 
| Difference in 2500 00D 9 58 


And this, we apprehend, must be a concluaive proof of the 
correctness of the standard of the period for its own epoch, 
B. C. 1847. 

0. With regard to the mean conjunction of April 2, B. C. 
1847 ; if the method which we employ for the solution of 
_ much problems as these has any particular recommendation, 
it is the precigion with which it is calculated to determine 
the mean lunar momenta at the prescribed point of time. 
For as we make use of the mean motions of A. D. 1801 ; as 
we calculate for an instant which is always the same for a 
given meridian, the instant of mean noon; as we go back 
from the epoch of A. D. 1801 with complete cycles of the 
Julian leap-year ; (which is the 8ame thing as going back 
day by day;) as we carry back with every day the proper 
mean motion of that day ; and as by our system of differen- 
tial. equations we equalize the mean motion of the moon to 
that of the sun at last within less than a second of mean 
solar time : it is manifest that, if the mean motions of A. D. 
1801 have been exactly ascertained, and if they could be 
considered invariable, nothing would be more certainly de- 
termined than the mean motions of any epoch, howsoever 
remote from A. D. 1801, by such a method as thiss And 
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though the mean motions of A. D. 1801 cannot be treated 
as invariable; yet the formule devised for their correction 
come i to supply that ' defect : 80 that could each of these 
things be absolutely depended on, the mean motions de facto 
of A. D. 1801, and the formule for the secular correction 
perpetually, then the mean motions of any former epoch 
must be determinable by our method with corresponding 
precigion, and might be relied upon accordingly. 

We propose therefore to compare the mean conjunction 
obtained by our calculation for this epoch of April 2, B. C. 
1847, with the mean conjunction attainable by the same 
kind of calculation in the corresponding month A. D. 1802 ; 
which will not be the month of April but the month of 
March. For between B. C.1847 and A. D.1802 we have 
an exact number of periods of 304 years; viz. 12= 3648 
years: £0 that, if the first conjunction of a period of that 
kind were 8upposed to have borne date, for a particular me- 
ridian, April 2, 9h. 45 m. 42s8., the first of the thirteenth 
period, for the szzxme meridian, would bear date just 12 days 
earher, March 21, 9h. 45 m. 428. 

Now the true mean conjunetion for March A. D. 1802, 
according to our calculation, is determined to March 21, 
18h. 49m. 238. at Greenwich, March 21, 20h. 54m. 26s. 
at Heliopolis. We have therefore, for this meridian, 


h, 
True mean luna prima, A. D. 1802, March 21 a0 B4 26 
Luna prima of period xiii of 304 years, March 2x 9g 45 42 
Anticipation =. It 8 432 


From which it appears that the firss mean conjunction in 
8uch a period as this of 304 years, brought down perpetually 
from B. C. 1847, would have anticipated on the true mean 
conjunetion A. D. 1802, 11 h. 8m. 42s. exactly. 

Now in these 12 periods of 304 years each, between B. C. 
1847 and A. D. 1802, there would be 45 120 lanatious. The 
middle term between A. D. 1801 and B. C. 1847 is B. C.23: 
and the 8tandard of B. C. 23, 18-23 centuries anterior to A.D. 
1801, calculated from formula, is found to be, 


d h. m. s. 
29 12 44 3-497 1127 
The standard of the period of 304 years is 29 12 44 2:553 191 5 


Difference = 0-903 921 2 
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And this difference in 45 120 lunations amounts to 11 h. 
19 m. 44 8-924 544, or 11h. 19m. 458. ; by which the first 
lunation of the xiith period A. D. 1802 would be found an- 
ticipating on the 45 121st lunation, from the same epoch of 
B. C. 1847, but with the standard of the middle period, that 
of B. C. 23. We have then, A. D. 1802, 


The 18t mean lanation ———— h h. m. s. 
period of 304 years : arch 2T 9 45 43 
+ 11 19 45 


The 45 1218t mean lunation of the 
standard of B. C. 23 , } March A etas 
True mean Junation of March, | March 21 20 54 26 


A. D. 1802 
Difference 4 A II 1 


Szcrion VIII.—Application of the above conclusions to the 
different types of the mansions. 

We now proceed to apply our conclusions to the actual 
scheme and delineation of the mansions at the epoch of each 
type. 

We must begin with settling the longitude of the epoch ; 
1. e. the mean lunar longitude at the date of the mean vernal 
equinox for the meridian of Heliopolis. We have een that 
the date of the mean new moon for that meridian, B.C. 1847, 
was April 2 9h. 45m. 42s. The date of the mean vernal 
equinox was April 8 12h. 32 m. 88:8: and consequently the 
moon's age, in mean lunar time, at the mean vernal equinox 
was Gd. 2h. 46m. 2688. Now with the mean motion of the 
standard 


d. h. m. s. o Ws 
6 0 0 © = 79 3 30032 739675 72 
2 46 268 = 1 31 22-915 653 866 88 
6 2 46 26-8 = 8 34 52-948 393 542 60 
Consequently we have 


ML' = 353 5 19880 Aprit2 9 45 43 
+ 80 34 52-948 + 6 2 46 268 
ML = #74 33 12-828 April8 12 32 88 
And this consequently must have been the mean longitude 
of the epoch, whether dated on the luna septima, at 2h. 46m. 
2688, or at the mean vernal equinox, April 8 12h. 32m. 
888. It is manifest that, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the cage, it was equally well adapted to represent the mean 
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lunar momenta in three different relations at once ; their re- 
lation to a fixed Julian date, April 8 at mean noon, their re- 
lation to a variable tropical date, (variable in comparison of 
a Juban, but fixed and invariable in itself,) the point of the 
mean vernal equinox, and their relation to a similarly variable 
aidereal date, that of the conjunction of the sun with the star 
2 r Arietis, remarkable for its position on the ecliptic at all 
times, and at this time standing on the vernal colure also. 
Of these dates, the only one competent to remain the 8ame 
in terms perpetually was April 8 at mean noon ; and mean 
noon being the proper epoch of s8uch a Julian term, we must 
gubtract from the mean longitude of the epoch the quantity 
by which it was more advanced than the point of mean 
noon ; 1. e. 32 m. 88-8 mean motion of the standard of the 


c8. 9.8.8. 


period. 
We have therefore 
ND -. h. m. 6s. 
ML' = 74 33 12-828 April 8 12 32 8-8 
— 17 38-943 — 32 88 


ML' = 74 15 33-885 April8 12 © o 


Knowing therefore the increment on the mean longitude 
of the epoch both in 500 mean tropical years, and in 500 
mean Julian, and in 500 mean sidereal, years, we have no- 
thing to do but to add it to the longitude of the epoch at the 
beginning of the first of these periods, and we shall get this 
longitude at the beginning of the next; and 80 on as long as 
the mean motion of the period is 8upposed to continue inva- 
riable both in itself and in its relation to every thing else. 
We propose to leave mean sidereal time, and the mean 
motion in longitude as referrible to the mean sidereal year, 
out of our account for the future; and to confine ourselves 
solely to mean lunar, mean tropical, and mean Julian. In 
what manner each of these would proceed, both in conjune- 
tion and in themselves, through successive periods of 500 
years will appear from the following scheme. 
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Recession of mean lunar time in the Pheaniz period of 500 years, 


through s$uccessive cycles. 
Mean new moon. Mean new moon. 
B.C. h. m. 9s. h. m. Ss. a. h. m. s, 
1847 April 2 9 45 42 Aprils 12 332 8-8 Luna 4 2 46 268 
— $00 — 7 18 — 3 21 + 3 21 
1347 Mar. 25 15 45 42 April 4 15 32 8:8 Luna 10 23 46 268 
— goo — 7 18 — 3 21 + 3 21 


847 Mar. 17 21 45 42 


Mar. 3z 18 32 88 Luna 14 20 46 26-8 


Increment of the mean lunar longitude in 8uccessive cycles of the 


Pheniz period. 


M L. Mean vernal equinox. M L. Apr. $-12h. 


B. C. 
1847 


74 33 12828 


74 15 33885 


— $00 + 47 14 20-868 + 98 17 g1-514 


1347 


121 47 33-696 


172 33 25399 


— 500 + 47 14 20-868 + g8 17 51:514 


847 


x6 


1 54564 270 g1 16-913 


Now though the epoch of the mansions themselves would 
be that of mean longitude itself perpetually, (the intersection 
of the ecliptic and of the equator, the zero of the sphere,) 
the epochal mansion would naturally be regarded as that in 
which the lunar epoch of the period, the lunar term coinci- 
dent with the point of the mean vernal equinox, was falling 
at the beginning of the period : and this was a variable term, 
the luna 72 at the beginning of the first period, the luna 10* 
at that of the s8econd, and the luna 14* at that of the third ; 
and 80 on, as the above scheme shews. The epochal manzion 
at the beginning of each period, determined accordingly, 
would be variable too. The manzion which had the same 
longitude as this lunar term at the beginning of each period, 
or in which this epochal term was falling at that point of time, 
would be designated by that coincidence as the epochal man- 


$i0n of the period. 
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Thus, Period 1 B. C. 1847, we have 


The longitude of the luna 5®, at 2h. 46m. 2688 
EI ns WE AO "314 74 33 12-828 


Longitude of mansion vi NA .. 64 17 8571 
Longitude of the epoch in the mansion .. 10 16 4-257 
Period u. B. C. 1347, Longitude of the epochal ects SI 
term, the luna 10* at 23h. 46m. 2688. .. 121 47 33-696 
Longitude of the xth mansgion « - Ii5 42 51-429 
Longitude of the epoch in the mansion «< 6 4 42-267 
Period iii. B. C. 847, longitude of the epochal EE 
term, the luna 14* at 20 h. 46 m. 2688 - 169 1 $4564 
Longitude of the xivth mansgion .. 1679 8 34286 
Longitude of the epoch in the mansion = 1 53 20-258 


Such then, according to the principles which we have 
endeavoured to explain and apply, must have been the state 
of the mansions at the primary epoch, B.C. 1847, at the first 
revigion, B. C. 1347, and at the s8econd, B.C. 847, had it been 
deferred until then. Concerning the first and the 8econd of 
these types, we have little more to 8ay ; each of them having 
been saperseded by the third. That which descended to 
posterity, and in the course of time passed into all parts of 
the ancient world distinct from Egypt, was this third. We 
will observe further in reference to the two preceding ones, 
that, as the above comparison shews, the seat of the epoch 
at the second revision was as nearly as possible the middle 
of the tenth mansion. Consequently, all through that type, 
this mansion must have been considered the epochal man- 
gion ; the mansion from which the mean lunar time of the 
period, as 8upposed to have been coincident with the mean 
vernal equinox at the beginning of the period, must have been 
reckoned all through the period. And of this fact possibly 
8omething like proof may actually come to light hereafter. 


SECTION IX.—On the change of the epoch of the mansons at 
= 8econd revision; and on the reasons to whach it was 
UE. 

There can be little doubt that the Phoenix period was 
intended from the first to be reckoned not in equable years, 
but in mean tropical, or in mean Julian. It could not other- 
wisze have been kept constantly attached to a given natural 
Mm 2 
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term, the point of the mean vernal equinox, or to a given 
Julian one, April 8 or April 7 at mean noon. 

It happened however that the first period of this kind 
took its rise almost in the middle of the current equable year, 
ra Ccyc. 2159. The first of Thoth that year, according to 
the Julian rule, bore date Nov. 18 at midnight A. M. 2158 
B. C. 1848: the first Phoenix cycle did 80 in the fifth equable 
month reckoned from 'Thoth 1; 1. e. on Tybi 21 at mean noon 
ra Cyc. 2159, April 7 at mean noon A. M. 2157 B. C. 1847; 
and the first type of the mansions bore date one day later, 
Tybi 22 at mean noon, April 8 at mean noon, or nearly 
80. Now because of the tendency of the equable year to 
recede continually on a given term in the mean natural or 
mean Julian; it could not fail to happen that the first thou- 
8and equable years, reckoned from the equable epoch of the 
Phoenix period in terms of the ra cyclica perpetually, would 
appear to come to an end 'Thoth 1 at midnight zra cyc. 3159 
March 22 at midnight A. M. 3157 B. C. 848; one year in 
the zxra mundana or zra vulgaris before the proper epoch of 
the third Phoenix cycle in either of those zras, A. M. 3158 
B. C. 847. 

If then the reckoning of the Phoenix period had been 
designed from the first to be kept in terms of the zra cyclica, 
or had been always 8 kept, no one could deny that era 
cyc. 3159 A.M. 3157 B. C. 848 might have been congidered 


the proper epoch of the third cycle, and therefore the proper 


time for the 8econd revision both of the sphere and of the 
mansions. Consequently, though this year was not the legi- 
timate epoch of the third cycle, as reckoned perpetually in 
the mean natural or in the mean Julian year, it might be 
regarded as its epoch in the reckoning of equable years ; and 
that too without any prejudice to the nominal length of the 
cycle, considered as 8omething fixed and invariable in every 
zra to which it might be applied alike. 

It appears accordingly. that, for s0me reason or other, this 
year, zra cyc. 3159 A. M. 3157 B. C. 848, was treated 
de facto as the epoch of the third cycle; and that both the 


sphere and the mansions were revised, and laid down afresh, 


in this year, as the proper beginning of the third cycle, and 
preparatory to it. That the true epoch of this cycle was 
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thus anticipated by one year cannot be denied. But the fact 
of the anticipation will be certain in any case. All that we 
have to do is to inquire into the probable reasons of the 
fact ; and to assign them as well as we can, at this distance 
of time from the event. 
1. then :— 
The mean vernal equinox for the meridian h. m. 
of our Tables, —_— is 8een to | Marc 31 © 47 528 
stand, B. C. 848 Ga 
Correction, , + 12 11 9-6 


yn mean Tabular vernal equinox at Je ©] Marek, 31 12 59) 24 
Subtract Is 44 
Mean vernal f th ridian f 

Hernia equinox or the mer1 (1 } March 31 12 43 184 
B. C. 1847, we bad thc 8ame equinox ri 

the —_ meri <q {07 } April 2 12 ga 88 
Difference relatively to the point of mean noon IT 9g-6 


That is, relatively to the point of mean noon, the mean 
vernal equinox; for the same meridian, that of the ancient 
Heliopolis, was falling B. C. 848 almost exactly as it had 
done B. C. 1847 ; the difference between them being only the 
difference of the mean tropical year of our standard and the 
mean Julian, 11 m. 9s-6 itself. Add to this that March 31, 
the Julian date of the mean vernal equinox, according to the 
Phoenix rule, B. C. 848, was the eighth term in the 8phere 
of Mazzaroth now, as April 7, the smular Phoenix date 
B. C. 1847, had been the fifteenth then : 1. e. the cardinal 
points in the tropical 8phere were now falling critically in 
octavis partibus of the sphere of Mazzaroth : nor could any 
time have been selected for laying down the moveable in 
terms of the uimmoveable 8sphere, under circumstances the 
most analogous to those under which it had been so laid 
down at first, more proper than this year B. C. 848. 

un. Another and posmbly a still more influential reason 
would be found in the following comcidence ; viz. that B. C. 
848 was the date of the first great period of the Apis cycle, 
the equable secular period of 125 years; the first which had 
yet occurred since the institution of the cycle itself era 
cyc. 3034 B. C. 973. In this period there were five cycles of 


25 years each; and the recession of a given equable term on 


a given Julian one (as a general rule) amounted to 30 days or 
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one complete equable month. Thus era cyc. 3084 the first 
of Thoth was falling on April 21 at midnight B. C. 973: zra 
cyc. 3159 B. C. 848, the year of which we are speaking, it 
was falling March 22 at midnight. 

There is good reason to believe that the Egyptians attached 
much importance to this Apis period of 125 equable years. 
It should be considered that neither at the epoch of their first 
Phoenix period, nor at that of their second, was their Apis 
cycle also, properly 80 called, yet in existence. There had 
consequently been no opportunity of combining the sphere 
and the mansions and this Apis cycle in a common reckon- 
ing, until it was supplied by the coincidence which has just 
been pointed out. The lunar mansions were a lunar calendar 
of their own kind (a diurnal lunar calendar too) as much as 
the Apis cycle. An account was kept in those mansions of 
the mean lunar motion from day to day; at least accord- 
ing to the standard aszxumed of 18? 10' 35”-005. Nothing 
could appear more dearable or more consistent than that the 
mansions and the Apis cycle, as 800n as the opportunity 
gerved, should be adjusted to each other; and that each 
should set out from a common epoch : and that would be 
effected at once, by adopting the epoch of the Apis reckoning, 
at the ingress of cycle vi. era cyc. 3159 B. C. 848, as the 
epoch of the manzons als. 

Now the proper epoch of the Apis cycle from the first was 
the 11th of Thoth; and ra cyc. 8159, when the first of 
Thoth was falling on March 22 at midnight, the eleventh 
would fall on April 1 at midnight; and the date of the mean 
vernal equinox the sxme year being March 31 at noon, it us 
manifest, that were the epoch of the third Phenix cycle to have 
been fixed at this time to March 31 at noon, agreeably to the 
Phcenix rule from the first, and the epoch of the mansions to 
April 1 at noon; nothing would have been more analogous to 
what had been done at first, when the epoch of the cycle was 
fixed to April 7 at noon, and that of the mansions to April 8 
at noon. In our opinion these coincidences were sufficient 
to determine the Egyptians to conazider this year the fittest 
which they could adopt for a second revision of the sphere 
and of the mansions. It is manifest that a revision, so timed 
and 80 circumstanced, would be a restoration as much as a 


Eyes 
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revigion ; & return to the first principles of the relation of the 
sphere and of the mansions to each other, combining more- 
over and incorporating with their own another of great im- 
portance, which hitherto could not so properly be taken into 
account ; that of the Apis cycle to both. 

This year B. C. 848 was an important epoch in another 
respect. It was the point of time, at which the Egyptians 
having perfected the celebrated ecliptic period, commonly 
(but erroneously) attributed to the Chaldees, set themselves 
first to apply it to its natural use and purpose, in the regular 
observation of a 8eries of s0lar and lunar eclipses, which they 
continued for 524 years at least ; and of which we hope to 
give an account hereafter. 

Lastly, these pregumptions @ priors of what would pro- 
bably be done this year, grounded on such considerations as 
these, are strikingly confirmed by the monumental sculpture, 
of which we have already given a description ® ; the repre- 
8entation of the heavens under the figure of a colossal cow 
gupported by Hercules Lunus, and having under its belly 
over the head of this Hercules 13 black stars, and over its 
back 26 white 8stars. Hercules Lunus was more properly 
the impersonation of the lunar mansions than that of the 
Apis cycle; and the 13 s8tars over his head were the type of 
those mansions, and the index of his relations in that respect. 
The 26 white 8tars over the back of the cow, but not 80 
immediately over his head, were meant of the Apis cycle, 
and of the number of lights in the Apis month at this time. 
Their number imphed that the first. calendar luna at this time 
was falling on the luna guarta; and that began to be the 
case first at the ingress of our xxvi Julian period B. C. 868, 
and it was 8till more decidedly the cage in the 21st year of 
that period, B. C. 848. We 8hall see by and by that the true 


new moon of March this year fell on the 28th ; and therefore 


that April 1, the 11th of Thoth, the same year, and the first 
day of the vith Apis cycle, must have been the luna guarta. 
It is evident consequently that this representation might be 
and probably was intended for no other purpose but that of 
s8jmbolizing and commemorating the union of the lunar 
mangions and the: Apis cycle under the auspices of the same 
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preaiding principle, the Hercules Lunus or Khons of the 
Egyptians : and if 0, in this year, which is designated by 80 
many pecuhar coincidences as the only true epoch of 8uch a 
combination. It follows that the age of this sculpture is 
hereby determined too. It cannot be older than what it 
records. Consequently it cannot be older than B. C. 848. 
But it may be, and probably is, as old. 

It remains to consider the changes which would be neces- 
8ary in order to accommodate the mangons to the new 
epoch in question. Now (p. 530 8upra) we had 

B. C. h. m. s. h. m. s. 


i. 847 The luna 1* © © oo = March 17 21 45 42-0 
+ x One lunar yr's epact on 


the solar yr. of 365 dys. = + 10 15 11 10-634 
848 The luna i © © oo = March 28 12 56 52-634 
+ 2 23 46 25-766 + 2 23 46 25-766 
Luna 3*23 46 25-766 = March 31 12 43 18-4 
+ S 16 41-6 + s 16 41-6 
Luna 4* 5 3 7-366 = March 3x 18 © o©0 
ii. We have Mean vernal equinox. 
B.C. Ft h. m. s. 
1847 ML = 74 33 12-828 April 8 12 ga 88 
— I000 + 94 28 41-735 
847 ML =169 T 54:563 March 31 18 32 88 
+ I —132 34 28-122 — 5 48 504 
848 ML = 36 27 26-441 March 31 12 43 18-4 
| + 13 Io 35-005 + 1d. 
ML = 49 38 1.446 April 1 12 43 18-4 
wm. 1847 ML = "4 15 33-88; April 8 12 
— T0000 + 196 35 43-028 
847 ML = 270 51 16-913 April 8 12 : 
+1 = — TI29 22 56-992 — 365d 
848 ML = 141 28 19'ga1 April 8 12 
— 92 14 5-038 — -+#d 
ML = 49 14 14:883 April 1 12 © © 
+ 23 46-564 — 1 43 184 
848 ML = 49 38 1-447 April 1 12 43 18-4 


Now, according to the original rule of the mansions, the 
epochal term even in this revision must have been that which 


27 
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coincided with the point of the mean vernal equinox, B. C. 
848, March 31, 12h. 48 m. 188-4; and that, as we have 
Seen, was the luna 3z, at 23h. 46m. 258-766. And the mean 
longitude of this term, under s8uch circumstances, as we have 
geen, was 36? 27' 26'-441. But the Apis cycle being com- 
bined in the 8ame 8cheme with the mansions, and at this 
time too, the epochal term would be the 11th of Thoth, the 
first lunar term of cycle vi. 1, zra cyc. 3159, reckoned accord- 
ing to the Apis rule, which was also the primitive rule of the 
noctidiurnal cycle ; vis. at 18 hours or sunset : and the 11th 
of Thoth, 80 reckoned zra cyc. 3159, bore date March 31 at 
18 hours, B. C. 848; and this, as we have een, Cen IIEs 
to the luna 42 at 5h. 3 m. 78-366. 
We have therefore, 
The luna 3* _ 46 28-766 = March 31 = 43 18-4 = 36 27 26-441 
+ $5 16 41-6 = + 5 16 41-6 = +2 53 52-187 


The luna 4* at 5 3 #9-366 = March gi 18 o o = 39 21 18-628 


And this was consequently the mean longitude of Thoth 11, 
the first lunar term of cycle vi. 1 zra cyc. 3159 at 18h. from 
midnight. We have therefore, 


Longitude of the epochal term, Thoth 11 at 18 hours — 
(=luna 4® at 5h. 3m. 78-366) . . . . . . 39 21 18.628 
Longitude of the ivt® mangion . . . .-. . . 38 34 17-143 
Longitude of the _ term Thoth 11 at 18h. in 
the mansion . . . + - © 47 1-485 


The epoch was — falling in the ivth manzon, 
and almost critically at the proper beginning of this manzion; 
certainly in the first degree of this mansion. Nor would the 
epoch have fallen out of the limits of this manzion, even if 
taken from the lunar term, coincident with April 1 at 12 h. 
48 m. 18 8ec-4, 1. e. the luna 4s at 23h. 46 m. 25 8766. 


The longitude, corresponding to this term, Aprilt, , 


12h. 43m. 18 8ec-4 was A As 49 38 1-446 
The longitude of the ivth mansion _ .. = 38 34 17-143 
Longitude of this term in the ivth mansion .. 11 3 44:393 


These coincidences consequently would designate this as the 
epochal mansion. In the recension therefore of this date, 
B. C. 848, the epochal mansion, determined by the circum- 
stances of the case, must have been the fourth ; and we shall 
See by and by, from the testimony of the names imposed on 
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the mansions, and at this time too, that 8uch was actually 
the case. 

We must now proceed to inquire into the true lunar cha- 
racter of this new epoch, March 31 at 18h. or April 1 at 
12h. 43m. 1884 B. C. 848; and that will oblige us to cal- 
culate the true new moon of March B. C. 848, for the meri- 
dan of Hehopolis, as we did that of April, B. C. 1847. The 
date of the mean conjunetion of this month and this year, 
obtained from the Phoznix standard, was March 28, at 12h. 
56 m. 52 8-634; but that of the true conjunction has yet to 
be determined. And as this too 1s an important lunation, 
and as closely connected with the mansions at this time as 
that of April B. C. 1847 was at first, there is just the same 
reason to exhibit this calculation im detail, as the former, 
already 80 proposed. 


Calculation of the new moon of March, B. C. 848, for the meridian of 
the ancient Heliopolis : 8econd year of the cycle of leap-year ; lunar 
epock, April 29 at 12 kh. A. D. 1801 ; interval, 2648 mean Julian 
years ; secular correction, 26-48 centuries ; interval, from the mean 
vernal equinox B. C. 4004 to the mean vernal equinoz B. C. 848, 
3156 years. 


h. 8. 
i. SL March 3: © 47 $28 Mean tabular V.E. B. C. 848 
Correction + '12 11 9-6 


March 31 12 59 2-4 True mean V. E. at Jerugcalem. 
— 947 


March 31 10 38 15:4 At Greenwich. 
— 2 22 38 15-4 
March 28 12 © 0©#® 


© © pp h. mw. s. 
SL = 360 0 .00 March 31 10 38 4 
—2 54 3505 —ad 22 38 154 


SL = 357 5 56-425 March 28 12 


ii. M L. Epoch 31 13 1-81: April. 29 12h. A.D. 1801 
—2648 years —333 24 47-783 


57 48 14-028 
Correction, + 1 59 19-319 
ML 39 47 33-547 April 29 12h. B. C. 848 
—bx 38 40864 —g2 d 


ML = 358 8 52-683 March28 12 


CH. 9. 8.9. 


New moon of March B. C. 848. 


00 ST:. * Pu h. 
"MM L } ML= 358 8 $2:683 March 28 12 
SL=—357 5 56-435 
ML—-SL=D = 1 2 56-248 = 1 2 56-2 
© h. Mm. &. 
D = 1 3 56.2 = T = 1 54 38-118 
D' = 4 434474 = TT = B8 34509 
D” = 21-130 = T” = 38-487 
D” = 1-580 = T' = 2.878 
_— o-118 = T” = o-215 
DDDD'D” = 1 8 1:502 = 2 3 54207 
6 S h. w. 
SL = 35% 5564 v. MT = Mar.28 12 0 0 
DD DD” = —-; 53 TTTTT"'= —2 3 54 
SL=ML = 337 o 51-1: vi MT” = Marcha28 9g 56 6 


vii. A L Epoch 0 © © 
3156 years =+ 54 6 g8'431 
54 6 58-431 
—0-514 


AL 54 6 57-917 


B. C. 4004 M.V.E. 
—3156 


h. MN. $ 
B. C. 848 Mar. 31 10o 38 15.4 
— 3d. 1 


March 28 9g 3815-4 


viii PL Epoch 280 39 4:766 
— 2648 years — 108 20 43-589 
172 18 21-177 


April 29 12h. A:D. 1801. 


Correction —7 21 44417 
PL = 164 £6 36760 April 29 12h. B.C. 848. 
—3 33 53799 — 32d. 
h m. 
PL = 161 22 42-0973: March28 12 © o 
— 34-598 — 2 3 54 
ix, PL = 161 22 8:463 March28 9 56 6 Ea 
x NL Epoch 7 o 14-087 April 29 12h. A.D. 1801. 
— 2648 years + 96 42 53798 
103 43 8-755 
Correction =—-I 13 2-028 
102 30 6-727 April 29 12b. B. C. 848. 
+ 1 41 40367 _ — 32d. 
h. m. $. 
N L = 104 11 47-094 March 28 12 © © 
+ 16-402 — 32 3 54 


xi. NL = 104 12 3:496 


March 28 9 56 6 
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xi. SA. SL = 357 6 gr1 g 
— AL = —54 6 579 0' 
SA = 4302 53 532 = 10 2 53886 © 
xiii. MA. ML = 357 6 51-1 
PL =—161 22 85; 
- Ss © , &« 
MA = 195 38 42-6 = 6 15 38 42-6 From Per. 
© 15 38 42-6 From Apog. ] 


xiv. ND. SL' = 357 6 51a 
—NL =—-104 12 35 


ND = 252 48 47-6 = 8 12 48-793 
xv. EEEE” 


; 2-5 h. 8. 

! | E Argt. SA = 10 2 53-886 = + 3 28 176 
E .. MX = 016 57-67 = + 3 3 387 
fl E” .. SA—MA'= 9 15 56-2 = + 4 46'1 
| E” .. ND = 8& 12 48'8 = + 546 
| EEE E” = 6m aro 
: h. m. & 

| xvi. MT”. MT” = March 28 9 $6 6 

; EEF'E”= + 63737 

| MT” = March 28 16 33 43 At Greenwich, true mean time. 
|| +:::8- 6 2 

: XVII. MT” = March 28 18 38 46 At Heliopolis. 

| — 7.43 


xvili. MT” = March 28 18 3x 3 Apparent time. 


It thus appears that the true time of the mean con- 
junetion in this year and this month, for the meridian of 
Greenwich, was March 28, at 9h. 56 m. 6 sec., and for that 
of Heliopolis was March 28, at 12h. 1m. 9 8ec.; and the 
true mean time of the true conjunction for the former was 
March 28, at 16 h. 33 m. 48 sec., and for the latter March 28, 
at 18h. 38m. 46 8ec. ; $0 that for this latter meridian, that of 
Heliopolis, the time of the mean conjunction was almost ex- 
actly the 8ame as the point of mean noon, and that of the true 
as the point of 8unset, or 18 hours from midnight, March 28, 
B. C. 848; both which were remarkable coincidences. In 
either case, 'Thoth 11, the first lunar term in cycle vi. 1, era 
cyc. 3159, the newly constituted epoch of the mansions, March 
31 at 18 hours, B. C. 848, must have been the luna quarta. 
By means of this calculation too we may judge of the 
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amount of the error entailed by the lapse of a thousand years 
on the constant reckoning of the mean lunar momenta ac- 
cording to the standard of the Phoenix period. 

h. m. s. 


B. C. 848 we had ML = 36 27 20-441 March 31 12 43 18-4 
— 39 54 53098 — 3 042 94 
ML = 336 32- 32-743 March 28 12 1 9g 
By the calculation ML' = 357 © 51-133z4 March 28 12 1 9 
Difference = . 28 18-390 
So that the mean longitude of the standard of the period at 
a given point of time, 999 years after the epoch, was only 
28? 18' 390” in defect of the true mean longitude of the 
8ame point of time, obtained from the modern tables and 
modern formule. And this we may take it for granted 
would be too trifling a difference to be detected by observa- 
tion. Consequently, the mean longitude of the period might 
not unreasonably be still considered as true for this epoch of 
B. C. 848 as for its original one of B. C. 1847. 

That this was the actual difference between the mean 
lunar motion of the period and the true, at this particular 
epoch of B. C. 848, may further be made to appear as fol- 
lows. 

The middle point between B. C. 1847 and B. C. 847 was 
B. C. 1347. The mean standard of the lunar synodic month 
for B. C. 1347, calculated from formula, is found to be 29d. 
12h. 44 m. 3s -848 238 65. 


We have then, standard of the period, = _ 44 4.113 842 17 
Standard of the middle point, between B.C. 29 12 44 3848 238 65 
1847 and B. C. 847 
Difference, 0-265 603 52 
This difference, multiplied by 12,368 —12=12,356 (the 
number of mean lunar months between April 2 B. C. 1847 
and March 28 B. C. 848) amounts to 54 m. 41 8-797 of mean 
solar time. 
- We have then the 


h. m. 8s. | B.C. 
I2,357th lunation of the period .. .. March 28 12 $6 52-634 848 
Anticipation of the middle standard .. — 54 41:797 
12,357th lunation of the mid. standard March 28 12 2 10837 
True mean new moon .. .. .. March 28 12 1 g 
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The true difference of longitude, at the time of the true 
mean conjunction, as we have geen, was 28' 18” -390=in the 
mean motion of our tables, to 51 m. 338-513. 


We have then, 
h. m. s. 
Mean time of the true mean conjunction March 28 12 1 9 
$0 20-200  -- +» + $I 33-513 
March 28 12 $2 42-513 
12,357th lunation of the period .. March 28 2 $56 $2-634 
Difference BR ws S4 _ = 4 10-121 


Szcrion X.—Ons the calculation of the place of the #un and of 
the moon, respectively, at sunrise, for the meridian of Helio- 
polis, Auqust 8 B. C. 798. 

We are now in a better situation for supplying the omis- 
8ion, which we were obliged to make in a preceding part of 
our work<, when the question concerning the true or the 
assumed place of the sxun and of the moon, at a certain time 
on August 8 B. C. 798, for the meridian of the ancient Helio- 
polis, was under our consideration. This omission concerned 
the calculation of each of those places for sunrise upon that 
day, and for the meridian in question. To judge of the true 
place, it was necessary to institute the calculation according 
to the modern tables; to judge of the asxumed place, (in the 
case of the moon at least,) it was evidently necessary to 
conform the calculation to the actual assxumptions of the 
time, if there was any reason to suppose that those differed 
from the truth ; and the data required for that purpose were 
gach as could not have been furnished except by the pre- 
ceding account of the lunar standard of the Phenix period. 

The problem which we have to 8olve is first that of the 
true place of the sun and moon, at the time in question and 
for the meridian in question ; and secondly, in the case of the 
moon in particular, that of the asxumed place according to 
the mean lunar momenta of the Phoenix period. We con- 
g]ider this point of time to- be sunrised, for the meridian of 
Heliopohs, August 8 B. C. 798: and the swn's true place at 
the time being as nearly as possible 126? O' 0”, it may be 
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d See gupra p. 453, the extract from Paullus Alexandrinus. 
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calculated that sunrise would take place about 5.14 apparent 
time, 5.17 mean time, exclugive of refraction, which would 
cause both to be anticipated about 2m. 12 ec. The point 
for which we propose to calculate consequently is August 8 
at 5.15 4. M. mean time; which probably cannot be far from 
the truth. We shall attempt the solution of the first of 
these problems by means of our own solar and lunar tables, 
and of the solar tables of Delambre, for A. D. 1810, (which 
differ only per accidens from our own,) from which we shall 
calculate the equation of the centre ; and lastly, of the lunar 
tables of Mayer, edited and publighed by Maskelyne, A. D. 
f 1770. B. C. 798 being the fourth year of the cycle of leap- 
D year, our lunar epoch is April 29 at 12h. A. D. 1803: the 
interval is 2600 years, and the 8ecular correction, 25-98 cen- 
turies. From the mean vernal equinox B. C. 4004 to the 
mean vernal equinox, B. C. 798, the interval was 3206 
years. 


— SW La. | [ | 


Calculation of the true place of the sun and of the moon respectively, 


Auqust 8 5 15 mean time B. C. 798 for the meridian of the ancient 
Heliopolts. 
h. m. 8s. 
March 31 3 29 52:8 Mean tabular V. E. B.C. 798. 
Correction .. .. + 12 11 9-6 
March 31 15 41 2:4 True meanV.F. at Jerusalem. 
_— a 66 
March 31 15 25 18:4 At Heliopolis. 
+ 129 13 49 41-6 
Auguet 8 5 15 
WE h. m. 8. 
SL 0 © © March 31 15 25 184 
+ 127 42 59-021 + 129 13 49 41-6 
SL = 1327 42 39-021 August 8 5 15 
AL. 3206 years, FE 
- pad 4 } .. — 54 58 46808 Tb 
SA = »2 44 12-213 = 2 12 44 :20355 Ap. 
8 12 44 -20355 Per. 
uat. of the centre = I; i 
— SA — 1 43 154 
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SL = 127 42 69-021 Auguet 8 5h. 15m. 
Equation of the centre — I 43 154 
SL = 125 gg 436214 = _ place, Aug. 8, 


ML. Epoch .. .. .. 289 59 r1-g2g{ Gar 39 12h AD. 1803 at 
— 2600 years .. .. — B84 49 54349 


205 9 17-174 
Correction .. .. + I 54 58-231 


207 4 15-405 April 29 12h. B.C. 598. 
+ 250 48 57-727 + 1or1d. 


97 53 13:132 August 8 12 © ©o 
8 & 8 


Augast 8 14 5 3 
— 4 51 0-372 —- 850 3. 


ML = 93 2 12760 Hens. 5s Is at He- 


— 2600 years .. .. — 3I5 I2 I1-6a1 


TD EE Oy FO OW an OE OCT 


PL. Epoch h __ I 8 35870 April ag 12h. A.D.180z. | 


46 46 23'949 
Correction - >; —;, 7 & nas 


39 40 46-816 April a9 13h. B.C. 798, 
+ 11 15 6-645 + 101d. 
SO 55 53-401 August 8 12 © o 
+ 2 5 3 
August 8 14 5 3 
— 2 37-625 — 8 go 3 


PL = 50 53 26836 { ook, s 1s at He- 


Art 
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NL. Epoch .. .. 328 20 80-327 April ag 13h. A.D.1803. 
— 2600 years .. + 3248 18 54998 

216 39 45'325 
Correction i — 1 10 22-105 


NL = 215 29 23:220 April 29 12h. B.C. 798. 
—5 20 54284 + 1o1d. 


210 8 28-936 Auguet 8 12 © o 
+2 53 

 August 8 14 5 3 

+ 1 10-171 — 8 50 3 


MI. 9 39-107 J8unt B s 15 at He 
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@ 4 4 s. o 4 
SA, = 72 44 12-213 = 2 12 4420355 
g ML. 93 2 12-760 
6 —PL. — go 53 25-3836 
MA. = 42 8 46-924 From perigee. 
at 
+ 180 
222 8 46-924 From apogee. 
| ML. 93 2 12-760 
p — SL. — 125 59 43-621 | 
8. 3237 2 29-139 mean distance of ) from 
2 
294 4 58-275 twice m.d. of ) from © 
= 98. 24* 4 58'-275 
Arguments of the x Equations. 
Argument of i Eq. .. WT: W. 
a SA, = 2 12 44 12-213 = 2 12 4420355 
2Dof )from® .. 9 24 4 £8275 
, + SA. + 2 12 44 12-213 
” 8. © #4 
Arg. of u Eq. _ o 6 49 10-488 = © 6 49-1148 
8 oo 4 wv 
2 Dof Jfrom© .. 9g 24 4 58-275 
— SA — 2 12 44 12-213 
8. o 12 
N Arg. of iii Eq. 0 7 11 20 46-062 = 7 11 20-7677 
Ss os 4 #4 
2Dof ) from © .. 9g 24 4 58-273 
+MA. + 7 12 8 46-924 
a: R ; 
Arg. of iv Eq. _.. 5 6 13 45199 = 5 © 137533 
8 oo o- wu 
- 2Dof ) from© .. 9 24 4 58-275 
— MA. — 7 12 8 46-924 
. . h 8 o -# 
, = ; ding X } 2 11 56 11-331 = 2 11 $56-18918 


Arg. of v E. bs 2 It £6 11-351 
+SA. + 2 12 44 12-213 


Arg. of vi E. a 4 24 40 23-504 = 


24 403927 


+> 2 


8 o A pr 
Arg. of vE. 4 2 IT 56 11-351 
— SA, = — 2 12 44 12-213 


gS » % 
Arg. of vii Eq. th II 29 II g9-138 = 11 29 11-9856 
_——— ” 
MA. 7 12 8 46-924 
—SA. — 2 12 44 12-213 


Arg. of vii Eq. NEL 4 29 24 34711 = 
VOL. III. NNN 


29 245785 


+> 2 
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Arg. of xi Eq. 


Pheeniz period of the Egyptians. 


NL. = 7 © 9 39-107 


—SL, — 4 5 59 43-6ar 


% 8» - 
Arg. of ix Eq. 2 24 9 55:486 = 2 24 99247 
PL. I 20 53 25-836 August8 5-15 
7 20 53 25-836 Longitude of the moon's 
—SL. —4 5 59 43-621 : apogee. 
Arg. of x Eq. 3 14 53 42-215 = 3 14 53-7036 
Sum of the x Equations. 
Positive. Negative. 


Eq. Lt. = o 10 43-210 
m. = O 45-340 


iv. = © 21-771 


vi. = IT 14-654 

viii. = © 17-000 
ix. = © x1-669 
Xx. = ©O 44790 

I4 18-440 


Eq. it, = o 6 6820 
v. = I 16 15-223 
vii. o o8 


— 1 16 22-842 
+ 14 18-440 


Sum of the x Equations = — 1 2 4-403 


MA. = 7 12 8 46-924 
Correction, op + 23 $5157 Arg. SA. Precept 5. p. 123. 
Sum of the x Eq. .. — nx 2 4-403 


Arg. xi Eq. 


7 11 28 47-679 = 7 II 28-7946; 


ML. 93 2 12-760 

x Equations _ —T 23 4402 
xi Eq. > .- + 4 23 59-013 
ML. 96 24 7:371 
—SL' = 125 $59 43-621 


330 24 23-750 


ML. twice corrected 96 24 7:371 

xt Eq. .. '- =— 29 54956 

95 54 12-415 
ee 

NL. 7 © 9 39-107 

+ 8 25-210 


Correction 


CT 


NL.=-7 o18 4317 


August 8 5.15. 


Equation of the centre. 


ML. twice corrected or moon's 
equated longitude. 
Sun's true longitude. 
= II © 243958 
The Variation. 


ML. thrice corrected. 


Arg. SA. precept 7. p. 123- 
Equated longitude of the node. 


” Third corr®. of ML .. 


5 54 12-415 
o 18 4-317 
s 36 8-098 { 4; mag distance of ) from 


2 
3 
—NL — 7 
8 


2 


4 I1 12 16-196 { ? *quated dintance of ) from 


— Arg. i E. — 7 11 28 47-679 Precept 7. p. 123. 
Arg. xiii E. 8 29 43 28-517 = 8 29 4341528. 
Third corr®. of ML _.. 95 54 12-415 


xi1 E. .. — IT 23 
ML. ſour times corrected = 95 52 49-415 So _ of moon in its 
— NE — 210 18 4-317 Equated longitude of node. 
; | . 


Arg.of xiv E. Thereduction 245 34 45-098 = 8 g 34-7516. 


ML *D 95 52 49-415 _ _ of moon 1in its 
xiv E. _ — 5 3787 
95 47 45-028 


Arg. NL. Precept g. p. 124. 
Equation of the equinoxes. 


xv E. .. + 9-048 { 


True longitude of the moon 
95 47 54-676 in the ecliptic. 


The result of these calculations is that the s8un's true place, 
at the time in question, was 
125 59 43-621 
And the moon's 5. 95 47 54676 


Consequently the moon's 
distance from the gun } 30 11 48-945 


i.e. only 11' 49” greater than what was supposed in the doc- 
trine of the genifura mund: itself, respecting the potion of 
the 8un and the moon, relatively to their proper houses and 
to each other, at the 8ame point of time. The as8umed place 
of the 8un indeed, according to this doctrine, appeared to be 
12720 0”; and that of the moon to be 97? O' 0” exactly ; and 
that would be one degree more in each instance than the 
true place according to our calculation. It is manifest then 
that these asxumed places could not have been the true ; 


and yet that even the true, at this point of time, were actu- 
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ally standing nearly in the 8ame relation to each other as 
these asxumed places themselves ; for 125* 59 44” is almost 
in the 8ame relation to 95® 47” 55” as 127? 0 O' to 9720 Of: 
and each is as nearly as possible 30 degrees, or one sign, 
more 0r less, than the other. 

It remains then to explain, if possble, this difference of 
one degree, between the true place and the asxumed place in 
each instance. Now the most probable explanation in the 
first of these instances is a faulty estimate of the equation of 
the centre ; 1. e. of the difference between the sun's mean 
place and the true. The 8un's mean place, Aug. 8, 5 h. 15m. 
for the meridian in question was 127? 42' 59-021, or, as it 
may be assumed, 127? 48', The equation of the centre, cal. 
culated from the solar tables of Delambre, of the epoch of 
A. D. 1810, was 1* 48' 15-4, and negative; that is, just 48' 
greater than one degree : 80 that, did we 8uppose it assumed 
at 43", the 8un's true place, obtained from the mean place and 
the equation of the centre, at this point of time, would appear 
to be 127” exactly. This appears to us the most probable ex- 
planation of this part of the difference between the asxumed 
place in each of these instances and the true ; viz. that which 
affects S L!', or the sun's true place at the time ; though we 
leave our readers to judge of the probability of the explana- 
tion for themselves. 

With regard to the moon's true place, it is observable that 
the principal equations which we are required to take into 
account, in solving 8uch problems as these according to the 
method prescribed by astronomers at present, in this in- 
stance, all but the equation of the centre, are negative; and 
two of them, the evection and the variation, are very congider- 
able of their kind. The joint effect. of the negative equa- 
tions, above the poitive, (all but the equation of the centre,) 
in the preceding calculation is to diminish the mean longt- 
tude of the moon more than 1* 30' at least. 

With regard to these three lunar equations—the equation 
of the centre, the evection, and the variation—it does not ap- 
pear that any of them was known to the astronomers of an- 
tiquity but the equation of the centre, which Ptolemy calls 
the: first anomaly or first inequality ; and of which he ob- 
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£ gerves distinctly jj pdvy cat mdvres oxeddv of mpd huGv EnifBe- 
 Panxores palvorrail. The second anomaly (the equation to 
— which Boulliau firs: gave the name of evection) was first 


pointed out by Ptolemy himself; and from the time of this 
observation, but not before it, two of these inequalities or 
equations might be said to be known, the equation of the 
centre and the evection ; but no more. The third equation, 
which is called the variation, was unknown to the astrono- 
mers of Europe down to the time of 'Tycho Brahe, by whom 
it was first discovered ; though there is reason to believe 
that Aboul Wefa, an Arabian astronomer of Bagdad, A. D. 


* 975-998, was aware of it. The fourth equation, or the an- 


nmual equation, appears to have been 8t#// unknown or till 


_ unexplained down to the time of Kepler. 


It-may be inferred from Geminus' account of the anoma- 
listic period of the Chaldzans, and of the method by which 
they determined the cycle of the lunar anomalies<, that the 
equation of the centre must have been known even to them 
with tolerable exactness. It appears to us therefore that, in 
calculating the moon's place in this instance, 80 as to make it 
agree with the actual as8umptions of the time, we should be 
bound to leave every equation out of the account except the 
equation of the centre. Now, by the preceding calculation 
we had 

Mi» a 5 ts Ages 5 15 
Equation of the centre = + 4 23 59-013 
Whence we obtain, ML' = 97 26 11-773 August8 5 15 


and this would be only 26' or 27' greater than the required 
longitude, 97? 0' 0” exactly. 

Now this difference too would disappear, if the mean longi- 
tude of the moon, for the epoch in question, August 8 at 
6 h. 15 m. B. C. 798, were 8upposed to have been calculated 
according to s8ome standard of the mean lunar momenta, 
which differed at this time from the true, at the same point 
of time, by not less than 26' or 27”. And such was the dif- 
ference which existed at this very time between the mean 
lunar momenta of the Phenix period, and the true, as deter- 
minable from those of our own tables and the formula for 
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the 8ecular correction. It is evident therefore that, if we 
must calculate the moon's place at the epoch in question, 
conformably to the assumptions of the time, it must be in 
the first place from the data supplied by the Phoenix period. 
And though these must necessarily be in error, at this dis- 


- tance of time from the epoch of the Phoenix cycles, yet the 


error, even at this time, could not exceed 30' in defect of the 
truth. But, whether in error or not, if the moon's mean 
place, August 8 at 5h. 15 m. B. C. 798, was actually deter- 
mined in conformity to the principles of this Phoenix period, 
nothing else, it is evident, will be true in point of fact but 
the actual place 80 determined. We $hall conclude therefore 
with this calculation, both from the epoch of the mean ver. 
nal equinox, B. C. 1847, and from that of April 8 at mean 
noon, the 8ame year. 


1. Calculation of ML, or the moon's mean longitude, August 8 at 5h. 
I5m. A.M. B. C. 798, in the mean longitude of the Phenix period, 
from the mean vernal equinox, B. C. 1847. 


Mean vernal equinoz B. C. 1847 to the mean vernal equinoz B. C. 798 


= 1049 mean tropical years. 
Mean vernal eqrinox. 
= h. m. 8s. B.C. 
ML = 74 33 12-828 April 8 12 32 88 1847 
+1049 years IIo 37 39*7Jol — I000 


i85 10 52-5290 Mar. 31 15 25 18-4 798 
| + 267 20 46-612 + 129013 49 41-6 


ML = 92 31 39-141 Aug. 8 5 15 798 


1. Calculation of ML, or the moon's mean longitude August 8 at 5h. 
I5 m. 4.x. B. C. 798, in the mean da £6 Phenix period, 
From April 8 12 h. B.C. 1847. 


OO h., m. & B.C. 

ML == 74 15 33'885 April 8 12 © © 1847 
+ 163 48 49.3570 +—+ 121417 15 

238 4 23-455 Aug. 8 5 15 1847 

+ 129 22 56-992 + 36;4 - 1 

ML = 7 27 20-447 Aug. 8 5 15 1846 

r048y. = + 8& 4 18-693,. — 1048 


ML = gz 31 39140 YAug. 8 5 15 798 
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The mean longitude therefore of the _—_ was 92 31 39-141 


The true was 6. F +. 93 2 12-760 
The difference was b 7 bg 39 33619 
Now the aszumed place being *Þ ne 00-00 

And the calculated place being I .- 92 31 39-141 
The difference was 2 4. +. 4 28 20-859 


And this we must suppose was the asxumed magnitude of 
the equation of the centre, at the same point of time. Tt 
must therefore have approached very nearly to the true : 


Asgumed equation of the centre i ws 4 28 20-859 
True equation of the centre " +» 4 23 59-013 
Difference * 4 OF NE 4 21-846 


SgecTION XI1.—Synopsis of the lunar mansions, Egyptian, 
Chenese, Hindu, and Arabian. 


We consider these points therefore to have been sufficiently 
explained and illustrated. Nor shall we now hesitate to 
asume that for the reasons as8igned, and in particular in 
order that the epoch of the mansions might coincide with 
that of the Apis cycle in the decursus of its second secular 
period of 125 years, the 8econd revision both of the sphere 
and of the mansions was anticipated by one year. And as 
there is no proof that either of them underwent any fresh 
revigion after this among the Egyptians, this is the proper 
time to exhibit a 8ynopsis of the mansions ; embodying the 
modifications which they successively experienced. This 
therefore we 8hall proceed to do; beginning at the epoch of 
the original type, B. C. 1847, but bringing the synopsis down 
to A. D. 1802, in order to shew the form which the mansions 
would be found to have assxumed had they been continued in 
being to the present day. We fix upon this year A. D. 1802, 
because it is the first, since the commencement of the cen- 
tury, which stands at the distance of a complete number of 
cycles of leap-years from B. C. 1847. 

Forasmuch too as the type of B. C. 848, last laid down, 1s 
that which passed to the Hindus, the Chinese, and the Ara- 
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bians, and to the rest of the nations of the east and of anti- 
quity, distinct from the Egyptians ; we consider it necezzary 
to include in this synopsis not only the Egyptian mansions, 
under their proper names, as they appear to have been im- 
posed at the time of this last revision, but the Arabian, the 
Chinese, and the Hindu also, under their proper names 
likewise, and in their proper order at present. We shall find 
this to be very useful, for the sake of the observations which 
we 8hall be obliged hereafter to make upon them. 


LUNAR MANSIONS. 


LUNAR MANSIONS. 


TYPE IL. 


TYPE I. : > 

e 

B. C. 18475. S B.C. 1347. : 

5 5 

Deg. min. 8ec. bo Deg. min. sec .. 

4 ; d- 

i © © oo Apr. 8] 6 14-770 A 

- 12 g1 25-714 285 21 || 19 32 bo 78s 5 ” | 
- * 42 $1-428 570| May 4|| 32 40 G6-199070| May 7 
34 17-142 855 I7]] 45 31 31-913 355 20 

: $1 25 42-857 140 30|| 58 22 57-627 640| Jun. 2 
* 64 17 8-571 425 | Jun. 12]| 751 14 23:341 925 I 
- {7 8 34285 510 25 || 84 5 49-056 210 2 
wa 59. 59-999 995 | Jul. g|| 96 57 14-770 495| Jul. 13 
102 gi 25-7142 22 || 109 48 40-484 780 25 

.- ITS 43 $1-428 565 Aug. 4|| 122 40 6-199 065 | Aug. -7 
1. 128 34 17-142 850 17 || 135 31 31-913 350 20 
= 141 25 43-857 135 30 || 148 22 57-627 635 | Sep. 2 
+ 154 17 8-571 420 | Sep. 12|| 16: 14 23-341 920 5 
_ 167 8 34-285 70s 2 174 $5 49056 205 28 
4 179 59 $9999 990 | Oct. 186 57 14-770 490| Oct. 1 
_ 192 gI 25-714 275 21 || 199 48 40-484 775 24 
m_ 205 42 $1-428 560 | Nov. 3||212 40 6-199 060| Nov. 6 
218 34 17-142 845 16 || 225 31 31-913 345 19 
xix | 231 25 42-857 130 29 || 238 22 57-627 630| Dec. 3 
os. 244 17 8-571 415 | Dec. 12|| 251 14 23-341 915 Is 
=_ 257 8 34-285 500 25 || 204 5 49-056 200 28 
_ 269 59 59-999 985 |Jan. 7||276 57 14:770 485 | Jan. 10 
_ 2823 g1 25-714 270 20 || 2389 48 40484 770 23 
; 9 42 $1-428 555 | Feb. 2|| 302 4© G199055| Feb. 5 
_— 34 17-142 840 Is || 315 31 31913 340 18 
_ | 321 25 42-857 125 28 || 328 22 57-627 625 | Mar. 3 
xxvit | 334 17 8-571 410 | Mar. 13|| 341 14 23-341 910 16 
un 347 8 34-2385 695 26 || 354 5 49-056 195 29 
359 59 59-999 980 | Apr. 8] 6 57 14-770 480| Apr. 11 
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any of the tixed 8tars must constantly become greater and 
greater. But this would make no difference to their relations 


one to another; all of them being affected in that manner, 
and to the zame extent, alike. The first type in our synopsis 
then is the proper lunar type of the mans1ons. It is the 
proper type of a scheme like this of the mansions, reckoned 
from 0? 0/ 0” of the sphere perpetually; and it is as true of the 
epoch of A. D. 1802, as of that of B. C. 1847. It is, at once 


both an invariable and a variable type; invariable with re- 
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Synopsis of the Lunar Mansions 


LUNAR MANSIONS. LUNAR MANSIONS. || LUNAR MANSIONS. LUNAR V 

TYPE I. . — : * 

E I : TYPE II. ; —— - _— 

B. C. 1847. 5 Z 4 < 

5 B.C. 1347. , B. C. 847. 2 A.D. 

Deg. min. ec. A . min, be 2 | 

| 2 || 2 "20 3 || Pa min. cre 2 || Deg. min. eee. 

4i. © © oo Apr. 8 6 575 14-770 
Wo : . 1705 Apr. 11 |] 13 54 2 x 

4 - hy $7 25 714 285 21 || 19 48 40-484 785 24 || 26 45 _ as; Apr. ts go 44 13-4 

2; ant RIES Ha. 

= [ 20 || 52 46-683 8 

hd 2 _ _— _ mY _ - + fu 640| Jun. 2 6s 20 72.308 bw Jun. D - s- PF 

: *341 925 15 || 78 11 38.112 p 

= FA = 34-285 710 "RY 25 || 84 5 49-056 210 28 || 9x 3 3-826 210 Jul. y _ > pe 

ix |102 - 99-999 996 9|| 96 57 14-770 495| Jul. 12 || 103 54 29-540 995 I5 || 140 HE 

La pen. gang 72g a 22 || 109 4B 40-484 7860] 25 || 116 45 55-255 ollegs 28 

= |138 34 25-142 850 _ 171] 135 3r _— $a fe 56s | Ang. x0 || x66 27 $1 

: T 31-913 350 20 || 142 28 46.683 8 : - 

S022 55 endo], 2 fe erter ag tp. ag ro L2apini ep. 2 [9 9 6 

" G - *34T 920 5||1 11 38-112 | | - 

why [167 B aeabs yos|  axh|i74 5 eyogbars| ab[ibr 3 cabs | Oat. I 

xvi | 192 > ek her 8 || 186 57 14-770 490| Oct. rx || 193 54 29-540 990 14 || 230-- - 

_ 0 4s 3s £62 = 21 || 199 48 40-484 775 24 || 206 45 55-255 275 27 || 243 wm - 

xviti | 218 n ; 1 12 ov. 31/212 40 6-199 060| Nov. 6||219 37 60 | Nov. 9g || 256 27 _—_ 

[an aid 54 tracebes| rb [ang 31 argioges| ug 332 26 lighig| aa|laly 1 gs 

| * 30 2 || 245 20 12. 

= [244 17 $571 415 |Doe. 13 351 14 23347915 1611258 x1 DG — HSED 

xi, [257 8 24-385 700 251/204 5 4gr056300 28 ||27z 3 3-826 500 2s [| ar 

ax | 209 $9 59:99996s |Jan. 711276 57 14:770485| Jan. 101283 54 29-540 985 | Jan. 13 || 320 orEe 

ES I [eo il 02 48 40-484 770 23 || 296 45 55-255 270 26|| 333 35 39 

7 xxv 308 SLES Feb. 21/3032 40 G1990g5| Feb. «5 || 309 37 555 | Feb. 8|| 344 —O_ 

hoe 34 4 > opt I5 || 315 31 31913 340 18 || 322 28 46-683 840 os I = 

| xxvii -—_ - mo 410 | Mar < — hy obey. 3 11 958 5 12-398 125 | Mar. || 12 9 $64 

| xxviii| 347 8 34-285 695 "of 23-341 910 16 || 348 11 38-112 410 19]| 25 1 22.2 
: | 354 5 49-056 19g 2 I *826 

- 359_5 980 | Apr. 8 6 57 14-770 480 Apr. =. 3 - Eton oF = = - - 
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any of the fixed stars must constantly become greater and 
greater. But this would make no difference to their relations 
one to another; all of them being affected in that manner, 
and to the zame extent, alike. The first type in our synopsis 
then is the proper lunar type of the mansions. It is the 
proper type of a scheme like this of the mansions, reckoned 
from 0? 0' 0” of the sphere perpetually; and it 1s as true of the 
epoch of A. D. 1802, as of that of B. C. 1847. It 1s, at once 
both an invariable and a variable type; invariable with re- 


LUNAR MANSIONS. i 


TYPE IV. 


$31. 43% P 


. $3 M. 438. 


or at 4h. 


COPTIC NAMES. 


At 16 


| Deg. min. acc. 


13-685 $68 | Apr. 29 
39-399 853 | May 13 

5-I14 138 25 
30-828 423 | Jun. 7 
56.542 508| - 20 
23-256 993 | Jul. 3 
47-971 278 16 
r3-685 563 30 
39-399 848 | Aug. 12 

$-IT4 133 25 


20 
Oct. 3 
16 


[---"-" 


8-114 123 
30-828 408 
56-542 693 
223.256 978 
47-971 203 
13-685 548 


xvii 
xix 
XX 
xxi 
xxil 
xxiii 
xxiv 
XXV 
xxvi 
xxvii 
xxviil 
i 
i 
fl 
iv 
y 
= 
vii 
viii 
ix 
X 
xi 
xii 
xiii 
' xiv 
XV 
xvi 
xvii 


Teen N Femme n pee FO FECT DAE | 
ELELZEPREEERSEE 


* These dates, from July 14 inclusive to Sept. 30 exclusive, in the Arabian 
scheme must be lowered one day each. 
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Section XII. —Observations on the above 8ynopsis. | 
Upon the preceding synopsis we remark, i. That though 
we gpeak of these as four different types of one and the same 
scheme ; (from the first, which is that of the epoch, B.C. 1847, 
to the fourth, that of A. D. 1802, euch as the first itself 
would then have been found, had it been continued down to 
that time;) in reality of a 8cheme of the lunar mansions, 
properly 80 called, there can be only one type, which from 
the necessity of the case must be always the 8ame; and this 
type such as was laid down by the Egyptians at the epoch, 
B. C. 1847; and such as stands at the head of our synopsis. 
The epoch of such a scheme is a fixed point, always the same 
in itself; the epoch of mean longitudes, the epoch of right 
aScensions ; the point of the mean vernal equinox, the. zero 
of the ecliptic itself; that which is technically called by 
astronomers the first point of Aries, and which is denoted by 
8 i OO 0. 
BY The entire 8uccession of mansions being dated from this 
2 point, and the length of each being a 28th part of the eclip- 
tic; one 8cheme of the succession having been once laid 
down all round the sphere, it must be ever after the 8ame 
and invariable. The proper type of 8uch a scheme must be 
perpetual. The mansions, 80 laid down, and 8 succeeding 
each other, could never vary in comparison of themselves, or 
in relation to one another ; though they might, or rather they 
must, do 80 in reference to any thing else distinct from them- 
gelves. The epoch of the mansions themselves, by virtue of 
the law of precession, must fall back on the ecliptic per- 
petually : and therefore the distances of the mansions from 
any of the fixed stars must constantly become greater and 
greater. But this would make no difference to their relations 
one to another; all of them being affected in that manner, 
and to the s8ame extent, alike. The first type in our synopsis 
then is the proper lunar type of the mansions. It is the 
proper type of a scheme like this of the manzions, reckoned 
from Q* Of 0” of the sphere perpetually; and it is as true of the 
epoch of A. D. 1802, as of that of B. C. 1847. It is, at once 
both an invariable and a variable type; invariable with re- 
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gpect to itself, variable with respect to any thing distinct 
from itself, like the loci of the fixed stars, or any absolute 
and immutable point of space. 

2. The three types which enter our synopsis, next in order 
to this, are consequently not lunar, but sidereal. They are 
tue proper and original lunar type, as 8ubsequently affected 
by precession ; and the more 80, the longer it is 8upposed to 
have continued in use. The mean longitude of the first man- 
g10n In that type was 0*O' 0”: its mean longitude in the 8econd 
type is 6* 57” 14"-770 5: and this is the amount of the mean 
precession in 500 mean natural years. Its mean longitude 
in the third type is 13? 54' 29” -541: and that is the amount 
of the mean precession in 1000 years. Its mean longitude 
in the fourth type, (that which is accommodated to the epoch 
of A. D. 1802,) is 50? 44' 13”"-685 568; and that is the total 
amount of mean precession, according to the annual rate 
thereof asxumed in our table, in 3648 years; that is, from 
B. C. 1847 to A. D. 1802. 

The astronomer does not require to be told, though the 
general reader may, that it is not these three last types 
which have advanced on the first, nor yet the first which has 
receded on itself, in each of these instances; but it is the epoch 
of mean longitude which has fallen back a certain number of 
degrees upon its original place on the ecliptic B. C.1847. It 
is not necessary that this epoch, (which in itself is only the 
intersection of the ecliptic or equinoctial, and the equator,) 
should be defined and pointed out at a given time by a star. 
A point of the sphere itself, or of the heavens referred to the 
8phere, is competent to define it. But it 80 happened, B. C. 
1847, that a star was actually standing on the epoch of mean 
longitude, the intersection of the ecliptic and the equator in 
the first point of Aries, with which the 8un too was in con- 
junetion at the time; and that star, as we have 8een, was 2T 
Arietis. The loci of the fixed stars may be 8upposed im- 
mutable, though they are not absolutely 80: and this being 
gupposed to be the case with the locus of 2T Arietis, B. C. 
1847; this 8tar, which at the epoch of our first type of the 
mansions was standing in the first degree of that mangion, 
in 0? 0 O” of the ecliptic, 500 years afterwards, at the epoch 
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of our second type, would be found to be standing in 6* 57” 
14"-771 of the ecliptic, and consequently in the seventh de- 
gree of the first mansion: 8 that it would appear at first 
Sight as if it had changed its place in the mansion, from the 
first degree to the seventh, without in reality having shifted 
its place at all. Foragmuch too as the precession of the 
mean sidereal year on the mean Julian in 500 years, according 
to our tables, would amount to 3d. 4h. 19m. 488.727; it 
follows that if the &un was in conjunction with 2 T Arietis on 
April 8 at mean noon, for the meridian of Heliopolis, B. C. 
1847; it would be in conjunction with it again 500 years 
afterwards, April 11 at 4h. 19m. 48s 7 after mean noon. And 
this would go on perpetually, at the same rate for every 500 
years ; except 80 far as the specific effect of the two miracles 
of Scripture, B. C. 1520 and B. C. 710, and the descent of 
the Julian epoch one day after B. C. 672, was calculated to 
interfere with it. And since the total amount of the pre- 
cesgion in question, from B. C. 1847 to A. D. 1802, (3648 
years *) even after deducting two days for the anomaly al- 
luded to, would till be 21d. 4h. 53 m. 42 s., it follows that if 
the 8un was in conjunction with 2 T Arietis, for the meridian 
of Heliopolis, April 8 at mean noon, B. C. 1847, it would be 
80 again, for the 8ame meridian, April 29 4h. 53 m. 42 8. after 
mean noon, A. D. 1802. 

11. The first of the types in our synopsis then is properly 
the lunar one. The three last are sidereal in contradistine- 
tion to lunar. Their nature is 8uch that, wheresoever any 


* Supplementary tables. 


Mean 8idereal years. Mean Julian years. 
d. h. m. s. d. 

3000 = T ogg 760 I 58 22-363 3000 = 1 095 750 
600 = 219153 19 35 40-473 600 = 219150 
40 = 14 6rio 6 6 22-698 40 = 14 610 
8 = 2922 I 13 16-540 8 = 2 922 
3648 = 1332455 4 53 42.074 3648 = 1 332 432 

I 332 432 

23 4 53 42074 
Subtract 2 


21 4 53 42073 
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star 8tood relatively to any one mansion at the epoch B. C. 
1847, (whether in the first degree of the mansion or in any 
other,) they shew where it would be found standing relatively 
to the mansions every 500 years afterwards ; that is, in what 
degree of the 8same mansion, or, if not of the sxame mansion, 
of the next to it ; and 80 on, perpetually. That is, they shew 
the constant advance of the stars in and among the mansions 
m one direction, produced by the constant recessiou of the 
epoch of mean longitudes in the opposite direction. 

The Julian dates, attached to the mansions in these dif- 
ferent types, on this principle, will be eagily understood. It 
will be perceived that they are cyclically reckoned in each 
type, at intervals of 13 Julian terms asunder, all round the 
8phere; except in the cage of the vath mansion, which 1s 
reckoned at 14 days perpetually in each of our types; and in 
that of the xxviith, which in the leap-years of the Julian 
period connected with these schemes must be reckoned at 14 
days also. But it will also be observed that, beginning with 
April 8, the first term of this description in the first type, 
they go on rising 8successively three days; first, in the second 
type, from April 8 to April 11, and then in the third, from 
April 11 to April 14; and so on, down to A. D. 1802: when 
the first Julian term, instead of April 8, appears in the form 
of April 29. The reason is that these are properly sidereal 
dates; that is, if a particular star could be 8upposed to have 
been standing mn the first degree of each of the mansions in 
the first type, at the epoch, B. C. 1847 ; the 8un, having been 
in conjunction with the first on April 8 at mean noon, would 
be in conjunction with the next, by mean motion, 13 days 
later, on April 21; and with the next to that, 26 days later, 
on May 4: and 80 on, all round the mansions. And in like 
manner, at the epoch of the second type, the same s8tars, 
which 8tood in the first degrees of their respective mansions 
before, being now s8upposed to be 8standing m the seventh ; 
the sun would be in conjunction with each in its turn again 
three days, cyclically reckoned, later than before; with the 
first on April 11, instead of April 8, with the 8econd on 
April 24, instead of April 21; and 80 on: the whole effect 
of this gradual advance of the sidereal dates in terms of the 
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Julian, produced from first to last, being such as we repre- 
gent in the ivth type, A. D. 1802; the first 8idereal term of 
which is April 29, the next May 12, and 80 on. 

To conclude therefore this part of our remarks. As we 
assume that 2 r Arietis was standing on the epoch of origina- 
tion of all these types, B. C.. 1847, and consequently in 
0? 0 0” of the ecliptic; 80 it is a necessary consequence of 
this assxumption that A. D. 1802, at the proper epoch of the 
fourth type, it must, or it ought to be, standing in 50® 44 
13” 686. And that is as nearly as possible the actual longi- 
tude of that star, A. D. 1802, as laid down in the most accu- 
rate maps of the heavens: from which it follows that the 
asgumption on which we proceeded, with respect to its place 
B. C. 1847, must have been agreeable to the truth. 

iv. It will be 8een, from the comparison of these different 
types, that the mean longitude of the xxviith mansion in 
type 1, B. C. 1847, is 347* 8' 34"'- 286: and in type wn, at the 
epoch of B. C. 847, is 1? 3' 3”. 827, Consequently B. C. 848, 
the year before this, it was 50'”"- 07 less : that is, 1? 2' 13”-76. 
This is rather more than one degree above 0? 0 0”: that is, 
than one day's mean motion. And as the Julian epoch, to 
which this third type was actually attached B. C. 848, viz. 
April 1, was one day later than the Julian date of the mean 
vernal equinox the 8ame year, March 31 ; it is manifest that 
the longitude of this mansion, and its Julian date at that par- 
ticular point of time, were consistent one with the other. The 
gun would actually enter this mansion, April 1 B. C. 848. 

The mean longitude of this mansion too, 1* 2' 13"-76 
differs 80 little from 0? O' 0”, that, supposing the xxvinth 
mansion of this third type, attached to April 1, to have been 
now ass8umed as the ist; the scheme of mansions, which 
would thus come into existence B: CO. 848, attached to this 
epoch of April 1, and to this mean longitude of 1* 2' 13”: 76, 

might appear to be almost a republication of the original 
scheme, of the epoch of B. C. 1847, attached to April 8 and 
to the mean longitude of 0? 0' 0”. One consequence however 
would necessarily result from this azxumption: viz. that, though 
little apparent change would seem to be thus introduced into 
the longitudes of the mansions of type i, their numerical 
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order and guccession would be altered : and the effect would 
be exactly the 8ame as if each mansion, in the original 
scheme of type i, had been advanced a 28th part of the 
ecliptic, and had taken the place of the mansion imme- 
diately preceding it. For it is evident that, by virtue of this 
new arrangement, the xxviiith of the first type would become 
the ist of the third; and the first of the former, the second 
of the latter. The consequence of this would be that, if the 
gun had been regularly in conjunction at a 8tated time with a 
given 8tar at the ingress of the 28th mangion of type 1, it 
would now be regularly in conjunction with it at the ingress 
of the ist mansion of this new type. If there was 8uch a 8tar 
B.C. 1847; A. D. 1802 it must be found in longitude 37* 52 
47”.971, type iv. And this is only three degrees more than 
the actual longitude of a Arietis A. D. 1802. Thas latter 8tar 
also 18 only 4* 28' 18” more to the east than y Arietis, and 
only 3? 41'19” more than Þ Arietis, (according to Flamsteed;) 
the two stars which the Arabian writers invariably designate 
as those of the Xartin, Shartan, or Al Sheratein, (the initial 
or epochal stars,) of the third and last type of the manzions, 
that of the date of B. C. 848; which passed from the Egyp- 
tians to the Arabians themselves. As the first type then, to 
find its proper Xartan, (or epoch,) did not travel out of the 
Ram ; 80 neither did the third : and as the former 8ought it 
in the nearest stars to the vernal colure, 80 did the latter : 
but the former found it in the last of the stars which ulti- 
mately went to the constellation of the Ram, the latter in the 
first. 

v. It is necessary also to observe that though the Julian 
dates, attached to this third type, according to the 8ame 
analogy as those of the two preceding ones, begin with 
April 1, and proceed accordingly all round the mansions; and 
though this would be in perfect accordance to the truth 
B. C. 848; yet after B. C. 672, for the reason which we have 
80 often explained, they must all drop one day ; the first from 
April 1 to March 31, and all the rest in the 8ame proportion. 
For this reazon we have lowered these dates one day all 
through the Egyptian 8cheme of the third type which we 
compare more particularly with the Arabian : 80 that the 
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form of that scheme, in this respect, is that which it agxumed 
B. C. 672, not B. C. 848. Its form, B. C. 848, may be col- 
lected from the third type. Moreover, since it appears to 
have been of the essence of this delineation of mansions from 
the first, that every seven mansions, reckoned in degrees, 
should just equal a fourth part of the ecliptic, and reckoned 
in days, a fourth part of the Julian year of 365 days at one 
time and of 366 at another ; it is manifest that every seven 
mansions must have contained 90 degrees and 91 days at 
least: and unless each quarter of the year consisted of 
91d. 7 h. 30 m., 8ome $8even mangsions must have contained 
92 days every year, and 8ome other 8even 92 days every 
fourth year. In the Egyptian scheme of the calendar of 
Mazzaroth we have 8een no reason to conclude that the 
quarters of the year were ever divided and laid down on this 
principle of allowing 91 d. 7 h. 30 m., (that is, a fourth part 
of the mean Julian year,) to each exactly; but on the contrary, 
that they were all cyclically reckoned, and in integral days : 
and that 92 days were given to the spring quarter in every 
year, and 92 days to the winter quarter in the leap-years. 
For which reason we give an extra day to our viith mansion 
every year; and another to our xxvuith every fourth year. 
The Arabians, as we have seen, gave the entire day in the 
common years to their xivth mansion ; and in the leap-years 
to their xxvuth. 


Section XIII. —On the names of the mansions, and on their 
$1dereal characters. 


It is proper that we should now proceed to give 8ome 
account of these mansions, as thus 8upposed to have been 
laid down on the last occasion B. C. 848: and in particular 
of the names of each, and of the sidereal characteristics of 
each ; 1. e. of the stars by means of which they must have 
been defined and designated at this time. 

With regard to the names of the mansions, it may very 
well be demanded whether the mansions had any names 
as8igned them when they were first delineated in type 1? 
or if not then, whether at the epoch of the second Phomix 
period, when they were revised for the first time, and when 
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names were given to the signs of the ecliptic? We have not 
been able to satisfy ourselves that the mansions in general 
had received any names, down to the epoch of the third type. 
They have names at present, and always have had, since any 
thing particular was known about them ; but these are 8uch 
in 8everal instances as necessarily to imply that they could 
not have belonged to any mansions but those of the third 
type. We have 8een reason in fact to conclude that names 
were given to the mansions in general only at the epoch of 
this type; though we till consider it exceedingly probable 
that particular mansions might have names of their own 
even from the first.9 The seventh mansion, for instance, 
which 1s called the cubit mansion for a particular reason at 
present, was just as likely, for that 8ame reason, to have 
been 80 called from the first. As a general rule however, 
we are altogether of opinion that they were distinguished 
asunder at first 8olely by their number, and by their order 
of 8uccession : and that proper names were given them only 
when the finishing hand was put to the katasterization of the 
zodiac itself; that is, B. C. 848. The Coptic names, which 
have been handed down to us along with the type of that 
date, bear internal evidence that they were expressly con- 
trived for that type: and yet even these, as we shall see by 
and by, have not remained all along such as they were at 
first imposed ; but have been altered in several instances. 

As to the sidereal characters of the different mansions, or 
the 8tars which were to be found in or about them, at the 
epochs of our different types, it is not possible, as we have 
8hewn, for the 8ame 8tars to be confined to the limits of the 
Same mansions perpetually ; unless the longitudes of the man- 
8lons and those of the stars within them are supposed to be 
alike 8nbject to the law of precession, and one to advance 
at the same rate as the other: but, supposing that to be 
the case, the place of a given s8tar relatively to a given 
mansion would be always the 8ame. For instance, if the 
mean longitude of the first mansion, A. D. 1802, may be 
assumed at 50? 44-' 13-686”; there can be no doubt that 2r 
Arietis must be found on the first degree of that mansion, 
A. D. 1802, at the epoch of our last type as much as B.C. 
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1847, at that of our first; though the former is 3648 years 
younger than the latter. 

The same stars then and the 8ame mansions, once ass0- 
ciated in a particular manner with each other, on this prin- 
ciple might continue to be 80 associated ever after. But the 
question 1s, What stars would be 80 associated and with what 
mangions ? particularly at first, and by the Egyptians them- 
elves, the first authors of the mansions. To this question 
we can return no positive answer. But the only satisfactory 
mode of answering it at present is that which common sense 
itself 8uggests ; viz. to reduce the heavens first of all to the 
8phere of B. C. 1847, and to divide the ecliptic into 28 equal 
parts; and then to mark the 8tars which coincide with those 
divigions ; especially the brightest and most remarkable of 
them, and the nearest to the beginning or to the end or to 
the middle of those divisions themselves : for these would be 
the most hkely to be fixed upon, as the proper stars of each 
mans1on, mn the first instance. 

But when the mansions passed from the Egyptians, and 
from the latitude and meridian of Heliopolis or of Thebes or 
of Memphis, to the Arabians, the Chinese, or the Hindus, to 
much different latitudes and much different meridians ; it 
stands to reason that though the Egyptian division of the 
echptic might be thus transmitted, and might undergo little 
or no change, the sidereal characters of these divisions in par- 
ticular would be the most likely of all to be changed. The 
8ame 8tars could not be visible at the 8ame time or under the 
8ame circumstances every where ; nor even vislble at all every 
where alike. And as we may very well add, in reference to 
this particular period in the history of the world, the s8ame 
8tars would not be the objects of reverence or of 8uperstition 
with a special and exclusive reference, every where. It might 
reasonably therefore be expected even @ priori that, where- 
80ever the mansions might be carried, different nations would 
choose their own stars for the purpose of associating them 
with them : and it ought not to surprise us if it turns out 
that they must actually have done 80: and that consequently 
the 81dereal characters of the mansions, in these derivative 
or borrowed types, are not 8uch in every instance as to be 
VOL. 1II. O 0 
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eagily reconcilable to the original scheme of the first authors limits 
of the mansions themselves ; nor such combinations of parti- $59”-94 
cular stars with particular mansions as = were moet likely 1. ( 
to have made. Alg 
Leoni 
Sxcrion XIV. On the verification of the third type of the Th: 
Egyptian mansions. of th 
We have already observed that the lunar type of the man- eng 
g10ns, properly 80 called, from the nature of the case, is fixed - 
and invariable, and applicable to all times and to all epochs a 
alike; and that consequently the proper lunar type of the epoch pag oY 
of B. C.848 could not differ from that of the epoch of B.C.1847 —_—_ 
itself. The Arabian scheme of the mansions is that which L - 
has retained most of the external character and appearance _ 
of the original Egyptian type, particularly in the names and No 
order of the mansions ; and therefore it is one of the fittest ME 
which we could select for the s8ake of comparison with the — ; 
Egyptian. There is an Arabian author, still extant, of the m—_—_ 
name of Aben or Ebn Ragel, whose age appears to have been oops 
about A. D. 1250 =: and in the vuth part of his work, (which ps 
was in yi books or parts, and on the sabject of astrology,) to mn 
there is a long account of the lunar mansionsy. Some parts oma 
of this have been quoted by Kircher in his Lingua Agyptiaca | of Al 
restituta =; to judge from which, there seems to have been tFPe, 
little or no difference between his scheme of the mansions, 0%. 
and that of our first type. But that the reader may form his = 
own opinion on that point, we shall produce these statements "4 gn 
of his, just as they are given by Kircher himself. as 
i. Of the viith mansion in Kircher®, Al-Henack in the they « 
Arabic : the 8 
Alhenaah lunz statio est quam vocant scapulas Gemino- Ho 
rum. incipit autem a decimo septimo et terminatur in tri- Arab) 
gegimo Geminorum. as th 
That is, its limits were 77* and 90?; and these are the wy 
, * Bailly, Astronomie Moderne, tom. i. rum, lib. ji. cap. v. $ 11. p. 25. type, 
Eclaircissemens, Liv. v. $ xxix. p. 603. Z Vol. ii. cap. v. p. 559-567- 


y Cf. Beck's Ephemerides Peras- a Thid. 563- 
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Iimits.of our viith mansion, type i, 77* 8' 34-286, and 89? 59 
59”-999,995. 

n. Of the xith mansion in Kircher, Algebhet » - 

Algebhet lunz mansio est in 8igno Leonis : et est frons 
Leoms. mitium ejus nonus gradus Leonis, fnis 21 ejusdem. 

That is, its limits were 129® and 141*®; and these are those 
.of the xith mansion in our first type also, 128 34' 17”-148 

—141* 25' 42”-857. 

m. Of the xixth manson in Kircher, Al Kolbc: 

Al Kolb lunz statio est in dodecatemorio Scorpii, et voca- 
tur cor Scorpu. initium ejus vigesimus primus gradus Scorpii 
finis quartus Sagittarii. 

That is, its limits were 231*—244?; and these are the 
limits of the xixth mansion in our first type also, 231*® 25” 
42"-857—244 17” 8"-571. 

Now though Kircher has specified no more particular de- 
scriptions of this kind from this author, yet these are suf- 
ficient to illustrate his mode of dividing and reckoning the 
mangons; and to shew that it could not have been ma- 
terially different from that of our own type 1. Are we then 
to infer from this coincidence that type 1 of the Egyptian 
scheme was s8till preserved among the Arabians in the time 
of Aben Ragel? By no means: only that they had a smilar 
type, similarly derived from the ecliptic, and agreeing in that 
respect both with our type 1 of the epoch of B. C. 1847, and 
with our type ui of the epoch of B. C. 848 : from which it will 
follow that, whatsoever gifferences the sidereal characters of 
the Arabian s8cheme of the manzions may exhibit in com- 
parison of those of the Egyptian, they must be accidental ; 
they cannot affect the substantial and essential agreement of 
the schemes themselves. 

However, as we have observed, we propose to take this 
Arabian scheme, with its proper sidereal characteristics also, 
as the g&ubject of comparison, in the first instance, with the 
Egyptian, 8upposed to be represented by our own from B. C. 
1847 down to B. C. 848; and in particular with our third 

type, of the epoch of B. C. 848 itself. And forasmuch as, with 
a view to this comparison, it is necessary to fix on some Ara- 
bian account of the mansions and of their 8idereal charac- 
b Kircher, Lingua Agyptiaca restituta, ii. cap. v. p. 564. © Tbid. 565. 
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ters, whichsoever may be considered the most authentic and 
trustworthy of all; we have selected Ulugh Beigh's as the 
most likely to answer to that description. 

Ulugh Beigh's catalogue of the fixed -8tars was compiled 


for the beginning of Hej'ra 8414, the first year of the xxixth. 


cycle of Hej'ra ; which corresponded to July 4 A. D. 1487 in 
the astronomical reckoning of the zxra. Between this epock 
and that of the last of our types, the mean vernal equinox, 
March 11, A. D. 1802, the interval was 365 years 115 days; 
and in that interval of time precession, at the annual rate of 
our tables, amounted to 5® 4' 19-617. So that as a general 


rule, to reduce the longitudes of Ulugh Beigh to those of our- 


fourth type, we shall have to increase them by 5? 4 19”. 


———K/r.. 


CHAPTER X. 


Compartison of the Arabian mansions with the Eqyptian of 


type #21 B. C. 848; and of the names and dates of each. 


SECTION I.. 
We=x have no account of the ancient Egyptian names of the 


manslons, different from the modern Coptic ones, if modern. 


they may be called. These last therefore are all which we 
can compare with any thing else of the 8ame kind at pre- 


8nt. Athanasius Kircher's account,of them was taken from. 
the author of the Scala Magna. We must trust impheitly to. 


the accuracy of his verzion of these names in each instance; 
though as far as we can judge of it for ourselves, (and 8ome 
of the names are intelligible even to one who is ignorant of 
the Coptic language, from their resemblance to the Greek,) 
it appears to us to be faithful and correct#. 

* 'This list of Kircher's, in juxtaposition with the Arabic also, is given 
in the Memoir of Mons. de Guignes, on the origin of the zodiac and of 
the calendar of the people of the East, (Memoires de V Academie des In- 
scriptions, xlvii. P. i. 406). The name of the third mansion in this list is 
Exastran, as well as Orias; and that of the nineteenth is Siot, as well as 
Agghia. In all the rest it agrees with ours. 


d Hyde, Syntagma, Caput De Co- cundum longitudinem et latitudinem, 
gnoscendis stellarum fixarum locis, 8e- p. 4. 
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It has happened however, for some reason or other, that 
Kircher's enumeration of the mansions begins with the 
xxviiith of type iii (B. C. 848) the xxviith of type i (B. C. 
1847); which no doubt must be in error. There can be no 
guestion that the first mansion in the type of B. C. 848 was 
the Xartan, or Al Sheratan, of the Arabians; answering to 
the Pikutorion of the Egyptians, the 8econd in Kircher's list. 
We conjecture that this confusion is ultimately to be resolved 
into the fact (already adverted to) that the xxvuith, in the 
original Egyptian type, answered to the ist in the third. 
We hall however treat the 2d of Kircher's list as de facto 
the 1st. | 

1 Mansion. In the Coptic Pikutorion: in the Arabic Al 
Sheratin © or Al Sheratein, and sometimes Xartin f, which is 
pronounced Shartan notwithstanding. Kircher translates the 
Coptic by Piscis Hori. The Coptic term 1s evidently com- 
pounded of the article Pi, Kjros, and *Qpos. And this would 
be very inexplecable, (considering that the manson, B.C. 848, 
was laid down in 1* 2 14”,) were it not that the two first 
8tars of the constellation Aries, both which entered this man- 
810n, were s8tanding at that very time in the 8ign of Pisces, 
8even degrees to the west of that of Aries. The Arabic name 
is explained by Hydes, to mean Signum, Indicium. We have 
8een it rendered also by © Fixed mark®,” that is, epoch, or 
ptypa : & very proper designation for the initial term of 8uch 
a SUCCESSION As this of the mansions, and just as applicable to 
any one type of 8uch a succession as to another. 

The first s8tars of Aries in Ulugh Beigh's catalogue are 
this © Al Sheratan |.” 


1 Star of Aries, y Arietis, Bayeri. 


A. D. & © ; Fu 0 « 

1437 Long. o 26 13 o Lat. 6 36 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 — 1 1 17 19 


e Hyde, In Ulugh Beighi Tabulas Arabic scheme compared with the Hin- 
Commentarii, p. 7. 39- du. 

f As in Alfergan, xx. 77. Cf. Beck's E Page 39. 
Ephemerides Persarum, lib. ii. cap. v. h Bentley's Hindu Astronomy, Ap- 
22-25, for an account of the Arabic pendix, Part u. p. 238. 
mansions also : and Delambre, Asiro- i Hyde, Tabule, p. 58: Syntagma, 
nomie Ancienne, i. 500-507, for the p. 7. 39. 
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2 Star of Aries, 8 Arietis, Bayeri. 


A. D. nn ne f est 
I437 Long. o 27 7 © Lat. 7 51 N. ANN 

RAMs in | toc 

1802 — T 2 11 19 ata 

_ Sa 

i182 Long. of —_ _— Type *\ Is. 7* 52 47" 971. thi 
This primary mansion then in the Arabian scheme, though 9 


graduated even from the most westernly of these two stars, 
must include the first degree of our first mangon=xxvm of _ 
type iv; and much more than that. The Julian date of this th 
mansion, that is of the ingress of the 8un into this mansion, K; 
by mean motion, B. C. 848, was April 1; the day after the Fl 
mean vernal equinox, March 31. Considered as a fixed "ay 
Julian term of that kind, after B. C. 672 it was March 31. 

n Manszon. Coptic, Kohon. Arabic, Al Botein*. In Al- H 
fergan, Al Batyn!. Kircher has rendered the Coptic by Con- 


nectens : as if it was derivable from «d\ws, a rope, in Greek. .; 
These stars however were the true Xartan of the original = 
type of the mansions, B. C. 1847. The meaning of the Arabic by 
name, Al Botein, it is agreed, is ventriculus, a little belly : Sj 
and as they really stood not under the belly of the Ram, but ol 
on the tail, (&pportycor,) and at the end of the tail, this too = 
would be 8omething extraordinary ; were it not very con- n 
ceivable that this part of the Ram might have been termed y 
T0 «@Xov, OF x@Aoy ; Which the Arabians might mistake for Mt 
xo:\la, and 80 render it, in their own language, by Al Botein, Ne 
the little belly. 
In Ulugh Beigh, these stars are 7—11 of Aries. We will 7 
take the last on the tail, the 10th in his list : " 
10 Arietis, 2 r Arietis. 
A. D. SS 7, - a : 
1437 Long. 1 16 31: o Lat. 1 39 N. 
| 5s 4 19 F 
1802 Long. 1 21 35 19 ( 
N 
1802 Long. of Mans. : Type "3 1s. 20* 44' 13”: 686. - 


k Hyde, Comm. 7. 39. Tabulz, p. 60. I xx. 757. 
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This coincidence, in our opinion, alone is sufficient to 
establish the identity of the Arabian scheme of the mansions, 
and of the Egyptian one of type ii, B. C. 848. We have 8en 
too” that, according to Ulugh Beigh, this mansion and this 
star were riding along with the sun, for the meridian of 
Samarcand, April 27 A. D. 1419; and that, as we shewed on 
the 8ame occasion, would be the case, if the 8un was in con- 
junetion with both on April 8 at mean noon, for the meri- 
dian of Heliopolis in Egypt, B. C. 1847. 

m Mansion. Coptic, Orias. Arabic, Al Thuraiya", and 
in Alfergan®, Tureya and Negma. Hyde derives the Arabic 
name from Therwa, multus, copiosus, abundans; and calls 
Kireher's derivation of it from Thaur, or Tzuor, the Arabic 
name for a Bull, a © silly one.” But it does not appear to us 
to degerve 8uch a character. We consider it as likely to be 
the true explanation of the Arabic name of the mansion, as 
Hyde's, or even more 80; and any one who is merely aware 
of the traditionary opinions of the East, relating to the Bull 
in the heavens, will probably think s0 too. The Coptic name 
is translated by Kircher, Statio Hori: and that name might 
be given to this third mansion, not merely for the reason as- 
signed by Kircher, after Plutarch, that Horus was the type 
of fecundity, but because he was an impersonation of the 
gun, which had more to do with the sign of Taurus in the 
8phere of Mazzaroth, than with any other?. The second man- 
Sion of our first type=to the third in our third, of B. C. 848, 
was actually falling, B. C. 847, in 26? 45' 55”-255 ; 1. e. very 
near the beginning of the Tauron of Mazzaroth, Os. 23*. 

The s8tars of this mansion in Ulugh Beigh are 29-32 of 
Taurus, that is, the Pleiades. The longitude of all these is 
nearly the same ; we will take the moet easternly : 


m Supra, ch. v. sect. vi. p. 339. 
n Hyde, 7. 40. 


p See Supra, ch. vi. sect. iv. p. 368. In 
the sphere, attributed to Empedocles, 
( falsely indeed, for there can be no 

reasonable doubt on that point,) the 
name of the sign of Taurus, it is said, 
anciently was Odpos : and this might pos- 


Pg 


8bly be only a confusion made by the 
author of that sphere of *Qpos with 


Odpos : 

- » ds wdA\a wore 
tnhfer odd Taipos &xX' Odpos _— 
Sowep xankerrai mas: TEpudrur 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greaeca, lib. It. 
c. xii. tom. i. p. 434. 

4 Hyde, p. 64. 66. 
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32 Tauri, o Tauri. " 

A. D. 8. s , n o / Bei 
1437 Long. 1 22 58 o Lat. 4 9g N. Gr 
: fro! 

1802 — x 28 2 19 | its 


1802 Long. of nn. = Type - 28. 3* 35 39”. 400. 

These s8tars then, that is, the constellation of Pleiades, 
could never have fallen within the limits of the second 
mangion, in the original Egyptian scheme of type i. They 
must have been comprehended in the first. Nor in fact is it 
cons18stent to make Al Botein, in longitude 51? 35', the repre- 
sentative of the preceding mansion, and yet the Pleiades, m - F m7 
longitude 57* 5”, (the longitude of 29 Tauri, in Ulugh Beigh, 
$ Taur of Bayer, A. D. 1802,) representatives of the next to 
it. That longitude is true for A. D. 1802. It is the long 
tude of Lucida Pleiadum, (1 Pleiadum,) at that time, accord- 
ing to the best maps of the heavens. 

iv Mansion. Coptic, Piorion. Arabic, Al Debarkn. The 
former is explained by Kircher to mean Statio Hori Mayor: 
the latter, according to Hyde, in the Arabic means Quicquid 
pone, posterius, et a tergo est. But in its astronomical 8ense 
it properly denotes the constellation Hyades" ; though astro- 
nomers, at present, commonly understand it of one star in that 
cluster, the largest and brightest; in Greek termed Aaurdduas, 
in the Arabic, Ain Al Thaur, oculus Tauri, the BulPs eye; 
and by Alfergans called also Fenfca. 

We have little doubt, if the Coptic name of this mansion 
has been rightly explained by Kircher, that it was given to it 
for the 8ame reason as the preceding; because of the con- 
nection of Horus with the sgn of the Bull. The mean 
longitude of this mansion, B. C. 847, in our third type, was 
39? 37' 20”"-970: and if reckoned from the first degree of the 
constellation Aries, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, 11s. 23», it 
might be supposed to be the 16? or 17? of the constellation | 
Taurus : and it might be called the Statio Hori in this in- | 
stance, just as much as in the former; and the Statio Hor 
Major, as being the principal station in the Bull itself, the 
middle station of that constellation. 

r Hyde, Comm. p. 7. 39, 40. Tabule, 62. S XX. 77. 
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The 8tars of this mansion are 11-16 of Taurus in Ulugh 
Beigh : who compares the first on the face of the Bull to the 
Greek Lambda in shape*. Alfergan calls all the rest, distinct 
from Ain Al Thaur, Calvze. Ain Al Thaur, or Al Debarkn 
itself, is the 14th : 


I4 Tauri, a Tauri. 


A.D. Ws - SEE 
1437 Long. 2 2 31 o Lat. 5 15 8. 
5 4 19 

1802 —_ 32 7 35 19 


1802 Long. of Mans. m Type 1 * ” 
— Tt. 16* 27 5-114. 


The true place of Aldebarin, A. D. 1802, in our scheme con- 
8equently was about the middle of mansion ii type i=man- 
810n 11 type iv. We are persuaded however that the original 
representatives of our third mansion type i=the ivth, type m, 
were the two stars Bra and tyra Tauri ; both which fell 
within it. 

v Mansion. Coptic, Clusos. Arabic, Al Hek'av. The for- 
mer 18 rendered by Kircher, Claustrum : the latter, by Hyde, 
Circulus, vel album quiddam, emicans in 8uperiort parte pecto- 
ris, aut in pede aut latere sinistro, equi. We have seen this 
Arabic term translated box also*. 

This name, at first s8ight, must seem a very 8ingular one ; 
and it would appear to be difficult to conceive how such a 
name or 8uch an idea could have come to be applied to 
one of the lunar mansions. In our opinion, the reason is 
to be 8ought for in the fact which we have already esta- 
blisghed of the ivth mansion and the third type* ; that the 
moon was actually in that mansion, at the epoch of the last 
revigion, B. C. 848; and consequently that this was the 
epockhal mansion ; the proper epoch or point of departure of 
the whole cycle or succession of mansions, in this last type. 

The Coptic term might be derived either from the Latin 
cludo or claudo, or from the Greek «X«(@ : but, in either 
case, it appears to us to have been intended simply in the 
gense of Carcer in Latin, Ba\Sls in Greek ; the point from 
which the horse or the chariot races of antiquity, in ther 
Ludi Circenses, must be supposed to have 8et out. And this 


t Hyde, Tabulze, p. 62. w Bentley. Hindu Astronomy, App. 
u Tbid. 7. p. 59: Cf. 38. No. ii. -p. 238. x Supra, P. 537- 
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too 8upphes the most probable explanation of the Arabic 
name of the mansion, Al Hek'a, if Hyde has interpreted it 
rightly : for it was ugual, in these races of antiquity, to hang 
gach circuls or circelk, (balls)—from the sides or from the 
necks of the horszes—which served both to stimulate them in 
the race, and to distinguish them agunder. Such badges as 
these then, by metonymy and s8ynecdoche, might be put for the 
starting-post, or barrier, in the race itself. If this explana- 
tion 18s correct, it must do much to confirm the account of 
the final revigion of the mansions, already given by us. It 
will prove too that the names of the mansons must have 
been imposed upon them at this time, and by the Egyp- 
tians ; and that the Arabic names, traced up to their origin, 
must have been borrowed from the Egyptians, and in such 
instances as these were merely translations of the Egyptian ; 
in all at least were later than the Egyptian. No such name 
indeed as Clusos, (derived from the Latin or from the Greek,) 
could have been given to this mansion by the Egyptians in 
B. C. 848; but one, equivalent to Claustram in their own 
language, might have been given to it even then. 

As to the s8tars of this mansion in the Arabian scheme, it 
Seems to be agreed that they are three or four, belonging to 
none of the signs or zodia, but to the constellation Orion ; 
situated over the head of Orion, and 80 disposed as to re- 
gemble the points about the Arabic letter The?. They are 


all three comprehended im 1 of Orion, of Ulugh Beigh — 


which he designates nebulosa. 
1 Orioms, > Orionis. 
A. D. 8B. o 4 a” () Pl 
1437 -- Long. 2 16 31 © Lat. 13 30 8. 
5 4 19 
1802 — 2 21 35 19 


1802 wo gy Typei ks; þ2s. 29* 18 30"-828 


So that none of these 8tars could have entered our ivth 
mansion of type 1, the vth of type 11. But it is impossible 
to suppose that these stars, which are almost invisible to the 
naked eye, and by Ulugh Beigh himself are designated as 
nebulous, besides being extra-zodiacal, could ever have been 
pitched upon to characterise one of the mansions at first ; 


y Hyde, Tabulz, p. 112 : Comm. p. 58. 
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egpecially in preference to any of the bright stars which are 
8tall to be seen in this part of the zodiac, between the con- 
stellation Taurus and that of Gemini, and within the limits 
of our fifth mansion itself. 

vi Mansion. Coptic, Klaria. Arabic, Al Hen'az. Kircher 
has left this Coptic name unexplained : Hyde renders the 
Arabic, after the author of the Camus, (Ocean, meaning an 
encyclopedia or universal dictionary, 8ee D*Herbelot in voce,) 
quoted by hims, Quzvis res, que aliam immediate sequitur, 
vel alteri saperstruitur : and as such it would merely denote 
the next in a certain order; the mansion after the last de- 
8cribed, considered as the epoch of all, the BaaBts, aerjpor, 
Carcer or repagulum, of the whole decursus of mansions. 

The 8tars of this mansion are 17, 18 of Gemini in Ulugh 
Beigh : both, according to himÞ, in the feet of Gemini ; ac- 
cording to others, in the scapule, or shoulder bladesc. 


18 Geminorum, & Geminorum. 


A. D. EET, CE 

18379 .. Long. 3 3 31 © Lat. 1o 12 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 .. — 3 8 33 19 


1802 Long. of Mencion - Type - } 38. 12* 0 56-543 

If these stars were really situated in 8capulis Geminorum, 
or any where in the upper part of that zodion, they would be 
near the beginning of our vth mansion, A. D. 1802; as any 
one may 8ee from 1-7 in Ulugh Beigh's list itself9. 

With regard to the Coptic name of the mansion, Klaria, 
we must suppose that Kircher did not know how to under- 
stand it; and therefore purposely left it untranslated. It is 
plainly Klaria in the Coptic character. We consider it to 
be the Greek KAdpia, or the Latin Claria; the name of an 
agon s80lis, 80 called from Apollo of Kadpos, the Apollo 
Kadpos of the Greeks or Romans. We may have occazion 
to illustrate these games in connection with the Syrian 
calendar. We will observe at present that they were insti- 


z Hyde, 7.44: Cf. 59. 69. XX. 77. 
a hs Firezabadies, according to c Kircher, p. 563: cf. Hyde, Comm. 7. 
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D' Herbelot.) d Hyde, Tabulze, p. 68. 
b Tabulz, p. 70. So also Alfergan, 
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tuted in the time of Aurelian; and, as we believe, by that 
emperor himself: and the stated date in the Roman calen- 
dar, to which we also believe that they were attached, was 
June 4. | 

Now this is the Julian date of the vith mansion of type in 
after B. C. 672, -answering to June 5 B. C. 848. We think 
this coimcidence confirms our construction of the name of 
the mansion, and that it was really taken from the Agon 
Claria, The date of the mansion authenticates that of the 
Claria; the date of the Claria (otherwise recoverable) imnter- 
prets and ascertains the name of the manzion. If this name 
however appeared unintelligible to Kircher, it mught very 
well do 80 to the Arabians; and we may now perceive the 
reason why, in default of a better name, and one more in 
accordance with the Coptic, they chose to render it swmply 
by Al-Hen'a, (Thy exopevnp,) 1. e. The next, to Al-HeKa: a 
version which clearly enough imphes that, though they knew 
nothing of the name of the mansion in the Egyptian scheme, 
they were well aware of its place and order. 

vii Mansion. Coptic Pi-mahi : Arabic Al Dira*. The 
former is rendered by Cubitus; the latter by Cubit also, 
but in the 8ense of elbow, arm, or ulna. Al Dirk in the 
Arabic 1s explained to mean properly Dir al Asad, Cubitus 
8eu Brachium Leonisf ; either as the Brachhum expansum, 
Dirk al Mebsiita, or as the Brachium contractum, Dirk al 
Mekbudaf. In specifying the stars of this mansion, the Ara- 
bians differ : 8ome placing them in Leo, others on the heads 
of the Geminif, We do not find Al Diri, under that name, 
In the list of Ulagh Beigh. But if the stars of this mansion 
were really in the heads of the Geminis, (Castor and Pol- 
Jux,) they would be 1, 2, Gemellorum in his catalogue. We 
- will take the 8econd, (Pollux.) 


2 Gemmorum, 83 Geminorum. 
A.D. C&. » - = tu : 
1437 Long. 315 55 © Lat. 6 30 N. 


9 4 19 
1802 3 20 59 19 
1802 Longitude of Mansion vi pe 1 . - 
- _ Typ <7] } 38. 25" 1 22-257 
e Hyde, 8. 44. 69. f Tbid. 44- 69. 
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Al Dirf, the Arabic name of this mansion, is probably 
only a literal verson of the original Coptic or Egyptian 
name for it, understood in the sense of the cubit or fore-arm: 
for cubit, the: term for the measure of length 80 called in 
English, is derived from cubitus in Latin; and cubitus in 
Latin, like Tjxvs. in Greek, is properly to be understood of 
part of the human arm, (Spaxiwy,) viz. from the elbow to 
the end of the middle finger. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the stars of this mansion originally must have made 
part of the constellation Gemini, or of that of Cancer. None 
'of them could have belonged to the constellation Leo : 80 
that it must always have been a mistake to understand Al 
Diri either of the Brachium expansum or of the Brachium 
contractum Leonis: a mistake however. easy to be occa- 
sioned by the ambiguity of the word cubit itself, (answering 
to Dirg,) which meant both the measure of length so called, 
and a part of the human arm, or of that of any animal re- 
Sgembling the human. 

As to the Coptic name of this mansion, it. appears from 
Kircher Þ that, expressed in full, it was II-pawre-xewr, 1. e. 
Pi-mahinte-keon :  Cubitus Nili ; Geon being only the Coptic 
name of the Nile. It is self-evident that 8uch a name never 
could have been given to this mansion by any ' but the 
Egyptians : and consequently that none is more important 
than this to point out and to attest and authenticate the 
Egyptian . origin of the mansions, and of. their peculiar ap- 
pellations. 

If the ecliptic is divided mito 28 equal parts, of which the 
first coincides with 0? O' O”, 1. e. the vernal equinox; the 
eighth must coincide with 90? O' 0”, 1. e. the 8wmmer 80l- 
8tice. The rise of the Nile im Egypt, as we shewed else- 
where \, from time immemorial was observed to begin at or 
about the 8summer solstice ; and the gradual addition made 
to its waters, from the beginning of the rise until it attained 
to its maximum, from time immemorial also having always 
been measured in cubits ; nothing could . be more probable 
a priori than that, in such a division of the ecliptic among 
the lunar mansions in Egypt as one which began critically 
at the vernal equinox, the name of the cubit mansion would 
h P. 563. Cf. Hyde, 8. i Diss. xiv. ch. i. sect. iii. 8upra, p. 6. 
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be given to that which coincided with the ummer solstice, 
and with the beginning of the inundation ; the mansion in 
which the Nile began to rise every year, and #2 which it was 
usual every year to begin to apply to the increment of the 
mundation its stated and regular measure, the Egyptian 
cubit. And this mansion, from the nature of the caze, would 
either be the seventh, which terminated at the gnmmer 8ol- 
stice, or the eighth, which began at it. It can scarcely be 
doubted indeed that, whether any of the mansions in the 
first delmeation of them all had a name of its own or not; 
one of these two would have one; and that name would be 
the cubit mansion. In the original scheme of the mansions, 
when the mean vernal equinox was falling on April 8, the 
length of the spring quarter, in the calendar of Mazzaroth, 
being as8umed at 92 days, the mean gummer solstice would 
be reckoned to fall on July 9: and July 9, as our first type 
of the mansions shews, was the Julian date of the vinth man- 
810n in that type. If we reckon on 92 days from the first 
term in the calendar of Mazzaroth, March 24, the 8zummer 
8olstitaal date falls on June 24: -and the day after that, June 
25, as our first type of the mansions also shews, was the 
stated Julian date of the 8eventh mansion in that type. We 
are entirely of opinion that the name of the cubit mansion, 
in the first instance of all, was given to this; 1. e. to the vath 
manson in the original scheme of mansions, the Julian limits 
of which, as there defined, were June 25 and July 9. 

It confirms this opinion that B. C. 848, at the final revi- 
gion of the mansions when every mansion was 8et back 13 
days, this viith mansion in the original type, the proper 
Julian date of which at that time was July 1, would be et 
back to June 18: which date, after B. C. 672, would become 
the 8ame thing as June 17. But it would till be the date 
of the seventh mangion ; and as the seventh mansion it 
would s8till continue to retain its name of the cubit mansion, 
and its stated traditionary association with the annual phe- 
nomenon of the rise of the Nile. It is very conceivable 
therefore that in the course of time the stated date of this 
mansion, June 17, might come to be considered the stated 
date of the rise of the Nile also. The rise of the Nile, B. C. 
848, and every year for a long time after, would actually 
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take place in this mansion ; especially if it rather preceded 
the solstice than followed it : and this coincidence, together 
with the name of the mansion itself, would be sufficient to 
account even for such a tradition and such a belief among 
the Egyptians, from this time forward, as that the Nile 
always began to rise in this mansion, and even always on 
the first day of this mansion. 

Now we learn from the testimony of Prosper Alpinus that 
there was a tradition among the Egyptians, and a popular 
belief conformable to it, transmitted from the remotest an- 
tiquity, yet 8till currently retained in his own time, (A. D. 
1580—83)) that the Nile did always begin to rise on June 17; 
and 80 critically on that day, that it was never known to 
anticipate it, or to be later than it. And yet in Prosper 
Alpmus' time, (contemporaneously with the Gregorian cor- 
rection of the calendar)) June 17 was six or even days later 
than the 8summer s8olstice ; and consequently 80 much later 
than the actual beginning of the inundation, if that was 
never later than the szummer solstice. 

The testimony of Prosper is too important to the present 
question of the proper date of the viith mangion at the last 
revision, not to be produced in terms. 

1. De Medicins Agyptiorumk: Nilus vero, ut ad ipzum 
nunc redeam, terram Agypti arenoszm ac omnino sterilem 
limo pinguissmo aquz larga inundatione obtegit fozcundis- 
simamque ac cultui aptissimam reddit...Cayri vero, ut hu- 
| Jusce fluminis augmentum nune dicam, 8ingulis annis constan- 
tissime, (cujus veram causam me ignorare fateor,) mense Juntio 
die decima 8eptima, oriente 80le flumen 1]lud augeri incipit ; 
et nunquam observatum est ejusdem augmenti principium 
ab ea die et hora consueta deflexisze: quod certe magnum 
nature arcanum omnibus videtur. mox magis et magis 
perauctum singulis aliquando diebus ad octo vel decem vel 
ad pauciorum digitorum altitudinem crescit : ad summam 
quatuor et viginti cubitis. 

ii. Ibid.': Pluviz itaque augmenti flaminis hujus cause 
creduntur. quod etsi verizsimum esse arbitror, tamen duo 
de flumine isto. tibi nune dicenda esse judico, quorum causas 


3 Res Agypti, lb. i. cap. i ad fin.: k& Lib. i. cap. vil. 
cap. ii. p. 9: cf. Prefatio. 1 Tb. p. 13 obv. 
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naturalibus principiis posse cognosci nullo modo fieri posse 
arbitror. primumque est flumen illud im Agypto constan- 
tisime perpetuo tempore s8ingulis annis mense Junio dieque 
decima 8eptima incipere augeri. 8ecundum- est, observatio 
futuri hujusce incrementi ; qua ad quotos cubitus flumen sit 
perventurum prenoscunt, nunquamque a 8uo judicio aberrant, 
neque falluntur,. . . Nilum #ncipere augeri perpetuo tempore 
mense Junio dieque decima 8eptima omnibus ib1 habitantibus 
notissmum est, 8ed qua causa 1d fiat ego prorsus ignoro. 
mense itaque Junio ante 80lis ad tropicum accessum mullis 
diebus Mgyptu  terram illinsce fluminis toto integro anno 
adservatam et siccatam arefactamque accipiunt, quam lance 
expendunt, faciuntque ut ponderum numerus addentes et 
g8ubtrahentes dragmis 8edulo respondeat ;. ut exempli gratis 
terra 8t trium dragmatum pondere; quam in loco sicco 
undique concluso reponunt, et conservant, quotidieque li- 
brantes ipsam observant nihil anctam nibilque imminutam 
pondere esse usque ad diem decimam 8eptimam mensis Juni, 
in gua die auctam ips0 pondere inveniunt ; ex cujus pondere 
multum vel parum aucto multum vel parum flumen illud 
auctum iri preenoscunt, a diligentique peraucti illusce pon- 
deris notitia quotis etiam cubitibus ipsum sit augendum 
certo presciunt. 

m. Ibid.»: A Nih fluminis facto augmento atrem in hune 
statum mutari posse aliquubus forsitan videbitur, quod eodem 
tempore, scilicet sole 8olstitium tenente, (cum annis 8ingulis 
flumen crescere incipiat die decima s8eptima mensis Junzi,) con- 
stantissime observetur hunc atris 8alubrem 8statum vagari. 

iv. Res Agypti®: Accedit etiam ad augendam eam acris 
benignam 8alubremque constitutionem Nili fluminis augmen- 
tum ; guod (decima) septima die mensis Junii incipit, atque ad 
finem fere mensis Septembris perseverat. 

v. Ibid”: Antiqua in AMgypto consuetudo est, ut dum 
Nilus crescit 8umma letitia tota Agyptus adficiatur; et quod 
maxime nature 8apientes admirantur, ex terre A©gyptize 
glebe pondere, etiam ubilibet 8zumpta fuerit, quam nunquam 
Nilus madefecerit, annonz caritatem copiamve prevideant. 
de qua 8ane observatione nos alias abunde s8cripsimus in 
primo hbro de Medicina AEgyptiorum. principium is!tusce 
0 L ul. p. 8,9. 


m j, xviii. P. 33- nj, cap. i. Pp. 6. 
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FF Fuminis increment semper ab antiquitate usque ad hanc 
| cetatem incipere die xvii Junii, (non observata hic anni Grego- 
riam correctione,) consevisse narrant : nunquam ante ef nun- 
guam poslea a quoptam hoc principium fuisse observatum. 

It must be confessed that we meet with no statement to 
the same effect as the above in any author, ancient or 
modern, beaides ; at least in 80 many words: and were we 
required to 8ay whether we ourselves believed the fact to be 
as these repregentations would imply it to be, we should 
hesitate to answer in the affirmative. But we cannot hesi- 
tate to believe that Prosper Alpinus was convinced of the 
truth of his own representations ; and that he. spoke the truth 
when he declared that 8uch was the account of the fact 
which he had heard in Egypt: that he is to be believed 
when he as8ures us that this was the common persuasion 
concerning it in Egypt, when he was there; and, as we are 
bound to add, that for any thing which he himself had 
observed to the contrary, during his three years' residence 
on the 8pot, the state of the case itself was agreeable to this 
representation and to this belief ; and that the Nile must ac- 
tually have begun to rise on or about June 17, every year. 

The question however with which we are concerned at 
present is not, What was the real truth of the fact, but 
what was the popular belief concerning it ? what was the 
common opinion ? and whether truly or not, whether with 
or without foundation, did popular tradition and popular 
behef de facto connect the beginning of the rise of the Nile 
_ every year with this one day, June 17? On this point Pro- 
gper Alpinus, a man of learning, a physician, and a natural 
philosopher, a man of probity too, who would not dehiber- 
ately and knowingly mistate the truth, and in this instance 
could have had no conceivable motive for doing 80, must be 
considered a competent witness. 

The fact of the tradition however and of the popular belief 
of its truth being admitted on the 8strength of his testimony, 
there is no rational explanation of either, (especially if the 
tradition and the persuasion connected with it were, after all, 
Iinconsistent with the actual phenomena of the inundation 
itself,) except that which we have pointed out ; viz. That 
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this day, June 17, at the last revigon which the mansions 
appear to have ever experienced in Egypt, was left attached 
to the cubit mansion; the true date of the inundation at 
that time, and the traditionary or reputed date ever after. 
It is true that this is a Julian term : but that is no objection. 
The Egyptians did not want the means of perpetuating a 
given Julian term in their own calendar, from B. C. 848 or 
672, down to the date of the Alexandrine correction. It was 
easy to do it in the calendar of Mazzaroth itself; in which 
June 17 after B. C. 672 was the 26th of Didymon. And after 
the Alexandrine correction it was easy to perpetuate either 
that or any other Julian term ; just as much as in the Julian 
calendar itself. Both in the ancient Alexandrine and in the 
modern Coptic calendar, the proper and perpetual represen- 
tative of this Julian term, June 17, and in every year of the 
cycle of leap-year alike, was one and the s8ame, Paiini 28. 

With regard to the other curious piece of information con- 
cerning the preliminary testing of the weight of a portion of 
dry earth, from which to form an opinion beforehand of the 
future magnitude of the inundation ; though this fact too, as 
far as we know to the contrary, rests on the single authority 
of Prosper Alpinus, yet, mn our opinion, it was an experiment 
which may very probably be s8upposed to have been trans- 
mitted from the ancient Egyptians. It is at least a physical 
fact that, from the moment when fresh water begins to be 
first intermixed with the stagnant water of the Nile, and be- 
fore the commencement of the inundation has yet been ren- 
dered perceptible in any other way ; an exhalation begins 
to rise from the 8urface of the river, an insensible evapora- 
tion, which substances capable of attracting humidity from 
the atmosphere might possibly be the means of indicating by 
an addition to their weight. 

Prosper tells us this test began to be applied several days 
before the solstice as well as before the inundation, yet stall 
in the month of June; that is, 80me days at least before 
June 11 or 12, the solstitial date in his time : and this must 
render it exceedingly probable that it actually began to be 
applied on the stated date of the mansion next before the 
cubit mansion, that is, of the vith in the type of B. C. 848; 
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(the proper Juhlan date of which, after B. C. 672, was 
June 4;) and continued to be applied all through that man- 
Sion, from June 4 to June 17 itself. 

And although, as we have already ohbserved, this statement 
respecting the regular commencement of the inundation on 
one particular day, which has. turned out, on inquiry, to be 
the stated Julian date of the viith or cubit mansion, (one of the 
lunar mansons,) appears in 80 many words in no other author, 
ancient or modern, but Prosper Alpinus ; it is still the cage 
that 8tatements do occur in the works of the ancients which 
connect the stated rise of the Nile with the moon ; and state- 
ments which would be singular and unaccountable, taken by 
themeelves, but are explained, if they are understood with a 
particular reference to some such tradition as this relating to 
the cubit mansion. Olovra $t «at Tp0s Ta þ@ra Ths ovehrmvys 
ExXEw Twa AGyov Tod Nelov T&s avaBdoesP—lIncipit crescere 
(Nilus) luna nova quecunque post 80lstitium est 4—Nilus 
ib1 colon vice fungens evagari incipit ut diximus 80lstitio et 
nova luna"— Nonnulli adfirmant fontem ejus qui Phialus 
vocatur 8derum motibus excitari .... non tamen sne certa 
legis disciplina, hoc est lunis ceptantibuss. The rise of the 
Nile, in point of fact, neither has at present nor ever had 
any thing the least to do with the age of the moon. How 
then could it be 8aid to begin to rise every year, at the first 
new moon at or after the 8olstice? Most probably because 
of the fact which we have just been explaining ; that it did 
begin to rise, B. C. 848, and from that time forward, in the 
vuth lunar mangion ; and at the end of that mansion, just 
where it confined on the solstice. The date of the solstice, 
B. C. 848, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, was July 1; the day 
after the last of the viith mansion, and the first day of the vuuth 
mansion. The lunar mansions were not a lunar calendar, it 
is true ; but they were nominally a lunar reckoning of a 
certain kind : and at the epoch of the last revision, B. C. 
848, they became connected with a proper lunar reckoning, 
(that of the Apis calendar,) through the common term of 
April 1. In this calendar too, B. C. 848, July 1, the stated 


P Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xliii. q Pliny, H.N. v.10. *T xvili. 47. 
s Solinus, Polyhistor, xxxii. $ 11. 
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date of the solstice was very nearly the date of the fourth 
new moon ; whach fell on June 29. 

vn Mangon. Coptic, Termelia, Arabic, Al Nethra. 
Nethra is rendered by Mr. Bentleyt a watchman or guard. 
We find no explanation of the term in Hyde's Syntagma» : 
only he 8eems to have considered it the same as the Arabic 
M#'laph ; the name given by the Arabians to the 8ame star 
which in Greek was called pdrvy, in Latin presepe, (the crib 
or manger ; one of the stars of Cancer,) meaning the 8ame 
in the Arabic too, as either of those words in the Greek or 
the Lat. In Ulugh Beigh it 1s the first of Cancer”. 


1 Cancri, e Cancri. 


8. © 4 au © 4 
1437 -- Long. 3 29 46 © Lat. 1 oN. 
5 4 19 
i802 .. — 4 4 50 19 
i802 Long. of Mansion vii Type 1 OS 
— vii — ii 14% 7 52 47 971 


The Coptic name is rendered by Kircher © Statio descen- 
us, 8eu influentize.” And this explains itself, especially as 
the name of the mansion next to the cubit manson, mn 
which the inundation began. The first perceptible rise of 
the Nile would take place in this vinth mansion ; and more 
and more 80 every day: 80 that no appellation could be 
more appropriate for it than that of the mansion of influx ; 
the mansion of flowing in ; of the watery influence, as set- 
ting in with a more and more copious stream every day. 

ix Mansion. Coptic, Piautos. Arabic, Al Terpha”. Terpha, 
_ 8ays Hyde, is the Arabic for *©eye:”? and the stars of this 
mans1on are described as the two over the eye of Leo”. Yet 
they do not appear, in Ulugh Beigh, under the name of 
Al Terpha. They appear however to be 3 and 4 of his list, 
one of which he styles Ris al Asad al ShemAh, and the 
other Ris al Azad al Gjenibi* ; the former < Leonis Bayeri, 
the latter y Leonis. We will take the 4th—the more 8outh- 
ernly of the two. 

t Hindu Astronomy, App. No. ii. v Tabulz, p. 72. 


p- 238. w Hyde, p. 8 : cf. Alfergan, xx. 58. 
u Comm. p. 8-45. x Tabule, p. 74- 
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4 Leonis, p Leonis. 


A. D. S. o s #4 © 0 
1437 -- Long. 4 13 7 © Lat. 9 4; N. 
9 4 19 


1802 R — 4 18 11 19 

1802 ds. of Meneion = Typo : y: 48. 20* 44' 13"-686 
So that there was but little difference between the longitude 
of the 8tar in question and that of this mansion, A. D. 1802. 
There can be no doubt however that the original stars of the 
mansions in general must have been repeatedly changed by 
the Arabians; and in none of the constellations more than 
in this of Leo. 

The Coptic name in this istance is rendered by Kircher 
Seipsam parturiens. Its Julian terms would be July 14-27, 
after B. C. 672. The inundation at this time would be going 
on most rapidly and most copiously ; and if Kircher has in- 
terpreted the literal meaning of the name aright, we should 
be altogether of opinion that it was given to this mansion to 
express the belief of the Egyptians which we had occasion to 
advert to before*, that the waters of the Nile were self-pro- 
duced. It is very observable that the name, according to 
Karcher, is 8e ipsam not 8e ipsum parturiens ; as if the s8ub- 
ject of this parturition were the land of Egypt, in the form 
of the watery exhalation thus emanating from itself. 

x Mansion. Coptic, Ditehmi : Arabic, Al Gjeb'hay. The 
meaning of both these terms is frons, or forehead. The stars 
of this mansion in Ulugh Beigh are 5, 6, 7 Leonis, (properly 
- called Al Gjeb'ha) and 8 Leonis, in Arabic, Meliki, 1. e. 
Regia : BaoWioros, Regulus, or Cor Leoms : in Arabic, Kalb 
al Aﬀad. We will take the longitude of this in particular. 


8 OY a Leonis, Bayers. 


D. 
1437 -- Long. 4 22 13 G Iat. 6 9 N. 
5 4 19 
1802 .. — 4 37 17 19 
1802 Long. of Maneion 1 ix Type 1 ; þ 88. 3* 35 39-400 


x — mW 


x Diss. xiv. ch. i. 8ect. viii. p. 22 note. 
y Hyde, Tabulz, 74 : Comm. 8-46 : cf. Alfergan, xz. 78. z Tabulz, 74. 
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The proper seat of Cor Leonis in the original type of the 
mans1ons, continued to A. D. 1802, was no doubt the middle 
of the vinth. 

xi Mansion. Coptic, Pi-Chorion : Arabic, Al Zub'rae. 
The Arabic phrase, Min al Zub'ra, is explained by Hydes to 
mean De Crine Dorsi, though the stars of this mansion re. 
ally stand on the haunches of the lion. Mr. Bentley renders 
Zub'ra by mane Þ. The »tars of this mansion in Ulugh Beigh 
are 21, 22 Leonisc. 


22 Leonis, n Leonts. 


A. D. So. U% © 0 

1437 bs Long. 5 5 4p © Lat. 9 24 N. 
| 5 4 19 

1802 55 — 3 10 44 19 


1802 Long. of — fo DP*1 }ge. 16* 27 6-114 

The Coptic name is rendered by Kircher vnapyxerns : the 
proper meaning of which would seem to be that of © begin- 
ner.” Such a name might be given to an epoch ; a point of 
departare of any kind. And we have een 8uprac< that, at the 
date of the first revigion, the epochal term must have comn- 
cided with the middle of this mansion. The second revision 
too having been anticipated one year before its time, this 
mansion would nominally be the epochal mansion still. In 
Short, this xth mansion must have been considered the epoch 
all through the s8econd period; as the vith would be all through 
the first, and the vth, Al Hek'a, all through the third. The 
Arabic appellation of the manzon se2ms to imply the same 
thing. According to Phiruzabadius, quoted by Hyde, the 
manson, Al Zub'ra, had another name, Al Cheratfin, or 
ChertAn : and according to Alfergane also, the stars of the 
mansion were called Charatanz. Is this name a different 
one from that of Sheratfin or Xartan, given to the first man- 
Sion ? for if not, it will imply that in seme schemes of the 
Arabian mansions, borrowed nevertheless from the Egyp- 
tian, the reckoning began with the xith mansion : and that 


= Hyde, Comm. 8. 46, 47 : cf. AWer- © Hyde, Tabulz, 56: Comm. 46, 47- 
gan, XX. 758. cc P. 531. 

b Hindu Astronomy, App. part ii. d 47. 
Pp. 238. e xx, 58. 
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might perhaps be explained not only by the fact just pointed 
out, but also by the fact that the Arabic date of this mansion, 
after B. C. 672, was August 8; i.e. nominally the same as the 
famous astrological term of the genitura mundi, August 8 
B. C. 798, of which we have had occasion to say 80 much. 

x1 Manszon. Coptic, Asphul:a: Arabic, Al Serphaf. The 
Arabic name is explained to mean Mutatrix, or Changer : 
Sic dicta, ob mutationem #stus et frigoris. Turgjemn, 
quoted by Hydes, observes, Nominatur Serpha propter dis- 
cessum frigoris ipsa oriente et adventum #stus : which, we 
might at first sight suppose, would have been more correct 
had it been exprest, Propter discesszum z#stus atque acces- 
gum frigoris; 8ince, to speak of a transition from cold to 
'heat in the month of August, for the climate of Egypt or of 
— Arabia, would seem to be absurd ; though not 80, of one 

from heat to cold. And yet it is observable that Aben 
Ragel also, in Kircher®, explains the name of the manzion in 
the 8ame manner. This name therefore is 80 far unaccount- 
able, and might have 8wted a mansion im February better 
than one in August. The Julian date of the mansjion was 
August 21 in the Arabian scheme : 52 days after the 8ol- 
stice, July 1 : by which time the heat of the weather, even 
in Egypt and in Arabia, must have begun to be more or less 
8ensibly diminished. Tt would correspond very nearly to the 
end of the 67@pa and to the beginning of the p8:vorwpov in 
the Parapegmata of the Greeks. The Arabic name however 
is probably to be explained by the physical fact of the cessa- 
tion of the Etesian winds in this mansion. The Etesian 
winds were winds from the north, and cool ; and their cessa- 
tion was followed by winds from the south, which im Egypt 
and Arabia were always hot and sultry winds. This would 
therefore be a kind of transition from cold to hot, even m 
the middle of summer. Now the Etesian winds, according 
to Ptolemy, began to blow in Egypt, July 23, and ceased to 
blow September 1; that is, they ceased in this manzon, 
which extended to September 2 or 3. 

Serpha is 27 Leonis in Ulugh Beigh': Danab al Asad, 
the tail of the Lion, or standing on the extremity of the tail. 


f Hyde, Comm. 8. 47 : Alfergan, h P. 564. 
XX. 18. : CT 47. i Hyde, Comm. 45 : Tabule, 58. 
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27 Leonis, 8 Leonis. E Th 
- A. D. S. I | 
E 1437 -- Long. 5 13 49 © Lat. 12 oN. - " a 
b- 5 4 19 : 
1802 hay — 5 18 53 19 | ms 
i802 Long. of Mannion a? Typs-3 b z8. 29* 18' 30-828 : migh 
The Coptic name of the mansion however did not denote Aion 
change of any kind. Kircher renders it Statio amoris. The  purp 
Julian date being August 22; this is only one day earlier MM {4nd 
than the stated date of Parthenon, in the sphere of Mazza- who 
roth, after B. C. 672, August 23. At this time the waters of E that 
the Nile having attained to their maximum, and the country | pers 
being entirely covered with them, we conjecture that as the - "Hy 
name of The Virgin was given to the sixth 8ign because of Mow 
that coincidence, 80 the appellation of the Station or mansion * $ H 
of Love might be given to this mansion for the same reason ang 
too. In this mansion, (the first in the sign of Virgo,) the they 
mystical nuptials of Osiris and Isis might be supposed to. W .whic 
begin ; because of the active deposit of alluvial matter, the Wk. 
future receptacle of the seeds of every kind, all over the sur- Won 
face of the land of Egypt, by the waters of the Nile, which _ 
was going on therein alsvo. And hence, posably, its name ; imay 
i conformity to the same idea, as the mansion of Love. _" 
xin Mansion. Coptic, Abukia : Arabic, Al-Auwak. Both | sphe 
these names are explained to mean Latrator, or Barker. E. of © 
This mansion, in Ulugh Beigh !, would appear to have taken Whos 
in 5-10 of Virgo ®; though it is more commonly described | legs 
as characterised by five 8tars only, 80 disposed as to resemble Wm 
the Greek Alpha or Lambda; four of them, (y. y. &. 0. of E and 
Bayer,) according to Alfergan.", being in one row. We will KF 
take 9 Virgins, the most to the east of these five. = SCri 
9 Virginis. 0 Virginis Bayeri. * 
A. D. 7 8 © 27 Ulu 
1437 .. Long. 6 10 25 ©o Lat. 1 36 N. | fron 
5 4 19 | Star 
1802 0 — 6 1; 29 19 a rig 
Dar 


i802 Long. of ha” Tate” i :; 68. 12* g' $6”. 543 a” 


k Hyde, Comm. 8. Alfergan, xx. 58. m 'Tabule, 80. 
| Hyde, 48. n Comm. 50. cf. 49. 
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The longitude of the fourth of the number, 8 Virginis of 
Ulugh Beigh, & Virginis of Bayer, reduced to A. D. 1802, is 
Gs. 11" 26' 19”: 1. e. very nearly that of our xiith mansion 
of type 1: 80 that 8 Virginis, and 9, and we may add 10 Vir- 
ginis, which in Ulugh Beigh is also designated Min al Auwg, 
might have been originally assigned to this mansion. 

The barking of a dog is imitated in all languages by some 
8uch 80und as that which we employ in English for the same 
purpose; bow-wow, wow-wow. And this is evidently in- 
tended by the Arabic Au-wi. No one can doubt of that 
who has read the Vespe of Aristophanes, and remembers 
that in that play a dog is introduced as one of the dramatis 
persone; yet that the only articulate sounds which he 
is 8upposed to utter are these, of ab ab"; that is, Au-wi, or 


> WOW-WOW. 


Hyde informs us", after the Arabian authors, that this 
8ingular name was given to the stars of this mansion, because 
they 8eemed to be barking at the tail of the Lion: from 
which however they are far enough removed on the sphere ; 
unless the tail of the Lion was differently laid down formerly 
from what it is at present #. We may venture to 8ay that 
guch an idea never could have entered the most inventive 
imagination, which was not previously familiar with the 
actual mode of representing the Lion on the Egyptian 
8phere; viz. 8tanding on the back of an Hydra, (the type 
of the Nile, which overflowed in Leo,) and both together in a 
boat; and with a little dog on its tail, raisged on its hind 
legs, and as it were actually barking at the Lion. In this 
manner is the Lion represented on the zodiacs of Denderah : 
and in the 8ame way does Macrobius join three figures, those 
of a Dog, a Lion, and a Dragon respectively, in his de- 
8cription of a 8statue of Sarapis at Alexandria 9. 

* The first of these stars indeed being assumed to be 5 Virginis in 
Ulugh Beigh, 8 Virginis of Bayer, its longitude, A. D. 1802, reduced 
from Ulugh Beigh's, is 58. 23* 35, its latitude being o* 1o' N. It is a 
star of the third magnitude in Ulugh Beigh. It is 80 situated as to be in 
a right line with 8 Leonis, the star on the end of the tail of the Lion, 
Danab al Azad; and the idea having once been suggested of regarding it 
in the light of a dog, it might be imagined it was barking at this 8tar on 
the tail of the Lion. 


n Vespe, 903. © Saturnalia, i. 20. 310. 


nm Comm. 50. 
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Whatsoever may have been the real meaning implied in 
this mode of representing the Lion on the sphere; we may 
infer from it that it must have first 8uggested to the Ara- 
bians the idea of regarding the 8tars of a certain mansion as 
& many dogs barking at the Lion : and therefore that the 
Arabic name of this mansion is one among other arguments 
that both the mansions and their names were originally bor- 
rowed by the Arabians from the Egyptians. The 8ame name 
however, according to Kircher, was given to the mangion in 
the Coptic: the true explanation of which is probably con- 
nected with the meaning of the emblem, resembling a dog, 
on the tail of the Lion. For our part, we should consider 
this not 80 much a dog, as a jackall; and a type of the 
Egyptian Anoup or Anepo, 1. e. Anubis; to whom the monu- 
ments give the name of the Hophioue of the sphere, 1. e. 
« gated on the roads” of the 8un's pathe ; whose bueiness it 
was to precede the 8un in his passage through the tropics and 
solstices; 1. e. the more important and cardinal points of the 
year. We s$hall better be able perhaps to illustrate this 
gubject hereafter. Meanwhile, we observe, that the date of 
the manzon itself, September 4, is 80me confirmation of this 
opinion ; as may hereafter appear. 

xiv Mansion. Coptic, Choritos : Arabic, Simak al A*zal9. 
The proper meaning of the Arabian name 1s © Efferens Iner- 
mem 4; 1. e. the Virgm; in contradistinction to Simaik al 
Ramih, Efferens hastiferum ; 1. e. Bootes. So Hyde, after 
the Arabians. 

Simak al A*zal in Ulugh Beigh is 14 Virginis”, called also, 
according to him, Sumbela. 


14 Virginis : Spica Virgins, a Virgins. 
A. D. Ss. + 1 an o P] 
1437 .. Long. 6 16 10 © Lat. 2 9g S. 
5 419 
1832 7. — 6 21 14 19 
i802 Long. of — _ Type :; þ68. 20 x' 22.257 
The Coptic name of the mansion in Kircher is translated 
Statio Altitudinis : the reason of which designation wall be 
P Egyptian Antiquities in the Britich gan, xx. 58. 


Museum, part i. p. 43. r Tabule. p. 80. 
q Hyde, Comm. 8: 49, 50. Alfer- 
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evident as 80onh as it is known that, B. C. 848, this mansion 
extended from 168? 10' 48”: 048 to 181* & 18”: 757; that is, 
to the autumnal equinox. It has been already observed 
that in 8uch a divigion of the ecliptic, as this of the mansions, 
every 8eventh mansion must terminate at one of the cardinal 
ingreszes. The first mansion being on the meridian at a 
certain time, the fourteenth would be 8 twelve hours after- 
wards. If the first degree at least of the ist mansion was on 
the meridian April 1, B. C. 848, at noon, with the s8wn; the 
last degree of the xivth would be so at midnight April 2: 
and this is what is properly meant in the technical language 
of astronomers, by the altitude of a star or of a degree of the 
ecliptic or of the equator ; viz. its culminating and being on 
the meridian at midnight. 

It is evident that the name of SimAk al A*zal, Efferens or 
Producens, inermem, (the Virgin,) would be much more pro- 
perly given to the mansion than to the 8tars in the mansion, 
or to any one of that number in particular ; as Spica Vir- 
ginis, For it was the mansion that brought out the stars, 
not the stars which brought out the mansion. It might very 
well be demanded, in explanation of this name, What it was 
which produced the Virgin? Spica Virginis ? or the manzion ? 
Spica Virginis ? which 8he herself held in her hand ; or the 
mansion ? in which she herself was in part contained. 

xv Mansion. Coptic, Chambalia : Arabic, Al Gaphrs. Hyde 
explains this Arabic term to mean Ventrem, Velamen, Te- 
cturam ; because the stars of this mansion were covered and 
concealed. . They are 22-25 of Virgo in Ulugh Beight. 


25 Virginis, d FVirginis. 


A. D. 8. , A > We 

1437 Long. 6 29 7 © Lat. o 42 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 _ — #47 4 11 19 


i182 Long. of a mw Type ::} 18. 7 82 47" 971 
The Coptic name is rendered by Kircher, Propitiatio : 
Statio Propitiationis: the reason of which we do not profess 
to understand, unless it is in 80me manner or other to be 
explained by the date of the mansion itself, September 30- 


s Hyde, Comm. 8. 50: cf. Alfergan, xx. 78. t Tabule, 82. 
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October 13, within which the original date of the Isia, 
October 5-8, would also be included. Tt is probable that 
there was a s8tated ceremony of s8ome kind every year at this 
time, October 5 or 6. 

xvi Mansion. Coptic, Pritithi. Arabie, Al Zubank". The 
meaning of the Arabic name is Chelz, or claws”. The stars 
of this mansion were consequently the Chelz of Scorpio, or 
the 8cales of Libra. In Ulugh Beigh*® they are 1,2, 3 Libre: 
Al Kiffa al Gjenabya and Al Kiffa al Shemalja. 


3 Libre, 8 Libre. 


A. D. 8. 5 , PP © 0 

1437 bs Long. 7 11 58 o Lat. 8 45 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 — 7q1177 2 19 
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The Coptic name, Pritithi, is left by Kircher unexplained ; 
and therefore we must leave it 80 too. It is desirable how- 
ever that its meaning should be investigated by Coptic scho- 
lars: in particular, whether it is the 8ame with the Arabic 
Al Zubankn, the Chelz of Scorpio, or the Lances of Libra; 
for that is important to the question whether Libra itself 
received its name B. C. 848 or not. We doubt however whe- 
ther Pritithi is really a Coptic term. 

xvii Mansion. Coptic, Stephani. Arabic, Al Iclils. Both 
mean Corona, or Crown; Corona Scorpn. The Coptic is 
merely the Greek Ereavos: and the Arabic being Corona 
also, and nothing more, it must have been derived from the 
Coptic. The stars of this mansion, in Ulugh Beigh, are 1-6 
of Scorpio= : Iclil al Gjeb'ha, Corona Frontis. 


5 Scorpii, v Scorpu. 


A. D. 8. , , ” © 02 

1437 i. Long. 7 26 28 © Lat. 1 45 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 — 8 1 32 19 


f Oo # ” 
1802 bn bY) Manaion xvi. "JP. 8s. 35' 39-400 


xvii Mansion. Coptic, Charthian. Arabic, Al Kalbs. Both 
u Hyde, Comm. 8: Alfergan, xx. 78. xx. 78. 


w Ibid. 51. Z Tabulz, 86. 
x Tabulz, 84. 8 Hyde, Comm. 9g. 52 : Alfergan, 


y Hyde, Comm. 9. 51, 52: Alfergan, xx. 79. 
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denote Cor (Scorpionis, Kalb al Akrab, or Antares.) The 
Coptic is from the Greek Kapdia. This tar is 8 Scorpionis 
i Ulugh Beighd. 


8 Scorpionis, a Scorpii. 


Y A. D. 8. o P! 4” * 2 
E 1437 py Long. 8 2 16 © Lat. 4 30 8. 
E 182 _.. — 8 7 20 19 


i82 Long. of Mansion xvi Type 1. 88. 16 27 5-114 
xix Mansion. Coptic, Aggia (Hagia?). Arabic, Al 
Shaula<. The Arabic denotes © the tail :”” 1. e. of the Scor- 
pion. These stars are 20, 21 Scorpii in Ulugh Beighe. 
20 Scorpiid, A Scorpii. 
A. D. : S. : <> © = 
1437 _ Long. 8 16 31 © Lat. 13 33 S. 
5 4 19 
1802 > — 4 8x 35 19 


Es, 7 _ - 
i802 Long. of Maneion __ Type H þ88. 29* 18' 30”-828 


8 The Coptic name of this mansion is rendered by Kircher, 
| Sancta, as if it were merely the same with the Greek &yla. 
But he explains it also to mean the Statio translationis 

Caniculz in ccolum : and he adds that it was likewise called 
in the Egyptian Gorportwr: ie. after the name of the Dog- 
 S&tar itself. In our opinion we may probably infer from this 
| peculiar mode of designating it, that it was the mansion in 

F which Sirius exhibited the particular phenomenon of coming 

| to the meridian at midnight. The limits of this mansion, in 

our 8cheme, were Nov. 22 and Dec. 5 B. C. 848. Sirius rose 
heliacally for the meridian of Heliopolis or of Memphis, 

July 21 B. C. 848. From this day to December 5 the m- 

terval would be 137 days. Now in 187 days the anticipation 


| of the stars in mean time, as our tables shew*, would amount 
”  Aalmost to nine hours. 
*y d. h. m. 8. 

I20 = 7 51 49131 

17 = 1 6 $go-460 

137 = 8 g8 39-591 


b Tabulz, 86. © Hyde, Comm. 9g. 52: Alfergan, xx. 79. © Tabulz, 88. 
e Introduction, Supplementary Tables. 
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590 Phonis period of the Egyptians. 
M. Biot has calculated that A. D. 139 Canicula rose helia- 
cally, for the meridian of Memphis, on July 20, at 3h. 19m. 
I8s. a.m.f On this principle, December 4 that year, 137 
days later, it would be rising at 18h. 20 m. 38s. from mid- 
night ; and consequently culminating very nearly at mid- 
mght ; the s8emidiurnal arc of this star, or the time taken 
up by it, between rising and coming to the meridian, not 
being much more than five hours of mean times. The case 
would not be materially different B. C. 848. It is evident 
at least, that this xixth mansion, whether dated from Nov. 22 
to Dec. 5, or from Nov. 21 to Dec. 4, must have been that in 
which Sirius was known to exhibit the phenomenon of culmi- 
nating at midnight ; and that is sufficient to explain its name. 

xx Mansion. Coptic, Nimamreh : Arabic, Al Naim, or 
Al Naim Þ. The Arabians assigned to this mangion eight 
8tars ; four of which they called Min al Nafim al Warida; 1. e. 
E pecoribus adeuntibus ; as if from the resort of the flocks 
to the wells to drink : and the other four Min al Nafim al 
Sadira ; 1. e. E pecoribus redeuntibus : as if from the flocks 
returning from drinking. And they compare the 8hape of all 
the eight to that of a chair, made with a curve or bend, 80- 
lium incurvum. In Ulugh Beighi, 1,2, and G, 7, and 20, 21 
Sagittarn are designated by these names. 


21 Sagittarii, r Sagittaris. 
A. D. 


SE u © 1 
1437 -- Long. 9g 6 31 o© Lat. 5s os. 
5 4 19 
1802 _.. 9 II 35 19 


1802 Long. of mansion, t - 
co Aigets xx P21} g8. 12g $6"-543 


Both this star consequently, and 20 Sagittarn (another of 
Al Nafim al Skidira) yy Sagittarii Bayeri, the longitude of 
which, reduced to A. D. 1802 from Ulugh Beigh, is 9s. 14” 
5” 19”, and its latitude, 2? 18' S, might have been assigned to 
this manszon from the first. 

The Coptic name of this mansion is rendered by Kircher 
Gratiz et Jucunditatis; and the Arabic name appears to carry 
with it the idea of comfort, phamarhoon, and enjoyment too. 


f Traits, iv. $ 440. P. 639. xi. 79. 

& See Tables and Pm of the late i Tabulz, 90-92. 
F. Baily, eaq., Table xxxiii. k Bentley, Hindu Astronomy, App. 
b Hyde, Comm. p. 9. 53- Alfergan, Part ii. p. 238. 
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Kircher observes that it was 80 called: Quod letam produ- 
ceret 8egetem. And to judge from the Julian limits of the 
mansion, Dec. 4-17, that might well be the case with it in 
Egypt. By that time in the month of December, the spring 
had already begun in that country, and vegetation was far 
advanced. According to Prosper Alpinus!, the wheat in his 
time was uually in the ear by Christmas-day ; and though 
Deec. 25 in his time would be as much after the solstitial day, 
as Dec. 16 or 17, B. C. 848, was before it, yet we cannot doubt 
that, for the climate of Egypt, there would be every appear- 
ance of spring between Dec. 4 and 17, even B. C. 848. The 
country would be green with herbage; and all the different 
geeds, 8own Subsequently to the retiring of the waters of the 
Nile, would be above ground, and fast advancing to ma- 
turity. 
 xxi Mansion. Coptic, Polis (I16\s) : Arabic, Al Belda =. 
This mansion is not noticed in Ulugh Beigh ; the reason of 
which appears to be that, according to some of the Arabians, 
it consisted of a part of the heavens, destitute of stars : lying 
between the preceding mansion, Al Nagim, and the next, 
Sa'd al Dabih. Alfergan 8 describes it”: Spatium coli 
parvum quod 8uccedit Naomis ; stellis vacuum. Ulugh Beigh 
must have considered it a vacant mansion too; though Turg- 
jJemin, quoted by Hyde ®, designates it as characterised by 
gix 8tars of Sagittarius: In quibus sol commorar 8let die 
totius anni brevissima. | 
The longitude of mansion xx in our own type of A. D. 
1802 is 295? 1' 22”"-257: and in that longitude, (as any one 
may 8ee from the globe,) there are actually no stars viable 
in any part of the zodiac, north or south of the ecliptic, until 
you come to thoge which stand in 1* or 2? of Aquarius, and 
are the first of the constellation of Capricorn. The last 
stars enumerated by Ulugh Beigh in Sagittarius, are 28-29, 
30, 31, of his own list, w, a, b, c of Sagittarius m Bayer, accord- 
ing to Flamsteed. The longitude of 31 Sagittarii, reduced 
to A. D. 1802, is 98. 24. 11 19”, the Lat. 7? 0 S. It is con- 
8equently the most easternly of the stars at the root of the 
tail of the Horse. The next 8tar which he describes 1s 1 Ca- 


1 Res Agyptiacz i. cap. i. p. 7. n xx, 79. Cf. also Phiruzabadius, 
m Hyde, Comm. 9g. apud Hyde, Comm. p. 9. 
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pricorm, 2 a Capricorn, which 8stood in A. D. 1802 i 10s. 1 
35'-19. It is clear then that between the last 8tar of Sagit- 
tarius in 9s. 24* 11' 19), and the first of Capricorn in 10s. 1 
3D 19”, there were no stars discoverable either in the north 
or in the 8outh of the zodiac; 1. e. just where our 20th man- 
S10n began ; and for five or six degrees afterwards. And this, 
it must be admitted, is a very critical confirmation of the 
original derivation of the Arabian scheme of the mansions 
from the Egyptian, 8uch as we exhibit in our own types. 
The author, denominated by Kircher Camusi (auctors, ) 
(Aben Ragel, as Hyde appears to have understood him to 
mean *,) describes Al-Beldeh as, Statio Lunz in dodecate- 
morio Capricorn inter Elnaim et Meschadt (Mag'ad) : and in 
the time of Aben Ragel this mansion did partly belong to 
Capricorn ; ending in the 8eventh degree of Capricorn. 

It is 8ngular that the Coptic name of this mansion 8hould 
be only the Greek IIdAs, and the Arabic one of Al Belda 
8hould mean IIdAs alsxo. This must imply that either the 
Coptic name was borrowed from the Arabic, or the Arabic 
one was borrowed from the Coptic. In the present instance, 
we are inclined to be of opinion that the former was the case. 
The Julian dates of this mansion were Dec. 17-380. The date 
of the Nativity, Dec. 25, fell within it. When the Egyptians 
embraced Christianity, it is exceedingly probable that they 
would give a Christian name to this mansion in particular, 
taken from that coincidence ; and we conjecture that this 
name was that of Gratia, which Kircher's version of the Coptic 
makes part of the name of the preceding mansion, Gratize et 
Jucunditatis. The xx mansion was probably called Statao 
Jucunditatis, for the reason assigned ; and the xxi Statio 
Gratize. The Arabians might change the name of Gratia 
into that of city, or Belda, for reasons peculiar to themeelves ; 
or because the winter 80lstice took place in this mansion ; 
and that change in the course of time might be reflected im 
the Coptic by [TcAts, for Gratia also. : 

xx1i Mansion. Coptic, Upeutos: Arabic, Sa'd al Dibih 4. 
The stars of this mansion, m Ulugh Beigh*®, are 1 and 3 Ca- 
PFicorni. 

© ji. 566. p Comment. p. 9. q Hyde, Comm. 9g. 54. Alfergan, xx. 79. 
r Tabule, p. 94. 
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1 Capricorni, 2 a Capricorni. 


A. D. 8 > , pa o 07 

1437 -- Long. 9 26 31: © Lat. 6 42N. 
5 4 19 

1802 Io I 35 19 


i802 Long. of —— _ type +. 108. 7* 82 47" 971 

The meaning of the_Coptic name of this mansion, accord- 
ing to Kircher, is Brachium Sacrificii The Arabic too de- 
notes Fortuna Mactantis. Alfergan 4 : Sado-ddibih duz stel- 
le exiguze; quarum borealiori prope adstat stella obscurior 
quam Arabes ovem nuncupant: atque hinc illad nomen; 
1. e. of the mansion: Fortuna decollantis, as Hyde expresses 
it9, after Alfergan. Turgjemin too*: Fortuna mactantis 
gunt duz stelle lucidiores, in sinistro cornu Capricorni : qua- 
rum uni in proximo adjacet tertia stella exigua * velut ma- 
ctanda ovis: quo et nomine appellatur. 

This mansion then derived its name in the Arabic from 
three stars, in a right line or nearly 80, (at present in the 
 1J* or 2* of Capricorn,) two of which were thought to be in the 
| act of sacrificing the third. Now this is 80 far-fetched an 
idea, 80 impossible to have been 8uggested by the appearance 
of the heavens themeelves, and 8 unlikely to have occurred 
even to the imaginations of the Arabians, inventive as they 
always have been, and prone to 8uch conceptions as these, 
unless it had been 8uggested by something else, that we may 
take it for granted the first idea of it must have been de- 
rived from the Coptic name of the mansion. It has already 
been shewn*t that the mansions in this quarter of the ecliptic, 
in the original delineation of the Egyptians, did all by their 
names imply some connection with the act which gave name 
to the sign of Aquarius; and with the mode of representing 
that sign: viz. by an arm and a sacrifice, the 8acrifice of Horus 
to the 8un. The idea of a sacrifice having been once 8uggested 
to the Arabians by the names of three or four of the mansions 


This 8tar is 2 Capricorni in Ulugh Beigh ; a Capricorni, only 18' east of 
x Capricorni, and 15 more to the 8outh in point of latitude. 


q Hyde, Comm. 9. 54- Alfergan, xx. 


79. 
% Beck, Ephemerides, ii. Cap. v. $ 7- 
VOL. 111. Qq 


P. 24- : 
t Supra, ch. vi. 8ect. xii. p. 400 $99. 
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in this quarter, the first of which was this; they would 8o0on 
find out in some one or other of the stars, allotted to these 
mansions, an emblem of the victim which must be suppozed 
to be the subject of that sacrifice; and in others, the types 
and representations of those who must be supposed to be 
offering it. 

The ist mansion in s8uch a scheme as this being laid down 
in 0? 0' 0”, the vinth must fall in 90®: the xvth in 180®: and 
the xxnd in 270". The xxist mansion of type i answered to 
the xxind of type in, B. C. 848: and the longitude of this 
xxuid manﬀon, B. C. 848, was 271* 2 18:757; that is, only 
I* 2' 18"-757 more than 27079 The proper representative 
therefore of the winter s80lstice in type in, B. C. 848, was this 
xx1id mansion : and we 8ee that its Julian date at that time 
was Dec. 31; and Dec. 30 B. C. 848 answered as truly to the 
date of the mean winter 80lstice, as March 31 to that of the 
mean vernal equinox #, 

xx Mansion. Coptic, Upeuritos : Arabic, S&'d al Bula» : 


or in the dual number Al Bulainw. The stars of this man- . 


80n, in Ulugh Beigh”, are 6, 7 Aquariu=. 
6 Aquarii, v Aquarii. 


A.D. KISS - 

1437 b Long. 10 6 47 ©o Lat. 7 6 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 T — 10 II II I9 


1802 Long. of Mansion xxii Type i 

m_—_ XX — M 

Kircher explains the Coptic name in this instance by 
Beatitudo, sive Brachium Absorptum. If the idea of beati- 


10 8. 20* 44' 13'-685 


tude actually entered into this Coptic name, it will account 


for the Arabic Se'd, (which means Beatitudo also ; at least in 
the 8ense of Fortuna, Good Fortune,) part of the name given to 
each of these four mansions. Al Bula, attached to it also m 
this instance, means Deglutientis ; and that too might be 8ug- 
* The date of the mean vernal equinox, B. C. 848, for the meridian of 
our tables, was March 31, 12h. 59m. 28. 24 th.; whence it is easy to cal- 
culate from the table of ingresses among the supplementary tables, 
that the mean winter 80lstice, for the zame meridian, would bear date 
Dec. 3o, 11h. 20m. 40s. 12th.; and only 15 m. 448. earlier for that of 
Heliopolis or of Memphis : 1. e. Dec. 30 about 11 A. M. exactly. 
u Hyde, Comm. 10. Alfergan, xxii. 79. w Ibid. 55. x Tabule, 98. 
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gested by the Coptic Absorptum. Phiruzabadius, quoted by 
Hydey : Buls' constat duabus stellis cursu zqualibus : earum 
altera obscura est et altera lucida, que nominatur deglu- 
tiens, quasi absorbeat alteram : and this too is 80 improbable 
an idea that it never could have been imagined until it was 
guggested by something else. Phiruzabadius adds, Oritur 
(8. Bula') una nocte reliqua, (i. e. penultima,) de Caniin poste- 
rior1 ; 1. e. January 30: and that is nearly the date of our xxiid 
mangion, in type iv. Jan. 28. 

xxiv Mansion. Coptic, Upeuineutes: Arabic, Sa'd al Sidd=: 
the former, according to Kircher, Beatitudo Beatitudinum ; 
the latter, Fortuna Fortunarum : on which the s8ame remark 
may be made as before, that the Arahic is only a version of 
the Egyptian, if the Egyptian is not 80 of the Arabic. The 
stars of this mangion, in Ulugh Beigh®, are 4, 5 Aquari. 


5 Aquariid, £ Aquarii. 


A. D. s. = F PI © 4 

I437 " Long. 10 16 40 © Lat. 6 45 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 — 10 21 4 19 

1802 ta of Mansion xxii Type 1 


xxv Manson. Coptic, Upeutherian : Arabic, S&'d al Ach- 
biya*®. The Coptic name in this instance is rendered by 
Kircher, Brachium Absconditum. The Arabic means For- 
tuna Tentoriorum : which is explained by the fact that of 
the four stars, which belonged to this mansion, three were 
disposed in the form of a triangle (that is, a tent,) inclosing 
the fourth. Alfergan®: Sadolachbia: tres stellz referentes 
figuram trianguli, in quarum medio consistit stella quarta. 
They are 9, 10, 11 Aquarii in Ulugh Beighs. 


11 Aquari, £ Aquarii. 


A.D. 3's PS SEES. 
1437 5 Long. 11 1 7 o Lat. 8 48 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 X — 11 6 11 19 

1802 eu of Mangion _ Type 1 } 118. 16* 27 5-114 
y Comm. p. 55. b Tabulz, ge. 
z Hyde, 10. 55. Alfergan, xx. 79. c Hyde, Comm. p. 10, 55. Alfergan, 
a Hyde, 55. xx. 79. Hyde, Tabul, 98. 
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This mansion is the last of those which bore the name of 
Brachium in the Coptic: and there seems to have been an 
allusion to that circumstance, and to the place of this mangon 
in the order of a series 80 designated in common, in the epithet 
absconditum applied to it. We observe that its date in 
type in, of B. C. 848, is Feb. 8; three days later than the 
date of the $acrifice of Horus, Feb. 5. These mansions, 80 
characterized by this common appendage of the arm, the 
xx1id inclusive to the xxvth inclusive, (four in all,) extended in 
this type from December 31—Feb. 21, a period of 52 days; 
the first of these terms being the day after the winter 8ol- 
8tice in the sphere of Mazzaroth (Dec. 30), adapted to the 
epoch of B. C. 848, the latter the first day of Icthyon in that 
s8phere. It is very possible that there were stated cere- 
monies in the course of these 52 days, four times repeated, 
once in each of these four mansions ; the nature and dates 
of which being known would probably have explained the 
name given to these mansions regpectively, and why it was 
connected with an arm, in each instance. It is evident that 
the stated date of the sacrifice to the 8un, on the 15th of 
Aquarius or Hydron in the original scheme of the calendar 
of Mazzaroth, Feb. 5—would fall in the third of these man- 
Sions : and that being probably the most important of all 
these ceremonies, and the one on which most might be sup- 
posed to depend, this coincidence may serve to explain the 
peculiar emphagis and significance of the name of this man- 
Sion in particular, in comparison of those of the rest, Beati- 
tudo Beatitudimum. 

xxvi Mansion. Coptic, Artulos : Arabic, Al Phergh al 
Mukdim, or Muksddeml9. The stars of this mansion min 
Ulugh Beigh< are 3, 4 Equi or Pegaxi. 


3 Equi Maj., B Pegasi. 


A.D. ED SEES 

1437 I Long. 11 21 37 © Lat. 3o 51 N. 
5 4 19 

1802 — 11 26 41 19 


I802 ON of Maneden xxv Type 1 
XXVI_— Wl 


xxvii Mansion. Coptic, Artulosia: Arabic, Al Phergh al 
d Hyde, Comm. 10. 34. Alfergan, xx. 79. e Tabulz, p. 52. 
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Muchir, or Al Muaccherf. These are 1, 2 Equi Majoris in 
Ulngh Beighs. 


1 Equi Majoriss, 8 Pegasi. 


A. D. & » ” © Pl 
1437 4 Long. o 6 28 © Lat. 25 21 N. 
5 4 19 
1802 — © 11 32 19 
1802 hens of — XXVI aps Y 4 
—_ 08. 12* 9 50'-543 


In the first of these instances _ Arabic name denotes 
Effusionis 8eu deplendi locus anterior : Locus effusionis 
8itulze anterior : in the 8econd, Locus posveriorf. Phergh is 
explained to mean Locus unde effunditur aqua inter utrasque 
ansas 8itulz sve urceli coriaceiÞ : the gpout of a water-jug or 
pitcher ; the bung-hole of a cask; the neck or orifice of a 
8kin or a bladder : any thing in short from which water or 
any kind of fluid may flow. Hyde however observesÞ, His 
nomimibus non degignatur urna Aquarni ; sed inter antiqua 
ab Arabibus imposita nomina accensenda sunt. 

With regard to the Coptic names ; Artulos is rendered by 
Kircher Statio Prioris Germinationis, Artulosia by Posterior 
Germinatio : and the distinction of Prior and Posterior of 
g8ome kind most probably entered these Coptic names from the 
first, to account for the 8imilar distinction which appears in the 
Arabian also. But with regard to the idea of Germination, 
we know not whether it is truly involved in the Coptic Artu- 
los and Artulosia, or not : but we conclude that it is. To 
judge from the longitude of these two mansions, and from 
their position relatively to the two Pisces of the zodiac, the 
Piscis Australis and the Piscis Borealis respectively ; we 
should be entirely of opinion that the names imposed on 
these mansions originally by the Egyptians had an exclusive 
reference to these two Pisces. .These mansions are 80 dis- 
posed, that one of them (the xxv) would graduate directly 
from the last star in the tail of the southern figh, 8 Pizcium 
of Ulugh Beigh'i, © Piscium of Bayer; and the other (the xxv1) 
would extend to one of the last 8tars in the tail of the north- 
ern fish, 22 Piscium of Ulugh Beigh, y Piscium of Bayer" ; the 


f Hyde, Comm. 10, 34 Alfergan, 4 —_ 34: 
, 104. 


XX. . 
© Cabule, 52. 31 Thid. 106. 
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middle one of three which lie in the same straight line, 21, 
22, 28 of Ulugh Beigh, T7 y p of Bayer: as any one may 
8e by comparing the longitudes of these stars on the globe 
with those of these two mansions, in the type of 1802. 

In the coxzmogony of the Egyptians, the Fishes of the 
zodiac were the types of production. They represented the 
element of water, out of which every thing living, both vege- 
table and animal, was to be ultimately derived; and they 
had a 8till more direct connection with the origin of the two 
systems of being, the antediluvian and the postdiluvian, in 
particular. As the types of production in this sense, they 
might give corresponding names to each of the mansions 
with which they were 80 closely associated ; and which lie 
in fact almost exactly within the limits of the 24 or 25 
degrees of the sphere comprehended between them ; names 
into which the idea of germination might possibly enter, or 
might easily be 8upposed to do, in the Coptic itself. The 
prior germination then, in this 8ense, would point to the first 
origin and development of being from water, at the Mosaic 
creation ; the posterior to the 8econd, out of the same ele- 
ment, after the flood. | 

We think this explanation much to be preferred to any 
which should attempt to account for such names, and for the 
idea at first 8ght implied in them, by supposing the man- 
8ions, which bore such names, to have coincided with that 
8eagon of the natural year which is characterised by the 
s8ymptoms of the early s8pring. Their dates indeed extended 
from February 20—March 18: which in other climates of 
the world might possibly have comprised the natural period 
of the early s8pring. But for the climate of Egypt these 
Julian terms would be much too late for the early spring. 
The first appearance of spring in that country, as we have 
geen, 18 more properly in November. 

xxvii Mansion. Coptic, Kuton : Arabic, Al Rishat, or Betn 
al Hat; which last words are explained to mean Venter 
Piscis. 'The 8star which characterises this mansion, in Ulugh 
Beigh, is 12 Andromede; the constellation designated by 
him as that of the Mulier Catenata |. 


k Hyde, Comm. 10. 35. Alfergan, xx. 79. 
1 Hyde, Comm. 35. Tabulz, 56. 
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r2 Mndromede, 8 Andromeda. 


A.D. W-2-, " be Fir. 
L437 Long. o 23 13 o Lat. 25 36 N. 
5 4 19 

1803 o 28 17 19 


802 Long. of —_— cs [md :. þ 0s. 28 I' 22”: 287. 

This star indeed is not on the belly of the Fish, but on 
the mouth, and on the girdle or cincture of Andromeda it- 
gelf. The longitude however of the mansion to which it 
belonged is clearly that of our xxviith of type i, our xxviiith 
of type in, continued to A. D. 1802: 80 that, having set out 
with this comparison of Egyptian and of Arabian mansions, 
from mansion 1 in each, in a $state of coincidence one with 
the other, we have come round to the last in each, in a state 
of coincidence also : which is sufficient to prove the identity 
of the two schemes throughout, notwithstanding the acci- 
dental distinctions which have been discovered between them, 
at intermediate points of each ; and consequently the origi- 
nal derivation of the Arabian from the Egyptian. 

The Coptic name of this mansion, Kuton, appears to be 
' the 8ame as the Greek Kyjros: and that would identify the 
mansion with the Statio Piscis, and justify Kircher's verzon 
of the name, Statio Piscis, accordingly. The mansion before 
this terminated exactly at the last star on the tail of the 
Piscis Borealis: and that being situated in the middle of 
the tail, a line perpendicular to the ecliptic, and passng 
through this 8star, would bisect this fish, and yet pass directly 
between the two last mansions, confining alike on each. The 
north fish, on this principle, would be common to both the 
xxvuth and the xxvinth mansions : and it might give name 
to either, just as if it had belonged exclusively to it. 

And yet there is reason to doubt whether the name of the 
xxvuith mansion, (type in,) the last of the revision of B. C. 
848, was really that of the Figh. The meaning of the Ara- 
bic name of this mansion, Al Rishf, is Funis, or Fumicu- 
lus®: and that may lead to the discovery of its true name 
from the first. 

There is in the zodiac a thread, or band, which passes from 


m Hyde, Comm. 10. 
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600 Phoaniz period of the Egyptians. DISS, XV, 
one of these two Pisces to the other ; and, from the purpose 


which it appears to serve of uniting them, is called ovydeopuos. 


iIx0%wv, or g8imply ovvdeopos, Aivov, Gpmreddvy®. Its Arabian 
name is Cheit Kettani, or Filum lineum. This being the 
case, we cannot confound the Arabic name of the last man- 
gon, Al Risb&, with this ovydcopos lx0bwr : as any one may 
be further convinced, by turning to the longitudes and lati- 
tudes of the stars of this node or ovvdeouos itself, in Ulugh 
Beigh *, (9—20 Piscium in his list,) and comparing them 
with those of Al Rish& or Betn al Hit. 

Hyginus has an observation, in reference to this Vinculum 
Piscium, which we consider it worth our while to quotep : 
Pixces, 8ays he, quibusdam stellis ut lineola ab Arietis pede 
primo conjunguntur . . . horum conjunctionem, quz a pede 
Arietis primo notatur, Aratus Grece ovvdeopor vroupdyioy 4 
Cicero nodum calestem dieit . . . qui utrique volunt signifi- 
care eum nodum non solum Pisctum sed etiam totius sphere 
es8e. quo enim loco circulus ab Arietis pede peonuBpuwos 
dicitur (lege ducitur,) qui meridiem significet ; et quo loco 
is circulus ueonuBpwes conjungitur et transit zquinoctialem 
cireulum, in ipsa conjunctione circulorum nodus Piscium 8igni- 
ficatur : quare eum non Piscium 8ed etiam ccolestium nodum 
appellaverunt. 

Now the fact is that, if both the constellations and the 
mans1ons, 8uch as we have described each of them, are sup- 
posed to have been finally laid down on the 8phere in B. C. 
848, then the two first stars of the constellation Aries, y and 
Þ Arietis, being brought to the meridian m 3538? of the 
ecliptic, (their place B. C. 848,) in the manner implied in the 
above passage; a line passing critically between the xxvuth 
and the xxviith mansions of type wm, that is, drawn just from 
the end of 348*, and produced to the intersection of the me- 


n Hyde, Comm. 56. © Tabulz, 104-106. Þ Astronom. Poet. lib. iii. zxix. 
q Cf. Phenomena, 244, 245} Cicero, Aratea Fragmenta, 6-14 : 
Atque horum e caudis duplices velut zre catenee, 
Digcessuque diu verse, per lumins serpunt, 
Atque una tandem in stella communiter herent 
Quam veteres s0liti coelestem dicere nodum. 
Cf. Germanici Czs. Aratea Pheno- pedes Arietis. It seems this band was 
mena, 244: on which the Scholiast: always represented on the gpheres of 
Habent inter 8e (Pisces 8c.) alligamen- old of a saffron colour, 
tum luteum, continens usque ad priores 
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ridian with the outermost line of the zodiac on the south, will 
meet it as nearly as pozible in the place which must have 
been occupied B. C. 848 by f Piscium, the last of the three 
stars described by Ptolemy", and by Ulugh Beigh too, (Pis- 
cium 16, 17, 18, uw » & of Bayer,) as next to the ovydcouos 
or node of the Pisces itself: which 8tar is situated at pre- 
sent in the extreme limit of the zodiac, in mean longitude 
24” or 25*, 8outh latitude 8*, just under the foot of the 
Ram ; and B. C. 848 was 36* 49 44” went of its place in 
1802. 

We are altogether of opinion that this is the most probable 
explanation of the name of Al Rish& given to the xxviiith 
mangion of type i; the coincidence thus pointed out of the 
intersection of a line 80 drawn, between the two last man- 
Sions and the meridian circle, passing through the first star 
of the constellation Aries and the first degree of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth. On this principle however, it is probable that 
the original name of this mansion, among the Egyptians, was 
8omething which meant the s8ame thing as Al Righ&, not as 
Kuton, On this principle too, it is easy to account for the 
introduction into the sphere of this asterigm of the ouvde- 
opos itself; and why as passing between the xxvuth and the 
xxviith mansions, to both which the northern figh apper- 
tained alike, it should have come to be regarded as the ovy- 
deopos IyOtwy, or Bond of the fighes in particular, though it 
was in reality, (and as Aratus appears to have understood it,) 
the Band of the sphere; the connecting link, at least, and 
bond of union between the mansions and the signs in the 
sphere of Mazzaroth We have zeen also that there was 
actually a mansion in the Egyptian scheme, which went by 
the name of Connectens; the second, in the preceding enu- 
meration, corresponding to the Arabic Al Sheratein of the 
original scheme, and the Al Botein of the third : yet why the 
name. of Connectens should have been given to that mansion 
in particular did not appear. It is possible that this name 
in reality belonged more properly to the xxvinth mansion, 
as the true connecting mansion ; in which case it would ob- 
viously mean the same thing as the Arabic Rishi. It is not 
probable that the name of Pisces would be given both to 
r Delambre, Astronomie Ancienne, ii. 276. Ulugh Beigh, Tabule, p. 106. 
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the xxvinth mansion and to the ist; as it must have been, 
if the true name of the former was always Kuton, and that 
of the latter was always Pikutorion. If the name of the iind 
mangion too was always Kotov or Keaoy, we do not ee 
how that could possibly come to mean 'Statio Connectens ; 
though it might be mistaken for Kola or Ventriculus, and 
80 give oOccasion to the Arabic name of Al Botein. 

We imecline therefore to the conchusion that the true name 
of the xxvinth mansion (March 18-31) was Connectens, or 
0 ouvdeopos; answering to Al Rish& in the Arabic, and ulti- 
mately the original of that name: for the reason which we 
have just explained ; viz. That this mansion was actually the 
connecting link of the mansions and of the constellations and 
8Igns, in the sphere of Mazzaroth, as divided out in certain 
proportions among them all ; all being supposed to meet at 
last in the ovydeopos or node; the intersection of the line 
drawn through the first degree of the xxviith mansion, with 
the meridian passing through the first degree of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth *. 


* A work has been recently published (the first volume in 1845, the 8e- 
cond in 1849) by a learned Frenchman, (a distinguished oriental scholar in 
particular,) Mons. Scdillot (the younger,) entitled © Materiaux pour eervir 
a I Histoire Comparce des Sciences Math&matiques chez les Grecs et les 
Orientaux ;*”” which we had not an opportunity of consulting until after 
the completion of the preceding comparison of the Arabian scheme of the 
mansions with the Egyptian. 

There is an account of the Arabian mansions in this work ; containing 
not only their names and the explanation of their meaning in each in- 
stance, but also the dates of the rising and setting of each mansion respec- 
' tively, and the natural characteristics of the seagon of the year with which 
those coincided ; an account, tr:nslated from one of the MSS. in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris, (No. 898.) 

The author of this account was the Persian astronomer commonly 
known by the name of Kaswini, from the city of Kasvin, or Casbin, of 
which he was a native. Casbin, according to D*Herbelot, was founded by 
Schabat, surnamed Dhulantaf, in the month of May, anno Alex. 466, A. D. 
154; (though this date would correspond more properly to the 466th year 
of the Ara Grecorum, than of the Ara Seleucidarum;) and it was for; a 
long time the capital city of the Persian empire. Some of the learned sup- 
pose it to have been the same as the Arsacia of the ancient Parthians. It 
was situated at least in Irak, a province of the ancient Parthia, the most 
mountainous division of that country ; and it still exists, and according to 
the report of modern travellers, (adopted by the Connaissance des Temps,) 
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its geographical pozition is defined by N. Lat. 36* 11': and East L. 47* 
13 =3h. 8m. 528. eat of Paris, and consequently 57m. 278. east of 


Jerugalem, 1h. 13m. 118. east of the ancient Heliopolis. 

There can be little doubt that the author of this account was Kaswini of 
this city. He mentions Irak, in the course of the account, more than once, 
and in euch a manner as to imply that he was writing the account there 
at the time. It is clear too that he 8upposes the mansions, which he was de- 
8cribing, to have been more properly Arabian (at least in their origin) than 
Persian. Now the proper name of this Kaswini, according to D*Herbelot, 
was Nagmeddin Ali Ben Amram; and he had the 8urname of Abul Has- 
gan al Cateb. He was a scholar of Nassireddin al Thusi, one of the most 
. Celebrated of the Arabian astronomers, and the author of the Ilekhanique 
or Imperial Tables. 

The first thing necessary, in order to make any use of his account, would 
be to know its date; but we do not find this specified by Mons. S6dillot ; 
nor even the age of the author. If however he was a scholar of Nassired- 
din's, the age of Nassireddin is known. Nassireddin was born, according 
to D*Herbelot (after Abulfeda and others,) Hej. 597, A. D. 1200; and he 
died Hej. 672, A. D. 1273, or Hej. 684, A. D. 1288. The obzervatory at 
Meragah at least was founded by him, A. D. 1260*; and that may be as- 
gumed as most properly his age. And this being supposed of Nassired- 
din, the age of Kaswini may be assumed about the 8ame time. The 
internal evidence of his account of the mansions agrees to this date; in 
particular the date which he assigns to the end of the natural year, the 
twentieth night before the end of Adard; for this is a designation of 
Adar 132 in the Syrian, March 12 in the Julian, calendar; and A. D. 1260 
the vernal equinox was actually falling between March 12 and 13, not only 
for the meridian of Jerusalem or of Heliopolis, but of Casbin also. 

The most important parts of this account are the dates of the risings and 
gettings of the mansions, which it specifies ©. It does not appear that the 
learned translator thought it necessary to verify these dates, or to ascertain 
how far they were consistent with each other, or with the principles of the 
scheme of which they made a part. We ehall endeavour to supply this 
omission ; and in particular to recover if possible the genuine numbers 
of Kaswini, which are not uniformly represented in this account ; though 
we do not attribute that to any fault of Mons. Scdillot, but swmply to the 
MS. from which he translated these dates. 

i. then; the number of the mansjons recognised in this account is 28. 
li. These 28 mansions, according to this account too 4, were one thing as 
referred to the moon, and another as referred to the stars. As referred to 
the moon, they were simply a cycle of 28 days; as referred to the «tars, 
they were the cycle of the natural solar, or rather of the Julian, year itself. 
It is obgerved at the end ©, © The 8olar year of 365 days is thus divided 
into four parts, and each part into seven mansions of thirteen days each, 
which constitute the twenty-eight houses of the moon.” Twenty-eight man- 


a S6dillot, Matcriaux, &c. p. xii. b Thid. p. 516. C Tbid. p. 516-529. 
d Ibid. p. 513. e Ibid. p. 529. 
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ions of thirteen days each indeed do not. make up 365 days; only 364. 
But it had been already specified in the proper place, that one mansion 
had 14 days. It follows that every mansion in this scheme, with that one 
exception, was of the same length. Each had 13 days; and all the 28 
together had 365. If 80, the dates of the mansions must have been agree- 
able to that distinction ; and each must have stood 13 days higher or lower 
than the next to it. s 

That the precise length of the mansions was thus gupposed to be thir- 


teen days, appears further from the distinction of the ascending and of - 


the descending mansions, recognised by Kaswinif; the latter of which he 
calls Sakouth, and the former Thaloukh. The ascending mansion was that 
which was just appearing above the horizon, and the descending that 
which was just disappearing below it, at one and the s8ame moment. Now 
this ascending and this descending process he tells usf was prolonged in 
each instance thirteen days ; until every degree of the ascending mansion 
and the opposite degree of the descending one had both appeared and 
disappeared in this manner above and below the horizon respectively : and 
during these 13 days, he continuesf, all the affections of the weather, zuch 
as rain or wind, heat or cold, were attributed to the descending mansion. 
It must be clear then that both the ascent of a particular mansion and the 
descent of the opposite mansion occupied 13 days, and 13 days exactly ; 
and consequently that, if the numbers of Kaswini do not follow this rule 
in every instance, they cannot be genuine in every instance. 

It has been sufficiently explained that by virtue of this peculiar divizion 
of the mansions, whether as adapted to the ecliptic or to the equator, there 
must be 180 degrees between oppoite mangions; i. e. between any one 
mansion and the fifteenth in order from it; and that, when any one was 
rising, the opposite mansion must be setting, and vice versa. 'These dis- 
tinctions are recognised in the present account. * Of the 28 maneions,” 
it is observeds, 14 are always above the horizon, and 14 are always below 
it; and when any one of them is setting, the oppodite one is rising at the 
8ame moment.” Tt follows that the dates of the rigings must stand at a 
determinate distance from those of the settings, and vice verea. If both 
are genuine, there ought to be 182 days* interval between them, and in one 
particular case 183 days. Kaswini has specified the dates of both : one of 
them is consequently a check on the other, and a test of the truth of the 
other. There ought to be 182 or 183 days between them in every in- 


stance; and if that is not the case, one or both of them must be in error; 


though even in that case, it is not probable that both should always be 
found to be in error at once. 

In specifying these dates, Kaswini follows the Arabian rule of reckoning 
from the night, or of reckoning the day to the night; and not vice versa. 
Had the risings and settings in question been referred to evening or sun- 
get, this rule would have been different from the Julian ; but it appears 
that they are all referred to 8unrise or morning, or rather to the break of 
day, to the first appearance of day light before sunrise, every morning. 


f Matcriaux, p. 514, 515. E Ibid. p. $14. 
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The azcending mansion in each instance was that which was appearing in 
the horizon af dawn; the descending one was that which was-just dis- 
appearing below it at the zame momentÞ>, The epoch of the ascent and 
of the descent then in each instance was the point of dawn ; which as a 
general thing might be said to be an hour or 52 minutes before sunrise all 
round the year. And this being the cage, there is no difference between 
this rule of reckoning by nights and the Julian one of reckoning by days. 
A given night of the month is a given day of the month; a given morning 
of the month at least. Kaswini himself in one instance (the date of the 
descent of the last mansion) expresses it both by the fifth night of Tes- 
chrin 11, according to the Arabian rule, and by the fifth of Teschrin i, ac- 
cording to the Julian. 

These observations having been premiged, it is evident from them that 
if one only of these dates could be assumed as genuine, all the rest might 
be obtained from it, and with certainty too, simply by the application of 
one and the game rule of derivation throughout: and that also whether 
the assumed date were an ascending or a descending one. It is natural 
to take the dates first specified in the account itself, those of the first man- 
mon. The ascending date of this mansion in the text of Mons. Scdillot's 
version! is the 16th night current of Nisan ; the descending one is the 18th 
night current of Teschrin i. The former corresponds to April 16, the 
latter to October 18. Now these are not consistent. If the ascending 
date is right, the descending one is two days in excess; if the latter is cor- 
rect, the former is two days in defect : the number of days from a given 
day in April to the same day in October being exactly 183. 

The truth indeed is that the descending date in this instance is the 
genuine one; and therefore the ascending date is to be corrected in con- 
formity to it, from Nisan or April 16 to Nisan or April 18. The cardinal 
date of the scheme then, that from which all the rest are ultimately de- 
rivable, was April 18; and the scheme itself, when it comes to be understood, 
it appears to us furnishes a critical proof of this fact. 

In accommodating the mansions to the Julian year, which is 8ometimes 
365 and 8ometimes 366 days in length, one mansion must have a day 
extra every year of the Julian cycle of leap-year, and another mansion 
every leap-year. Kaswini himgelf observes > that 14 days were allowed 
to one mansion, in order that the final disappearance of the 28th mangion 
might coincide with the end of one year, and the succession of mangions 
might begin again in the same way at the beginning of the next: and as 
the year which he means is the Julian year of Syria, it is clear that the 
mansions on this principle must have been supposed by him always to 
have contained the szame number of days as this Julian year of Syria, 365 
in the common. years of its proper cycle of leap-year, 366 in the leap-years 
themgelves. In this cage, while some one mansion had an extra day every 
year, Secundum ordinem, some other must have had an extra day every fourth 
year, extra ordizem. 'The question is, what mansions these would be. 
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CH. 
In the scheme which we have just been considering, (the scheme which, | was 
as we have een, is recognised by Ulugh Beigh, and which appears to us' beg 
to have been the genuine scheme of the Arabian mansions properly 80. | fall 
called,) these two mansions were the xivth, Simfk al A*zal, and the xxviiith, alw 
AI Risb&. The former had the extra day in the common years of the cycle | Cage 
of leap-year, or rather every year; the latter in the leap-year, that is, every ; ada 
fourth year. We learn from this distinction that the mansions selected for pro 
the intercalary day in each of these instances were opposite mansions, i. e. inte 
fourteen mansions agunder one from the other respectively ; and it 8eems Sy1 
only probable a priors that 8uch would be the case. I 
We have learnt however from the preceding account of these mansions®, pro 
that in some schemes of the Arabians themselves the xth mansion, Al | as 
Gjeb'ha, had the extra day. And this, it seems, was the rule of Kaewini's | Sta! 
scheme. Al-Djebhah in that too had 14 days®, and regularly 80; i. e. in | the 
every year of the cycle alike. What mansion besides had 14 days (though | ANC 
only at stated times) is not specified in this account. - But if Al-Djebhah | Fo! 
the xth was intercalary in every year of the cycle alike,what could be inter- ; be 
calary in the leap-years of the cycle 80 properly as the xxivth, the opposite | yes 
mansion ? the Arabian name of which in this account of Kaswini's is Saad J pre 
al SooudP. | rec 
Now if the date of the ist mansion is Nisan 18, or April 18, that of the | thi 
xth is necessarily Ab 13, or Aug. 13: and this being its ascending date, | ad; 
its descending date, (which is also the ascending date of its opposite man- | N: 
sion, the xxivth,) is Schebat 12. The Syrian Schebat corresponded to | rec 
the Julian February, in every thing but the seat of the intercalary day in Sy 
the leap-year; which in the Julian calendar follows the 28th of February, | 
but in the Syrian came next to the 25th of Sch&bat. If then the xxivth ; tir 
mansion had 13 days in the common years of the cycle, and 14 in the all 
leap-year, the first day of this mansion would be the same in every year of ; na 
the cycle alike, Schebat 12; and in the leap-year the last day would always ; be 
coincide with the intercalary day, Schebat 26. | AU 
That Al Gjeb'ha the xth mansgion had 14 days in 8ome schemes instead 
of the xivth, Simak al A*zal, appeared from the testimony of Al-Jauharius®, 
an older writer than Kazwini by 3oo years. This rule therefore could not 
have been introduced by Kaewini, or by the Persian astronomers of his Fe 
time in contradistinction to the Arabian. We have probably pointed out * - 


the true explanation why 14 days were assigned to the xth mansion; in the | 

coincidence between the last day of that mansion, August 7 or 8, and the J ; 

Babylonian date of the genifura mundi ; which might seera to have deeig- , 

nated it as the epochal mansion. But there is no reason why the other part 

of the same rule, that which assigned 14 days to the opposite mansion, the 

xxivth also, might not have been introduced by the Peraian astronomers ; 

and with this view expressly of accommodating the cycle of the mansions to g | 
7 the cycle of leap year in the Syrian calendar. And this would appear to . 

imply that the introduction of this second part of one and the same rule 

could not have been of long standing in the time of Kaswini, if he himeelf ; b- 


n Supra, p. 333- 0 Materiaux, p. 515- P Ibid. p. 527. 
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was not the author of it. The coincidence on which it was founded could 
begin to hold good only when the epoch of the mansions was beginning to 
fall on April 18; for it depends entirely upon that ; and that could neither 
always have been the case, nor always continue to be the case. It was the 
cage however in Kaswini's time; and as his scheme of the mansions is 
adapted to this Syrian calendar exclusively, we consider it far from im- 
probable that either he or Nassireddin his master made this change in the 
intercalary rule of the mansions, on purpose to accommodate them to the 
Syrian calendar. 

It is most reasonable too to suppose that if an astronomer like Kaswini 
propoeed a scheme of this kind, without any qualification, he proposed it 
as 8omething perpetual, or at least for as long a time as under the circum- 
stances of the case would be possible ; that is, until the difference between 
the mean gidereal year and the mean Julian should accumulate to a day 
and a night complete ; which would not be the cage in less than 159 years. 
For this purpose however it was evidently necessary that the scheme should 
be adapted in the first instance to the first year of the Julian cycle of leap- 
year rather than to any other. We cannot 8ay that Kaswini's scheme is 
professedly adapted to this hypothesis ; but when his numbers come to be 
recovered it will be een to be 80 virtually: nor have we perceived any 
thing in it which would prevent us from supposing it was actually 80 
adapted to A. D. 1260 itself; a year which is consistent with his own and 
Nassireddin's age in other respects and with the date of the vernal equinox 
recognised by him ; and was als the first year after leap-year both in the 
Syrian cycle of that kind and in the Julian. 

We s&hall now proceed to lay the scheme itself before the reader, dis- 
tinguighing by an asterisk those dates which we have geen no reason to 
alter ; that the reader may perceive at one glance that these are at least as 
numerous as those which we have corrected : and it should be remem- 
bered that any one of the former class being admitted as genuine and 
authentic it ascertains and confirms all the rest. 


Lunar Mansions of Kaswini® with their Syrian and their Julian dates, 
adapted to A. D. 1260. 


Order. Names. Azcending dates. Descending dates. 


i Les Scherathanes. 
(Les _ Mar- 
ques) also Al| ,.. . Any” : 
Nathih (celui Nisan 18 April 18 .... | «Teschrin i. 18 Oct. 18 
qui donne un 
coupdecorne). 


Al-Bothain. 


Le petit Veatre, | ,. Sa : 
as ko VYeatre Aiar 1 May1 ......-. *Teschrin i. 31 Oct. 31 


du BEhier. 


« Scdillot, Materiaux &c. p. 515-529. 
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Names. 


Dezcending dates. 


. iv 


4. 


Al-Thoreia. 

Les Pldiades. Al- 
8 Al-Nedjm, 
The Constel- 
lation. 


Aiar 14 May 14 ...-.. 


*Teschrin ii. 13 Nov. 13 


Al-Debaran. 

(Le Suivant). Ta- 
bih al-Nedjm, 
Le Suivant dq* 
Al-Nedjm, 


Aiar 27 May 27 .....- 


#Teschrin ii. 26 Nov. 26 


Al-Hakaah. 


+Haziran 9 Juneg.... 


Canoun i. 9 Dec. 9. 


+ Haziran 22 June 22... 


»+Canoun i. 22 Dec. 23 


Tamouz 5 duly 5 


- - . | #Canoun ii. 4 Jan. 4 


Al-Netrah. 
Le Nez du Lion. 


Tamouz 18 July 18.... 


«#Canoun ii. 17 Jan. 17 


Al-Tharf. 


Le Regard ou le 
cdt6 du Lion. 


Tamouz 3: July 31.... 


Canoun ii. 30 Jan. 30 


Al-Djebhah. 
LeFrontduLion. 


Ab 13 August RS +6 46 
I4 days. 


»Schebat 12 Feb. 12 
Leap-year, 14 days. 


Al-Zubrah. 
La Criniere du 
Lion. 


Ab 27 August 27.... .. 


Schebpt 25 Feb. 25 


Al-Sharfah. 
Mutatrix. 


*Eiloul 9g Sept. 9... ++ 


ct 


Adar zo March 106 


«Kiloul 22 Sept. 22 .. 


Adar 23 March 23 


*Teschrin i. 5 Oct. 5 .. 


Nigzan 5 April 5 


#Teschrin i. 18 Oct. 18 


Nizan 18 April 18 


*Teschrin i. 31 Oct. 31 


Aiar z May 1 


*Teschrin ii. 13 Nov. 13 


Aiar 14 May 14 


Foheph le, Fw Sie de food g 
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Azﬀcending dates. 


| Devcending dates. 


» 
0 
by 


«Teschrin ii. 26 Nov. 26 


Aiar 257 May 27 


«*Canoun i. 9 Dec.g .. 


»Haziran June 9 


«Canoun i. 22 Dec. 22 


»Haziran 22 June 22 


«*Canoun ii. 4 Jan. 4 .. 


Tamouz 5 July 5 


»Canoun ii. 17 Jan. 17 


Tamous 18 July 18 


Canoun ii. 30 Jan. 30.. 


«Tamouz 3x July 31 
In the text Ab 31 


TY 


*Schebat I2 Feb. 12 
in leap-year 14 days. 


+.-| Ab 13 August 13 


*SchEbat 25 Feb. 25 .. 


Ab 27 August 27 


Adar 10 March 10.... 


»+Kiloul Sept. 9 


Adar 23 March 23... .. 


«Eiloul 22 Sept. 23 


Nizan 5 Aprils ...... 


«Teschrin i. 5. Oct. 5 


It remains to be shewn, in what manner these dates are derivable from 
the original dates of the mansions. But it will be sufficient to point this 
out in one instance, the first of all, the epochal date, Niean 18 or April 18; 
on which all the rest depend. - 

We obeerve then that, if this scheme was truly adapted to A.D. 1260, or 


to any year about that time, (the first in the cycle of leap-year,) it was little 
more than goo years older than our type of A. D. 1802. In goo years the 

Preceezion on the mean Julian year amounts to 3 days, 4h. 19 mw. 
44 86c. The date of Al Sheratgn in our type of 1802, for the meridian of 
Heliopolis, is April 16 at z6h. 53m. 42s. On this principle it would 
geem that all we had to do, to get the epoch of Kaswini's scheme from our 
own, was to subtract gd. 4b. 19 m. 44 2c. from the epoch of A. D. 1802, 
the epoch of our xxviiith mansion at that time=the 18t mansion of the 


aidereal 
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type of B. C. 848 ; which would give it April r3 at 12h. 33 m. 58 eee. for 
the meridian of Heliopolis, five days earlier than what dns to have been 
its true date, April 18. 


Now this conclusion is not wrong in itself, notwithstanding its seemitig 


inconsistency with the other. The reason is, that Kaswini's #qheme begins F2 | | 


in the 6th degree of ours. It was perfectly indifferent to a" echeme 
hke his, and to the fact of its derivation from the Egyptian, in what 
relation it 8tood to the latter, provided it was always in the 8AMe ; 1. ©. 
whether it set out from the first degree of the Egyptian or from any other. 
As88uming therefore that the true year to which it was adapted was A.D. 
1260; let us first of all ascertain the amount of the sidereal preceezion: 
on the Julian year, from B. C. 1847 to A. D. 1260; i.e. in gr06 years 


d þh. 
I. N63 as Julian years ED EF: = I,005,750 © 
00 "- wh = $36,525 © 
6 by: 4 £2 = = 2,191 12 
3106 ; © = 1,134,406 12 
Add from the last leap-year, B. C. ap = I2 _ | 
Sum of actual Julian time, B.C.1847 to A.D. 1260 1,134,467 4 
i 
1. (in We RM te = 29 = 1,095,769 . 58 22-363; 
I00 E'> = en = $36,525 15 15 56745 
6 Ry . ” _ = 2191 12 54 57:405 
3106 & ..  -. =1,134.4%6 6 9 16513 
Subtract 4 wa 1,134,467 
Excess of mean sidereal over actual Julian time 4. h. m. s. _ 
from B. C. 1847 to A. D. 1260 29 6 9 16-513 


This excess, under the circumstances of the case, and for the reagon 
explained elsewhere 5, will require to be diminicghed two days; 80 that its 
true amount from B. C, 1847 to A. D. 1260 will be 17d. 6h. gm. 16 8-g13. 

Now if the 8un was in conjunction with the first mansjon on April 8 at 
12h. 32m. 868, B. C. 1847 for the meridian of Heliopolis, we may 


assume that .it must have been in conjunction with the zzviiith (i. e. it Ez 


must have been in the first degree of the xxviiith) according to the cycli- 
cal rule 'of .the mansions, March 26 at 12h. 32m. 8&8. We have there- 
fore B. C. 1847, for the meridian in question, the h. m.. 8. 
gun in the first degree. of mansion xxvii | -_ 
Precession, 3106 years _, 17 6 9g 16g 

AD. 1960 the gun in th firt degree of anion 
 xxVW p _ , _ April 12 18 41 26:3 
Tiv6 true aidereal opoch of this maneion then tor: 5-0wn meridian A. D. 
1260 would 'be April-z2 at 18 hours: and if.the '2un was on the firat-de- 
gree of this mansion in that: year April 12 at 18 hours, according to the 
cyclical rule of the mansions /it would be on the sixth degree April 17.at 


s P. 342, Supra. 
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18 hours; and that degree would be riging with the sun some time in the 
morning of April 18. 

Now it has been already shewn from Kaswini's own account that he 
reckoned the ascent and decent of each mansion from the moment of 
daybreak or dawn precicely. But it appears also that this moment coin- 
cided with that of the heliacal rising of certain stars which constituted the 
determining stars of the mansion. _ These tars in the first instance of all 
were thoee on the head of the Ram. He calls them himeelf the Horns of 
the Ram*; and he compares their position relatively to each other to that 
of three circles disposed in the form of a pyramid, two at the base and one 
at the apex. There can be no doubt that these three stars are y, 8, and 

a, Arietis; which anewer in a general manner even to that deecription. 

The Iatitude of the ancient Heliopolis, suppoced to hare been the came 
as that of the modern Cairo, was 3o* 2' N.; that of Casbin-is 36* 11 N.: 
consequently 6* g' greater than the irene # and in the case of the heliacal 
rizing of a given star, for each of those latitudes respectively, this would 
make a difference of five or six days. The date of the vernal equinox there- 
fore, A. D. 1260, for the meridian of Casbin being March 13 at midnight; 
the eun's place by mean motion April 18 would be 35* 39 12”: and it may 
be seen even from the celestial globe that while the sun would rise on that 
morning for the latitude of Casbin econ after 5, a Arietis, the largest of 
the three stars on the head of the Ram, which determined the first man- 
gion in Kaswini's scheme, would rise as nearly as possible at the dawn of 
day. The longitude. of this «tar A. D. 1802, according to Ulugh Beigh, 
was 35* 47 19”: and therefore A. D. 1260, 542 years before, it was 28 
15. And it may be zeen from the globe that when 35” 39' 12” was rising 
with the eun for the latitude of 36* 1' N. about 5:15. A. x. this star in 
-28* 15' east longitude and 9* 3o' N. lat. would be rising about four 4. . 
one hour and fifteen minutes earlier. There can be no doubt then that it 
would be already visible above the horizon 52 minutes before sunrise on 
the morning of April 18; especially for 80 elevated a region as that of Irak, 
in which, according to Kaswini, even Soheil or Canopus might be descried 
riging heliacally every year August 27 ® or 28. 

We shall conclude with some general obecrrations on the details of this 
-ocheme of Kaewini's in other respects. 

i GS af is Got mmntbe AF: Metin, << when the ces 
-enters this constellation the weather is temperate,” (which describes the 
beginning of epring,) © and the night is equal to the day,” (which de- 
ecribes the point of the vernal equinox iteelf.) © The 8un,” he continues, 
4 attains to it on the 20th night before the end of Adar, and then the year 
'is ended;” which also describes the point of the vernal ingress. The 
point of time 80 designated being Adar 12 or March 12, it appears to be 
| hereby implied that the sun was in conjunction with the 8tars of this first 
maneion on Adar or March 12. But this is not necesarily the meaning 
.of the observation. The un and a given. star may be 8aid to be in con- 
-junetion when they rise together cosmically; that is, when both come to 
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the horizon together; though in the-strict astronomical-sence of the phraze 
they are 80 only when they have the eame longitude. In the caze of ztars 
which have considerable north or south latitude, (as theze three etars y, 


B, and a Arietis have,) this coamical riging may take place several days 


before or after they and the gun have the 8ame longitude. The moet weat- 
ernly of these 8tars is y Arietis; and it is easy to ee from the globe that 
y Arietis would come to the horizon A. D. 1260, in -22* or 23” east lon- 
gitude, and 5* g* north lat. according to Flamsteed, along with os. 5*or &: 
which is eufficient to justify the statement of Kaswini, that the sun at- 
tained to these stars, 1. e. roee along with them, at the beginning of the 
NeW-YEar. 

Again, according to Ulugh Beigh* , Al Sheratein was riding on Nigan 27, 
AD. 1419; and yet, A.D. 1260, according to Kaswini, on Nisan x8. We have 


een however that this date in Ulugh Beigh was really that of the conjune- 
tion of the 8un with Al-Botein, the second mansion both in his list and in 


Kaowini's: and bis date being understood of the first degree of Al Botein, 
it will follow that Aiar or May the 2nd must have been that of the sixth. The 
Cate of Al Botein in Kaewini is Aiar or May 1; one day earlier than Ulugh 
Beigh's: and that is no more than ought to be the cave; because 'the 
'sidereal precession on the Julian year from the time of Kaewini-to that of 
VUlugh Beigh had already accumulated to a day complete. In fact this 
statement of Ulugh Beigh's was referred to A. D. 1419; between which 
and'A. D. 1260 the interval was 1g9 years; and in'159 years the preces- 
8ion accumulates to 24 h. 161m. 21 seconds; that is, as nearly as poeible 
to a day and a night complete. It appeared to be something remarkable 
that Ulugh Beigh's own tables should have been adapted to A. D. 1437, 
and yet this date have been referred to A. D. x49: but that would be 
explained 'if Nassireddin's or Kaewini's scheme of the mansgions was 
really laid down in A. D. 260, just 159 years before A. D. 1419. It was 
-gingular too that this one date was specified by him in terms of the Syrian 
calendar : but 80 were the dates in this list of Kaswini's throughout. 

iti. The mansions of the Arabians are alluded to in the Koran by name ; 
and therefore they must have been older among them than the time of 
*Mahomet. Kaswini observes? that 14 of these mangions went by the 
name of the Syrian mansions, and 14 by that of the Yemen mansions; 
'the first of the former being Al Sheratein, the last Simak al-aczal, the first 


-of the latter being Al-Ghafar, the last-al-Reschk. That is, the Syrian 


- marisions were 8trictly those of summer, from the vernal equinox to-the 
autumnal; the Yemen ones were those of autumn and winter, from the 
autumnal: equinox to the vernal. Now this division and this distinction 
of names are illustrated by the fact which is -recorded-in the Koran,-and 
in the other Arabian writings; the institution of the caravane twice in the 
year, once in the summer;to Syria and once in the autumn and winter to 
Yemen. These caravans waturally regulated their journey to Syria by the 
- cummer mansions, which were therefore called the Syrian; and their 
journey to Yemen by the mansions of the oppotite half of the year, which 
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-this institution to Hashem, an ancestor of Mahomet, prince of the tribe of 


Koreish-in his day. 'The mansions therefore were older among the 
Arabians not only than Mahomet but than Hashem his ancestor, a much 
older person than he. ; 

In fact, speaking of the xviii mangion, Al-Calb, the heart of the Scor- 
pion, Kaswini obeerves®, The Arabians pay great attention to its appear- 
ance, and do. not like to begin a journey when the moon is approaching to 
Scorpio,” that is to this mansion, the heart of the Scorpion. Now an 
anecdote is extant in Plutarch's life of Crassus, from which we learn that 
this prejudice was in existence as far back as the battle of Carrhe, B.C. 53. 
We hope to shew the importance of these coincidences to the illustration 
of the Roman calendar of the time, and of its actual relation to the Julian; 
if we are permitted to lay our account of this calendar from first to last 
'before the world. 
tv. With regard to the natural characteristics of the different mangions, 
we have only to read Kaswini's account of them-in each instance, and tv 


" compare it with the date of the mansion as8igned-in our list, to see that 


either of these things is the most consistent with the other imaginable. 
We ehall not however enter on the particulars of such a comparison; 
though they are well qualified to confirm our dates. We will obeerve 
-only that though Kaswini himeelf was a native of Irak, a province of the 
ancient Parthia, far removed from Egypt; yet we find allugions to the Nile 
-and to the inuadation, among these natural characteristics of the mansions, 
even in his account; which it would be very difficult to explain if the man- 
'sions had not paezed to the Arabians from the Egyptians before they 
pazzed from the Arabians to the Persians; and both by the circumetance 
-of their origin in Egypt, and by ghe application which had. been made of 
them from the first in their own country, had not always been connected 
with the Nile. 

Thus, in his account of the third manseion, (Al-Thoreia or the Pleiads,) 
«A la fin,” he observess, le Nil croit, le lait eat abundant.” Mons. 
- S&dillot understands this (and correctly as-it appears to us) of the descent 
of this mansion, 13 days after its- ascent. Its limits were May 14 and 
May 27; and the latter was not many days earlier than the date of the 
-nummer 8oletice in Kaswini's time, June 13 or. 14; before which the Nite 
did usually begin to rise: and it was till nearer to June 4, the tated date 
when that eeries of experiments, preliminary to the rise, of which we have 
given an account, began to be made. 

Again, speaking of Al-Henaah, the vith mansion, © Son apparition,” 
8ays be, © coincide avec celle d*Orion, les grandes chaleurs finissent, on 
mesure les eauz, &c.” The limits of this mansion were June 22 and 
July 5. The 8tated date of the termination of the hot winds in Egypt was 
June 26, as that of their commencement was May 17, the fourth day in 
the mansion Al-Thoreia, in which mansion Kaswini places it. Al-Henaah 
at this time stood next to the original date of the cubit mansion in the 
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type-of B. C. 848, and the traditionary date of the-rise ever after, June x7. 
This specific remark, os meaure Jes eaur, in this mangion, connects it with 

Again, one of the characteristics of the ziith mansion, Al-Sharfah the 
changer, is this®, <A con apparition le Ni commence 2 oroftre.” Its 
limits. were Eilou] 9 and Kiloul 22 (Sept.-9 and 23.) It-is clear then that 
in this instance the text of Kaewini is in error; and that instead of Le Nil 
commence a croitre we ought to read Le Nil commence a decroitre. It 
would be abgurd to talk of the beginning of the rise in September, which 
was already going on 2erieibly and rapidly before the end of June. But 
according to the tradition of antiquity the Nile began to subaide every 
year -at the autumnal equinox, as it began to rise at the 8mmmer eolatice. 
A. D. 1260 the length of the spring and summer. quarters was 186 days, 
12 or 13 hours; and therefore the date of the autumnal equinox was 
geptember 15, the 5th day in the xiith mansion : £0- that the eubeidence 


would actually begin in it. 


ds chnbddetint:of the mect.ommaiin;- Abd; Owdacies; that 


' (in that) the night was equal to the day, (which deecribes the autumnal 


equinox,) and afterwards gradually became the greater of the two. Its 
date was Eiloul 22, Sept. 22—geven days later than the equinox. The 
obeervation may mean that the night first became enazibly greater than the 
day in this mansion. The 22d of Eiloul however would have deaignated 


" the autumnal equinox itself in the sphere of Mazzaroth at this time; and 


it might be sappozed the obeervation was 20 to be underatood: for a 
sumilar obecrvation occurs of Al Nazime the xxth mansion, the limits of 
which were Dec. 22 and Jan. 4 ; the former the Mazzaroth date of the 
winter 8olstice at this time: *'Their appearance announces the beginning 
of winter, the nights and the days are equal” (unequal). The middle or 
depth of winter is intended ; as appears from the description of the next 
mansion, Al-Beldah, Jan. 4, that water froze at its appearing; i. e. the froety 
weather et in : yet with the arrival of the next to that, Jan. 17, the winter 
was over, the zap began to 'reascend in the trees ; and with the next ran- 
ion, Jan. 3o, the spring rains ect in ;-and the next to that, Feb. 12, was 
the beginning of spring itzelf. It would be a curious coincidence to detect 
the Mazzaroth dates of B. C. 1847 in a scheme of the mansions no older 


than A. D. 1260. | 
d 522. © 525, $26. 
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